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MESSAGE 


PRESIDEIiT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


A  TRRATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

i.ND  SI'AIS.  SIGSEI)  AT  TUB  PIT)  OF  PAIUS, 

OS  DECEMBEU  IP,  1398. 
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TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWBEK  THE  TINITED   STATES  AKD 
SPAIN. 


MESSAGE 

FROM    THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRAKSMITTJNG 


Januakt  4, 1899. — Read;  treaty  rsiid  the  first  time  and  referred  to  tlie  Conimitt«e 
on  Foreign  BnJatioue,  ajid,  together  witb  tbe  m^^sage  and  accompanjiag  paperi, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  contidence  tor  tins  use  <if  the  Senate. 

Januauy  11,  1899, — Injnnction  of  secreey  remoTed. 

January  13,  1899.— Ordered  pi-inted. 


To  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  with  ii  view  to  its  ratification,  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at  the  city  of  Paris  ou 
December  10, 1S98;  together  with  the  protocols  and  papers  indicated 
in  the  list  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

William  MoKinley. 
BiEOUTiVE  Mansion, 

Washington,  January  4, 1899. 


To  the  President: 

The  midersigued,  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
President,  with  a  view  to  its  submission  to  the  Senate  if  deemed  proper, 
a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  on  December  10, 1898,  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Spain, 

Accompanying  the  treaty  are  the  proti>cols  of  the  conferences  of  the 
Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  together  with  copies  of  statements  made 
before  the  United  States  Commissioiiers,  and  other  papers  indicated  in 
the  inclosed  list. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

John  Hat. 

Depaetment  op  State, 

Washington,  January  3, 1899, 
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The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Reg-ent 
of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her  auguat  son  Don  Alfonso  XIII,  desiring 
to  end  the  state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  two  countries,  have 
for  that  purpose  appointed  as  plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

William  K.  Day,  Cushman  K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye,  George 
Gray,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain, 

Don  Eugenio  Montero  Rios,  president  of  the  senate,  Don  Buen- 
aventura de  Abarzuza,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  ex-minister  of  the 
Crown;  Don  Jos^  de  Garnica,  deputy  to  the  Cortes  and  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court;  Don  Wenceslao  Ramirez  de  Villa- 
Urrutia,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Brussels, 
and  Don  Rafael  Cerero,  general  of  division; 

AVho,  having  assembled  in  Paris,  and  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  the  matters  before  them,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Article  I. 

Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupa- 
tion shall  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under 
international  law  result  from  the  fa«t  of  its  occupation,  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

Article  II. 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
island  of  Guam  in  the  Marianas  or  Ladrones. 
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Article  III. 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  as  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  comprehending  the  islands  lying  within  the 
following  line: 

A  line  running  from  west  to  east  along  or  near  the  twentieth 
parallel  of  noilh  latitude,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable 
channel  of  Bachi,  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  to 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  seventh  (127th)  degree  meridian  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Greenwich,  thence  along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seventh  (127th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and  forty  live  minutes  {i°  45')  north 
latitude,  thence  along  the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and  forty  five 
minutes  (4°  45')  north  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  meridian 
of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and  thirty  five  min- 
utes (119'^  35')  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  along  the  meridian  of 
longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and  thirty  five  min- 
utes (119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  seven 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north,  thence  along  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  of  seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north  to 
its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  (116tli)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  by  a  direct  line  to 
the  intersection  of  the  tenth  (10th)  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude 
with  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  thence  along  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  ($20,000,000)  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  IV. 

The  United  States  will,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  ti'eaty,  admit  Spanish 
ships  and  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
same  terms  as  ships  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States. 
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The  United  States  will,  upon  the  t^ignature  of  the  present  treaty, 
send  back  to  Spain,  at  its  own  cost,  the  Spanish  soldieif>  taken  as 
prisoners  of  war  on  the  capture  of  Manila  by  the  American  forces. 
The  arms  of  the  soldiers  in  question  shall  be  restored  to  them. 

Sl)ain  will,  upon  the  exchange  of  the  i-atifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  proceed  to  evacuate  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Guam,  on  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Poi-to  Rico  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  Protocol  of  August  13,  1898, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  its  provisions  ai"e  completely 
executed. 

The  time  within  which  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Guam  shall  be  completed  shall  be  iixed  by  the  two  Governments. , 
Stands  of  colore,  uncaptured  war  vessels,  small  arms,  guns  of  all 
calibres,  with  their  carriages  and  accessories,  powder,  ammunition, 
livestock,  and  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  remain 
the  property  of  Spain.  Pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  exclusive  of  field 
ai-tillery,  in  the  fortifications  and  coast  defences,  shall  remain  in  their 
emplacements  for  the  term  of  six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  and  the  United  States  may,  in 
the  meantime,  purchase  such  material  from  Spain,  if  a  satisfactory 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject  shall  be 
reached. 

Aktiole  VI. 

Spain  will,  upon  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty,  release  all 
prisoners  of  war,  and  all  persons  detained  or  imprisoned  for  political 
offences,  in  connection  with  the  insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Reciprocally,  the  United  States  will  release  all  persons  made  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  American  forces,  and  will  undertake  to  obtain 
the  release  of  all  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  hands  oi  the  insurgents  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  at  its  own  cost  return  to 
Spain  and  the  Government  of  Spain  will  at  its  own  cost  return  to  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  Poi-to-Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  according  to 
the  situation  of  their  respective  homes,  prisoners  released  or  caused 
to  be  released  by  them,  respectively,  under  this  article. 
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Article  VII. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for 
indemnity,  national  and  individtial,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Govern- 
ment, or  of  its  citizens  oi'  subjects,  against  the  other  Government, 
that  may  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Cuba  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens against  Spain  relinquished  in  this  article. 

Ahticlk  vni. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this 
treaty,  Spain  relinquishes  in  Cuba,  and  cedes  in  Porto  Eico  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  island  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  all  the  buildings,  wharves,  barracks,  forts,  struct- 
ures, public  highways  and  other  immovable  property  which,  in 
conformity  with  law,  belong  to  the  public  domain,  and  as  such  belong 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  which  the  preceding  paragraph  refers,  can  not  in  any 
respect  impair  the  property  or  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the 
peaceful  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds,  of  provinces,  munici- 
palities, public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic  bodies, 
or  any  other  associations  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess 
property  in  the  aforesaid  territories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  of  private 
individuals,  of  whatsoever  nationality  such  individuals  may  be. 

The  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  ease  may  be,  includes 
all  documents  exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  relinquished  or 
ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula.  Where  any 
document  in  such  archives  only  in  part  relates  to  said  sovereignty,  a 
copy  of  such  part  will  be  furnished  whenever  it  shall  be  requested. 
Like  rules  shall  be  reciprocally  observed  in  favor  of  Spain  in  respect 
of  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  islands  above  referred  to. 

In  the  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
also  included  such  rights  as  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  its  authorities 
possess  in  respect  of  the  oiBcial  archives  and  records,  executive  as  well 
as  judicial,  in  the  islands  above  referred  to,  which  relate  to  said  islands 
or  the  rights  and  property  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  archives  and 
records  shall  be  carefully  preserved,  and  private  persons  shall  without 
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distinction  have  the  right  to  require,  in  accordance  with  law,  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  contracts,  wills  and  other  Instruments  forming 
part  of  notarial  protocols  or  files,  or  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
executive  or  judicial  archives,  be  the  latter  in  Spain  or  in  the  islands 
aforesaid. 

Article  IX. 

Spanish  subjeete,  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory 
over  which  Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such  territory  or  may  remove  therefrom, 
retaining  in  either  event  all  their  rights  of  property,  including  the 
right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  propertj'  or  of  its  proceeds;  and  they 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce  and 
professions,  being  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  appli- 
cable to  other  foreigners.  In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they 
may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  making, 
before  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  pre- 
serve such  allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be 
held  to  have  renounced  it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

Article  X. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or 

cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

Article  XI, 

The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  by  this 
treatj'  cedes  or  relinquishes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  subject  in  matters 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try wherein  they  reside,  pursuant  to  the  ordinary  laws  governing  the 
same;  and  they  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before  such  courts,  and 
to  pursue  the  same  course  as  citizens  of  the  country  to  which  the 
courts  belong. 

Article  XII. 

Judicial  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes 
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or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  detennined  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

1.  Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  individ- 
uals, or  in  criminal  matters,  before  the  date  mentioned,  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  no  recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the 
Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final,  and  shall  be  executed  in  due 
foi-m  by  competent  authority  in  the  territory  within  which  such  judg- 
ments should  be  carried  out. 

2.  Civil  suits  iietween  private  individuals  which  may  on  the  date 
mentioned  be  undetermined  shall  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  before 
the  court  in  which  they  may  then  be  pending  or  in  the  court  that 
may  be  substituted  therefor. 

3.  Criminal  actions  pending  on  the  date  mentioned  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Spain  against  citizens  of  the  territory  which  by 
this  treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall  continue  under  its  jurisdiction 
until  final  judgment;  but,  such  judgment  having  been  rendered,  the 
execution  thereof  shall  be  committed  to  the  competent  authority  of 
the  place  in  which  the  case  arose. 

Article  XIII. 

The  rights  of  proportj'  secured  by  copyrights  and  patents  acquired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Kico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  ceded  territories,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  continue  to  be  respected.  Spanish 
scientific,  literaiy  and  artistic  works,  not  subversive  of  public  order 
in  the  territories  in  question,  shall  continue  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  such  teriitories,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Aktici-e  XIV. 

Spain  will  have  the  power  to  establish  consular  officers  in  the  ports 
and  places  of  the  territories,  the  sovereignty  over  which  has  been 
either  relinquished  or  ceded  by  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XV. 

The  Government  of  each  country  will,  for  the  term  of  ten  years, 
accord  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  country  the  same 
treatment  in  respect  of  all  port  charges,    including  enti-ance  and 
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cleaiunce  dues,   light  dues,  and  tonnage  duties,  as  it  accords  to  its 
own  merchant  vessels,  not  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

This  article  may  at  any  time  be  terminated  on  six  months'  notice 
given  by  either  Government  to  the  other. 

Article  XVI. 

It  is  understood  that  any  obligations  assumed  in  this  treaty  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Cuba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  its 
occupancy  thereof;  but  it  will  upon  the  termination  of  such 
occujiancy,  advise  any  Government  established  in  the  island  to 
assume  the  same  obligations. 

Article  XVII. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain ;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  from 
the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the  tenth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

[seal]     William  R.  Day 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 

[seal] 


CusHMAN  K.  Davis 
William  P.  Frte 
Geo.  Gray 
Whitelaw  Reid. 
EuQENio  Montero  Rlos 
B.  DE  Abarzuza 

J.    DE   GaRNICA 

W  B  DE  Villa  Urrutia 
Rafael  Cerero 
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MESSAGE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


A  TBEITT  or  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  CKITED  STATES 

AND  SPAIN, SIGNED  AT  THE  CITY  CF  PAWS, 

OS  BECEMIIEK  10,  1898. 


Ai'COli I'ANIi.NO    l.'Al'K!;s. 


a    1  tlur  jfith 

r!  rcUubcprinted 


JA\         1    il   1 


\7ASillNOTO:-J; 
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TREATY  OF  PEACE  OF  DECEMBER  10, 1898. 


The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica    AND      Her     MAJB3TT     THE 

Queen  Eegbkt  of  Spain,  in 
THE  Name  op  Her  August  Son 
Don  Alfonso  XIII,  deairing  to 
end  the  state  of  war  now  existing 
between  tlie  two  countries,  have 
for  that  purpose  appointed  as 
I'lenipoteiitiaries : 

The  President  op  the 
United  States, 

William  E.  Day,  Cushmak  K. 
Davis,  William  P.  i'liVE, 
George  Gray,  and  Whitblaw 
He  ID,  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Kegent  op  Spain, 

Don  Eugenio  Montbro  Efos, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Don 
Buenaventura  de  Abarzuza, 
Senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  ex- 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  Don  Josfi 
DB  Garnioa,  Deputy  to  the  Cortes 
and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Don  Wenobslao 
Kamirez  de  Villa-  U  rrutia, 
EuvoyBKtraordiuary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels,  and 
Don  Eapael  Cebeeo,  General 
of  Division; 

Who,  having  assembled  in  Paris, 
and  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
due  and  proper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  the  matters  before 
them,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Article  I. 

Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  aud  title  to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its 
evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occn- 


Los  Estados  Unidos  de  Ame- 
rica Y  S^M.  LA  llBINA  EEGENTB 
DE   I'jSPA^iA,   EN    NoaiBRE   DB   SV 

AuGusTo  Hijo  Don  Alfonso 
XIII,  deseando  jumer  t6riniuo  al 
estado  de  guerra  hoy  esiateute 
eiitre  ambas  Nacioues,  hau  nom- 
brado  con  este  objeto  pot  bus  Plen- 
ipotenciaros,  k  saber: 

El  Prbsidente  de  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos  db  America  i 

William  E.  Day,  Oushman  K. 
Davis,  William  P.  Frye, 
George  Gray,  y  Wditblaw 
Eeid,  oiudadanos  de  loa  Estados 
Unidos; 

Y  su  Majbstad  la  Kbina  Ee- 

GENTE  db  ESI'ANA,  A. 

Don  EuGENio  Montero  llfos, 
Presidente  del  Senado.  Don 
Buenaventura  db  Abarzuza 
Seuador  del  Keino,  Ministro  que 
ha  sido  de  la  Corona,  Don  Jos^ 
DE  Gaekioa,  Diputado  A  Cortes, 
Magistrado  del  Tribunal  supi-eino, 
Don  Wbncbsi-ao  Eamikez  de 
Villa-Urrutia,  Euviado  Extra- 
ordinario  y  Ministro  pleuipoten- 
ciairoen  Bruselas;  yDoHliAPAEL 
Cerbro,  General  de  division, 

Los  cuales  reunidoa  en  Paris, 
despufis  de  haberse  comuuicado 
sus  plenos  poderes  que  fiicroii  ha- 
IladoB  en  buena  y  debida  fonna,  y 
previa  la  discussion  de  la^  materias 
pendientes,  han  conveuido  en  los 
siguientes  artii^nJos: 


Arti'culo  I. 

Espaita  renuncia  todo  derecho 
de  sober auia  y  propiedad  sobre 
Cuba. 

En  atenci6n  A  que  dioha  isia, 
cnaiido  sua  evacuada  por  Espaiia. 
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pied  by  tbe  TJnited  States,  the 
United  Statea  will,  so  loug  as  such 
occupation  shiill  last,  assume  aod 
discharge  the  obligations  that  may 
under  international  liiwresult  from 
the  fact  of  its  occupation,  lor  the 
protection  of  life  and  uroperty. 


Article  II. 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the  island  of  Porto  Kico  and  other 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sov- 
ereipiity  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  island  of  Guam  in  the  ^Marianas 
or  Ladrones. 

Article  III. 

Spain  codes  to  the  United  States 
the  archipelago  known  as  the  Phil- 
il>pine  Islands,  and  comprehending 
the  islands  lying  within  the  follow- 
ing line : 

A  line  running  from  west  to  east 
along  or  near  the  twentieth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel of  Baciii,  from  the  one  hundred 
and  eighteenth  (118th)  to  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  seventh 
(127th)  degree  meridian  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Greenwich,  thence 
along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seventh  (l^Tth)  degree  meridian  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  parallel  of  foul*  degrees  and 
forty  live  minutes  {i°  43')  north 
latitude,  thence  along  the  parallel 
of  four  degrees  and  forty  five 
minutes  {49  45')  north  latitude  to 
its  intersection  with  the  meridian 
of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen degrees  and  thirty  five  min- 
utes (119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich, 
theucealong  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty  five  minutes 
(119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  seven  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north, 
thence  along  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  and  forty 'min- 
utes (7°  40')  north  to  ifs  intersection 
with  the  one  hundred  and  six.- 


va  a  aer  ocupada  por  loa  Estadoa 
Unidoa,  los  Estadoa  Unidos  mien- 
traa  dure  8u  ocupauiun,  tomar&n 
eobre  si  y  cumpliriiu  las  obliga- 
cioues  que  por  el  hechodeocujiarla, 
les  iiiipone  el  Derecho  1  nternaf^ion- 
al,  para  la  protecdiiu  de  vidas  y 
haciendas. 

ARTfCULO  II. 

Espaiia  ceile  li  loa  Estadoa  Uni- 
dos la  IsJa  de  Puerto  Eico  y  las 
demAs  (jue  estiln  ahora  bajo  su  so- 
berania  en  las  ludias  Occidentales, 
y  la  lala  de  Guam  en  el  Arcliipic- 
lago  de  las  Maciaiias  6  Ladrones. 

AliTfOULO  III. 

Eapafia  cede  A  loa  Estados  Uni- 
dos el  archipi(;lago  conocido  por 
lalas  Filipinas,  que  comprcnde  las 
ialaa  aituadas  deutro  de  las  lineas 
siguientea : 

Una  linea  que  corre  de  Oeste  h 
Eate,  cerca  del  20o  paralelo  de  la- 
titud  Norte,  .4  travos  de  la  mitad 
del  canal  navegable  de  Bachi, 
desde  el  118°  al  127°  grados  de 
longitud  Estc  de  Greenwich;  de 
aqui  ii  lo  largo  del  ciento  vein  tiaiete 
(127)  grado  meridiano  de  longitud 
Eate  de  Greenwich  al  paralelo  cua- 
tro  grados  cuareula  y  cinco  minu 
tos  (4°  45')  de  latitud  Horte;  de 
aqni  siguiendn  el  paialelo  de  cua- 
lrogra<losouarentay  cinco  minu  tos 
de  latitud  Korte  {4P  45')  haata  su 
iiitersccci6n  con  el  meiidiano  de 
longitud  ciento  diezy  nueve  grados 
ytreintaycinco  minntos  (11'J='35') 
Bate  de  Greenwich;  de  aqui  si- 
guiendo  el  meridiano  de  longitud 
ciento  diez  y  nueve  grades  y  treinta 
y  cinco  minntos  (110°  35')  Este  de 
Greenwich,  al  paralelo  de  latitud 
Biete  grados  cuarenta  rainutos  (7^^ 
40')  Norte;  de  aqui  siguiendo 
el  paralelo  de  latitud  siete 
grados  cuarenta  minntos  {1°  40'} 
Norte,  A  su  interseccidn  con  el 
ciento  diez  ysei8(116°)  grado  me- 
ridiano de  longitud  Este  de  Green- 
wich, de  aqni  por  una  linea  recta,  H 
la  interseccion  del  d^imo  grado 
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teenth  (llfith)  deforce  meridnii  of  paialelo  de  latitud  Kotte,  con  el 

lougitudeeast  of  Green  wicli,  thence  cieuto  diez  y  ocho  (118°)  grado  rae- 

by  a  direct  line  to  the  intei ■■ection  ndianodelongitod  KetedeGreen- 

of  the  tentli  (lOtli)  degree  parallel  \rich,  y  de  aqui  siguiendo  el  ciento 

of  north  latitude  with  the  one  hnn  diezyocho  grado  (118o)ineridiano 

dred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  degiee  de  l>ngitiid  Este  de  Greenwich,  al 

meridianofloiigitudeeastotGieen  punto  en  que  comieuza  esta  de- 

wicb,  and  thence  along  the  one  majcaciOit. 
bandred   and  eighteenth  {118th) 
degree  meridian  of  longitude  east 
of    Greenwich    to    the    point    of 
beginning. 

The  United  States  will  pay  to  Loa  Estadoa  Unidoa  pagarftn  & 

Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million  Esiiaiia  lasuinadeveintemilliouea 

dollars  ($L'0,000,00«),  within  three  de  dollars  {$20,(KM),000)  dentro  de 

months  after  the  exchange  of  the  los  tres  uiesesdespues  del  canje  de 

ratilications  of  the  present  treaty,  ratilicaciones  del  presente  tratado. 

Abticle  IV,  AbtIcclo  IV. 

The  United  States  will,  for  the  Loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa  durante  ©1 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  t^rminodediezanosicontardesde 
the  exchangtt  of  the  ratifications  el  canju  de  la  ratiticacion  del  pro- 
of the  present  treaty,  admit  Spsin-  8eutetratado,a«imitirjuienIo8puer- 
ish  ships  and  merchandise  to  the  tosdelasIslasFilipinaslosbiiqnes 
ports  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  on  ylasmercanciasespaMoIeStbajolas 
the  same  terms  aa  ships  and  mer-  mismascondicioueaque  los  buques 
chandise  of  the  United  States.  y  las  mercancias  de  los  Estadoa 
Uuidos. 

AETICLB   V.  AU'ffCULO   V. 

The  United  States  will,  upon  the  Loa  Estadoa  Unidoa,  al  ser  fir- 

aignature  of  the  present  treaty,  made  el  jiresente  tratado,  traajior- 

aeud  back  to  Spain,  at  its  own  coat  tar^u  &  Espaua,  <i  an  costa,  los 

the  Spanish  soldiers  taken  as  pris-  soldados  espanoles  que   hicieron 

oners  of  war  on  the  capture  of  priaioneros  de  guerra  laa  faerzas 

Manila  by  the  American  forces.  Americanas  al  ser  captnrada  Ma- 

The  arms  of  the  soldiers  inquestion  nila.    Laa  annas  de  estos  soldados 

shall  be  reatored  to  them.  lea  serdn  devueltaa. 

Spain  will,  upon  the  exchange  of  Eapana,  al  caujearse  las  ratifioa- 

the   ratifications   of   the  present  ciones  del  iiresente  tratado,  proce- 

treaty,  proceed   to  evacuate  the  deri  4  evacuar  laa  lalaa  Filipinas, 

Philippinea,  as  well  as  the  island  asi  conio  la  de  Guam,  en  condi- 

of  Guam,  on  terms  similar  to  those  clones  semejantes  A  los  a^ordadas 

agreed  upon  by  the  Gommisaioners  por  las  Oomisionesnombradas  para 

appointed  to  arrange  for  the  evacu-  concertar  la  evacuaciiSn  de  Pnerto 

ation  of  Porto  Itico  and  other  is-  liico  y  otras  Islas  en  las  Autillas 

lands  in  the  West  Indies,  under  Occidentales,  segiin   el   Protocolo 

the  Protocol  of  August  12,  18«S,  de  12  de  Agoato  de  1808,  que  con- 

which  ia  to  continue  in  force  till  its  tinuar^  eu  vigor  haata  que  aean 

provisions  arecompletely  executed,  completamente  cumplidas  aaa 
diaposiciones. 

The  time  within  which  the  evacu-  Kl  t^rraino  dentro  del  cual  ser4 

ation  of  the    Philippine    lalanda  completada  la  evacuaci^n  de  las 

and  Guam  shall  becompleted  ahall  lalaa  Eilipinaa  y  la  de  Guam,  seri 

be  filed  by  the  two  Governmeuta.  hjado  por  amboa  Gobiemoa.   Ser^n 
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StandB  of  coIorH,  iiiicaiitiiretl  war 
vessels,  S[iia!l  arms,  guus  of  all 
calibres,  with  tlieir  caiiinses  and 
accessories,  po\cder,  ariiiiuinitioii, 
livestock,  and  materials  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  tielougiii;;  to  tlie 
land  and  naval  tbrces  of  ijpaiD  in 
the  Pliilippiiies  and  Guam,  remain 
the  property  of  Spain,  rieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  exclusive  of  field 
ai'tillery,  in  the  fortitications  and 
coast  deleuces,  shall  remain  iu 
their  emplacements  for  the  term 
of  six  monthii,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  exchange  of  ratificatintis  of 
the  treaty;  and  the  United  States 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  purchase 
such  material  from  Spain,  if  a  sat- 
isfactory agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  on  the  subject 
shall  be  reached. 

Article  VI, 

Spain  will,  uiJoii  [he  sigiialiiie 
of  the  preseut  treaty,  release  all 
piisoners  of  war,  and  all  persons 
detJined  or  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cal oliences,  in  connection  with  the 
insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  war  with  the 
United  States. 

lieciprocally,  the  United  Stales 
will  release  all  persons  made  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  American 
forces,  and  wilt  undertake  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  Spanish 
prisoners  iu  the  hands  of  tbe  in- 
surgents in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  at  its  own  cost  return 
t(i  Spain  and  the  Government  of 
Spain  will  at  its  own  cost  return 
to  tho  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto- 
Itico,  and  the  Philipiiines,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  their  re- 
siiective  homes,  prisoners  released 
or  caused  to  be  released  by  them, 
respectively,  under  this  article. 

Article  VIl. 


propiedad  de  Espnfia  banderaa  y 
estandartea,  buques  de  guerra  no 
apiesados,  armas  port-Hiles,  cailo- 
iies  de  todos  calibres  con  sus  mon- 
tajes  y  accesorios,  polvoras,  muni- 
ciones,  ganado,  material  y  efectos 
de  toda  clase  pertenecientes  4  loa 
ejercitos  demary  tierrade  Espana 
en  las  Filipinas  y  Guam.  Las  pie- 
zas  de  grueso  calibre,  que  no  sean 
artilleria  de  campana,  colocadas  en 
his  tbrtiflcaciones  y  en  las  costas, 
quedarin  en  sua  emplazamentos 
por  el  plazo  de  seis  meses  A  partir 
del  eanje  de  ratiHcaciones  del  pre- 
sento  tratado,  y  los  Bstados  Unidos 
podr^n,  durante  ese  tiempo,  com- 
prar  A  Espafiadicho  material,  si  ain- 
bos  Gohienios  llegan  A  un  acuerdo 
satisfa«torio  sobre  el  particular. 

ABTfcULO  VI. 

Espaila  al  ser  fiiiiiadu  v\  presente 
tratado,  pondr^  en  libenad  ^  todos 
los  prisioneros  de  guerra  y  6  todos 
los  deteuidos  6  presos  por  delitos 
politicoa  ii  consecuencia  de  las  iii- 
aurreocioiiesenCubay  en  Filipinas 
y  de  la  guerra  con  los  Estados 
Uuid'is, 

Peoi'procamentejlosEstados  Uni- 
dos xjoiidrdn  en  libertad  ;i  todos  loa 
prisioneros  de  guerra  hechoa  por 
laa  fuerzas  Americanas,  y  gestiona- 
r^n  la  libertad  de  todos  loa  priai- 
oneroa  espailoles  en  poder  de  los 
iusiirrectoa  de  Cuba  y  Filipinas. 

Bl  Gobierno  de  loa  Eatados  Uni- 
dos trasportara,  por  an  cueuta  4 
Eajiaiia,  y  el  Gobierno  de  Bspafia 
trasportarA  por  su  cuenta  ^  los 
Bstadoa  Unidos,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
y  Filipinas,  con  arreglo  6,  la  situa- 
cion  de  sua  respectivos  hogares,  loa 
prisioneros  que  pongan  o  que  liagan 
poner  en  libertad  reapectivameute, 
en  Tirtud  de  este  Articulo. 

ARTfCUI-O  VII. 


The  United  Statea  and  Spain  Espana  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
mutually  relinquiBh  all  (.'hums  for  America  renuncian  mutuamente, 
iudemnlty,  national  and  iudivid-    por  el  presente  tratado,  4  toda  reo- 
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ual,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Gov-  lamauidu    de    indeninizacidn    na- 

eniment,  or  of  its  citizeus  or  stib-  cioiial    6    privada    tie    ciialrniier 

jects,  against  the  other  Govern-  gonero  de  un  Gobieriio  contra  el 

meiit,  that  may  bave  arisen  since  otro,  6  de  sua  siibditos  o  clndada- 

the  beginning  of  the  late  insurree-  nos  contra  el  otro  Gobierno,  que 

tioii  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  ex-  pueda  haber  Burgido  desde  el  co- 

cliange  of  ratifications  of  thepres-  niieiizodeladltiiiiainsurreccit'iDeu 

eiit  treaty,  including  all  claims  for  Cuba  y  sea  anterior  al  caiije  de 

inilemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  ratificaciones  del  preseiite  tratado, 

asi  como  &  toda  iiidemnizacii^n  eu 

concepto  de  gustos  ocasiouadoa  por 

la  guerra. 

The  United  States  will  adjndi-  IjOS  Estados  Unidos  juzgaran  y 

cale  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  resolverliulasreclamacionesdesus 

citizens  against  Spain  reliiiiiuished  ciudadanos  contra  Espana,  A  que 

iu  this  article.  reiuiucia  en  este  articulo. 

AKTICLE  VIII.  ARTfCULO   VIII. 

Inconformitywith  the  provisions  Encumplimientodeloconvenido 

of  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  en  I09  Articulos  I,  II  y  III  de  e.-ite 

treaty,  Spain  relinquishes  in  Cuba,  tratado,  Espaiia  renuncia  en  Cuba 

and  cedes  in  Porto  Kico  and  other  y  cede  en  Puerto  Kico  y  en  his  otraa 

islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  islas  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  eu 

island  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philip-  la  lala  de  Guam  y  en  el  Arcliipi^l- 

pineArchipeIago,all  the  buildings,  ago  de  las  Filipinas,  todos  los  edi- 

wharves,    barracks,   forts,    strac-  flcioa,muelle!',cuarteles,1'or(alezas, 

tures,  public  highways  and  other  eRtablecimientos,   viae  publicaa  y 

immovable  property  which,  in  con-  dem^s  bienes  inmneblcs  que  con 

tbrmity  with   law,  belong  to  the  arreglo  4  derecho  son  del  dominio 

public  domain,  and  as  such  belong  publieo,  ycomo  tal  correspondeu  (i 

to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  la  Corona  de  Espaiia. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  Quedaporlotautodeclaradoqne 

the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  esta  renuncia  6  cesiou,  segiiu  el 

the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  pre-  case,  &  que  ae  reliere  el  pi'irrafo  an- 

ceding  paragraph  refers,  cannot  in  terior,  en  nada  puode  mcrniar  la 

any  respect  impair  the  property  or  propiedad,  6  los  deretihoa  qnc  cor- 

rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  respondan,  con  arreglo  ^  las  leyes, 

peaceful  possession  of  property  of  al  poseedor  pacifico,  de  los  bienes 

all  kinds,  of  provinces,  municipal-  de  todas  clases  de  las  provinciaa, 

ities,  public  or  private  establish-  municipio8,establecimientos  publi- 

ments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic  bod-  co86privados,corpoi'aci(nies(!ivile8 

ies,  or  any  other  associations  hav-  6  ecteaiasticas,  6  de  cualesquiera 

ing  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  otrascolectividadesqueiieiienper- 

poBsess  property  in  the  aforesaid  sonalidad  joridica  para  adquirir  y 

territories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  poseer  bieuea  en  los  mencionados 

of  private  individuals,  of  whatso-  territorioa  renunciado  6  cedidos,  y 

ever  nationality  such  individuals  los  de  los  individnoa  particulares, 

may  be.  cualquieraqueseasunacionalidad. 

The  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  Dicha  renuncia  6  cesiou,  segun  el 

cession,  as  thecase  may  be,  includes  caso,  incluyetodoa  losilocumentoa 

alldocumentsexclusivelyreferring  que  se  reiierau  exclnsivamente  & 

to  the  sovereignty  relinquished  or  dicha  soberania  reuunciada  6  ce- 

ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  ar-  dida,  que  existan  en  los  Archives 

chives  of  the  Peninsula.     Where  de  la  Peninsula, 

any  document  iu  such  archives  only  Cuando  estus  documentos  exist- 
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in  part  relates  to  snin  s'ovi'rci'riity, 
acopy  of  snch  part  will  befiirnislied 
■wliencTer  it  sLall  be  requested. 
Like  rnles  shall  be  reciprocally 
observed  in  favor  of  Spain  in  re- 
spect of  documents  in  tbe  archives 
of  the  islands  above  referred  to. 


In  the  arforesaid  relinquishment 
or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
also  iticlnded  snch  rigbts  as  the 
Crown  of  Spain  and  its  authorities 
possess  in  resitect  of  the  official 
archives  and  rej2ords,  executive  as 
veil  asjiidicial,  in  the  i-ilands  above 
referred  to,  which  relate  to  said 
islands  or  the  rights  and  property 
of  their  inhabitants.  Such  archives 
and  records  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  private  persons  shall 
without  distiuction  have  the  right 
to  require,  in  accordance  with  law, 
authenticated  copies  of  the  con- 
tracts, wills  aii<l  other  instruments 
forming  part  of  notarial  protocols 
or  files,  or  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  execntive  or  Judicial  ar- 
chives, be  the  latter  in  Spain  or  in 
the  islands  aforesaid. 


Abttci.b  IX. 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the 
Peninsola,  residing  in  the  territory 
over  which  Spain  by  the  present 
treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such 
territory  or  may  remove  therefrom, 
retaining  in  either  event  all  their 
rights  of  property,  including  the 
riflht  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty or  of  its  proceeds;  and  they 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on 
their  industry,  eoinmereo  and  pro- 
fessions, beiTig  subject  in  respect 
thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  appli- 
cable to  other  i'oreiguers.  In  case 
they  remain  in  the  territory  they 
may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before 
a  court  of  record,  within  a  yearfrora 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifl- 
catious  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration 


enles  on  dichos  Archivos,  boIg  en 
paif e  correspondan  (i  dicha  sober- 
ania,  se  facilitar&n  copias  de  dicha 
parte,  siempreque  scan  solicitadas. 
Beglas  andlogas  habran  reciproca- 
mente  de  observarse  eu  favor  de 
Espaua,  respecto  de  loB  ilocumen. 
tOB  existentcs  en  los  Archivos  de 
las  Islas  antes  mencionades. 

En  las  antecitadas  renuucia  6 
eesi6n,  segtin  el  caso,  se  hallan 
comprendidos  aquellos  derechos  de 
la  Corona  de  Espana  y  de  sus  Au- 
toridades  Sobre  los  Archives  y 
Kegistros  oflciales,  asf  administra- 
tivos  como  judiciales  de  diehas 
islas,  que  se  reiieran  d  ellas  y  a  loa 
derechos  y  propiedades  de  sus  hab- 
itantes.  0icho8  Archivos  y  Ke- 
gistros deberfiii  ser  cuidadosa- 
mente  conservados  y  los  particu- 
laressiuescepci6n,tendriinderecho 
il  saoar,  coo  arreglo  ^  las  Leyes, 
las  copias  autorizadas  de  los  con- 
tratos,  testamentos  y  demfis  docu- 
mentos  que  formen  parte  de  los 
protocolos  notariales  6  que  se  cus- 
todien  en  los  Archivos  admiiiistra- 
tivos  6  judiciales,  bieii  estos  se 
hallen  en  Espaila,  6  bien  en  las 
Islas  de  que  se  hace  meuciou 
auterioimente. 

Abti'culo  IX. 

Lossubditosespafioles,  natu  rales 
de  la  Peninsula,  residentesen  el  ter- 
ritorio  cuya  soberania  Bspaiia  re- 
nuucia 6  cede  por  el  presente  tra- 
tado,  podriin  permanecer  en  dicho 
territorio  6  inarchiirsede  el,  conser- 
vaiido  en  uno  A  otro  caso  todos  sus 
derechos  de  propiedad,  con  inclu- 
8i6n  del  derocho  devender  rt  dis- 
poner  de  tal  propiedad  6  de  sus 
productos;  y  ademds  tendniu  el 
derecho  de  ejercer  su  industri)^ 
comercio  6  prafe8i6n,  sujetiindose 
4  este  respecto  A  las  leyes  que  scan 
aplicables  4  los  demas  extrangeros. 
En  el  caso  de  que  permanezcau  en 
el  tenitorio,  podr4n  eonservar  su 
nacionalidad  espaiiola  hacieiido 
ante  una  oflcina  de  registro,  den- 
tro  de  uTi  ano  despu^a  del  cambio 
de  ratificaciones  de  este  tratado, 
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of  their  decision  to  preserve  such 
allegiance;  in  default  of  wliich  dec- 
lai'ation  they  shall  be  held  to  have 
renonnced  it  and  to  have  adopted 
the  nationality  of  the  territory  in 
which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political 
statas  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

Abtiolb  X. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
over  whicti  Spain  relinqnislies  or 
cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  se- 
cured in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

Aktiolb  XI. 

The  Spaniards  residing  in  the 
territories  over  which  Spain  by 
this  treaty  cedes  or  reliufinishes 
her  sovereignty  shall  be  wnhjectin 
matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  country  wherein  they  reside, 
pursuant  to  the  ordinaiy  laws  gov- 
eruiug  the  same;  and  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  before 
such  courts,  and  to  pursue  the 
same  course  as  citiicens  of  the 
country  to  which  the  courts  belong. 

Article  XIL 

Judicial  proceedings  pending  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty  in  the  terri- 
tories over  which  Spain  relin- 
quishes or  cedes  her  sovereignty 
shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  following  rules: 

3.  Judgments  rendered  either  in 
civil  suits  between  private  individ- 
uals, or  in  crimiual  matters,  before 
the  date  mentioned,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  no  recourse 
or  right  of  review  under  the  Hpaa- 
Ish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final, 
and  shall  be  executed  in  due  form 
by  competent  authority  in  the  ter- 
ritory within  which  such  judgments 
should  be  can-led  out 


una  declaracidn  de  sn  propiSsito 
de  coiiservar  dicha  u  a  clou  alidad; 
A  fatta  de  esta  declaEa<:iiiu,  se  con- 
siderar.'i  que  Jjan  renuuciado  dicha 
uacionalidad  y  adoptado  la  del  ter- 
ritoiio  en  el  cual  pueden  residir. 

Los  derechos  civiles  y  la  coudi- 
ci6n  politrca  de  los  habitantea 
natuiales  de  los  territorios  aqui 
cedidos  a  lo  Estados  Unidos  se 
dcterminaran  por  el  Gongreso. 

AKTfautO  X. 

Los  habitantes  de  los  territories 
cuya  Soberania  Espaiia  reuuncia  6 
cede,  teudran  asegurado  el  libre 
^ercicio  de  su  religidn. 


ARTfOULO  XI. 

Los  espaiioles  residentes  en  los 
territorios  cuya  soberania  cede  6 
reuuiicia  Espana  por  este  tratado, 
estardn  sometidos  en  lo  civil  y  en 
lo  criminal  4  les  tribnuales  del  pais 
en  que  residan  con  arreglo  ^  las 
leyes  communes  que  reguleii  su 
competenoia,  pudiendo  comparecer 
ante  aquellos,  en  la  misma  forma  y 
ampleando  los  mismos  pro  cedind- 
entos  que  deban  observar  los  ciu- 
dadanos  del  pais  ^  que  pertenezca 
el  tribunal, 

ARTfOULO  XII. 

Los  procedimientos  judiciales 
peudicntes  al  caujearse  las  ratiti- 
caciones  de  este  ti'atado,  en  los 
territories  sobre  los  cuales  Espafia 
rennncia  6  cede  su  soberania,  se 
deteruiinariin  con  arreglo  A  las 
reglasaiguieiites: 

1.  Las  sentencias  dictadas  en 
causae  civiles  eutre  particnlares  6 
en  materia  criminal,  antes  de  la 
fecha  mencionada,  y  contra  his  cua- 
les no  haya  apelacion  6  casacion 
con  arreglo  A  las  leyes  espanolas, 
seconsiderariin  conio  firmes,  y  serAn 
ejecutadas  en  debida  forma  por  la 
Autoridad  competente  en  el  terri- 
torio  dentro  del  cnal  dichas  senten- 
cias  deban  cumplirse. 
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2.  Civil  suits  between  priviite  in- 
dividuals wliicb  aiay  on  the  (iiite 
mentioned  be  nndetermined  eliall 
be  prosecuted  to  Judgment  belore 
the  court  in  wLicli  tLey  may  then 
be  pending  or  in  the  Cfiart  that 
may  be  substituted  therefor. 

3.  Oi'iminal  actions  pending  on 
the  date  mentioned  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Spain  against  citi- 
zens of  the  territory  which  by  this 
treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall 
continue  under  its  jurisdiction  un- 
til final  judgment;  but,  such  judg- 
meut  having  been  rendered,  the 
execution  thereof  shall  be  commit- 
ted to  the  competent  authority  of 
the  place  in  which  the  case  arose. 

Article  XIII, 

The  rights  of  property  secured 
by  copyrights  and  patents  acquired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  in  Foito  Kico,  the  Philippines 
and  other  ceded  territories,  at  tlie 
thne  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  respected.  Spanish  sci- 
entific, literary  and  artistic  works, 
not  subversive  of  public  order  in 
the  territories  in  question,  shall 
continue  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  such  territories,  for  the 
period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Abtiole  XIV. 

Spain  shall  have  the  power  to 

establish  consular  officers  in  the 
porta  and  places  of  the  territories, 
the  sovereignty  over  which  has 
been  either  relinquished  or  ceded 
by  the  present  treaty 

Article  XY. 

The  Government  of  each  country 
will,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  ac- 
cord to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
other  country  the  same  treatment 
in  respect  of  all  jiort  charges,  in- 
cluding   entrance    and   clearance 


2.  Los  pleitos  civiles  entre  par- 
ticulares  que  en  la  fecha  mencio- 
niida  no  hayan  side  juzgados,  con- 
tiuuai'i'in  su  tramitaci6n  ante  el 
tribunal  en  que  se  halie  el  proceso, 
6  ante  aquel  que  lo  sustituya. 

3.  Las  acciones  en  materia  crimi- 
nal pendientes  en  la  feoha  mencio- 
nada  ante  el  Tribunal  Supremo  de 
Espana  contra  oiudadauos  del  terri- 
torlo  que  segfln  este  t  rat  ado  deja  de 
ser  espaiiol,  continuar4n  bajo  su  ju- 
risdiccii^n  liaata  que  recaiga  la  sen- 
teuciadeflnitiva;  pero  una  vez  dlc- 
tada  esa  seutencia,  su  ejecuci6n 
ser<1  encomenda^la  a  la  Autoridad 
competente  del  lugar  en  que  la 
acciuu  se  siiscito. 

ARTfCULO   XIII. 

Oontinuatilnrespetdudoselosde- 
rechos  de  propriedad  llteraria,  ar- 
tistica  6  industrial,  adquiridos  por 
espauoles  en  las  Islas  de  Cuba  y  en 
las  de  Puerto  Rico,  rili])inas  y  de- 
mis  territorios  cedidos,  al  hacerse 
el  canje  de  las  ratiflcaciones  de  est© 
tratado.  Las  obras  eapanolas  cien- 
tificas,  literarias  y  artisticas.que  no 
Sean  peligrosas,  para  el  orden  ptib- 
lico  en  dichos  territorios,  continu- 
aniu  entrando  en  los  misiuos,  con 
franquicia  de  todo  derecho  de  adua- 
na  por  un  plazo  de  diez  alios  A  con- 
tar  desde  el  canje  de  ratiflcaciones 
de  este  tratado. 

AirrfouLO  XIV 

Espaiia  podrS,  establecer  Agen- 
tes  ConsnJarea  en  los  puertos  y 
plazas  de  los  territorios  cuya  re- 
nuncia  y  cesiou  ea  objeto  de  este 
tratado. 


ABTfCULO  SV. 

El  Gobierno  de  cada  pais  conce- 
derti,  por  el  t^rmino  de  diez  anos, 
&  los  bnques  mercantes  del  otro  el 
mismo  trato  en  cuanto  i  todos  los 
derechos  de  pucrto,  inclnyendo  los 
de  eutrada  y  salida,  de  faro   y 
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dues,  light  dne-t,  and  toDiiago 
duties,  as  it  accords  to  its  owu 
merchaDt  vessels,  not  pngiiged  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

This  article  may  at  any  time  be 
terniiiiated  on  six  montlis'  notice 
given  by  either  Government  to  the 
other. 


Artici,b  XVI. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  any  obli- 
gations assumed  in  this  treaty  by 
the  United  Htates  with  respect  to 
Cuba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  its 
occupancy  thereof;  but  it  will 
upon  the  termination  of  such  occu- 
pancy, advise  any  Government 
established  in  the  island  to  assume 
the  same  obUgations. 

Article  XVII 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  theUnited 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain;  and  the  ratiflcations 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
within  six  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  or  ea''lier  if  possible. 

In  faith  wliereof,  we,  the  respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  oar  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the 
tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  eight. 


SEAI, 

seal' 
seal' 

SEAL 


William  II.  Day 
CusHMAN  K.  Davis 
William  P  Feyb 
Geo.  Gkay 
Whitelaw  Eeid. 


t()nL'lii.je,  que  conrede  &  sns  propios 
buques  mercautes  no  eiuiileados  en 
el  comercia  de  cabotaje. 

Bste  articiilo  puede  ser  denun- 
ciado  en  cnali^uier  tiempo  dando 
noticia  previa  de  ello  cualq  uiera  de 
los  dos  Gobiernos  al  otro  cou  seis 
meses  de  antieipacidn. 

ABTfOULO  XVI 

Queda  entendklo  que  cualfiniera 
obligacita  aceptadaen  estetratado 
porlosEstadosUnidosconresiiecto 
&  Cuba,  esti  limitiula  al  tiempo  que 
dure  8u  ocupaciou  en  esta  isla, 
pero  al  terminar  dicha  ocupacion, 
aconsejarin  alGobierno  que  se  es- 
tablezca  en  la  isla  que  acepte  las 
mismas  obligaciouea. 

AB-rfcuLO  XVII 

ElpaseiitetratadoserAratificado 
por  el  Fresideute  de  los  Ketados 
Unidos,  de  acuerdoycon  la  aprn- 
bacion  del  Senado,  Su  Majestad  la 
KeinaPegentedeEspaiia;  ypory 
las  ratificaciones  se  canjeariin  en 
Washington  deiitro  del  plazo  de 
seis  meses  desde esta  fecba,  6  antes 
si  posible  fuese. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual,  los  respectivos 
Plenipoteneiaiioa  firman  y  sellan 
este  tratado. 

Hecho  por  dnplicado  en  Paris  (i 
diez  de  Diciembre  del  aiio  mil  ocho- 
cientos  uoveuta  y  ocho. 

EUGENIO  MONTEEO  EfoS 
[SEAL] 

B.  DE  ABABZUZi 

[seal] 

J.  DE   GaENIOA 

[seal] 

W  11  DE  Villa  Ureutia 
[sbal] 

RAFASL  0EBJ£H0 

[seal] 
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PROTOfTOL    No  1 

Conference  of  Ovlober  1,  18'J8, 

Present:  On  tlie  ynirt  of  the 
United  States, Messrs :  Day,DaviB, 
Frye,  Gray,  Reid. 

On  the  part  of  Spain  Messrs: 
Moiitero-llios,  Aharznza,  Garuica, 
Villa-UiTutiaOerero. 

There  wiia  i)resent,  as  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Ooinmissioii, 
Mr.  Mooro,  and  as  Interpreter  of 
the  same  GoinmiHsion,  Mr,  Fergus- 


Mr.  Ojeda,  Secretary  of  the 
Spiintsh  Commission,  not  having 
arrived  in  Paris,  his  dnties  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Jloiitero  Kios, 
llie  American  UonimisMioners  as- 
seiiiitig,  discharged  by  Mr,  Villa- 
Urnitia. 

The  commissions  and  full  power 
of  the  American  Oommissioners 
were  exhibited  to  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners and  copies  given  to 
them. 

The  commission  of  the  American 
Secretary  was  also  exhibited,  and 
a  copy  furnished  to  the  Spanish 
Commissioners. 

The  commissions,  which  were 
alao  full  powers,  of  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  were  exhibited,  and 
copies  given  to  the  American  Com- 


Peotocolo  No.  1. 

Conferciiciu  del  1'='  <ie  Octuhre  1898. 

Presentes  por  parte  de  los  Esta- 
dos  Unidos  de  America,  los  Se- 
nores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 
Beid. 

Por  parte  de  Espaiia  los  Senores 
Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
Villa-TJrrutia,  Cerero. 

Asistian  en  calidad  de  Secretario 
de  la  Comi8i6n  de  los  Estados  Uni- 
dos, encargado  de  la  redaccinn  in- 
glesa  del  protocolo,  Mr  Moore,  y 
como  Inti^rprete  de  dicha  Coniis- 
i6ii  Mr  Fergnsson. 

No  habieiido  aliu  Uegado  k  Paris 
el  Secretario  de  la  Uoniision  Espa- 
nola,  Seiior  Ojeda,  se  pre8t6  k  hacer 
siis  veces,  por  mediacion  del  Sr. 
Montero  Bios  y  con  el  aseutimi- 
eiito  de  los  Comisarios  Americanos, 
el  Seiior  Villa- Urrutia. 

Loa  nombramientos  y  plenipo- 
t«ncias  de  los  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos fueron  presentados  A  los 
Comisarios  espauoles  k  qnienes  ae 
entregaron  copias  de  los  niismos. 

Tambi^n  fue  presentado  el  Jiom- 
bramiento  del  Secretario  de  la 
Comisi6n  Americana  y  hecha  eu- 
trega  de  una  copia  de  ^1. 

Asiniismo  fueron  presentados  por 
los  Comisarios  Espaiiolessus  pleni- 
potencias  de  que  se  dieron  copias 
%,  la  Comisl6n  Americana. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  proto-  Seconvinoen  quelas  Actasdela 
cols  of  the  Conferences  should  be  confereucia  se  redactasen  eu  espa- 
kept  la  English  and  in  Spanish  by    tiol  &  ingles  por  los  reapectivoa 
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the  respective  Secretaries,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  clisagreemeiit 
between  tlietn  it  should  be  settled 
by  the  Commission  ere,  to  whom 
the  jjrotocols  shoizld  always  be 
submitted  for  approval. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
protocols  should  contain  the  prop- 
ositions presented  by  the  Com 
missioners  and  the  aotion  thereon, 
suppressing  any  record  of  the  de- 
bates, in  order  that  the  discussions 
should  be  as  full,  frank,  and 
friendly  as  was  desired  by  all  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners 
moved  that  the  Commissioners  on 
either  side  should  have  the  right 
to  file  memoranda  on  points 
deemed  by  them  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  such  action. 
On  this  motion  no  decision  was 
reached. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Montero  Eios  thut  an  order  of 
business  be  established  by  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Cray  moved 
that  a  committee  be  ajipointed,  to 
consist  of  a  Comiriissioiier  on  each 
side,  to  agree  upon,  frame  and 
submit  to  the  conference  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  guidance  thereof. 
The  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  VillaUrrutia  were 
designated  as  the  Committee,  and 
requested  to  report  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  the  next  session,  ■which  it 
was  resolved  should  be  held  on 
October  3,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 


The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  stated  tliat  he  waa 
charged  by  his  Government  to  lay 
before  the  American  Commission- 
ers a  proposition,  in  limine  and  of 
a  pressing  nature,  which  he  pre- 
sented in  writing  and  of  which  a 
copy  and  translation  are  hereto 
annexed.  Mr  Day  requested  that 
it  be  read,  which  was  done,  the  In- 
terpreter translating  it  into  Eng- 
lish. Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading,   Mr  Day  said    that    the 


Secretarios,  y  que  cuando  no 
hubiese  entre  ellos  acaerdo,  re- 
solviese  la  conferencia,  &  cuya 
»probaci6n  habian  de  ser  siempre 
Bometidas. 

Se  acordo  tambi(5n  que  endichas 
actas  eonstasen  las  proposiciones 
que  presentarart  los  Comisarios  y 
los  acuerdoa  que  recayeran  sobre 
las  mismas,  suprimiendo  en  cambio 
cuanto  se  refiriese  A  so  discusion 
para  permitir  que  esta  fuera  tan 
amplia,  tan  franca  y  tan  annistosa 
comos  unos  y  otros  Comisarios 
deseahan. 

Los  Comisarios  Espafioles  ])ro- 
pusieron  que  los  Comisarios  de  una 
ti  otra  de  laa  partes  tavieran  el 
derecho  de  presentar  Memoranda 
sobre  aquellos  puntos  que  por  sn 
importanciaentendieran  que  asi  lo 
requerian.  No  se  decidid  nada 
sobre  este  punto. 

Indicada  por  el  SeSor  Montero 
Eios  la  oouveniencia  de  fljar  el 
Ordcn  do  los  traliaijos  de  la  Oomi- 
sion,  propuao  Mr  Gray  el  nom- 
brauiiento  de  dos  delegados  en 
representaci^n  de  cada  una  de 
las  partes  ]>ara  que,  puestos  de 
acuerdo,  redact«n  y  sometan  A  la 
Conferencia  las  reglas  de  proeedi- 
mionto  k  que  f5sta  deba  ajustarse. 
Aprobada  la  proposicidn,  fueron 
designados  el  Sr  Villa-  Urrutia 
y  Mr  Gray  para  la  redacei6n  del 
reglamento  que  habia  de  presen- 
tarse  ft  la  aprobacion  de  la  con- 
ferencia en  su  pr6sima  eesion, 
acordj'uidose  que  i^sta  tuviera  lugar 
el  3  de  Octubre  &  las  dos  de  la 
tarde. 

EI  Presidente  de  la  Comisidn 
Espaiiola  manifesto  que  tenia  en- 
cargo  de  so  Gobierno  de  presentar 
6,  los  Comisarios  Americanos  como 
cuestiiin  previa  y  de  eariicter  ur- 
gente  una  moci6n  que  presents  por 
eserito  y  cuya  eopia  ea  anexa  al 
Protflcolo.  Mr  Day  pidiii  que  se 
diera  de  ella  lectura,  y  asf  lo  hizo, 
traduci^ndola  al  ingl6s  el  Int6r- 
prete, 

Terminada  la  lectura  d6clar6  Mr 
Day  que  los   Comisarios  Ameri- 
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American   Oommiasioners  would  canos    eatudiarfan    dictm    iiioci^n 

esamiiie  the  propositioti  and  reply  y  darian  su  respucsta  eit  la  sesiim 

to  it  at  tlie  next  sessiou.  proxima, 

William  R,  Day  E  Montbro  Rios 

OusHMAN  K.  Davis  B  dk  Abarzuza 

Wm.  V.  Fbvb  J  DE  Garkica 

Geo.  Gray  vV  u  de  Villa  Urrutia 

WiiiTELAW  llEiD,  Rafael  Oereeo 

J.  R.  MooBG, 


Annex  to  I'cotocol  No,  I, 

1a)S  Comisarios  espaFioles  para  eonveiiir  con  loa  Senores  Comisarios 
Americanos  uii  Tratiulo  de  paz  entre  EspaHa  y  los  listados  Unidoa  de 
America  tieiicn  el  boiior  de  liacer  preseute  a  los  Seiiores  Oomiaarios 
Americanos  lo  siguieitte: 

Habii^ndose  con  venido  en  el  articulo  6°  del  Protocolo  flrmado  en  Waali- 
iiiflton  el  12  de  Agosto  ultimo  porel  Sefior  MinistrodeEstadodelGobi- 
erno  federal  y  el  Seiior  Bmbajadur  de  Fraiicia  en  concepto  de  I'lenipo- 
teiiciai'io  de  Espaiia  en  qne  "al  eondairse  y  firmaise  aquel  doenmento 
deberian  serRuapendidiis  las  liostilidades  entre  los  dos  paises";  y  siendo 
de  nste  convenio  inmediatay  necesarla  coiiseciiencia  que  el  SUitu  quo 
existente  en  aquel  mouiento  en  Filipinas  nohabia  de  poder  alterarse  en 
perjuicio  de  nin^ifuiia  de  las  dos  Alias  parres  coatratantes  mientraa 
liubicra  de  diirar  tal  suspension  de  lioatilidades,  loa  ComiBarios  eapafioles 
entieiiden  que  liabiendo  de  ser  el  sobrediclio  Protocolo  y  aa  eatricta 
observnncia  la  base  necesaria  del  Tratado  de  ))iiz  qne  eatfl.n  llamados  6, 
eonvenir  con  loa  Seiiores  Oomiaarios  Americanoa,  estsin  en  el  caso  de 
proivoner  y  demandar  A  dicbos  Seiiores  Coinisarios  que  juntanieute  eon 
los  iiilrascrito^  se  sirvan  declarar  qne  diclio  Statu  quo  debe  ser  inmedia- 
tamente  reatablecido  por  la  parte  contratante  qneloliaya  alterado  6 
que  baya  con^entido  6  no  impedido  su  alteracii^n  en  perjuicio  de  la  otra. 

Y  entendicndo  los  Oomiaarios  eapafloles  que  tal  Statu  quo  fu6  alter- 
adoy  contini'ia  cadti  dfa  con  mayor  gravedad  altenindoaecn  perjuicio  de 
Espana  por  los  rebeldes  tagnloa  que  formaron  durante  la  camp;ma  y 
continuan  formando  una  fuerza  anxiliar  de  las  tropas  regulares  Anieri- 
canas,  demandaii  k  loa  Sefiores  Comlaarioa  Americanos  qne  .jantaiiicnte 
con  los  infraacritoa  ae  sirvan  <leclaTar  que  las  autoridades  y  Jef'es  dc  laa 
fuerzas  Americanaa  en  las  Islas  Filipinna  deben  procedcr  iumediata- 
mente  A  restablecer  en  an  eatricta  y  abaoluta  iutegridad  aquel  Statu  quo 
en  loa  territorioa  quo  ocupen  y  se  abstengan  de  impedir  por  uingi'in 
medio  directo  ni  indirecto  que  las  aatoridades  y  fuerzaa  espaiiolaa  lo 
rcstablezcan  en  loa  territories  que  no  ocupan  laa  de  los  Eatadoa  Unidos. 

Los  Oomiaarios  eapafioles  ae  reservan  volver  4  insiatir  sobre  eale 
Bsunto  asi  eomo  aobre  loa  derecbos  que  A  Espaila  pudieran  correaponder 
por  efecto  de  la  indicada  altcracion  que  ha  sufrido  y  puede  continnar 
Bufriendo  en  Filipiuaa  el  Statu  quo  del  12  de  Agosto  liltimo  basta  su 
re-it  ahk'c  i  I  n  i  en  to , 

liiStA  con  forme 

Emilio  ue  Ojeda 
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The  Spanish  OotnmiaaionerH  to  arrange  with  the  American  Oonmiis- 
sioners  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  American  Commissiouera  the 
following : 

It  having  been  agreed  by  Article  VI  of  the  Trotocol  signed  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  12  last  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Ambassador  of  France  acting  as  Plenipotentiary  of 
Spain  that  "upon  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  this  Protocol,  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries  sliall  be  suspended";  and  it  being  a 
direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  the«(a(« 
quo  at  the  time  existing  in  the  Philippines  eonld  not  be  altered  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  daring  the  continuance 
of  such  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  under- 
standing that  tiie  Protocol  aforesaid  and  its  observance  must  be  tlie 
necessary  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace  they  are  called  upon  to  arrange 
with  the  American  Commissioners,  feel  bound  to  propose  and  demand 
of  the  said  Commissioners  that  jointly  with  the  undersigned  they  be 
pleased  to  declare  that  tlie  said  statu  quo  must  be  immediately  restored 
by  the  contracting  party  tliat  may  have  altered  the  same,  or  that  may 
have  consented  to  or  iailed  to  prevent  its  alteration  to  the  pr^udice  of 
the  other. 

And  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  understanding  that  such  statu  qya 
was  altered  and  continues  being  altered  with  daily  increasing  gravity 
to  the  prejudice  of  Spain  by  the  Tagalo  rebels,  who  formed  during  the 
campaign  and  still  form  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  regular  American 
troops,  demand  of  the  American  Commissioners  that  jointly  witli  the 
undersigned  they  be  pleased  to  declare  that  tlie  authorities  and  officers 
of  the  American  forces  in  tlie  Philippine  Islands  must  at  once  proceed 
fully  and  absolutely  to  restore  the  said  statu  quo  in  the  territories  they 
may  occupy,  and  must  abstain  from  preventing,  by  any  means,  direct 
or  indirect,  the  restoration  thereof  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  forces 
in  the  territory  not  occupied  by  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sjianiah  Commissioners  reserve  tlie  right  to  insist  again  upon  this 
matter  as  well  as  upon  the  rights  that  may  attach  to  Spain  through  the 
effect  of  the  said  alteration  wliich  the  statu  qtio  of  August  12  last  has  suf- 
fered or  may  continue  to  suffer  in  the  Philippines  until  its  restoration. 

True  copy; 

Emilto  db  Ojeda. 


Commissions  and  Full  Powers  Rkferred  to  in  thh  Fore- 
going Protocol. 

COMMISSIONS  op  AMERICAN  PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 

William  McKinlby,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  all  who  shall  see  these  Presents,  Greeting: 

Know  Ye!  That,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Integ- 
rity and  Ability  of  William  11.  Day,  of  Ohio,  I  do  appoint  him  a  Com- 
missioner Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Protocol 
signed  at  ^yashington  of  the  twelftli  day  of  August,  18tl8,  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  a  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
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and  do  anthorize  and  emjiower  him  to  execute  and  lulflll  the  duties  ol 
this  commission,  witli  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  einolniiioiita  there 
Qiito  of  right  appertaiuing,  daring  the  pleasure  of  tlie  President  of  tiie 
United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  he  made  patent, 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  band  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  13th  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hnndied  and 
ninety-eight,  and  the  123rd  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Signed:  William  McKinley. 
By  the  President: 

Signed:  J.  B.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
The  commissions  of  the  other  American  Plenipotentiaries  were  in  the 
same  form,  their  names  being  as  follows: 
CusHMAK  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota, 
William  P.  Prtb,  of  Maine, 
Gkoegk  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and 
WniTBLAW  Keiu,  of  New  York. 


FULL   I'OWER   OF  AMURIOAN   PLENIPOTENTIARIES, 

WnLLiAM  McKiNLEY,  President  of  the  United  Statesof  America, to 
all  who  shall  see  those  Presents,  Greeting; 

Know  Ye !  Thai,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Integ- 
rity and  Ability  of  the  Honorable  William  E.  Day,  of  Ohio,  lately  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Onshnmn  K.  Davis, 
of  Minnesota,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  The  Honorable  William  P. 
Frye,of  Maine,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable 
Whitelaw  Beid,  of  New  Y^ork,  lately  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  France,  1  do  iippoint  them  joiiitly  and  severally  to  be 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  under  the  Protocol 
signed  at  Washington  ou  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1808,  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  a  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
hereby  empowering  them  jointly  and  severally  to  meet  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  or  to  be  appointed  under  said  Protocol  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
and  with  them  .to  negotiate  and  sign  a  Treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  their  Govern- 
ment; and  the  said  commission  to  hold  and  exercise  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  attixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington  .this  13th  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety -eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third. 

Signed:  William  McKimlet. 

By  the  President: 

Signed:  J.  B.  Mdore. 

Acting  :6'ec)e(ury  of  State, 
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COMMISSIOMS   AND  FULL   POWERS    OF    SPANISH    PLENIFOTBNTIABrES. 

Don  Alfonso  XIII,  por  .a  gracia  de  DioB  y  la  Constituciou  IJoy  de 
EspaQa  y  en  sn  noiiibre  y  durante  an  meuor  edad  DoSa  Maeia  Ceis- 
TINA,  Beina  Hegente  del  Reino, 

Por  cuauto  ha  Uegado  el  easo  de  celebrar  entre  EapaBa  y  los  Estadoa 
Unidos  de  America  un  tratado  de  paz;  siendo  neoesario  qne  al  efecto 
antorice  Yo  debidamente  {^  persouas  qae  merezcan  Mi  Bealconflanzay 
concurxiendo  en  Vos  Don  Eugenie  Montero  Bios,  Caballeio  de  la 
Insigne  Orden  del  Toison  de  Oro,  condecorado  con  el  Collar  de  la  Beal 
y  diatinguida  orden  de  Carlos  III,  Preaidente  del  Senado,  ex  miniatro 
de  la  Corona,  ex-presidente  del  Tribunal  Snpreino  de  Juaticia,  Acad6- 
nueodeladeCienciasMoralesyPoliticaailaseirconstandaaqueJiestefln 
paeden  apetereerse;  por  tanto,  He  veitido  en  elesiros  y  iionibraros,  como 
])or  la  presente  Ob  elijo  y  nonibro  para  que,  eu  eumplimJento  de  lo  esti- 
puiado  en  el  Articulo  quinto  del  Protoeolo  firmado  en  Wasliington  el 
diadoce  del  mea  deAgosto  liltimo  yrevestidodel  carsicterdeMi  Pleni- 
potenciario,  confereiicieis  y  convengaia  lo  miis  acertado  y  oportmio,  en 
uni(3n  de  los  demfia  Plenipotenciarios  que,  con  csta  miama  feclia,  uom- 
bro  y  con  loa  que  designe  al  propio  objeto  el  Preaidente  de  his  Eatadoa 
Unidos.  Y  todo  lo  que  aai  coiiferencieia,  convengaia,  trateia,  concluyaU 
y  finneis  to  doy  desde  aliora  por  grato  y  rato,  lo  observawi  y  cumplir^, 
Jo  har6  observar  y  ciimplir  como  si  por  Mi  misma  lo  Imbiere  confer- 
enciado,  eonveiiido  tratado,  concluido  y  finnado,  para  la  euiil  Os  doy 
Mi  pleiio  poder  en  la  m&%  amplia  forma  que  de  derecho  se  requiera.  Y 
en  fe  de  ello,  He  hechoa  espedir  la  presente  flrmada  lU'  Mi  niano,  debida- 
mente  sellada  y  refrendada  del  infrascrito  Mi  Ministro  de  Estado, 
Dado  en  el  Palacio  de  Madrid  &  veintidos  de  Septiembre  de  mil  oelio- 
cientos  noventa  y  oelio. 

Firmado:  MAEfA  C;ristina= 

El  Ministro  de  E8tado= 

Firmado=JuAH  Manuel  SiNCnEz 

Y  CrI'Tll5;REBZ  DE  CASTR0  = 


Don  Alfonso  XIII,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  conatitufion  King 
of  Spain,  and  in  his  name  and  (luring  liia  minority,  DoSA  Mauia 
Cbistina,  Queen  Bpgent  of  the  Kingdom: 

Whereas  the  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  conclnding  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  Treaty  of  peace,  and  it  being 
necessary  that  to  such  end  I  should  duly  confiT  authority  upon  per- 
sons who  shall  merit  my  royal  confidence,  and  you,  Don  Eugenio 
Montero  Rios,  Knight  of  the  Worthy  Order  of  the  Golden  Pleece, 
decorated  with  the  Collar  of  the  Eoyal  and  diatinguiahed  Order  of 
Charles  III,  President  of  the  Senate,  es-Minister  of  the  Crown,  es- 
President  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Jusiiee,  Academician  of  the 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  embody  the  characteriatica  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  I  have  therefore  chosen  and  appointed, 
and  by  these  piesents  do  choose  and  appoint  you  to  the  end  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  stipulations  of  Article  V  of  the  Protocol  signed  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  August  last,  and  investi^d 
with  the  character  of  my  Plenipotentiary,  you  may  in  unisoi  with  the 
T  P 2 
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other  PIenipoteiitiarii-8  I  have  appointed  under  this  date  and  those 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  purpose,  confer  and  agrt'c  upon  what  may  be  best  and  most  advis- 
able. And  everything  you  may  so  confer  and  agree  upon,  negotiate, 
conclude  and  sign,  1  now  confirm  and  ratify,  I  will  observe  and  execute, 
will  cause  to  be  observed  and  executed,  the  same  as  if  I  luyself  had 
conferred  and  agreed  upon,  negotiated,  concluded  and  signed  it,  for  all 
of  which  I  conler  upon  you  ample  authority  to  the  fullest  extent 
required  bylaw.  In  witness  wliereof  1  have  caused  these  presents  to 
issue  signed  by  my  hand,  duly  sealed  and  attested  by  the  undersigned, 
my  Minister  of  State. 

Given  in  the  Palace  of  Madrid  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Signed:  MABfA  Ceistina. 

Signed:  Juan  Manuel  SInchez  t  Guti^rkez  be  Oastbo, 

Minister  of  State. 


The  commissions  and  full  powers  of  the  other  Spanish  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  in  the  same  form,  their  names  and  titles  being  as  follows: 

Don  Buenaventura  Abarzuza,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  some- 
time Ambassador  and  Minister  of  the  Crown; 

Don  Jose  de  Garnica  y  Diaz,  Associat'C  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  Deputy  of  the  Cortes,  Member  of  the  General  Codification 
Commission,  ex-Vice-President  of  the  Congress  of  Deputies; 

Don  Wenceslao  Itamirez  de  VJlla-Urrutia,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Jtoyal  and  Distinguished  Order  of  Charles  III,  decorated  with  the 
White  Cross  of  the  second  class  of  Naval  Merit,  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Dutch  Lion  of  the  Netherlands,  Oak  Grown  of  Luxemburg,  the  Maji- 
dieh  of  Turkey,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France, 
of  the  Concepcion  de  Villaviciosa  of  I'ortugal,  decorated  with  the 
Gross  of  the  second  class  of  the  Bust  of  Bolivar,  Knight  of  St-Mauriee 
and  St-Lazarus  of  Italy,  of  the  Crown  of  Prussia,  of  the  Grown  of 
Christ  of  Portugal,  Licentiate  in  civil  and  canonical  law,  and  through 
competitive  examination,  in  administrative  law  Academician  Professor 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation,  my  Minister 
PleTiipotentiary  to  Uis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians; 

Don  Itafael  Gerero  y  Saenz,  General  of  Division,  Banking  General 
of  Engineers  of  the  first  Army  Corps,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Gross  of 
the  Orders  of  Snn  Hemienegildo  and  of  Military  Merit,  white  insignia, 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  third  class  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit, 
red  iusignia. 


COMMISSION   OF   AMERICAN  SEORETAET. 

William  MoKinlby,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
all  who  shall  see  these  i)re5ents,  greeting: 

Know  ye !  That,  reijosing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
and  Ability  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  New  York,  I  do  appoint  him  Sec- 
retary and  Counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  appointed 
under  the  Protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
1898,  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  Treaty  of  i>eace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and 
fulfill  the  duties  of  this  Commission,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
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emolaments  thereunto  uf  right  appertaining,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  St  ates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent, 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  he  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  13th  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  the  123rd  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Signed:  William  MoiuNLEv. 
By  the  President: 

Signed:  Wn.LiAM  IJ.  Day, 

Secretary  of  8tate. 


Protocol  No  2, 


PlEOTOOOLO   No.  2. 


Conference  of  October  3,  1898.         Confermicia  del  3  de  Oetubre  de  1898, 


Present:  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States :  Messrs :  Day,  Davis, 
Frye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore,  Fergus- 
son. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Montero  Eios  Aliarzuza  Garniea 
Villa-Urrntia  Oerero 

The  protocol  ol  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Villa- Urrutia, 
as  a  committee  on  procedure,  re- 
ported that  they  had,  after  confer- 
ring together,  decided  that  it  was 
not  advisable  at  present  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  any  rules  in 
addition  to  those  already  deter- 
mined upon  or  still  under  discus- 


The  question  of  aTinesing  to 
protocol  memoranda  on  ijoirits  of 
importance  was  then  " 


The  Spanish  Oommissi  oners  pro- 
posed that  the  Commissioners  on 
either  side  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  filing  memoranda  on  points 
wliich  they  should  deem  to  be  of 
suEBcient  importance  to  justify  snch 
action,  the  memoranda  so  filed  to 
be  annexed  to  the  protocols. 

The  American  Oommissionere 
proposed  that  the  right  should  be 
reserved  to  the  (Jommissioners  on 
eithw_  side  to  present  memoranda 
on  points  which  they  might  deem 
of  safiBcient  importance  to  justify 


Presentes  Por  part*  de  los  Es- 
ta-<los  Unidos  de  America,  los 
Senores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 
Eeid,  Moore,  Fergusson. 

PorpartedeBspaiia.  los  Seriorea 
Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza  Garniea 
Villa-Urrutia  Corero. 

El  protocolo  de  la  spui^u  anterior 
fu(!  leido  y  aprobado. 

Los  SeHores  Gray  y  Villa-Urru- 
tia como  ponentes  para  formolar 
laa  reglas  de  procedimiento,  niani- 
festaron  que  despm'sdehabercon- 
fereneiado,  habian  decidido  que  no 
creian  por  ahora  necesario  reco- 
mendar  que  se  adoptasen  otras  reg- 
las adicionales  4  las  acordadas 
anteriormente  y  que  atin  se  halla^ 
ban  snjetas  d  debate. 

Se  discutid  la  cuesti6n  de  nnir 
como  anexoa  al  protocolo  los  Mem- 
orandums relatives  4  asuntos  de 
importancia. 

LoaComisioDadosEspaiioIespro- 
pusieron  que  los  de  ambas  Partes 
tnvieraii  facultad  de  presentar 
Memorandums  sobre  los  pnntos 
que  creyeran  de  bastante  impor- 
tancia  para  jnstiflcar  tal  determi- 
nacidn  y  que  los  Memorandums 
formasen  parte  del  protocolo  codio 
anexos  al  miemo. 

Los  Comisionados  Americanos 
propusieron  que  sedeberiareservar 
d  los  Comisionados  de  ambaa  partes 
este  derecho  de  presentar  Memo- 
randums sobre  puntos  que  se  jnz- 
gaaen  de  bastante  importancia  paro 
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them  in  so  doing,  the  question  of 
annexing  such  niemorandii  to  the 
protocol  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Joint  Commission. 

No  agreement  having  been 
reached,  it  was  decided  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Secretaries  for 
their  consideration  and  adjust- 
ment, subject  to  the  further  action 
of  the  Commission. 

The  American  Commissioners 
then  read  their  reply  to  the  com- 
munication presented  by  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  at  the  first  con- 
ference in  relation  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  in  the  Philip- 
pines, A  copy  of  the  reply  is 
hereto  annexed. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  re- 
the  right  to  put  in  an  au- 
to the  reply  at  the  next  ses- 


The  Spanish  Commissioners  then 

asked  for  theopinionof  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  on  the  order  of 
business. 

The  American  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  were  ready  with 
propositions  as  to  matters  deter- 
mined by  tlie  Protocol. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  said 
they  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  propositions,  aa  hereto  an- 
nexed, were  then  read,  and  a  copy 
of  them  handed  to  the  Spanish 
Oommissioners. 

After  the  reading  was  completed, 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  desired  to  examine  the 
paper,  and,  if  necessary,  present 
amendments,  and  moved  that  an 
adjonrnrueut  be  taken  until  Friday. 

After  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  to  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on 
Friday,  October  7. 

William  E.  Day 
CusHMAN  K.  Da  via 
Wm.  p.  Frye 
Geo.  Geay 
Whitelaw  Reid. 
J.  B,  MooBB. 


hacerlo  asi',  pero  ipie  la  cuesti6n 
de  unir  tales  Memorandums  al  pro- 
tocolo  se  resolveria  en  cada  caso 
por  la  OomisiOn  en  pleno. 

So  habiiSndose  llegado  4  un 
acuerdo,  se  decidi6  encomendar 
el  asunto  al  estudio  y  resolucidn 
de  los  Secretarios,  salvo  la  aproba 
ei6n  posterior  de  la  Comision, 

Los  Comisionados  Americanos 
leyeron  luego  an  contestacii^n  .1  la 
eomuTiicacion  preseutada  por  los 
Gomisionados  Espauoles  en  la  pri- 
mera  eouferencia  relativa  A  la  con- 
servacit'in  del  utatu  quo  en  las  Islas 
Pilipiuas.  Una  copia  de  la  con- 
testacion  se  acompana  anesa  & 
esta  acta. 

Los  Comisiouades  espaiioles  se 
reservan  el  dereclio  de  coutest^u-  en 
la  priraera  sesion. 

LosComisionados  Espaiioles  pro- 
poneo  Inego  !i  los  Comisionados 
Americanos  queexpongan  su  opin- 
ion acerca  del  ordeu  que  se  seguirA 
en  los  trabajos  de  la  conferencia. 

Los  Gomisionados  Americanos 
maniflestan  que  tienen  preparadas 
proix)sieloues  sobre  asuntos  deter- 
m  ill  ad  OS  por  el  Protocolo. 

Los  Comisionados  Espaiioles 
dicen  que  estdn  preparados  ]»ara 
recibirlas. 

Las  proposiciones  que  se  in- 
cluyen  anexas  son  leidas  diindose 
copias  de  ellas  A  los  Comisionsidos 
Espauoles. 

Despu6s  de  terminada  la  lectura 
los  Gomisionados  Espauoles  mani- 
flestan  que  desean  examinar  el 
documcTito,  y  si  lo  creen  necesario 
preseutar  enmiendas,  y  propoueu 
que  se  aplace  la  sesion  hasta  el 
Viernos. 

Despui?s  de  haberse  discutido 
^sto,  se  couviuo  en  levantar  la 
sesicin  hasta  las  dos  de  la  tarde  del 
Viernes  7  de  Octubre. 

E.    MONTERO  lifOS 
B    TB   ABARZUZA 

J.   DE  (iAENIOA 

W  11  DK  Villa  Urbutia 

Rafael  Cerero 
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Ahhex  1  TO  Protocol  No.  2. 

The  Aiuericaii  Oominissioiiers,  having  duly  considered  the  communi- 
oatiou  made  to  them  iu  writing  by  the  tipaiiish  Uommissiouers  at  their 
conference  on  the  Ist  instant,  make  the  following  answer: 

The  American  Comiiiissioiiera  concur  in  the  opiiiiou,  which  that  oora- 
muuieation  ia  noderstood  to  convey,  that  the  Protocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  embodies  the  conditions  on  which  negotiations  for  peace  have 
been  undertaken. 

But  in  the  proposal  and  demand  of  the  Spanish  CommissionerB  that 
the  American  Commissioners  join  them  in  a  declaration  that  the  status 
quo  existing  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Protocol  "  must  be 
immediately  restored  by  the  contracting  party  that  may  have  altered 
the  same,  or  that  may  have  consented  to  or  failed  to  prevent  its  altersi- 
tion  to  the  i>rejudice  of  the  other",  as  well  as  in  the  demand  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  that  the  American  Oommissionersjoin  them  in 
the  declaration  that  the  American  authorities  in  the  Philippines  shall 
proceed  to  restore  or  else  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  ett'ort  oi 
ypain  to  restore  the  status  quo  understood  by  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Tagalo  rebels,  who  are  described 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  forces,  the  American  Commissioners 
cau  see  nothing  but  a  proposal  and  demand  to  divert  the  conference 
Irom  the  object  for  which  it  has  met  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  two  Governments,  and  not  to  the  Com- 
missioners here  assembled.  The  American  Commissioners  do  not 
intend  to  intimate  that  the  proposal  was  made  with  this  design,  but 
they  think  it  evident  that  this  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  its 
discussion. 

The  topics  embraced  in  the  communication  of  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners were  set  forth  in  much  detail  in  notes  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  Washington  to  the  Deyartmeut  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
August  29  and  September  3  and  11.  To  these  notes  the  Department  of 
State  replied  on  September  5  and  16.  An  examination  of  these  diplo- 
matic papers  will  show  that  they  embraced  contested  matters  of  fact  as 
well  as  contested  matters  of  law.  In  respect  of  some  of  the  questions 
of  fact,  is  is  probable  that  neither  Government  at  present  possesses 
full  and  accurate  information;  while,  in  respect  of  other  questions  of 
fact,  the  reports  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Government  were  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  authentic  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  as  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  at  least  some  of  these 
reports  were  not  of  an  official  character.  In  respect  of  questions  of 
law,  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  were  also  at  vatiance. 

The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
diversion  and  failure  of  the  preseut  negotiations,  as  wel!  as  on  the 
ground  of  a  want  of  power,  deem  themselves  obliged  to  reply  that  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  proposals  and  demands  of  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  having  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  (Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  answered  in  notes  of  the  Department  of 
State,  any  further  demands  as  to  military  operations  in  the  Philippines 
must  be  addressed  by  the  Government  of  Spain  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  and  consequently  that  they  cannot 
join  ill  the  inupofscd  declar'itious. 

True  copy:  J.  B.  Moore. 
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Aknex  2  TO  Protocol  Ko.  2. 

Xn  entering  upon  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  natural  pro- 
cedure is  to  follow  the  order  ot  the  topics  in  the  Protocol  of  August  13, 
1898,  by  which  the  United  States  and  Spain  agreed  npon  the  terms  on 
whicli  they  would  enter  upon  the  present  negotiations. 

By  Article  I  of  the  Protocol,  Sjiain  agrees  to  "relinquish  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba". 

With  a  view  to  the  immediate  execution  of  this  engagement,  steps 
have  already  been  taken  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  as  provided 
by  the  Protocol. 

Only  on©  thing  remains  to  complete  the  legal  formalities  of  the  trans- 
action, and  that  is  to  embody  in  a  treaty  of  peace  an  appropriate  stipnla- 
tion  by  which  Spain  relinquishes,  according  to  the  engagements  of  the 
Protocol,  all  claim  of  sovereignty  and  title. 

The  American  Commissioners  therefore  propose,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  following  artide: 

"The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sover- 
eignty over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

"  In  this  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  and  title  is  included  all  claim 
to  the  public  domain,  lols  and  squares,  vacant  lauds,  public  buildings, 
fortifications  and  the  armaments  thereof,  and  barracks  and  other 
structures  which  are  not  private  individual  property.  The  archives, 
state  papers,  public  records,  and  all  papers  aud  documents  relative  to 
the  domain  and  sovereignty  of  the  islami  and  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the  government  thereof,  including  all  judicial  and  legal  documents 
and  other  public  records  necessary  or  convenieut  for  securing  to  individ- 
uals the  titles  to  property  or  other  rights,  are  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
relinquisliment ;  but  an  authenticated  copyof  anyof  thom  that  may  he 
required  will  be  given  at  any  tiine  to  such  officer  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment [as]  may  apply  for  it.  The  Government  of  Spain  will  likewise 
furnish  an  authenticated  copy  of  any  paper,  record  or  document  in  the 
Spanish  archives,  home  or  colonial,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
tribunals,  home  or  colonial,  relative  to  the  domain  and  sovereignty  of 
the  island  and  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  government  thereof,  or 
necessary  or  convenient  for  securing  to  individuals  the  titles  to  prop- 
erty or  other  rights." 

By  Article  II  of  tiie  i'rotocol,  Spain  agrees  to  "cede  to  the  United 
States  the  Islat^d  of  Porto  Eico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  West  ludies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladroues,  to 
be  selected  by  the  United  States". 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  selected  in  the  fjadrones 
the  Island  of  Guam,  the  American  Commissioners  propose  as  the  next 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  following  stipulation: 

"The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Guam,  in  the  Ladrones. 

"In  this  cession  is  included  all  right  and  claim  to  the  public  domain, 
lots  and  squares,  vacant  lauds,  public  buildings,  fortifications  and  the 
arruEiments  thereof,  and  barracks  aud  other  structures  which  are  not 
private  individual  pro])erty.  The  archives,  state  papers,  public  records, 
and  all  papers  and  documents  relative  to  the  domaiu  and  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  and  necessary  or  convenieut  for  the  government  thereof, 
including  all  judicial  and  legal  documents  and  other  public  records 
necessary  or  convenient  for  securing  to  individaals  the  titles  to  prop- 
erty or  other  righta,  are  embraced  in  the  foregoing  cession;  but  an 
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aatheittiL-ated  copy  of  any  of  tiiem  that  may  be  required  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  such  officer  of  the  Spanish  Gorenimeiit  as  may  apply 
for  it.  Tbo  Government  of  Spain  will  likewise  famish  an  authenti- 
cated copy  of  any  paper,  record  or  document  in  the  Hpanish  archives, 
home  or  colonial,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  tribunals,  home 
or  colonial,  relative  to  the  domain  and  aovereis'ity  of  the  islands  ajid 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  government  tlieicof,  or  necessary  or 
convenient  tor  securing  to  individuals  the  titles  to  property  or  other 
rights." 
True  copy : 

J.  IJ,  Moore. 


Pbotoool  Ho. 


Peotocolo  No.  3. 


Conference  of  Octoier  7, 1398.         Confei  envia  del  7  de  Octubre  de  1893. 


Present  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Messrs.  Day 
Davis  Frye  Gray  Eeid  Moore 
Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Sjiain  Messrs. 
Moiitero  Eio8,  Abarzuza  tiarnica, 
Villa  Urrutia,  Cerero. 

Sir.  Ojeda,  having  exhibited  his 
commission  and  furnished  a  copy 
of  it,  assumed  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Spanish  Oommission. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

On  the  question  of  procedure 
referred  to  them  at  the  last  con- 
ference the  Secretaries  made  the 
following  report; 

"Where  a  proposition  ispresented 
and  rejected,  tlie  side  presenting 
it  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a 
brief  memorandum  giving  Ita  rea- 
sons in  support  of  such  proposi- 
tion, aud  the  other  side  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  a  brief  reply,  the 
written  discussion  to  be  confined 
to  such  memorandum  and  reply, 
which  are  to  be  annexed  to  the 
protocol." 

This  rcpoi  t  was  adopted  by  unan- 
imous conticnt. 

The  Spanish  Commissi  oners  then 
presented,  in  pursuance  of  the  res- 
ervation made  by  them  sit  fhe  last 
conference,  a  reply  to  the  Ameri- 
can answer  on  the  subject  of  the 
ttattu  quo  in  the  Philippines,  at 


Presentes.  Por  parte  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America  los 
Senores  Day,  Davis,  Prye,  (iray, 
Beid,  Moore,  Fergusson, 

Por  parte  de  EspaFia  los  Seilores 
Montrro  llios  Abarzuza  Oarnica, 
ViJIa-Urrutia,  Cerero. 

El  Sr.  Ojeda  despucs  de  haber 
prescntatlo  su  nonibiarniento  y 
dado  copia  de  #1,  aetuo  on  calidad 
de  SecretariodelaComisidn  Eapa- 
uola. 

Se  Iey6  y  aptobii  el  acta  do  la 
sesioii  anterior, 

Respecto  del  procedimiento  que 
liabfa  de  adoptarse  y  que  en  la 
iiltima  sesit^n  se  dejo  A  cargo  da 
loa  Secretarios,  estos  inforinaron 
habcrllegadoalacuerdosiguiente: 

"Siempre  que  una  proposicii'm 
sea  preseiita^la  y  reuhazada,  la 
parte  que  la  haya  presenta^lo  ten- 
drA  el  derecho  de  aiiadir  un  breve 
Memorandum  en  que  se  e>\.tsen 
las  razonesen  que  aquella  se  funda, 
y  la  otra  parte  tenilrA  el  dereclio 
de  contestar  en  forma  breve,  limi- 
tSndose  dicha  discusion  por  escrito 
al  citado  Memorandum  y  contea- 
tacion  que  ir^n  aiiexos  al  acta." 

El  acnerdo  antcriorfuc  uniuime- 
mente  aprobado. 

Los  Comisarios  Espat^oles  pre- 
sentiin  en  virtud  <l6  lareserva  que 
hicivriiii  en  la  liltima  conferencia 
una  coiitcstaciiin  &  la  coniunlca- 
clou  de  los  Comisarios  Americanos 
relativa  al  •Statu  quo  eu  Filipinas, 
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the  Bame  time  stating  that  the  maiiifestaDdo  al  mismo  tiempoque 
reply  was  iiresented  for  the  pur-  el  objeto  de  dicha  coiitestacion  era 
pose  of  reserving  the  right  to  bring  el  de  reservar  el  derecho  de  pro- 
op  the  subject  hereafter.  mover  est*  asunto  ulterioriaente. 

The  reply  was  received  and  filed ;  Dicho   docamento  fii6   debida- 

copy  and  translation  are  hereto  meute  recibido  y  su  copia  y  tra- 

anuexed.  duccl6n   figuran  como  anexos  al 
acta  presente. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  then  Los  Comisarios  Espanoles  pre- 

presented,   as  an   amendment  to  sentan  !i  continnacion,  como  enmi- 

the  American  proposals,  a  set  of  euda  &  las  proposiciones  de  los 

articles,    in    Spaniah,    copy    and  Americanos,  el  aiticalado  que  va 

translation  of  which   are  hereto  adjunto,  relativo  i  Cuba  y  Puerto 

annexed,  in  relation  to  Cuba  and  Bico. 
Porto  Kico. 

TheAmerican  Commissioners,  in  Los    Comisarios  Americanos,   A 

order  to  afford  opi)ortunity  for  the  fin  de  diapouer  del  tiempo  necesa- 

translation  and   consideration  of  rio  para  la  traducoiou  y  considera- 

tbe  articles,  moved  that  the  con-  cion  de  dicho  articulado,  propusie- 

ferenee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  ron  que  la  conferencia  fuese  apala- 

Oetober  11,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  zadahastaelMarteslldeOctubre. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  Se  aprob6    este    acuerdo    y   se 

accordingly.  aplazo  la  proxima  sesiou  liasta  el 
dia  11  de  Octubre  &  las  2  P.  M. 

William  E.  Day  B  Montbbo  Hi'os 

OusHMAN  K.  Davis  B  de  Abaezuza 

Wm.  P  FBYE  J  DB  Garnica 

Geo,  Gray  W  E  db  Villa  Ukbutia 

Whitelaw  Reid.  Eapael  Ceeero 

John  B.  Moore.  Emilio  de  Ojeda 


Annex  1  to  Protocol  No,  3. 
comision  para  la  nkgociacion  de  la  paz  con  los  estados  unidos, 


No.  2  (a). 

Los  Comisarios  espaiioles  se  ban  enterado,  con  la  deteuei6n  que 
feqniere  la  importancia  del  asnnto,  de  la  contestacion  escrita  en  que  los 
Comisarios  americanoa  se  niegan  ^  aceptar  la  proposicion  que  los  espa- 
Eoles  habiamos  preseiitado  en  la  sesiou  celebrada  por  loa  unos  y  los 
otros  en  1°  del  corriente,  para  que  se  declarase  por  la  conferencia,  en 
pleno,  que  debia  restableeerae  el  statu  quo  en  Pilipinas  existente  en  12 
de  Agoato  ultimo,  en  que  se  concluyd  y  flrm6  en  Washington  el  proto- 
colo,  euyo  articulo  6"  coutiene  el  acuerdo  de  suspender  laa  bostilidades 
entre  los  dos  paises. 

Vista  esta  contestacidn,  los  Comisarios  espaiioles  entienden  que  es  de 
eu  deber  hacer  presente  A  los  SeEores  Comisarios  americanoa,  que  si  el 
statu  quo  existente  en  Pilipinas  en  12  de  Agosto  tUtimo,  lejoa  de  resta- 
blecerse  contini'ia  perturb^ndoae  cada  vez  inas,  en  perjuicio  de  Espana, 
el  Gobierno  de  S  M,  C.  y  en  au  nombre  bus  Plenipotenciarios  en 
esta  conferencia,  ae  reservan  proveer,  &  lo  que  entiendan  que  exige  el 
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derecho  de  Espaiia,  nna  vez  que  no  conciben  como  ha  de  poder  cele- 
braree  el  tratado  de  paz  que  estfin  encargadoa  de  couvenir  con  loa 
SeBores  Oomisarios  americanos  aobre  la  indeclinable  base  del  Protocolo 
de  Washington  de  32  de  Agosto  filtimo,  si  esta  base  se  est(i  alterando 
constantemente  en  una  de  sus  partes  y  oada  dia  en  mayor  perjuicio  de 
EspaSa. 

Paris,  7  de  Octnbre  de  1898. 

Esta  conforme 

Emilio  d     Ojbda 


[TronBUtion.] 

Annex  1  to  Peotocoi.  Xo.  3. 


No.  2  (a). 

With  the  careful  consideration  tlie  subject  demands,  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  have  informed  themselves  of  the  written  reply  in  which 
the  American  Oomraisaiouers  decline  to  accept  the  proposition  which 
the  Spaniards  presented  at  the  session  held  by  both  Commissions  on  the 
Ist  instant,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  joint  body  declare  that  the  statu 
quo  existing  in  the  Philippines  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  date  of  tlie 
concluding  and  signing  in  Washington  of  tlie  Protocol,  Article  VI  of 
wLich  contains  the  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries,  should  be  restored. 

In  view  of  this  reply,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  understand  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  known  to  the  American  Commissioners  tliat  if 
the  statu  quo  existing  in  the  Philippines  on  August  13  last,  far  from 
being  restored,  continues  to  be  disturbed  to  the  prejudice  of  Spain,  the 
Oovernraent  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty,  and  in  her  name  its  plenipoten- 
tiaries  in  this  conference,  reserve  the  right  to  act  as  they  may  deem  the 
rights  of  Spain  shall  require,  since  tliey  cannot  conceive  how  the  treaty 
of  peace  they  are  charged  with  arranging  with  the  American  Com- 
missioners upon  the  immutable  basis  of  the  Protocol  of  Washington  of 
August  12  last,  can  be  concluded  if  this  basis  is  being  constantly 
altered  in  one  of  its  parts,  and  continually  to  the  greater  ])rejudice  of 
Spain. 

True  copy:  Emilio  dm  Ojbda. 


Annex  2  to  Peotocoi.  No.  3. 


AETfCULO   1". 

^  Sn  Majestad  la  Beina  Cat6liea  en  nombre  y  representacirtn  de 
Kspaiia  y  conatitucionalmente  autorizada  por  las  Cortes  del  KeiTio, 
renuncia  h  su  soberania  sobre  la  Isia  de  Cuba,  transfiri(^ndola  &  los 
Kstados  Unidos  de  Am<^riea  que  la  aceptan  para  que  puedan  d  su  vez 
transferirla  oportnuamente  al  pueblo  cubano  con  Ha  condiciones  estab- 
lecidas  en  este  tratado,  ofreciendo  los  Eatados  Unidos  (jue  desde  su 
ratiflcaci6n  ser^n  siempre  y  fielmente  cumplidas. 
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ABTfOULO   2'. 

La  renuneia  y  transfereiieia  que  bace  8u  Majestad  OatxSlica  y  que 
aceptau  los  Estados  Uiiidoa  de  Arai5ricii,  compreude: 

1".  Todas  las  prerrogativas,  atribucionea  y  derechos  quo,  como  parte 
integrante  de  dicha  Soberaiiia,  corresponden  6,  Sn  Majestad  CatiSIica 
sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba  y  aus  habitantes : 

2".  Todas  las  cargas  y  obligaciones  de  totlas  clasea,  pendieiites  al 
ratificarse  este  Tratado  do  paz,  que  la  Corona  de  Espana  y  sns  Aiitori- 
dades  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  biibiesen  eontraido  legalmente  eii  el  ejercicio 
de  la  soberanfa  que  reimneian  y  transflercT-,  y  que,  en  tal  couoepto, 
formau  parte  integrante  de  la  misuia 

Arti'culo  3°. 

En  cnmplimiento  de  lo  convcnido  en  los  dos  arti'culoa  anteriores  Su 
Majestad  Oatolica,  en  la  represeutaciiSn  eon  que  celebra  este  Tratado, 
retiuucia  y  traustiere  6,  loa  Estados  Unidos,  que  los  aceptan,  eu  el  con- 
cepto  sobredicho,  todos  los  edificios,  miielles,  cuarteles,  fortalezas,  estab- 
lecimieutoa,  vfas  pliblieas  y  denias  bienes  iumuebles  que,  con  arreglo  & 
derecho,  sou  de  domiuio  piiblico,  y  que  como  de  tal  dominie  pOblico, 
corresponden  ^  la  Corona  de  Espana  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 

Quedau  por  lo  tanto  esceptuados  de  esta  renuueia  ytransferencia  todos 
los  bteiies  iiimuebles  radicantes  eu  la  Isla  de  Cuba  que  correspondan 
en  el  ordeu  civil  al  Estado,  en  concepto  de  su  propriedad  patrimonial, 
asl  como  todos  los  dereclios  y  bienes  de  cualquiera  clase  que  sean,  que, 
liasta  la  ratiflcaci<3n  del  presente  Tratado,  bayan  venido  paciflcaniente 
poseyendo,  en  concepto  de  duenos,  las  Provincias,  Mnuicipios,  Bstab- 
lecimientos  pliblicos  6  privados,  Corporacioues  eclesiSsticas  6  civiles  y 
cualesquieraotras  colectividades  que  tengan  legalmente  personalidad 
juridiea  para  adqnirir  y  poweer  bienes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  los  particu- 
lares,  cualquiera  que  eea  su  nacionalldad. 

8u  Majestad  Oatdlica  renuneia  tambi^n,  y  trausfiere  &  los  Estados 
Cnidos,  4  quien  se  le  entregarJin  por  el  Gobieruo  Espaiio],  todos  los 
documentos  y  titulos  que  se  refieran  exclusivamente  4  la  soberauia 
transferida  y  aceptada,  que  existnn  en  los  Arcbivos  de  la  Peiiiiisula. 
Uabieiido  de  facilitarle  eopias  cuando  los  Eatadoa  Uiiidos  laa  reclamasen, 
de  la  parte  correspondiente^dicba  Soberania  que  con  tengan  losdem^a 
documentos  y  titulos  tanibi^n  relatives  &  otros  asuntos  agenoa  4  la  Isla 
do  Cuba,  que  existan  en  los  mencionados  Archives.  Una  regla  anSloga 
habrd  reciprocamente  de  observarse,  4  favor  de  Espaila,  reapfcto  &  los 
documentosy  titulos  ageuos  en  tode  6  en  parte  £i  la  Isla  de  Cuba  que  se 
halleii  actualmente  eu  bus  Archivoa  y  que  iiiteresen  al  Gobierno  Espaiio]. 

Todos  los  Archives  y  Kegistros  otioialee,  asl  administrativos  como 
judiciales,  que  estftn  4  disposicion  del  Gobierno  de  Espalia  y  de  sus 
aatortclades  eu  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  que  se  refieran  (i  la  misma  isla  6  ^  bus 
habitantes  y  4  aus  derechos  y  bienes,  que  dar^n  d  dispoaicii^n  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  con  lea  mismos  derechos  y  obligaciones  con  que  hoy  lo 
estfin  &  disposicion  del  Gobierno  Espanol  y  de  dichas  sus  Autoridades. 
Loa  particulares,  asi  espauoles  como  cubanos,  tendran  derecho  A  sacar, 
con  arreglo  4  laa  leyea,  laa  eopias  aatorizadas  de  los  contratos,  testa- 
mentos  y  demds  documentos  que  formau  parte  de  lea  profcocolos  notari- 
ftlea  6  que  se  cuatodieu  en  los  Archivoa  administratJTOS  y  judiciales, 
biea  estos  se  halleu  eu  Espana  6  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
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Piira  fljar  las  cai-gas  y  oblifjiioioiies  de  todas  clases,  qne  la  Corona  de 
Espana  cede  y  traiisfiere  como  parte  de  eu  soberania  sobre  la  Isia  de 
Cuba  d  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  que  estos  aceptan,  se  atender4  A  las  do3 
reglas  siguientea: 

Primera.  Las  cargas  y  obligaciones  qne  bayan  de  trausferiise,  ban 
de  haber  sido  eetablecidas  en  forma  constitucional  y  en  uao  de  sua 
legi'timas  atribuciones,  por  la  Oorona  de  Espana,  como  soberana  de  la 
Isla  de  Cuba,  6  per  sus  Autoridades  legitimas  usando  de  laa  suyai 
respectivas,  antes  de  la  rati&eacion  de  este  Tratado. 

Seguiida,  Su  creaciou  6  constitacion  ha  de  haber  aido  para  el 
setvicio  de  la  lala  de  Cuba  6  con  cargo  a  sa  Tesoro  especial 

ARXfOULO  5". 

En  virtud  de  lo  dispnesto  en  el  Articulo  anterior  quedan  compren- 
didos  en  la  sobrcdicha  transferencia,  las  deudas  cualquiera  que  sea  an 
clase,  cargas  de  jnstioia,  sueldos  6  asignacionea  de  funcionarios  asi 
civiiea  como  eclesidsticos,  qne  hayan  de  contiiiuar  preatando  sna 
servicios  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  pensionea  de  .jubilacidn  y  retiro  y  de 
viudedad  u  horfandad  con  tal  que  en  todaa  ellas  concuirau  laa  dos  cir- 
cuustancias  preacritas  en  el  Articulo  anterior. 

ABTItiULO   (i*. 

9u  Majefitad  Catdlica,  en  nombre  y  representacl6n  de  Eapnfia,  y  con- 
stitiicioualmente  autorizada  por  las  Cortea  del  lieino,  cede  S.  loa  Estados 
Uuidoa  de  America  y  ^stos  aceptan  ptira  si  mismos,  la  Soberania  sobre 
la  Isla  de  Puerto  Kieo  y  laa  denies  que  corresponden  en  la  actualidad  d 
la  Corona  de  Espana  eu  las  Iiidiaa  Oceidentalea. 

Articulo  7". 

Eata  ce8i6n  de  la  soberania  sobre  el  territorio  y  habitautes  de  Puerto 
Uico  y  las  dernds  islas  meucionadas,  se  entiende  que  consiste  en  la 
cesion  de  los  dereclioa  y  obligaciones,  bienea  y  documentoa  relativos  ti 
la  Soberania  de  ilicfaaa  islas,  iguales  i  los  qne  respeeto  &  la  renuncia  y 
transferencia  de  la  soberania  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  se  definen  en  los 
Artfcalos  2"  bivsta  el  5°  inclusive  de  este  Tratado. 

Eata  con  forme 

EailLiO  DE  OjEDA 


ITran-Utl™.) 

Ahhbx  2  TO  Protocol  No.  3. 

Article  I. 

Her  Majesty  the  Catholic  Queen,  in  the  name  and  representation  of 
Spain,  and  thereunto  constitutionally  authorized  by  the  Oortea  of  die 
Kingdom,  relinquishes  her  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba,  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  accept  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  in  their  turn  transfer  it  at  the  proper  time  to  the  Cuban 
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people,  upon  the  coTiditious  established  in  this  treaty,  the  ITnited  States 
promising  liereby  that  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified  they  will  always  be 
faithfully  complied  with. 

Article  II. 

The  relinquishment  and  transfer  made  by  Her  Catholic  Majosty,  and 
accepted  by  the  United  States  of  Anaeriea^  embrace: 

1st.  All  the  prerogatives,  powers  and  rights,  which,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  sovereignty,  belong  to  Her  Catholic  M^esty  both  over  the 
Island  of  Cuba  and  over  its  inhabitants; 

2nd.  All  charges  and  obligations  of  every  hind  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Crown  of  Sjiain 
and  her  authorities  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  may  have  contracted  lawfully 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  hereby  relinquished  and  transferred, 
and  which  as  such  constitute  an  integral  part  thereof. 

Article  III. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  Her 
Catholic  Majesty,  acting  in  the  same  representative  character  with 
which  she  has  entered  into  this  treaty,  relinquishes  and  transfers  to 
the  United  States,  which  accept  them,  upon  the  conditions  above  stated, 
all  the  buildhigs,  wharves,  barracks,  fortresses,  establishments,  public 
ways  of  communication,  and  all  other  immovable  property  which 
according  to  law  attaches  to  the  public  domain,  and  which  so  attaching 
belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

All  immovable  property  situated  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  which  under 
the  civil  law  belongs  to  the  state  as  patrimonial  property,  and  all  rights 
and  property  of  whatsoever  kind,  which  up  to  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty  have  been  peacefully  enjoyed  and  held  in  ownership  by 
provinces,  municipalities,  public  and  private  establishments,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  cor))omtionB,  or  any  other  collective  bodies  lawftilly 
incorporated  and  having  legal  authority  to  acquire  and  hold  property 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  by  private  individuals,  whatsoever  their 
nationality,  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  above  relinquishment  and 
transfer. 

HerCatholicMajesty  further  relinquishes  and  transfers  to  the  United 
States  all  right  to  the  documents  and  papers  exclusively  relating  to 
the  sovereignty  hereby  relinquished  and  accepted,  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Peninsula,  said  documents  and  papers  to  be  delivered 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Copies  of  such  por- 
tions of  other  documents  and  papers  relating  to  other  subjects  foreign 
to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  but  relating  to  the  sovereignty  aforesaid  which 
may  exist  in  the  said  archives,  shall  be  given  to  the  United  States 
whenever  desired.  A  similar  rule  shall  be  reciprocally  observed  in 
favor  of  Spain  regarding  documents  and  papers  foreign,  in  wliole  or  in 
part,  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  may  be  in  tlie  archives  of  the  latter 
and  of  interest  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

All  archives  and  oificial  recoids,  executive  and  judicial,  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  its  authorities  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  which  refer  to  the  said  island  or  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  their  rights  and  property,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  with  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  now  attach  to  them 
while  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  its  said  authori- 
ties. Private  persons,  Spaniards  and  Cubans  alike,  shall  be  entitled 
to  make  according  to  law  authenticated  copies  of  contracts,  willa,  and 
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other  instrnments  forming  part  of  the  iiotariiil  re^istera  ami  files  or  in 
tlie  custody  of  tbe  exetuitive  and  the  jiidieiiil  archives,  be  the  s;mio 
either  \u  Spain  or  in  the  Jsland  of  Cuba. 

Article  IV. 

In  order  to  establish  the  charges  and  obligations  of  all  kinds  which 
the  Crown  of  Spain  cedes  and  transfers  as  a  part  of  its  sovereignty 
over  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  which  the  latter 
accept,  the  two  rules  following  will  be  observed: 

First:  The  charges  and  obligations  to  be  transferred  must  have  been 
levied  and  imposed  In  constitutional  form  and  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  powers  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  or  by  its  lawful  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  powers  prior  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Second:  The  creation  or  establishment  of  such  charges  or  obli;;a- 
tions  most  have  been  for  the  servicie  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  charge- 
able to  its  own  individual  treasury. 

Article  V. 

Pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article,  there  shall  be 
embraced  in  the  said  transfer  all  debts,  of  whatsoever  kind,  lawful 
charges,  the  salaries  or  allowances  of  all  employes,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, who  shall  continue  to  render  services  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  aiid 
all  pensions  in  the  civil  and  military  services  and  of  widows  and 
orphans;  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  requirements  prescribed 
in  the  foregoing  article. 

Article  VI. 

Her  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  name  and  rei)r<'sentation  of  Spain,  and 
thereunto  constitutionally  empowered  by  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom, 
cedes  to  the  United  States  of  Ameriua,  and  the  latter  accept  for  them- 
selves, the  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Porto  Bico  and  the  other 
islands  now  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies. 

Article  VII. 

This  cession  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory  and  inhabitants  of 
Porto  Itico  and  the  other  islanils  mentioned,  ia  understood  to  embrace 
the  cession  of  the  rights  and  obligations,  property  and  documents 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  said  islands,  similar  in  all  things  to 
those  which,  with  respect  to  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  are  defined  in  Articles  II  to  V, 
inclusive,  of  the  treaty. 

Trnecopy:  Emilio  be  Ojeda. 


commission  of  the  spanish  secretary. 
Bxomo.  Senob. 

S.  M.  el  Key  (q.  D.  g.)  y  en  su  nombre  la  Keina  Regentc  del  Rdno,  so 
ha  servido  espedir  el  Ileal  Decreto  siguiente: 

"Tomando  en  consideraci6n  las  especiales  circumstancias  que  con- 
curren  en  Doq  Emilio  de  Ojeda,  Mi  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro 
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Ploniijotenciario  cerea  de  9,  M.  SbeiifQana;  En  nombrede  Mi  Augasto 
Ilijo  el  IteyDon  Alfonso  TreceycomoEeinaEegeiite  del  Jleino;  Vengo 
en  dispoiierque,  conseivandosu  cargo,  pase  &  desemperiar  las  fanciones 
de  Seoretario  General  de  la  Comiaioii  espanola  encargada  de  negociar 
en  Paris  el  tratado  de  paz  entre  EspaRaylosEstoaUnidosde  Aitii'riea. 

"Dado  en  Palacio  4  veintiseis  de  Septiembre  de  mil  ochociontoa 
noventa  y  ocbo, 

Maui'a  Oristina. 

"El  Presidente  del  Ooneejo  de  Ministros — 
"Peaxedes  Mateo  Sagasta." 

Lo  que  traslado  6.  V.  B.  para  su  couycimionto  •••. 

DiOB  gue.  A  V.  B.  m.  a. 

Madrid,  2fi  Sf  ptfembre  de  1898. 

Sagasta. 

Sefior  Don  Umilio  de  Ojeda. 


Most  Excei.lt:nt  Siit: 

H.  M.  the  King  (whom  God  preserve)  and  in  his  name  the  Queen 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom  has  been  pleased  to  issue  the  lioyal  Deciee 
following; 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  special  qnaliflcations  of  Don  EmiUo  de  Ojeda, 
My  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  His  Sher- 
ifflan  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  my  August  Son,  the  King  Don  Alfonso 
XIII,  and  as  Queen  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  1  will  that,  still  retaining 
his  otBce,  he  discharge  the  functions  of  Seeretaiy  General  of  the 
Spanish  Commission  entrusted  with  negotiating  in  Paris  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Done  at  the  Palace  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight. 

"MAEfA   CEISTIKA. 

"pEAXBDBS  Mateo  Sagasta, 

"President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers." 
Which  I  transmit  to  T.  E.  for  your  intbrmation  **•. 
God  preserve  Y.  E.  many  years. 


Madrid,  September  26, 1 
Seiior  Don  Emilio  de  Ojeda. 


Sagasta. 


Peotocoi,  No.  4.  Peotocolo  Ko.  4, 

Conference  of  October  11,  1898.  Gonferencia  del  11   de   Octubre  de 

1898 

Present    On   the   part    of    the  Presentes  Por  parte  de  los  Es- 

United  States.  Messrs  Day  Davis  tados    Unidos    de    America    los 

Frye  Gray   Reid    Moore   Fergus-  Senores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 

8011.  Reid,  Moore  ,Fergusaon. 

On  the  part  of  Spain.    Messrs.  Por  parte  deEspaiia,  losSenores 

Montero  Eios  Abarz.uza,  Garnica,  Montero  Rios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 

Villa-Urrutia  Cerero  Ojeda.  Villa- Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 
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The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
sesBion  was  read  and  a]i|)roved. 

The  American  Ooiiiitiissioiiers 
presented  a  paper,  copy  of  which 
is  hereto  annexed,  iu  which  they 
rejected  the  articles  submitted  by 
the  Spanish  OomraissionerB  at  the 
last  session  as  an  iioieudineut  to 
the  proposals  of  the  American 
Commiasioners  on  the  subject  of 
the  relinquishment  by  Spain  of 
sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  the 
cession  of  Porto  Eico  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladroues. 

The  paper  having  been  read  in 
English  and  in  Spanish,  and  the 
Spanish  articles  having  been  re- 
jected, the  President  of  the  Sjian- 
ish  (Jomniissioii  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners,  presented 
under  the  rules  a  meaioranduin, 
setting  forth  their  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  their  propositions. 

The  American  Coraniissiouera 
inquired  whetlier  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners considered  their  prop- 
ositions as  finally  rejected. 

The  Spanish  Commissionera  re- 
plied that  the  rejection  was  set 
forth  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
American  reply,  and  that  the  oc- 
casion had  therefore  arisen  for  the 
presentation  of  theirmemorandum; 
bat  that,  before  filing  the  latter, 
they  were  ready  and  even  preferred 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  it  orally, 
since  this  might  result  in  an  ajfree- 
ment  and  render  the  tiling  of  the 
memorandum  unnecessary. 

The  American  Commissioners 
said  that  the  memorandum  could 
be  read,  but  that  they  reserved  the 
right  under  the  rules  to  make  a 
written  reply,  and  that  any  oral 
discussion  into  which  they  might 
enter  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  waiver  of  that  right. 

The  memorandum,  copy  and 
translation  of  which  are  hereto  an- 
nexed, was  then  read. 

The  reading  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  American  (jommission- 
ers  stated  that  their  onderstand- 
iug  of  the  situation  was  this—  that, 


Fu6  k'ida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  Besion  autcrior. 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  pre- 
sentan  una  conteataeiou  rechazan- 
do  clartiuuladodoTratado  que  les 
entregaron  los  Comisarios  Espauo- 
les  en  la  sesion  anterior  como  en- 
miendaal  proyecto  del  Tratado  que 
presentaron  los  Americanos  en  lo 
relative  &  la  renuncia  de  Espaiia  d 
la  Soberania  de  Espaiia  sobreCuba 
y  (i  la  ccsi<5n  de  Puerto  llico  y  otras 
islas  en  las  Antillas  asi  como  de  la 
isia  de  Guam  en  el  Areliipi^lago  de 
las  Ladroues. 

Se  lee  dieha  contestaoidn  en 
ingles  y  en  espafiol. 

Rechazado  el  articulado  espaiiol 
el  Presideute  de  la  Comisidn  es- 
panola  en  nombro  de  dicha  Oomis- 
i6n  y  en  virtud  del  reglainento, 
presenta  nn  Memorandum  en  que 
Be  consigiian  las  ranones  en  que 
fundaron  sn  proposicion 

LaCiiniisii5nauicricanapregunta 
si  considcran  los  espanoles  deftni- 
tivamente  rechazada  su  proposi- 
cion. 

La  Gomisi6n  espaiiola  dice  que  el 
rechazo  est^  consigiiado  en  los  pro- 
pios  tdrminos  de  la  contestaeion 
americaua,  y  que  por  tanto  era  lie- 
gado  el  moniento  de  presentar  el 
Memorandum;  peroqueestonoob- 
BtanteestddJspuestaddiscutiroral- 
meute  el  asunto  antes  de  que  se 
tome  acta  del  Memorandum  y  hasta 
preferiria  este  eurso,  puesto  que  de 
liegarse  d  un  acnerdo  en  la  discu- 
Bion  podria  ])rescindir8e  de  la  pre- 
sentaeion  del  Memorandum. 

Se  admite  la  lectnra  del  docu- 
mento,  si  bien  los  Comisarios  amer- 
icanos  se  reservan  el  derecho,  sea 
6  no  lei'do  6  discntido  oralmeiite,  de 
contestar  por  esorito  en  la  misma 
forma. 


L(^ese  en  ing]6s  el  Memorandum 
que  va  adjunto'al  acta  presenta. 

LosComisariosAmericanosmani- 

flestan  que  en  su  sentir,  habiendo 
sido  rechazado  el  articulado  pre- 
sentado  por  los  Comisarios  Bspa- 
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the  articles  presented  by  the  Span- 
ish Uommissiouers  having  been  re- 
jected, and  the  Spanish  Oommis- 
aionera  having  thereupon  filed  a 
memorandum  under  the  rules,  the 
Ameciean  Commissioners  were  en- 
titled to  make  a  written  reply,  and 
that  the  question  now  recurred  on 
the  articles  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  de- 
clared that  in  their  opinion  the 
propositions  on  both  sides  had  been 
rejected,  and  that  both  proposi- 
tions were  before  the  Commission 
on  an  equal  footing  for  oral  dia- 


The  American  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  were  ready  to 
hear  the  Spanish  Commissioners. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  American  Com- 
missioners wished  to  reply  to  the 
Spanish  memorandum,  it-  would  be 
advisable  to  postpone  the  oral  dis- 
cussion till  the  reply  was  before 
the  Commission. 

To  this  the  American  Oomnns- 
Bioners  assented. 

The  I'resident  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  theti  stated  that  from 
the  rapid  reading  of  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Commis- 
sioners at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, they  had  derived  the  impres- 
sion that  those  Commissioners 
were  laboring  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  stipulation  in 
the  Spanish  articles  touching 
Spain's  relinquishment  of  sover- 
eignty over  Cuba.  In  proposing 
that  the  sovereignty  should  be  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States  in 
orderthat  the  latter  might  transfer 
it  to  the  Cuban  i)eople,  Spain  had 
merely  conformed  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
American  Congress;  but  it  was 
not  her  intention  to  impose  upon 
the  United  States  an  obligation  to 
make  such  transfer,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  said  in  the 
articles  that  the  United  States 
"may"  transfer  the  sovereignty, 
not  that  they  were  bound  to  do  it. 


uoles,  y  habiendo  estos  presentado 
el  Memorandum  al  respecto,  segun 
previene  el  reglamento,  los  Comi- 
sariosAniericanosest^nfacultados 
para  contostar  por  escrito  y  qne 
por  tanto  la  discusi6n  debiaversar 
ahora  sobre  los  articulos  propue- 
stos  por  los  Ameriuaaos. 


Los  Comisarios  Bspafioles  decla- 
raron  qui!  en  su  opinion  habiendo 
sido  rechazados  ambos  estaban  en 
igual  case  y  debian  discutirse  4  la 
vez  ambos  proyectos. 


Los  Comisarios  Americanos  en 
vista  de  esto  se  manifestaron  dis- 
puestoa  ^  oir  los  argumentos  qne 
tenfan  que  aducir  los  Espafioles; 
pero  estos  teniendo  en  cuenta  que 
los  Americanos  debian  presentar 
una  con  testae*^  n  escrita  prop  u  si  e- 
rou  ai)lazar  la  discusion  oral  hasta 
que  les  fuera  conocido  el  contenido 
de  la  respuesta  Americana, 

Se  con  vino  en  ello. 

El  Treaident©  de  la  Comisii5n 
Bspaiiola  manifesto  que  por  la 
riipida  lectura  del  documento 
Americano  comentando  el  articu- 
lado  presentado  porlaComisionBs- 
paiiola,  habia  61  comprendido  que 
los  Comisarios  Americanos  habian 
sido  indueidoa  en  error  al  creer 
que  en  dicho  articulado  se  esigia 
que  los  Estados  Unidoa  al  aceptar 
la  renuncia  en  sn  favor  de  la  Sobe- 
raniadeEspaiia  sobre  Cuba,  hubie- 
ran  de  transmitirla  al  pueblo 
cabano.  El  Presidente  aiiadio  que 
al  raencionar  en  dicho  articulado 
quedicharenuncialahaciaEspana 
"a  Jin  de  que  los  Estados  Vnidos 
puedan  tranaferirla,  al  pueblo  cu- 
bano,"  Espaiia  se  adaptaba  al 
espiritu  y  4  la  letra  de  la  joint- 
reso(M(ion  del  Congreso  Americano, 
pero  en  el  proyecto  espanol  no  se 
imponia  esta  obllgacion  &  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos  puesto  que  se  decia  qne 
podian  hacer  la  transferencia  de  la 
Soberania  mas  no  que  hubieran  de 
tener  la  obligaci6n  'Je  hacerl* 
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The  American  Oonmiissionersre-  Lea  Comisiirios  simericanos  con- 
plied  that  the  laufjuage  employed  testaron  que  en  et'ecto  habia  aide 
in  the  article  would,  nnder  the  ea  impresion  jjne  la  renuncia  por 
American  law,  imiiress  the  relia-  parte  de  Eapana  eataba  heoha  en 
quishment  with  a  trust.  t^rniiuosquesegunlasleyeaAmeri- 

canas  implicaban  una  obligacidn 
flduciaria. 

The  Spanish  OommissionerB  said  La  Oomisi6n  Espanola  contestfi 
that  if  the  phraseology  would,  qne  si  tal  era  el  sentido  que  seglin 
under  American  law  convey  that  las  Joyes  Auieriiraiias  podi'an  atri- 
lueanin^,  they  would  change  it  in  buirle,  se  modificariael  texto  eu  el 
the  sense  iu  which  they  had  just    seutido  que  acababa  de  sugerir. 


The  conference  was  adjourned  to        Se  ap]az6  la  confereucia  hasta 

Friday,  October  14,  at  two  o'clouk  el  \"iei'iie8  li  de  Octubre  ^  las  dos 

p.  m.  P.M. 

William  R.  DAT  E.  Mon'it.uo  Hfos 

OusnMAK  K.  Davis  I!,  db  Aharzuza 

Wm.  P  Frte  J.  DE  Garmioa 

Geo.  G-ray  w  it  db  VillaDrbutia 

WlIITlil.AW    KkID.  liAFAKL    OKIiEIiO 

JouN  li.  Moore,  Emii,io  ub  Ojeda 


Annex  l  to  Pjcotocol  No.  4. 

Tlie  American  Commissioners,  when  they  presented  in  the  conference 
of  the  3rd  instant  a  draft  of  articles  for  the  relinquishment  by  Spain 
of  sovereif^iity  over  and  title  to  Cuba  and  for  the  cession  of  Porto 
Itico  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Guam  in 
the  I^adrones,  stated  that  the  disposition  of  these  eubjecta  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Protocol  of  August  12, 1898. 

The  two  articles  of  the  Protocol  relating  to  these  subjects  are  brief, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  the  American  Commissioners,  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  readily  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

They  are: 

"Article  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba, 

"Aeticlis  II.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of 
Porto  Eico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spauish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladronea  to  be  selected  by  the 
United  States." 

The  American  Commissioners  were  careful,  in  the  articles  proposed 
by  them,  to  express  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  might 
he,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Protocol,  merely  adding  thereto  the  usual 
subsidiary  and  incidental  clauses  touchiug  public  property  and  archives, 
"'itti  a  view  to  making  the  treaty  effectual,  and  preserving  evidence  of 
public  and  private  property  lights. 

The  American  Commissioners  regret  to  find  in  the  articles  presented 
by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  on  the  7th  instant  a  departure  from  the 
terms  of  the  Protocol  in  the  following  partienlars: 

To  the  unconditional  engagement  of  the  Protocol  to  relinquish  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cubii,  they  have  proposed 
conditions : 

1  That  Spain  shall  trausfci:  her  sovereignty  over  the  island  to  the 
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Unitetl  States,  and  that  the  United  States  "  shall  in  their  turn  trai.sfer 
it  at  the  proper  time  to  the  Cuban  people," 

2.  That  this  traiisfpr  shall  be  made  upon  the  conditions  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

3.  That  the  United  States  shall  engage  itself  to  Spain  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  conditions. 

In  place  of  the  unconditional  relinquishment  ajfreed  to  in  the  Pro 
tocol,  it  is  proposed  that  the  relinquishnieut  now  ottered  shall  embraoe 
all  charges  of  every  kind  which  Spain  and  her  authorities  in  Cuba  Lave 
lawfully  contracted  heretofore,  and  may  hereafter  contract,  prior  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  these  "charges  and  obliga- 
tions," past,  present,  and  future,  which  it  is  proposed  to  "transfer"  to 
the  United  States,  are  declared  to  include  debts,  civil  and  ecelt'siastical 
salaries,  and  civil  and  military  pensions,  ostensibly  in  arrears,  as  welt 
as  yet  to  accrue. 

To  the  American  Commissioners  this  appears  to  be  not  a  proposition 
to  "relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba",  but  in 
substance  a  proposition  to  "  transter  "  to  the  United  States  and  in  turn 
to  Cuba  a  mass  of  Spanish  charges  and  obligations.* 

It  is  difhcult  to  perceive  by  what  logic  an  indebtedness  contracted 
for  any  purpose  can  be  deemeil  ]>art  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over 
tie  Island  of  Cuba.  In  the  article  proposed  it  is  attempted  to  yoke 
with  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  an  obligation  to  assume  an  indebted- 
ness arising  out  of  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Cuba.  The  unconditional 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  Spain  stipulated  for  in  the  Protocol 
is  to  be  changed  into  an  engagement  by  the  United  Stales  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  burdened  with  a  large  mass  of  outstanding  indebtedness. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  if  during  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Protocol  Spain  had  proposed  to  add  to  it  stipulations  in 
regard  to  Cuba  such  as  those  now  put  forward,  the  proposal,  unless 
abandoned,  would  have  terminated  the  negotiations. 

The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  speaking  for  their  Govern- 
ment, must  decline  to  accept  the  burden  which  it  is  now  proposed  shall 
be  gratuitously  assumed. 

The  American  Commissioners  further  observe  that  in  article  3  of  the 
draft  there  is  a  negative  clause,  by  which  property  not  belonging  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  is  excepted  from  the  proposed  relinquishment  and 
transfer  of  sovereignty.  In  one  respect  this  exception  appears  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  in  another  illogical.  So  far  as  it  afiects  the  question 
of  legal  title  it  is  unnecessary,  since  such  title,  if  not  held  by  Spain, 
would  not  pass  to  the  United  States  by  Spain's  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
On  the  other  hand,  ao  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  sovereignty,  it  is 
illogical,  since  the  sovereignty,  which  includes  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  would,  if  excepted  from  the  relinquishment,  remain  with  Spain. 
We  would  thus  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  Spain  relinquishing  her 
sovereignty  over  property  belonging  to  the  Crown,  but  retaining  it  over 
all  other  property. 

Thus  again  we  should  witness  the  utter  defeat  of  the  explicit  engage- 
ment in  the  Protocol  that  Spain  would  "relinquish  all  claim  of  sover- 
eignty over  and  title  to  Cuba," 

In  the  articles  presented  by  the  American  Commissioners  there  were 
stipulations  in  relation  to  archives  and  official  records,  which  stipula- 
tions were  intended  to  secure,  and,  as  the  American  Commissioners 
believe,  would  eEFectually  secure,  the  object  of  preserving  and  of  furnish- 
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iiig  to  those  in  interest  eviilence  of  title  to  property  in  the  ialiinds  in 
question. 

In  the  articles  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  it  is  |)rovided 
that  documents  and  papers  relating  to  sovereignty  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Peninsula  shall  be  furuished  to  the  United  States;  also 
"copies  of  such  portions  of  other  docaments  and  papers  relatinj;  to 
other  subjects  foreign  to  the  Ishind  of  Cuba  and  the  sovereignty  afore- 
said as  may  exist  in  the  said  aruhivea." 

It  is  diMcult  for  the  Americans  to  understand  this  latter  clause;  per- 
haps its  exact  meaning  is  not  conveyed  in  the  English  translation  of 
the  Spanish  text. 

It  is  to  be  fui'tlier  observed  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
articles  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  record  evidence  of  titles  to  lands 
in  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  archives  and  records 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  "with  the  same  rights 
and  obligations  aa  now  attach  to  them  while  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  its  said  (iusnlar)  authorities."  This  restric- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  not  perceived,  would  seem  to  limit  the  con- 
trol over  archives  and  otficial  records,  after  Spain's  relinquishment  of 
sovereignty,  to  the  same  power,  both  in  kind  and  in  extent,  as  was  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  Bjianish  Government.  This  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  control  which  every  sovereign  power 
should  possess  over  its  archives  and  official  records. 

All  tiJo  conditions  and  qnalifi cations  above  referred  to  are  by  general 
reference  incorporated  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  cession  of  Porto 
Bico  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  und  render  these  articles 
e^inally  inadmissible. 

True  Copy ; 

J.  B.  Moore. 


Annex  2  to  Protocol  Fo.  4. 
■comision  para  la  neoociacion  uk  la  i'az  con  los  estados 

UHIDOS. 

Memorandum,  en  que  se  exponen  sttcintamente  las  razones  6  fundaweatoa 
del  proyecto  de  articulos  para  el  Tratado  de  Paz,  ndatieos  4  la  retmncia, 
por  parte  de  Ilspai'ta,  de  su  Soberania  en  Gvha  y  Puerto  Rico,  que  pre- 
sentan  d  la  Gouferencia  los  Plcnipotenciarios  Espaiioles. 

Los  Plenipotenciarios  Espanoles  aceptan  el  pensamiento  genorador 
del  proyecto  de  articnlo  presentado  por  los  Sefiores  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos sobre  la  renuiicia  de  Kspafia  k  su  soberania  en  Cuba  y  la  cesion 
lie  sa  soberania  en  Puerto  Kico;  pero  les  es  imposible  prestar  el  mismo 
asentimiento  k  lo  demas  que  en  dicho  proyecto  se  contiene,  ya  porque 
eutienden  que  parte  de  ello  esta  fuera  del  alcance  que  cabe  dar  k  la 
lenuncia  y  cesion  sobredichas,  ya  porque  tanibi'^n  estas  renuncia  y 
cesioti,  tal  cotno  apaie<;en  en  aquel  proyecto,  no  coutieiien  bajo  otros 
as])iictos  cuauto  es  indispensable  que  comprendan. 


r.A  RBNUNCIA  QOE  T 
PHNSABLB  QUE  SE 
AMl^RICA. 

Bl  Gobierno  de  la  Uni6n  americana  nunca  exigi6  al  Gobiernoespaiiol 
'jue  abandoaase  la  Soberania  en  Cuba,  siuo  que  la  renunaiase  para  que 
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la  lala  fuese  indepeiidiente.  Aai  consta  en  la  correepoiirtencia  diplo- 
matics que  conaerva  el  Gobieriio  de  S.  M.  C  sobre  laa  negociacioiies 
eutre  Ambas  Altas  Partes  coutrataiites  aiiteriores  ^  la  deciaradiin 
de  guerra;  Asi  tanibiiiii  las  Ciiiriaras  Ammcanaa  lo  declararoii  en  ]a 
resolucioa  coiijanta  de  19  de  Abril  filtimo,  aprobada  despu^s  por  el 
Sefior  Presideiite  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  EI  articulo  primero  de  la 
citada  resolucioii,  dice:  "que  el  pueblo  de  Cuba  es  y  debe  ser  libre  6 
indepen  d  ieu  te." 

Asl  tauibien  el  Sefior  Secretario  de  Estado  en  Washington  ordeT!(5  en 
20  del  eitado  mes  ^  8u  Ministro  en  Madrid,  que  lo  comutiicase  al  liobi- 
ecno  eapauol,  empleando  las  mismas  palabras  del  texto  de  aquella  reso- 
lucioQ  para  qne  "Espana  reuuUGtase  inmediatameute  su  Autodilad  y 
Gobierno  en  la  Isla  de  Onba." 

Y  asi  fiiialmente  se  consignd  en  el  Articulo  1"  del  Protocolo  firmado 
en  Wasliington  en  doce  de  Agosto  pasado,  cuyo  Arti'culo  1",  aegun  el 
texto  oficiai,  firmado  en  idioma  frauciia,  6,  la  vez  que  el  tinnado  en  idionia 
ingl^a  por  los  representantea  de  Ambas  Altas  Partes  contrafantes, 
dice  asi: 

"Article  I.  L'Eapagne  renoncera  a  toute  pretention  h  aa  Bonverai- 
neti5  et  h  tout  droit  sur  (Juba,"  que  literalmeute  traducido  al  eapanol 
equivale  4  lo  siguiente; 

"  La  Eapana  renundard  &,  toda  pretension  &  su  soberania  y  A  todo 
derecbo  sobre  Cuba." 

Seria  ofender  la  grande  ilustracion  de  los  Seuores  Oomisarios  Ameri- 
canos tratar  de  demostrarles  la  esencial  diferericia  que,  segiin  la  doctriiia 
eletneu  tal  del  derecho  publico  iuteruaeional,  y  la  practica  de  las  uacioiies, 
existe  entre  el  abandono  y  la  renuneia  de  la  Soberania. 

El  tertitorio  abandonado  tiene  derecbo  para  adquirirlo  el  primer  dcn- 
pante;  el  territorio  renunciado  paaa  neeesariamente  ^  aqnfil  A  cuyo  favor 
tiene  que  bacerse  la  renuneia.  Y  los  Estadoa  Unidos  exigieron  la  de 
Eapaiia  para  el  pueblo  cubano  A  fin  de  que  ae  constituyese  indepeudiente. 

Aunque  esverdad  que  los  Eatadoa  Unidos  de  America,  en  el  case 
presente,  exigieron  esto  de  Eapafia,  exigieron  tambi<5E  que  tal  renuneia 
babia  de  bacerse  por  su  mediacion.  JjOS  Estados  Unidos  habian  de 
recibir  la  lala  de  (Juba  y  eonservaria  en  su  poder  teniendo  su  gobierno 
liasta  su  pacificaeioii,  "abrigando  el  propoaito  de  rfejar  (no  ae  puede 
dejar  lo  que  no  se  tiene)  el  domiuio  y  gobierno  de  la  Isla  ^  pueblo  de 
es'ta,  una  vez  realizada  dicba  paci  ficaciou."  Asi  solemnemente  ae 
consign*')  en  el  articulo  i"  de  la  resolucioTi  conji'ita  de  las  Ofimaras 
Americanas  y  en  el  deapacbo  del  Seiior  Ministro  de  Estado  Americano  ^ 
8u  Ministro  en  Madrid.  Y  si  hasta  la  paciticacion  de  la  Isla  no  ban  de 
d^ar  su  dominio  y  gobierno  los  Estados  Unidos,  es  de  toda  evidencia 
que  entretaiito  son  ellos  los  que  lo  ban  de  conservar. 

Y  efectivameiite  los  Estados  Unidos  conservaron  y  conservan  en  su 
poder  &  Santiago  de  Cuba  y  los  demtis  territorias  de  la  Isla  en  que  do- 
minan  sua  armas,  sin  haberlos  entregado  al  pneblo  cubano,  por  no  tener 
todavia  Gobierno  que  lo  repnsente.  Y  en  el  i'rotocolo  de  Washington 
ya  eitado  (articulo  4°),  se  acord6  que  la  evacuadon  de  la  lala  por  las 
tropas  espanolas  y  sus  detalles  se  couvendrian  por  una  Comision  mixta 
fonnada  por  Comisarioa  del  Gobierno  Espaiiol  y  Comisarioa  del 
Gobierno  de  Washington,  pero  no  por  Comisario  del  pneblo  cubano. 

El  Gobierno  federal  ea  pues,  el  que,  neceaariamente,  tiene  que  aceptar 
la  renuneia  que  bace  el  de  Espaiia  6.  la  soberania  en  la  Isla,  para  con- 
servar eata  lala  en  su  poder  y  gobernarla  hasta  que  est6  paciflcada,  eTi 
cnyo  caso,  y  no  antes,  segiin  aus  propias  resolnciones,  es  cnimdo  mi  i)ro- 
ponen  dejar  la  soberania  de  aquel  territorio  ^  disposicifin  del  Gobierno 
que  Be  constituya  en  Cuba. 
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I   LOS    DETtKCnOS 

EI  coiicepto  de  !a  Soberaiiia  de  nn  Estado  tiunca  se  ha  confmidido  en 
el  miindo  autiguo  iii  muclio  menos  eu  el  muiido  inoderno  y  cristiano,  coii 
el  coiicepto  del  dominio  civil  y  privado  y  menos  alio  con  el  del  domiiiio 
del  sefior  sobie  el  esclavo. 

El  Soberano,  es  verdad  qne  tieue  prerrogafivas  y  dereehos  sobre  el 
tenitorio  y  ans  habitantew;  pero  cstas  prerrogativas  y  dereehos  le 
correHponden  no  para  an  satisfaccion  y  goce,  siuo  para  el  biien  gobieruo 
y  bionestar  de  los  pueblos  que  esfen  ^  sii  soberaiiia  sometidos.  Por 
esta  razdn,  los  derecbos  del  Soberano  se  convierteu  en  obligaciones 
paia  con  sus  siibditos.  El  Soberano  tiene  obligaciiin  de  cuidar  de  su 
buen  rt/gimen  y  de  su  progreso  y  prosperidad.  EI  Soberano  no  es 
dnefio  de  los  iuipuestos  y  rcntas  que  percibe  de  ana  siibditos,  para 
eniplearlos  y  consiimirlos  en  su  propio  y  personal  beneticio,  siiio  para 
invertirlosen  le  satisracciiSn  de  las  necesidades  pnblioas  y  en  el  bien- 
estar  de  aqnelloa.  El  cnmplimierito  de  estas  obligaciones  es  el  fuiida- 
meuto  de  la  legitimidad  de  bus  facultades  para  celebrar  con  terceras 
personas  todas  las  convenciones  y  contraer  todas  las  obligaciones  que 
sean  neeesarias  para  procurarse  los  recursos  precisoa  al  buen  rt'giniea 
y  gobierno  de  sos  sdbditos  y  atender  el  mejor  servicio  publico  de  los 
misnios. 

Estas  obligaciones  subsisten  desde  que  se  contraen  hasta  que  se  enm- 
plen. 

Y  es  de  toda  evideneia  que  si  durante  todo  el  tiempo  intermedio  entre 
la  eonstitucldn  y  el  cumplimiento  de  una  obligaciou  de  soberania,  el 
Soberano  la  pierde  por  renuncia  u  otro  titulo  legitime,  la  obligacion 
pendiente  pasa  como  parte  integrante  de  la  soberania  mismafi  aqnt^l 
que  en  ella  le  sucede.  Sena  contrario  &  la  nocion  mas  elemental  de  la 
jnsticia,  ^  Incompatible  con  el  dictado  de  la  concieucia  universal  de  las 
gen  tea,  que  un  Soberano  peidiera  sus  dereehos  sobre  el  territorio  y  sus 
subditoa  y  hnbiera  de  coiitinuar  esto  no  obstante,  souictido  al  enmpii- 
miento  de  las  obligaciones  que  habia  creado,  exclnsivamente,  para  sa 
regimen  y  gobierno. 

Estas  mjixima^  aparecen  observadas  por  todas  las  naciones  cnltas 
que  no  ban  querido  atropeliar  los  principios  eternos  de  la  jasticia, 
inclnso  aquellaa  en  que  estas  cesioues  se  liicieron  por  la  fuerza  de  las 
annas  y  como  premio  de  la  victoria  en  los  Tratados  sobre  cesiones  ter- 
ritoriales.  Rare  es  el  Tratado  en  que  no  ha  pasado  con  el  territorio 
cedido  al  nuevo  Soberano  una  parte  proporcional  de  las  obligaciones 
eenerales  del  Estado  eedente,  que  en  la  niayoria  de  los  casos  tenian  la 
forma  de  deuda  piiblica. 

I'ero  ann  es  mas  claro  el  case  A  que  se  refiere  la  convenciou  que  ha  de 
elaborar  esta  conferencia.  Aqui  no  se  trata  de  transferir,  con  la  Sobe- 
rania de  Gnba  y  Puerto  Eico  una  parte  proporcional  de  las  obligacio- 
nes y  cargas  generales  de  la  Metropoli,  sino  tan  solo  las  obligaciones  y 
<argas  que  son  peculiares'^  las  Islas  que  se  ceden  y  transfleren.  Cuando 
jio  se  trata  de  obligaciones  de  conjunto  y  comanes  A  todos  loa  territor- 
ios  sometidos  al  Soberano  que  laa  contrae,  sino  de  obligaciones  especialea 
al  territorio  mismo  cedido  y  contraidas  por  sus  legitiinas  Autoridades, 
'li  una  sola  vez,  alin  en  aquellos  Tratados  en  que  el  vencedor  se  ba  moa- 
trado  mas  despiadado  con  el  vencido,  han  dejado  de  pasar  con  el  terri- 
toiio  cedido  sus  propias  y  peenliarea  cargas  y  obligaciones.  Asi,  puede 
winaiilerarse  como  cli'iusula  casi  obligada,  la  de  que  la  cesion  del  terri- 
torio Ueva  consigo  la  de  las  obligaciones  y  deudas  deeartamen tales, 
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comunalen  y  en  freneral  hablando,  peciiliaree  a!  territorio  de  la  oesfon. 
El  Orau  Conquistador  de  esste  siglo  ro  se  atrevio  janiiis  A  violar  osta 
regia  de  eterna  jiisticia,  c.n  todos  los  Tratados  que  celebro  con  aquellos 
Soberanos,  cuyos  territorios,  en  todo  6  en  parte,  convertia  en  premio  de 
Bna  victorias. 

Paes  bien,  es  de  hacer  constat,  que  la  soberania  de  Espana  JaniSs 
dejo  de  administrar  separmlamente  de  la  Metropoli  sua  colonias  en 
America,  desde  su  descubriniiento.  La  America  EspaQola  estiivo 
Biempre  gobernada  desde  la  Capital  de  la  Monaiquia  por  un  Consejo 
especial  llamado  de  Indias  que  en  nada  iiitei  vcnia  en  el  regimen  y  go- 
bierno  de  la  Penitigula,  el  cual  corria  &  cargo  del  Oousejo  llainado  de 
CaBtillii. 

Dividido  el  t«rritorio  deacubierto  por  Colon  y  por  otros  ilustres  explo- 
radores  Espafioles  (que  tan  inmenso,  auiiqiie  no  siempie  agradecido 
serviuio  ban  preatado  &  la  civilizaeion)  eu  Virreinatos  y  Oapitanias 
Geuerales,  cada  uno  de  estos  pequenos  Estados  recaudaba  sua  propioa 
ingreaoa  y  cubrfa  sua  proprioa  gastos,  6  coiitraia  para  cubrirloa  las  obli- 
gaciones  que  las  necesidadea  de  sn  pro]>io  gobiemo  demandaban;  y 
cuando  alguno  de  eBtos  territorios  se  hallaba  en  deficit  pernianente, 
como  suce<lia  A  la  Isla  de  Caba,  la  colonia  hermaiia  m^s  pn'ixiDia  acudia 
&  su  socorro.  EI  Virreinato  de  M^jico  deade  ITOfi  basta  3806  auxilio  6, 
la  Isla  de  Cuba  anualuieute  con  fuertes  cantidades  para  sus  atendones 
de  gobiemo  y  para  el  desaiToIlo  de  su  natural  riqueza  entonces  inex- 
plotada,  &  cnyos  gastos  no  poilia,  4  la  saznn,  atender  eon  sus  recursos 
propios.  Nada  menos  que  108  inillones  de  pesos  entraron  en  Cuba  pro- 
cedentes  de  Miyico  bajo  tal  concepto,  durante  aquel  periodo;  conooi- 
^ndnse  estos  auxilios  en  la  adminiatraci6n  uolonial  Espaiiola  con  el 
nombre  de  "situado  de  Mejieo." 

Eu  el  aiglo  actual  Itevo  Espana  faaata  aua  Ultimaa  consecuencias  este 
siatema  de  admin istraci^u  aeparado  6  indeiietidiente  de  ina  colonias. 
El  Ministerlo  de  Ultramar  era  el  departatneuto  donde  se  uoncentraba 
eata  adrainistracion.  Cada  colonia  tuvo  annnlmente  au  proprio  pre- 
supaesto  y  sus  deficits;  cuando  sus  propioa  ingreaoa  no  erau  bastautes 
para  cubrir  sus  proprios  gastos  fueron  atendidos  por  operacioiies  espe- 
ciales  de  deuda  consolidada,  hipotecaria  6  flutaiite  para  y  por  cuenta 
de  la  colonia  eu  cuyo  beiieflcio  estaa  operaeionea  se  liicieron. 

Y  la  separation  entre  la  admirdstracitin  de  la  X'eniusiila  y  la  colonial 
fu^,  durante  muclio  tiempo  tan  completa,  que  el  personal  de  fnncion- 
arioa  pdblicos  para  loa  aervicioa  adniiuistrativos  y  judiciales  de  las 
colonias,  era  peculiar  4  las  misinaa,  basta  el  puntodequeeatos  funciou- 
arioano  tenian  aptitud  legal  paraser  inclnidosen  los  cuerpns  genlrqui- 
cos  aimilarea  de  Kapaila,  ni  deseinpenar  en  ella  aniilogas  funciones. 

Este  rogimen  es  bajo  el  que  vino  Eapaiia  adniinistrando  4  Cuba  hasta 
el  inoinento  pieseute. 

Sabenioa  birn  que  fuera  de  EapaSa  se  incuire  en  gravisiinos  errores, 
por  efecto  de  no  ser  conocido  el  rt'gimen  colonial  Espafiol,  pero  ea 
tiempo  ya,  y  aobre  todo  es  necesario,  eu  la  occasion  preaente,  que  estos 
errorea  ae  desvanezcau,  contrast&ndoloa  eon  la  verd:id  de  los  hechoa  y 
con  los  preceptoa  de  las  leyes  espanolas.  Cuba  y  Puerto  Eico  nunca 
ban  vivido  dentro  del  presupnesto  geneial  de  la  N"aci6n  espanola  ni 
Bn  este  figuraron  jam^s  sus  ingreaoa,  ni  se  inclayeron  sus  gastoa.  Todaa 
laa  obligaciouea  que  estun  pendientes  y  hayau  sido  legalmente  creadaa 
para  el  aervieio  de  Cuba  y  Puerto  Bico  y  A  cargo  de  aus  eapeciales 
Tesoros,  aiempre  distintos  y  separados  del  Teaoro  de  la  Peninaula, 
aon  obtigacioiies  cubaiiaa  6  puertorriqnefias,  ea  decir,  obligacioiiea 
locales,  que  afectan  unica  y  exclusivatneute  al  territorio  de  laa  Islaa  y 
4  BUB  babitantes. 
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Lo  diclio  hasta  aqni  sobve  la  iiaturalezii  de  las  obligaciones  colo- 
niales  y  sobre  loa  obligados  A  bu  cumplimieuto,  jamsis  lo  liau  def,eoiio- 
cido,  (dicho  sea  ea  su  lionor),  los  pueblos  Hispano-americaDOK.  Aquellos 
conquiRtaroD  por  su  propio  eafnerzo  su  independencia  yla  mayor  parte 
de  ellos  antes  que  Eapana  la  bubiera  recouocido,  habiaii,  por  leyes 
aiiteriores  y  solemiies  de  bus  Camaras,  declarado  propias  y  como  las 
mas  privilegiadas  de  todas  las  deudas,  las  que  la  Corona  de  Espana 
liabla  coutraido  durante  su  soberauia,  para  el  servicio  de  aquellos  tet- 
ritorios,  y  se  liallabao  registradasenBusrespectivoslibrosdeTesoreria. 

Son  muy  contadas  las  rejuiblicas  hispano  americanas  que  aguardaron 
&  Iiacer  tan  honrada  declaraciou,  ^  que  la  Metr6poli  reconociera  su 
mdepeiulencia,  porque,  como  decian,  la  Kepiiblica  Argentina  en  el  Tra- 
tado  que  celebro  con  Eepaiia  en  21  de  Septiembre  de  1863,  y  la  del 
Uruguay,  en  el  que  celebro  en  19  de  Julio  de  1870,  "asi  como  ellas 
adqniriau  los  derecbos  y  priyilegios  correspondientes  6  la  Corona  dc 
Espana,  coutraian  tambien  todos  bus  deberes  y  obligacionew." 

S"6tese  que  las  Eepublicas  hispano  amoricanas,  sin  excepcion,  recouo- 
cieron  €  hicieron  euyas  estas  deudas  de  cual-quier  close  que  fueran, 
detall^dolas  en  el  Tratadode  paz  con  Bolivia  de  21  de  Jnlio  de  1847, 
en  que  Be  dice  que,  "  comprendian  todos  los  cn^ditos  por  peusiones, 
Bueldos,  suiiiinistros,  anticipos,  fletes,  empr^stitos  forzosos,  depositos, 
coutratos  y  cualquiera  otra  deuda,  ya  de  guerra,  ya  anterior  ^  i^Bta,  que 
pt'saren  sobre  aquellas  Tesorerias,  siempre  que  procediesen  de  ordenes 
directas  del  Gobierno  Espanol  6  de  sua  autoridades  constituidas  en 
aquelloB  territorios." 

Bspaiio  no  recouocid  la  independeneia  de  ningfin  Estado  americano 
que  antes  bubiera  sido  colonia  soya,  sine  con  eata  condicion,  que 
aquellos  Estados  esjiontaueamente  declararon  en  sua  respectivos  tra- 
tados,  que  era  de  perfecta  justicia. 

Su  derecho  y  su  dignidad  no  le  perniiteu  reconocer  sin  esta  condiciiin, 
que  abora  mas  que  antes,  si  cabe,  continua  siendo  de  justicia,  la  inde- 
jjendencia  de  los  pueblos  cubano  y  puertoriqueno  que  estos  no  ban 
podido  conquistar  por  so  propio  y  exclusive  esfnerzo. 

Espana  est^  dispnesta  a  ceder  la  soberauia  de  Fuerto-Uico  y  demiis 
Islas  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  y  4  renuuciar  d  la  Soberania  de  la  Isla 
de  Cuba,  todo  &  favor  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  que  babrS,n  de  aceptarla; 
ponieudo  ^  sa  disposicion  eBta  Soberania  en  el  estado  en  que  a<!tual- 
mente  la  posee,  y  por  lo  tanto  con  los  deiechos  y  las  cargas  que  a«tual- 
mente  la  constituyen,  A  esto  se  oblige  en  los  articulos  1 "  y  2 "  del 
Protocolo  flrmado  en  Washington  en  12  de  Agosto  filtimo  y  esto  es  lo 
que  quiere  cumplir  con  la  mas  exquisita  lealtad  en  este  Tratado. 

Est4  conforme 

Emjlio  de  Ojbda 


[TnmBUttoD.] 

Aknex  2  TO  Protocol  No.  4. 

Memorandum  succinctly  setting  forth  the  grounds  or  remons  of  the  pro- 
posed articles  for  the  treaty  of  peace  relating  to  the  relinquishment  by 
Spain  of  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  presented  to  the 
conference  by  the  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries. 

The  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries  accept  the  main  idea  of  the  proposed 
article,  aa  drafted  by  the  American  Commissioners,  relating  to  the 
relinquishment  by  Spain  of  lier  BOvereiguEy  over  Cuba  and  the  cession  of 
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her  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico;  but  they  are  nnable  to  concnr  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  saiil  draft;  because,  on  tne one  Ijiiiid,  they  under- 
stand that  part  thereof  goes  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  said  relinquish- 
ment and  cession;  and  because,  on  the  other,  the  said  relinquisliraent 
and  cession  as  expressed  in  the  said  draft  do  not  embody,  in  other  ways, 
all  that  it  is  indispensable  they  should. 

I. 

IT  IS  IMPBRATIVB  THAT  THE  PRBSIDKNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  ACCEPT 
THE  HBLINqOISHMBNT  MADB  BY  HBR  CATHOLIC  MAJESTY  OF  HER  BOVEHEIGNTY 
OVEB  TIIR   ISLAND  OF   CUBA. 

The  Government  of  the  American  Union  never  demanded  that  the 
Spanish  Government  aliandort  (abandoiiar)  the  sovereignty  over  Cuba, 
but  that  it  relinquish  (reuunciar)  the  same,  so  that  the  island  should 
become  independent.  It  so  appears  from  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty 
relating  to  the  negotiation  between  the  two  contracting  parties  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  also  thus  declared  by  the  American 
Congress  in  the  Joint  Eesolution  of  April  1!)  last,  subsequently  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  clauKe  of  that  resolu- 
tion reads  "  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent." 

So  also,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  did  the  Secretary  of  Stjite  in 
Washington  instruct  the  American  Minister  in  Madrid  to  say  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  using  the  identical  language  of  the  Joint  Iteso- 
lution,  that  "Spain  should  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Cuba." 

And  so,  Anally,  was  it  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  signed  in 
Washington  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  the  official  test  of  which  as 
signed  in  French  and  English  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  reads  as  follows: 

"AETIOX.E  P^  L'Espagne  renoncera  k  toute  pretention,  a  sa  sonve- 
raincte  et  h  tont  droit  sur  Onba,"  which  literally  translated  into  Spanish 
is  fts  follows:  "Espana  renunciar^  &  toda  pretension  &  sa  soberanla  y 
&  todo  derecho  sobre  Cuba." 

To  undertake  to  explain  the  essential  difference  which  according  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  public  international  law  and  the  usage  of 
nations  exists  between  the  abandonment  (abandouo)  and  the  relinquish- 
ment (renuncia)  of  sovereignty,  would  be  to  offend  the  intelligence  of 
the  learned  American  Commissioners. 

Abandoned  territories  can  of  right  be  acquired  by  the  Hrst  occupant, 
while  relinqimhed  territories  necessarily  pass  unto  him  to  whom  relin- 
quishment is  made.  And  the  United  States  demanded  that  Spain 
relinquish  in  order  that  the  Cnban  people  might  become  independent. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  of  America  demanded 
this  of  Spain  in  the  present  case,  they  also  demanded  that  such  relin- 
quishment must  be  made  through  them.  The  United  States  were  to 
receive  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  retain  the  possession  thereof,  governing 
it  until  its  pacification  was  secared,  asserting  its  "determination  to 
leave  [no  one  can  leave  what  he  docs  not  hold]  the  government  and 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people,  as  soon  as  tue  said  pacifl(:ation  is 
accomplished."  So  was  it  solemnly  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  American  Congress  and  in  the  despatch  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid.  And  if  the  United 
States  are  not  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island  until 
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the  pa«ifioation  thp-reof  ia  accomplished,  it  is  self-evident  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  United  States  are  called  npon  to  admitiigter  the  one  and 
retain  the  other. 

And  in  fact  the  United  States  held  and  continue  to  hold  Santiago  de 
Onbaandtheotherterritories  of  the  island  wliere  their  arms  are  supreme 
withont  having  delivered  them  over  to  the  Cuban  people,  as  the  latter 
have  not  as  yet  any  Government  to  represent  them.  And  in  the  said 
Protocol  of  Washington  (Article  IV)  it  was  agreed  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  island  by  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  details  thereof  slionld  be 
arranged  and  carried  out  hy  a  mixed  commission  consisting  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Washington  Government  and  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  not  of  Com m is t'i oners  appointed  by  the  Cubans. 

The  Federal  Government  is  therefore  the  one  which  must  of  necessity 
accept  the  relinquishment  made  by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty  over  the 
island,  so  as  to  retain  the  latter  under  its  control  and  government  until 
it  ia  pacified,  in  which  event,  and  not  before,  according  to  its  own  decla- 
rations, it  will  leave  the  sovereignty  over  that  territory  at  the  dispoiial 
of  the  Government  that  may  be  constituted  in  Cuba. 

II. 

B  CRSSION  AND 


The  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  was  never  confounded  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  much  less  in  the  modern  and  Christian  world,  with 
the  idea  of  individual  or  private  ownership.  Much  less  still  with  the 
authority  of  the  nmster  over  the  slave. 

The  sovereign,  it  is  true,  has  prerogatives  and  rights  over  the  terri- 
tory and  its  inhabitants;  but  these  iirerogatives  and  rights  atta(5h  to 
him  not  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  but  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  welfare  of  the  people  subject  to  his  rule.  For  this 
reason  the  riglits  of  the  sovereign  become  obligations  with  respect  to 
his  subjects.  The  sovereign  is  bound  to  see  that  they  have  good  gov- 
ernment and  to  their  progress  and  prosperity.  The  sovereign  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  tax  proceeds  or  of  the  revenues  he  receives  from  his 
subjects,  to  be  used  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  but  to  meet  with  them 
all  public  necessities  and  attend  to  the  public  welfare.  The  fulfilment 
of  these  obligations  is  the  foundation  of  the  lefritimacyof  his  authority 
to  enter  into  conventions  and  agreements  of  all  kinds  with  third  par- 
ties, to  contract  all  the  obligsitions  necessary  to  raise  means  for  the 
good  administration  of  the  government  of  his  subjects,  and  to  attend  to 
the  pablie  service  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

These  obligations  exist  from  the  moment  they  are  contracted  until 
they  are  fulfilled.  And  it  is  i)erfectly  self-evident  that  if  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  assumption  by  a  sovereign  of  an  obli- 
gation and  the  fnllilnientof  thesame,  he  shallcease  to  be  bound  thereby 
til  rough  relinquishment  or  any  other  lawful  conveyance,  the  outstand- 
ing obligation  passes  as  an  integral  jiart  of  the  sovereignty  itself  to  liiin 
who  succeeds  him.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  moat  elementary  notions 
of  justice  and  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  the  universal  conscience 
of  mankind  for  a  sovereign  to  lose  all  his  rights  ovei'  a  territory  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  despite  this  to  continue  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  contracted  exclusively  for  their  regime  and  government. 

These  maxims  seem  to.be  observed  by  all  cultured  nations  that  are 
unwilling  to  trample  npon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  inclnding 
those  in  which  such  cessions  were  made  by  force  of  arms  and  as  a  reward 
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for  victories  tbronfjh  treaties  relating  to  territorial  cessions.  Bare  is 
tbe  treaty  in  wliich,  togcthei'  witli  the  territory  ceded  to  the  new  sov- 
ereign, there  is  not  conveyed  a  proportional  part  of  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  ceding  state,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  been  in 
the  form  of  a  public  debt. 

But  the  case  to  which  the  convention  to  be  framed  by  this  conference 
refers  is  clearer  still.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  transfer,  togetiier 
with  the  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  a  proportional  part  of 
the  obligations  and  general  charges  of  tbe  mother  country,  but  only 
tbe  obligations  and  charges  attaching  individually  to  tbe  islands  ceded 
and  transferred.  When  not  treating  of  general  obligations  common  to 
all  tbe  territories  subject  to  the  sovereign  contracting  the  same,  but  of 
tbe  special  obligiitions  of  the  particular  territories  ceded  which  were 
contracted  by  its  legitimate  authorities,  in  no  single  case,  not  even  in 
those  treaties  in  which  the  victor  has  shown  himself  most  merciless 
towards  the  vantjnished,  have  tbe  individual  and  separate  charges  and 
obligations  of  a  ceded  territory  failed  to  pass  therewith.  Thus  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  absolutely  essfntial  condition  that  the  cession  of 
territory  Carries  with  it  the  cession  of  the  departmental,  communal,  and, 
generally  speaking,  individual  obligations  and  debts  of  tlie  ceded  terri- 
tory. The  Great  Conqueror  of  this  century  never  dared  to  violate  this 
rule  of  eternal  justice  in  any  of  the  treaties  he  con(;luded  with  those 
sovereigns  whose  territories  be  appropriated  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a 
reward  for  his  victories. 

Very  well;  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  never 
ceased  to  administer  its  colonies  in  America,  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, separate  from  the  mother  country.  Spanish  America  was 
always  governed  from  tbe  capital  of  the  monarchy  by  a  special  council 
called  "Council  of  the  Indies",  which  in  no  wise  interfered  in  the  regime 
and  government  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  under  a  council  designated 
as  tbe  "Council  of  Castile". 

The  territory  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other  illustrious  Spanish 
explorers  who  have  rendered  such  great  though  not  always  appreciated 
services  to  civilization  being  divided  into  vice-royalties  and  captaincies- 
general,  each  of  these  small  states  collected  its  own  revenues  and  met 
its  own  expenses,  or  contracted  obligations  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
its  own  separate  government;  and  when  one  of  these  territories  found 
itself  with  a  permanent  deficit,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
the  nearest  sister-colony  came  to  its  rescue.  The  Vice-royalty  of  Mex- 
ico from  17(i6  to  1806  annually  assisted  tbe  Island  of  Cuba  with  heavy 
sums  for  its  governmental  needs  and  tbe  development  of  its  natnral 
resources,  at  the  time  unexploited,  which  expenses  it  could  not,  at  sue! 
time,  meet  from  its  own  revenues.  Not  less  than  108  millions  of  pesos 
came  into  Cuba  from  Mexico  during  that  period,  this  assistance  being 
known  in  the  Spanish  colonial  administration  under  the  name  of  "Situ- 
ado  de  Mexico." 

During  tbe  present  century  Spain  carried  to  the  last  extreme  this 
system  of  tbe  separate  and  independent  administration  of  its  colonies. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  was  the  department  where  this  adminis- 
tration was  centered.  Each  colony  bacl  annually  its  own  budget  and 
deficits.  When  its  own  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  its  own 
expenses,  these  were  met  by  special  operations  in  tbe  way  of  consoli- 
dated, mortgage  or  floating  debts,  and  were  chargeable  lio  tbe  colony 
for  whose  benefit  such  operations  were  conducted. 

And  tbe  se])aration  nf  tbe  administration  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
colonies  was  for  a  long  time  so  complete,  that  the  body  of  public 
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employees  in  the  executive  and  judicial  services  of  tlie  (^Irtnies  was 
separate  and  independent,  to  the  extent  that  these  employees  had  not 
the  legal  capacity  to  be  included  in  the  similar  hierarcliical  bodies  of 
Spain,  or  to  discharge  therein  like  functions. 

This  n'gime  is  the  one  under  which  Spain  has  been  administering 
Cuba  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  are  well  aware  that  outside  of  Spain  grave  errors  are  faileu  into, 
owing  to  the  Spanish  colonial  system  being  unknown;  but  it  is  high 
time  and  above  all  at  this  juncture  is  it  necessary  that  these  errors  be 
dissipated  by  comparing  them  with  the  actual  facts  and  the  provisions 
of  Spanish  laws.  Cuba  and  I'orto  Ltico  have  never  been  included  in 
the  general  budget  of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  have  their  revenues  ever 
figured  therein,  which  is  also  true  of  their  expenditures.  All  outstand- 
ing obligations  that  have  been  legally  contracted  for  the  service  of 
Cnba  and  Porto  Kico,  aud  which  me  chargeable  to  their  individual 
treasuries,  always  distinct  and  separate  from  the  treasury  of  the  Penin- 
sula, are  Gnban  or  I'orto  Kican  obligations,  that  is,  local  obligations, 
solely  and  exclusively  all'ecting  the  territory  of  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
colonial  obligations  and  those  bound  thereby,  has  never  been  disre- 
garded (to  their  honor  be  it  said)  by  the  Spanisli-Ameiieau  peoples. 
They  achieved  their  independence  through  their  own  efl'orta,  and  the 
majority  of  them,  before  Spain  had  recognized  it,  had  by  prior  and  sol- 
emn act  of  their  legislatures,  declared  as  their  own  and  as  having  pref- 
erence those  debts  which  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  contra«ited  during 
the  continuance  of  its  sovereignty  for  the  service  of  such  teriitories, 
aud  which  debts  were  recorded  in  their  respective  treasury  books. 

Very  few  of  the  Spanish- Am  eriean  Kepublics  delayed  so  honorable  a 
declai'ation  until  the  mother  country  had  recognized  their  independence, 
as  was  said  by  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  treaty  concludexl  with 
Spain  on  September  21,  18G3,  and  by  Uruguay,  in  that  concluded  on 
July  1 9, 1 870 :  "  Just  as  they  acquired  the  rights  and  privileges  belongi  ng 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  they  also  assume  all  its  duties  aud  obligations." 

Note  that  the  Spanish -American  republics  without  exception  recog- 
ninetl  and  assumed  as  their  own  these  debts  of  every  Hnd  whatsoever, 
specifying  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bolivia  of  July  31, 1847, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  they  "include  all  debts  for  pensions,  salaries, 
supplies,  advances,  transportation,  forced  h)ans,  dei>osits,  contracts,  and 
any  other  debt  incurred  during  war  times  or  prior  thereto,  chargeable 
to  said  treasuries ;  provided  they  were  contracted  by  direct  orders  of  tlie 
Spanish  Government  or  its  constituted  authorities  in  said  territories." 

Spain  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  any  American  state 
which  had  previously  been  her  colony  save  upon  this  condition,  which 
those  states  spontaneously  incorporated  in  their  respective  treaties,  as 
of  right  they  should. 

Iler  right  and  her  dignity  will  not  permit  her  to  recognize — without 
this  condition,  which  now  more  than  ever  if  possible  is  still  just  and 
proper — the  indeiiendence  of  the  Cuban  and  Porto  liican  peoples,  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  by  their  own  unaided  eftorts. 

Spain  is  disposed  to  cede  the  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico  aud  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  all  iti  favor  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  accept 
the  same;  she  placing  this  sovereignty  at  their  disposal  in  the  condition 
in  which  she  now  liokls  it,  and  therefore,  with  the  rights  and  charges  at 
present  constituting  it.     She  bound  herself  to  this  by  Articles  1  aud  II 
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of  tlie  Protocol  alined  at  Wasiiington  on  Ang^ust  12  last,  and  tliis  if> 
what  she  desires  to  carry  out  with  the  strictest  faith  in  the  present 


True  copy: 


Emilio  de  Ojeda. 


pROTncoL  No  6. 
Conference  of  October  14, 1898, 

Present:  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States:  Messrs.  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  lleid,  Moore, 
Fergus son. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Montero  Hios  Abarziiza  Garuica 
Villa-Urrntia,  Oerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved, 

The  American  Commissioners 
presented  a  reply  to  the  meniorau- 
dam  submitted  by  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  at  the  last  session 
on  the  relinqnishment  of  sover- 
eignty over  Cuba  and  the  transfer 
of  di^bts.  The  paper  was  read,  and 
a  copy  of  it  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners,  re- 
ferring to  the  paper  in  wliicli  the 
American  Commissioners  rejected 
at  the  conference  of  the  11th  in- 
stant the  articles  presented  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  7th,  on  the  subject 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  called  at- 
tention to  the  following  sentence: 

"To  the  American  Commission- 
ers this  appears  to  be  not  a  propo- 
sition to  'relinquish  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba,' 
hat  in  substance  a  proposition  to 
'  transfer'  to  the  United  States  and 
in  turn  to  Cuba  a  mass  of  Spanish 
charges  and  obligations." 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  de- 
sired a  modilication  of  this  sen- 
tence ou  the  grouTid  that  it  might 
he  thoughttoimi>ly  that  they  were 
not  acting  in  good  faith. 

The  American  Commissioners 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  the 
sentence  did  not  convey  such  au 


Pbotocolo  No.  5. 

Conferencia  del  14  de  Oetubre  de 
1898. 

Presentes.  Por  parte  deloa  Bs- 
tados  Uiiidos  de  Amc^rica  los  Se- 
iioresDay,  Davis,  Frye,Gray,  lleid, 
Moore,  Fergusson. 

Por  parte  de  Espana  los  Seiior- 
es  Montero  Eios  Abarzuza,  Garn- 
ica.  Villa- Crrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

I'jl  protocoio  de  la  sesion  ante- 
rior fu6  leido  y  aprobado. 

Los  Oomisionados  Americanos 
presentaron  uno,  contestaci6n  al 
Memorandnm  que  los  Oomisiona- 
dos  Espauoles  sometieron  en  la 
tiltima  sesion  acerca  de  la  renuncia 
de  la  Boberania  sobre  Cuba  y  la 
transterencia  de  sns  deudas.  El 
doeumento  fu6  leido  incluycndose 
una  copia  aiiexa  &  esta  acta. 

Los  Oomisionados  Espanoles,  re- 
firi(5ndo8e  al  escrito  en  el  cual  los 
Coinisionados  Americanos  rechaza- 
ron  en  la  Conferencia  del  dia  11  del 
corriente  los  articnlos  presentados 
por  los  Cnmisionados  Espanoles  en 
la  conferencia  del  7,  acerca  de 
Cuba  y  Puerto  Bico,  llamaron  la 
fttencion  sobre  la  siguiente  frase; 

"  Creen  los  Coraisionados  Ameri- 
canos (pie  esto  no  parece  ser  ana 
proposici6ii  para  reiiunciar  A  toda 
pretension  de  soberania  y  &  todo 
derecho  sobre  Cuba,  sino  va&s  bien 
nna  proposici^n  para  transferir  k 
los  Estados  Unidos  y  estos  d  sn  vez 
k  Cuba,  nna  masa  decargas  yobli- 
gaciones  espanolas." 

Los  Comisionados  espanoles  pi- 
dieron  la  modificacion  de  esta  frase 
faudi'indoseenqnepndieraimplicar 
queellos  uoprocediande  baenaf^. 

Los  Comisionados  Americanos 
manifi'.'^taron  que  en  su  oiHni6n  la 
frase  no  tenia  tal  iuterpretaoion, 
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impnta  tioii,  bnt,  out  of  deference  to  pero  que  por  deferencia  k  los  Conii- 

tlie  Kpauisb  OoinniissioDerH,  they  siotiadosEspanolesJauiodifieabau 

alteied  it  so  as  to  read  as  tollows:  en  los  ti'Tmiiios  siguieute^: 

"To  tbe  Aineiioan  Couniiission-  "Green  los  Gomi»ionados  Amer- 

ers  tliis  appears  to  be  not  a  propo-  icanos  que  esto  no  parece  ser  una 

sitiou  to  'relinquish  all  claim  of  proposici6n  para  renunciar  d  toda 

BOvereigntyoveraudtitletoCuba,'  pretension  «le  soberania  y  &  todo 

but  in  effect  a  proposition  to 'trans-  derecbo  sobrela  [sla  deCiiba,  sino 

fer'  to  the  United  States  and  in  que  en  realitlad  es  una  prop^aicion 

torn  to  Cuba  a  mass  of  charges  paratransfeririilosEstadosUnidos 

and    obligations    which,    in     the  yestos  ^  Cuba  una  masadecargaa 

opinion  of  the  American  Coinmia-  y  obligacionea  que  en  opini6n  de 

siouera,  properly  belong  to  Spain."  los  Coinisionadoa  Americanos  per- 
teneceu  reahiiente  A  Espana." 

Thia  matter  having  been  dis-  Besuelto  ©sto  asunto,  los  Comi- 
poaed  of,  the  Spanish  Commission-  Bionados  Espanoles  manifej^taron 
era  stated  that,  before  proceeding  que  antes  de  proceder  ii  la  dia- 
with  the  discussion  of  the  qnes-  cuai6n  de  lascuestionea  aometidaa 
tiona  under  consideration,  they  de-  ^  eatndio,  deseaban  que  se  estab- 
aired  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  leciera,  que  si  alguiios  articuloa 
certain  articlea  should  be  agreed  fuesen  aprobados,  pero  que  al  final 
to,  but  in  the  end  no  treaty  should  no  se  Uegase  A  flrmar  un  Tratado, 
be  signed,  the  articles  so  agreed  to  tales  articulos  aprobados  no  de- 
should  not  in  such  case  be  taken  bcrian  en  ningiin  caso  ser  conside- 
as  expressing  either  Government's  rados  como  oxpresando  la  opinion 
estimation  of  its  just  rights  in  re-  do  eualquiera  de  los  Gobiornos 
epect  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  sobra  sus  justos  dereehos  reapecto 
articles  related.  &,  los  asnntos  &  los  eualea  dichos 
artfculos  se  referfan. 

The    American    Commissioners  LosComisarioa Americanos acep- 

concurred  in  this  view,  taron  esta  proposici6ii. 

The  Joint  Commission  then  pro-  Luego  la  Coaiisitin  procedi(i  ^  la 

ceded  to  the  oral  discussion  of  the  discusidn  oral  de  los  puntos  que  se 

points  discussed  in  the  Spanish  tratau  en  el  MemoranduniEapaiiol 

memorandum  of  October  11  and  delll  deoctnbreyalacontestacion 

the  American  reply  of  to  day,  Americana  presentada  hoy. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  first  Y  habi6ndose  discutido,  sin  que 

point, — tbe  question  whether  the  se  llegaseiiun  acuerdo  el  primer 

sovereignty  over  Cuba  should  be  punto,  relative  &  si  la  soberania 

relinquished  totheUnitedStates —  sobre  Cuba  deberia  renunciarsea 

was  exhausted,  without  any  agree-  favor  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  los 

ment  having  been  reached  upon  it,  Comisarios  Americanos  propusie- 

the  American  Commissioners  pro-  ron  continnar  con  el  segundo  6  sea 

posed  to takeuj)  the  second  point, —  la  cuestion  dc  si  las  cargas  y  obliga- 

the  question  whether  charges  and  eiones  constituiaa  una  parte  dc  la 

obligations  constituted  a  part  of  soberania    y   como    tales    debian 

the  sovereignty  and  as  such  passed  transmitirse  con  esta. 
with  it. 

TheSpauishCommissionerssug-  Los Comisionados  Bspaiioles  in- 
gested that  if  no  agreement  could  dicaron  que  si  no  se  podia  llegar  A 
be  reached  on  the  first  point,  it  un  acuerdo  en  el  primer  pnnto,  no 
seemed  te  be  needless  to  discuss  parecia  oportuno  continnar  la  dis- 
the  second.  casion  del  segundo. 

The   American   Commissioners,  Loa   Comisionados  Americanos 

concurring  in  this  view,  proposed  opiuaron   de  la  misma   manera  y 

that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  propnsieron  que  dado  lo  avanzado 
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hour,  the  conference  be  adjourned  de  la  liora,  8e  aplazara  la  confer- 
to  i^oiitiiiue  tlie  discussion  of  the  encia  para  cootiiiuar  la  diseiisiou 
first |)oi[itattlieuext8ession,whicli  del  primer  puiito  eii  la  proxima 
should  be  held  on  Monday,  tlie  17th  sesifiii,  que  se  celebrard  el  Lunes  17 
of  October,  at  two  o'clock,  j).  m.  de  Octnbre  A  las  dos  de  la  tarde. 

The     Spanish      Com  miss  ion  era        Los  Comisionados  Espanolesap- 

agreeing,  the  conference  was  ad-  robaron  esta  mooi6n  y  en  su  cnu- 

journed  accordingly.  ae<ini'iicia  se  siispendio  la  coufer- 

WlLtlAM   K.  r>AY  E,  MONTEBO   Hl'os 

€i  SHMAN  K,  Pavis  B.  db  Ababzuza 

Wm.  P  FrYE  J.  T)K   GAItJNICA 

Gko,  U-ray  W  K  de  Villa  Urrutia 

WlIlTEI.iVW  Ubid.  K\fael  Cekero 

Jou]<i  B.  Moore.  Emilio  de  Ojeda 


Annex  to  Protocol  No.  5, 

The  American  Comtnissioners  hereby  present  their  reply  to  the  mem- 
orauduni  which  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Commission,  submitted  on  the  11th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
their  reasons  in  supijort  of  the  articles  which  the  American  Commis- 
sioners had  rejected,  in  relation  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eicu. 


The  Spanish  memorandum,  referring  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  betbre  the  war,  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
language  of  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  of  August  V,i,  1898,  maintains 
that  it  is  "imperative"  that  the  United  States  "should  accept  the 
relinquish  men  t  made  by  Her  Catholic  Majesty  of  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Island  of  Cuba".  This  contention  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  various  documents  referred  to  the  United  States  required  Spain  to 
'*  relinquish  "  her  sovereignty,  but  did  not  demand  that  she  "  abandon '' 
it. 

A  distinction  is  thus  made  between  a  relinquisthment  and  an  abandon- 
ment; and  it  is  argued  that  wliile  "■abandoned  territories"  become  dere- 
lict, so  that  they  may  be  acquired  by  the  tirst  occujiant,  ^^relinquished 
territories"  necessarily  pass  to  him  to  whom  relinquishment  is  made. 

The  American  Comtuissioners  are  unable  to  a^lmit  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  in  question  exists  either  in  law  or  in  com- 
mon use. 

The  word  "relinquish  ',  as  defined  luthe  English  dictionaries,  means 
"to  give  up  the  possession  or  occupancy  of;  withdraw  from;  leave; 
abandon;  quit."  Again:  "to  renounce  a  claim  to;  resign;  as,  to  relin- 
quish a  debt." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  that  great  monument  of  Spanish  learn- 
ing, the  law  dictionary  of  Bscriche  {Diecionario  de  Leghlacian  y  Jurinpru- 
dencia),  under  the  word  renundar,  which  the  Spanish  memorandum 
declares  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  French  word  renoncer  (used  in 
Spain's  version  of  the  Protocol)  and  of  the  English  word  "relinquish", 
the  following  definition-  "The  voluntary  giving  up  of  a  right  exercised 
or  expected  to  be  exer<!ised,  <  r  of  a  thing  held  or  possessed  or  expected 
to  be  held  or  possessed." 
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Commenting  apon  this  definition,  Escrielie  Bays: 

"The  relinqui aliment  ditt'era  from  the  cession  in  that  the  liitt«r 
requires  for  its  coinjiletiou  the  concurruniie  of  tlie  wills  of  the  g,Tiuit<tr 
and  the  grantee  and  a  just  cause  for  the  transfer,  while  the  i'oimer  is 
perfect  with  only  the  will  of  the  relinquisher.  The  eti'ect  of  the  relin- 
quishment 18  confined  to  the  abdication  or  drojiping  of  the  right  or 
thing  relinquished.  The  effect  of  the  cession  is  the  conveyance  of  the 
right  to  the  grantee." 

The  distinction  thus  drawn,  not  between  relinijuinhment  and  abandon- 
went,  which  are  treated  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish  as  |)ractically 
the  same,  but  between  relinquishment  and  cesnon,  is  written  upon  the" 
face  of  the  Protocol,  which,  while  obligating  Spain  (Article  1)  to'Telin- 
quish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba,"  iu  the  next 
article  requires  ber  to  "cede  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto 
llico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  an  Island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  the 
United  States". 

If  it  were  true,  as  maintained  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  that  tlie 
act  of  relinquishment  includes,  and  re(|uires  tor  its  completion,  the 
process  of  legal  transfer  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  thus  constitutes 
in  form  and  in  effect  a  cession,  it  is  obvions  tiiat  tlie  contracting  par- 
ties, in  framing  tlie  Protocol,  employed,  in  stipulations  which  were 
deliberately  separated  and  sharply  contrasted,  ditlercnt  words  to 
ex|>res8  tiie  same  moaning. 

The  AnieriL'au  Commissioners  understand  the  Spanish  memoramlum 
to  maintain  that  their  Government,  prior  to  the  war,  demanded  of  Spain, 
in  efi'ect  if  not  in  words,  the  relinquishment  of  her  sovereignty  over 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  memorandum  doubtless  refers 
to  the  demand  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  ou 
the  aoth  of  April  last.  The  precise  words  of  this  demand  are  "that 
the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  anthority  and  (iovem- 
ment  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters";  and  the  demand  is 
accompanied  by  the  declaraiion  that  the  United  States,  in  taking  the 
step,  "disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  soveieignty, 
jurisdiction,or  control  oversaidislandexceptfor  the  pacification  thereof, 
and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people  under  such  free  and 
independent  Government  as  they  may  establish". 

To  this  demand  the  United  Stat<'s  re<iuired  by  a  certain  time  "a  full 
and  satisfactory  response  '  •  *,  whereby  the  ends  of  peace  in  Cuba 
shall  be  assured  ". 

Prom  the  demand  thus  fully  set  forth,  the  Spanish  memorandum 
extracts  tlie  assertion  by  the  United  States  of  its  determination  "to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people,"  and, 
omitting  both  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  construes  that  asser- 
tion as  a  demand  "that  such  relinquishment  must  be  made  through 
them  "(the  United  States).  The  demand  as  a  whole,  however,  carefully 
and  clearly  excludes  this  construction.  Not  only  is  the  assertion  pre- 
ceded, in  the  same  sentence,  by  an  express  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  any  disposition  or  intention  to  take  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island,  but  the  assertion  itself  includes  an  ex[>res3  declaration  of 
a  determination  to  allow  the  islandtoremain,  after  paciflcation,  "under 
such  free  and  independent  Government"  as  may  be  established  by  its 
people. 
To  this  construction  of  the  ileriiaiiil  we  may  apply  a  simple  test.     If 
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Spain  bad  answered  tbat  sbe  would  reliiiquiah  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  had  at  tlie  same  lime  declared  that  it  was  not 
her  intention  to  relinquish  it  to  the  United  States,  would  anyone  have 
imagined  that  she  had  failed  to  make  "a  full  and  satisfactory  response" 
to  the  demaudl 

II. 

The  second  part  of  the  Spanish  memorandnm  is  devoted  to  an  argu- 
ment to  maintain  the  proposition  thiit  "the cession  and  relinquishment 
of  sovereignty  embraces  the  cession  and  relinquishment  of  the  rights 
aod  obligations  constituting  it." 

The  American  commissioners  are  not  disposed  to  comment  upon  tlie 
indefiniteneas  of  this  proposition,  or  upon  tlie  falbicies  involved  in 
treating  the  obligations  which  a  sovereign  may  incur  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereignty  as  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  itself.  National  sovereignty 
(soberania  naeional),  as  defined  by  high  Spanish  authority  {Novisimo 
IMceionario  encwlopcdico  de  ta  lengua  cantellana,  poi'  D.  DeJIin  Donadin 
y  Bnignau,  based  on  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy),  is  "the 
right  which  a  nation  has  of  organizing  the  public  powers  in  such  a 
way  as  it  may  deem  advisable."  This  right,  thougli  it  incluites  tlie 
power  to  contract  obligations,  is  In  no  sense  composed  of  them.  The 
thing  done  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  ia  not  a  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty itself;  the  power  to  create  ia  not  the  thing  created.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Spanish  memorandum 
the  term  obligations  is  used  indiscriminately  in  respect  of  two  different 
things,  namely,  tlie  duties  whicli  a  sovereign  as  such  owes  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  debts  which  he  may  specially  contract  in  the  exercise  of 
hia  sovereign  power  for  his  own  purposes. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  the  American  (Jonimissi oners 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  matter  before  them. 

The  American  Commissioners  note  the  declaration  in  the  Spanish 
memorandum  that  there  is  no  purpose  now  to  transfer  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  a  proportional  part  of  the  national  debt 
of  Spain,  but  "only  the  obligations  and  charges  attaching  individually 
to  the  islands,"  which  obligations  and  charges  it  likens  to  the  local  debts 
which  pass  with  ceded  territory.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  expla- 
nation given  in  the  memorandum  of  the  origin  of  these  charges  and 
obligations,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  contracted,  that  they 
include  the  whole  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Cuban  debt  The 
American  Commissioners,  therefore,  while  reaffirming  their  position  as 
to  the  exclusion  by  the  Protocol  of  any  proposal  for  the  assumption  of 
such  charges  and  obligations,  will  examine  the  subject  in  some  of  its 


It  is  true  that  the  financial  department  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  com- 
monly called  the  "Cuban  Treasury,"  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Spanish 
Treasury,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  accountable  to  the  Spanish 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  Ministro  de  Ultramar,  and  that  it  was 
managed  by  a  body  of  ofl3ciitls  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  whose  head 
was  a  high  functionary,  called  7i((eHrfe7i(e  General  de  Hacienda.  In  each 
year  a  budget  was  made  up  by  the  Spanish  Colonial  Secretary  on  data 
furnished  by  the  Intendente  General,  and  this  budget  was  submitted  to 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Cortes.  If  in  any  year  the  revenues  collected 
in  Cuba  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  burdens  imposed  ui>on  them,  the 
deficit  was  charged  to  the  island,  and  formed  a  new  item  of  the  Cuban 
debt.    It  thus  appears  that  'Jie  finances  of  the  island  were  exclusively 
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controlled  by  tlie  Spaniab  GoTernrnent,  and  that  the  debt  was  in  no 
sense  created  by  Cuba  as  a  province  or  department  of  Spain,  or  by  the 
people  of  the  island,  in  reality  it  is  notorious  that  the  denial  to  Cuba 
of  any  financial  antonoiny  and  of  any  power  to  protect  herself  against 
the  imposition  by  Spanish  officials  of  enortnons  burdens  for  purposes 
foreign  and  adverse  to  her  interests,  lias  been  the  most  prolitic  source 
of  discontent  in  the  island.  The  debt  creating  power,  such  as  com- 
monly belojigs  to  communes  or  municipal  corporations,  never  was  dele- 
gated to  Cuba,  Such  a  thing  as  a  Cuban  obligation,  created  by  the 
island  in  the  exercise  of  powers  wiHier  inherent  or  delegated,  is  unknown 
to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Having  brieliy  sketched  the  system  of  financial  administration  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  we  may  consider  the  origiii  of  the  debt. 

Prior  to  18(il  do  so  called  Cuban  debt  existed. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  were  as  a  rule  far  more  than  snfBcient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  government,  and  produced  in  ea«h  year  a  sur- 
plus. This  surplus  was  not  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  island,  but 
was  sent  to  Madrid.  The  surpluses  thus  disjiosed  of  amounted,  from 
1856  to  1861  inclnsive,  to  upwards  of  $li(l,0:Kl,(K». 

In  18(i4,  in  order  to  meet  the  national  expenses  of  the  attempt  to 
"reincorporate"  San  Domingo  into  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  of  the 
"expedition  to  Mexico",  the  Spanish  authorities  issued  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000.  Subsequently  new  loans  were  made,  so  that 
the  so-called  Cuban  debt  ha<l  swollen  by  1868  to  $18,000,000. 

In  that  year  the  ten  years  war  for  Cuban  independence  broke  out,  a 
war  produced  by  causes  so  generally  conceded  to  be  just  as  to  need  no 
exposition  on  this  occasion.  All  the  expenses  of  this  war  were  imposed 
upon  Cuba,  so  that  in  1880,  according  lo  a  statement  made  at  Madrid 
in  that  year  by  a  Spanish  Secretary  for  tlie  Colonies,  the  socalled 
Cuban  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  $170,000,00il. 

Subsequently  the  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  consolidate  these 
tiebts,  and  to  this  end  created  in  1880  the  so  called  Biltetea  hipotecarios 
de  la  Isla  de  Ciilia,  to  the  amount  of  620,000,000  pesetas,  or  $124,000,000. 
The  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  pay  these  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  out  of  the  revenues  of  Culia,  but  the  national  character  of  the 
debt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon  the  face  of  the  bonds,  "  the 
Spanish  nation"  [la  Jffaci6n  espanola)  guaranteed  their  payment.  The 
annual  charge  for  jnterest  and  sinking  fund  on  account  of  this  debt 
amounted  to  tiie  sum  of  39,191,000  pesetas,  or  $7,838,200,  which  was 
disbnrsed  through  a  Spanish  financial  institution,  called  the  Banco 
Hispano-Cotonial,  which  is  said  to  have  collected  daily  from  the  custom 
house  at  Havana,  through  an  agency  there  established,  the  sum  of 
»33,339. 

In  1890  a  new  issue  of  bonds  was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, to  the  amount,  as  it  is  understood,  of  875,00lt,000  pesetas,  or 
$175,000,000,  with  the  same  guarantee  as  before,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  refund  the  prior  debt,  as  well  as  to  cover  any  new  debts  contracted 
between  1880  and  1890,  It  seems,  however,  that  ouly  a  small  number 
of  these  bonds  had  been  disposed  of  when  in  February,  1895,  the  last 
iiisnrrection  and  movement  for  independence  broke  out.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  then  proceeded  to  issue  these  new  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  with  which  to  suppress  the  uprising,  so  that  those  out- 
standi  rig  on  January  1, 1898,  amounted,  according  to  published  reports, 
to858,.550,000pe8eta8,  or  $171,710,000.  Jn  addition  to  these  a  further 
man,  known  as  the  "Cuban  War  Emergency  Loan",  was,  as  the  Ameri- 
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eaii  OoiDiaissioners  are  advised,  floated  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000 
pesetas,  or  $160,000,000,  represented  by  what  are  called  "five  per  cent 
peseta  bonds  ". 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mention  is  made  in  these  bonds 
of  the  revenues  of  Ouba,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  regarded  in 
Spain  aa  properly  constituting  a  part  of  the  "Oubau  Debt",  together 
with  various  unliquidated  debts,  large  i  n  amount,  incurred  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  in  opposing  by  arms  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

Krom  no  point  of  view  can  the  debts  above  described  be  considered 
as  local  debts  of  Cuba  or  as  debts  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba.  In 
no  sense  are  they  obligations  properly  chargeable  to  that  island.  They 
are  debts  createil  by  the  Government  of  Bpain,  for  its  own  purposes 
and  through  its  own  agents,  in  whose  creation  Cuba  had  no  voice, 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  proposal  to  impose  them  upon 
Cnba  is  equally  untenable.  If,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  the  struggles 
for  Cuban  independence  have  been  carried  on  and  supported  by  a  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  island,  to  Impose  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a 
whole  the  wst  of  suppressing  the  insurrections  would  be  to  punish  the 
many  tor  the  deeds  of  the  few.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  struggles 
have,  as  the  American  Commissioners  maintain,  represented  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  body  of  the  Cuban  people,  to  crush  the  inhabit- 
ants by  a  burden  created  by  Spain  in  the  effort  to  oppose  their  inde- 
pendence, would  be  even  more  unjust. 

The  American  Commissioners  deem  it  unnecessary,  after  what  has 
been  stated,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  general  references, 
made  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  to  cases  in  which  debts  contracted 
by  a  state  have,  upon  its  absorption,  been  assumed  by  the  absorbing 
state,  or  to  eases  in  which,  upon  the  partition  of  territory,  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  whole  have  been  by  special  arrangement  apportioned. 
They  are  conceived  to  be  inapplicable,  legally  and  morally,  to  the  so 
called  "Cuban  Debt",  the  burden  of  which,  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
Cuba  without  their  consent  and  by  foiee  of  arms,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal wrongs  for  the  termination  of  which  the  struggles  for  Cuban 
independence  were  undertaken. 

The  American  Commissioners  have  deemed  it  due  to  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  and  to  themselves  to  make  these  observations  upon  the 
general  subject  of  Cuban  "charges  and  obligations",  apart  from  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  the  present  negotiations  were  begun. 
But,  as  they  have  heretoioro  stated,  they  consider  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
posed of  beyond  all  question  by  the  Protocol.  The  suggestion  that 
their  government  should  assume,  either  for  itself  or  for  Cuba  or  Porto 
Hi  CO,  the  burden  of  the  "charges  and  obligations"  now  in  question 
was  not  put  forward  during  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion of  that  convention,  nor,  if  it  had  been  so  put  forward,  would  it 
have  been  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  United  States. 

From  unselfish  motives,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  renewed 
declaration,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  great  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure,  has  prosecuted  the  contlict  which  followed  its  demand 
for  the  relinquishment  by  Spaiu  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 

One  of  the  results  of  that  contlict  is  the  unconditional  agreement, 
embodied  in  the  first  article  of  the  Protocol,  that  Spain  "will  relin- 
quish all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Ouba".  Upon  the  sim- 
ple fulfilment  of  that  stipulation  the  American  Commissiouers  are 
obliged  to  insist 
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Protocol  No.  6. 
Conference  of  October  17, 1898.        Oonfe 


I'RUTOCOLO  K"  6. 


Present  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Messrs.  Day 
Davis  Frye  Gray  Keid  Mooie 
Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain  Messrs. 
Montero  Kios  Abarzuziv  Giiruica 
Oerero. 

Messrs.  Villa- Urrutia  and  Ojeda 
were  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approvet). 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
OoiiimissioD  stated  that,  without 
making  any  formal  protest,  he  de- 
sired to  bring  tfl  the  attention  of 
the  American  Commissi  oners  the 
fact  tliat  he  had  received  from  his 
Government  a  telegram  referring  to 
reports  to  the  efi'ect  that  two  Ameri- 
can men-of-war  were  about  to  leave 
American  ports  with  ree n force- 
ments  of  trooj)a  for  the  garrison  at 
Manila,  and  that  Spanish  prison- 
ers in  the  possession  of  the  Tag- 
iiios  are  ill-treated.  He  would  not 
rend  the  telegram,  but  as  such  re- 
ports tended  to  excite  tlie  public 
mind  and  embarrass  the  efforts  to 
establish  peace  and  concord  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  he  hoped 
tliat  the  American  Commissioners 
woald  bring  the  matter  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  Government. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Coinmiasion  replied  that  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  possessed 
neither  information  nor  instrnc- 
tious  such  as  would  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  two  Gov- 
enimentSj  bnt  that,  prompted  by 
motives  similar  to  those  avowed  by 
the  President  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission, they  would  communicate 
to  their  Government  the  fact  that 
the  reports  in  question  had  been 
brought  to  their  attention 

The  discussion  of  the  business 
before  the  Joint  Commission  hav- 


del  17  de  Octuhre  de 
1898. 

Presentes  Por  jiarte  de  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos  de  America,  los  Se- 
nores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Keid, 
Moore,  Fergusson. 

PorpartedeEspana.  losSeuores 
Montero  liios,  A b ariiu ^.a,  G arnica, 
Cerero. 

Los  Comisarios  espafioles  in- 
formant los  Americanoa  que  los  Se- 
Sores  Villa-Urrutia  y  Ojeda  no 
pueden  asistir  i'l  la  conferencia  por 
hallarse  enfermos. 

Se  ley6  y  fu^  aprohada  el  acta 
anterior. 

El  Scilor  Presidente  de  la  Co- 
mision  Espanola,  sin  hacer  una 
reclamaeion  concreta,  llama  la 
atencii^n  de  los  Senores  Comisarios 
Americanos  acerca  de  un  telegrama 
que  ha  recibido  del  Gobierno  Es- 
panol  relative  al  envio  ^  Manila  de 
do8  buques  de  guerra  Americanos 
y  refuerzos  de  tropas  &  la  guarni- 
ci6n  de  Manila,  asi  como  h  los 
malos  tratamientos  de  que  son 
victimas  los  espanoles  priaioneros 
de  loa  tagalos,  y  siu  leer  dicho  tele- 
grama,  ruega  i  los  Senores  Comi- 
sionados  Americanos  lo  poiigau  en 
conocimieiito  del  Gobierno  de 
Washington  &  fin  de  evitar  qne 
esos  hechoa  fomenteu  la  eferves- 
cencia  del  espiritu  publico  y  enar- 
deciendo  las  pasionea  creen  dificul- 
tades  para  la  obra  de  paz  y  uon- 
cordia  entre  ambas  Naciones, 

El  Seilor  Presidente  de  los  Comi- 
siirios  Americanos  maniflesta  en 
contestaci6n  que  carecian  de  in- 
formes  6  instrucciones  necesarios- 
para  tratar  tal  asunto,  de  la  com- 
peteucia  tinica  de  los  dos  Gobier- 
nos,  pero  que  inspirandose  en 
ignales  fines,  6  sea  conseguir  una 
paz  duradera,  comuuicard  k  Wash- 
ington los  deseos  expresadoa  por 
loa  Seuores  Comisarios  e 


Entrando  en  la  orden  del  diaj  la 
Oomisidn  coutiuuO  la  deliberaci6a 
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iiigbe^n resumed, thtSpaTiish  Com-  iniciada  en  la  confereneia  anterior, 

missiouersstatedthatiiltlKiiifilitlie  inaiiilestando  el  Seiior  i'lesidonte 

articles  preaeuted  by  tliem   were  de  los  Uomisarios espafioles,  que  Bi 

not  coiicLed  in  the  same  words  as  bieii  el  articalado  que  babiaii  iiro- 

tbe   I'rotoeol  of  August  12,  1898,  qnesto  no  estaba  redaiitado  en  laa 

and  the  propositions  io  the  notes  iiiiamas  palabras  emjtloadas  en  ei 

preceding  its  conclusion,  the  sense  Protocolo  de  12  de  Agosto  de  18!iH, 

was   in    their  opinion,  tlie    same  y  en  los  despaohos  que  uiedianm 

Still,  tliey  were  ready  to  withdraw  para  llegar  6,  su  conclusion,  en  l-u 

their  arti<des,  and  to  substitnte  for  opiiii6n,  el  seotido  es  el  raismo, 

them  articles  more  nearly  in  con-  pcroqueestaban  dispuestos  4  reti- 

formity  with  the  language  of  the  rarlas  6  retorniarlas  m^  en  ooiiso- 

Protocol.  iiancia  con  los  tiJrminos  nsados  eu 
el  texto  del  I'lotocolo. 

The  American  Commissioners,  in        En  contestacion  los  Comisaiios 

reapoTiye  to  this   statement,  pre-  Americanoapiesentarou  nn  docu- 

eented  a  paper,  copy  of  which  is  mento  de  que  es  copia  anexa,  en  el 

hereto  annexed,  in   which,  while  cuiil,  al  propio  tiemjK)  que  decla- 

recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Gov-  ran  que  el  Uobienio  de  los  Esta- 

ernnient  of  the  Unit<;d  Stiites  as-  dos  Unidos  asume  las  respoiisabili- 

sumed  all  responsibilities  for  pro-  dades  inberentes  &  la  proteccion 

tectiou  of  lilfe  and  proi)erty  that  de  vidas  y   haciendas   en   Cuba, 

legally  attach  to  it  during  the  oc-  niientras    dure    la  ocupaeion    de 

cupatjou  of  Cuba,  they  finally  de-  Cuba,  declijum  iinalmente  el  asn- 

clined  to  at^suine  the  burden  of  the  mir  la  carga  de  la  Deuda  cubana, 

80-ealled  Cuban  debt,  either  for  the  tanto  para    los    Eatudos    Pnidos 

United   States  or  for  Cuba,  and  como  para  Cuba.    Asimismo  pro- 

ofiered  as  a  substitute  for  the  arti-  poneu  sustituir  los  articulos  pro- 

cles  previously  presented  by  them  puestos  por  ellos  con  las  estipulii- 

the]irecise  stipulations  of  Articles  clones  precisasde  los  Articulos  1  y 

I  and  II  of  the  Protocol,  as  to  Cuba,  II  del  I'rotocolo  refeientes  &  Cuba, 

Porto  Kico,  and  other  islands  in  Puerto  Rico  6  islas  de  las  Antillas 

the  West  Indies,  and  the  island  to  y  la  isla  de  las  Ladrones,  que  ha  de 

be  ceded  in  the  Ladrones.  ser  cedida. 

The     Spanish     Commissioners        Los  Oomisarios  Espaiioles  niani- 

sfated  that  theyreserved  the  right  festaron  que  se  reservaban  el  de- 

to  examine  this  proposal   and  to  reclio  de  estadiar  la  mocion  jire- 

preseiit  another  draft  of  articles  sentada,  A  tin  de  presentar   otro 

which  should  conform  to  the  Pro-  pioyecto  de  articulos  con  arreglo 

tocol.  al   Protocol©,  levantiindose  la  se- 

The   conference   was    then    ad-  si6n  despu^a  de  haber  cnnvenido 

jonrned  to  the  l^th  instant  at  two  el  volver  ^  reunirse  el  flia  19  del 

o'clock,  p.  m.  corrieiite  A  las  2  de  la  tarde. 
William  li.  Day  E.  Mohtkro  EIos 

OusHMAN  K.  Davis  P.  db  Abarzuza 

WM.  P   FEYB  J.  DB  Gabnica 

Geo,  Gray  W  R  db  Villa  Urrutia 

■WlIlTBLAW  REID.  EAFAEL  CeREUO 

John  B.  Moobe.  Emilio  de  Ojbda 


Annex  to  Protocol  No.  6. 

The  American  Oommissi.inpi's  having  listfned  with  great  respect  to 
the  aignniL'nts  oridly  uiged  by  the  ypaiiish  Comntifisidiiers,  in  supjiort 
of  the  articles  oll'ered  by  t^em.  as  well  as  duly  considered  the  written 
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roemorandnm  submitted  in  support  of  the  same,  nmst  adhere  to  the 
reJectioD  thereof  as  stated  in  the  momoraiidmn  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners read  to  the  Oommissioii  and  attaelied  to  the  protocol  of  the 
11th  instant.  The  chief  additional  reason  adduced  in  the  oral  presen- 
tation for  the  acceptance  of  sovereignty  by  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
is  that  without  such  acceptance  the  people  of  Cuba  notably  of  Spanish 
origin  will  have  no  protection  of  person  and  property.  The  United 
States  recognizes  in  the  fullest  measure  that  in  requiring  the  reliinjuish- 
meut  of  all  claim  of  Spanish  sovereignty  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  it  has  assumed  all  the  obligatious  imposed  by  the  canons 
of  intetnationa!  law  and  flowing  from  its  occupation.  The  United 
States,  so  far  us  it  has  obtained  possession,  has  enlorced  obedience  to 
law  and  the  preservation  of  order  by  all  persons.  It  has  no  disposition 
to  leave  the  island  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  misrule. 

As  the  Spanish  Commissioners  strenuously  urge  that  the  acceptance 
of  sovereignty  includes  the  assumption  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt, 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  this  question  divides  the  Commission  and  stays 
its  progress,  the  American  Commissioners,  having  carefully  considered 
the  arguments  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  must  again  and  finally 
decline  to  accept  this  buKlen  either  for  the  United  States  or  for  Ouba. 
In  the  articles  proposed  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  third 
instant  there  were  contained  certain  stipnlationa  which,  the  American 
Commissioners  believed,  while  not  enlarging  tlie  Protocol,  would  efi'ect- 
lially  preserve  the  evidence  of  title  to  property  and  make  clear  the 
nature  of  public  property  and  rights  included  in  tlie  relinquishment  of 
sovereignty  and  title.  It  having  been  urged  that  these,  no  less  than 
the  articles  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  enlarge  the  terms 
of  the  Protocol,  tlie  American  Commissioners  are  now  prepared,  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Kico  and  Guam, 
siiiL])ly  to  embody  in  the  treaty  the  prexsise  stipulations  of  the  Protacol 
on  those  subjects,  neither  adding  thereto  nor  subtracting  therefrom. 

The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
articles  heretofore  presented  by  them,  the  following: 

"Article  I. — Spain  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

"Article  II. — Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island 
of  Porto  Itico  and  other  ishiiuls  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Cluam  in  the  Ladroiies." 
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Frot()<:ql  N"o.  7.  PRCTonnLo  No.  7. 

Conference  of  October  21, 1898.  Con/erenoia  del  HI  de   Octubre  de 

1898. 

In  the  protocol  of  the  conference  Bn  el  acta  de  la  sesion  del  17  del 

of  October  17th,iti8  stated  thatan  corrieiite,  se  fljii  el  dia  19  para  la 

adjournmentwas  taken  to  Wednes-  pr(i.\imaconferencia,perohabiondo 

day  the  19tb.    On  the  18th  of  Oc-  rogado  el   Presidente  de   la   Co- 

tober  the  President  of  the  Span-  mision  Espanola  el  dia  18,  al  Fres- 

ish  Ooninnssion  made  to  thePresl-  idente  de  la  Comision  amcricana, 

dent  of  the  American  Commission  que  se  aplazase  dicha  conferencia 

arequest  that  the  next  meeting  be  para  el  ai,  k  fin  de  que  los  Comi- 

postp(med  to  the  21st.  of  October,  sionados  Espanoles  pudiesen  pre- 

in  order  that  the  Spauish  Cominis-  sentar  en  elta  ciertos  documeutos, 
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sioners  might  liaveaii  npportnnity 
to  prepare  certain  pujiers  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Joint  OommiKsion. 

The  reassembling  of  the  Joint 
Commission  was  therefore  post- 
poned until  Friday,  the  Slst  of 
October,  at  two  o'clock,  p,  m.,  at 
which  hour  there  were  present: 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States : 
Messrs.  Oay,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 
Eeid,  Moore,  Fergusson, 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Moiitero  liios  Abarzuza  Garnica 
Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion was  read  and  approved. 

The  American  Gommissioners 
stated  that  they,  had  telegraphed 
to  their  Goveriimeut  the  represen- 
tations made  to  them  by  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, as  to  the  reports  of  the  send- 
ing of  two  American  men-of-war 
with  reinforcements  for  the  garrison 
at  Manila  and  of  the  ill  treatment 
of  Spanish  iirisoners  by  the  Taga- 
los,  but  that  they  had  as  yet  re 
ceived  no  reply,  probably  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  President 
fitim  Wasbington. 

The  Spiinish  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  the  action 
of  the  American  Commissioners. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  regretted  to  re- 
ject the  proposals  presented  by 
the  American  Commissioners  at 
the  last  session,  and  that  they 
therefore  presented  certain  articles 
as  a  substitute  for  the  articles  pre- 
viously submitted  by  them  in  rela- 
tion to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  to 
Monday,  the  24th  of  October  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  for 
the  translation  and  examination  of 
the  new  articles. 

William  E.  Day 

CusHMAN  K.  Davis 

Wm,  p.  Fryb 

Geo.  Gray 

Whitelaw  Eeid. 

John  B.  Moorb. 


en  que  se  aplazase  hasta 
dicba  feclia  y  en  virtud  de  este 
acuerdo  se  reunen  hoy  A  las  2  de 
la  tarde  las  dos  Comisiones  hal- 
Mndose  presentes. 


Por  parte  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
de  America,  los  Senores  Day, 
Davis,  Krye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore, 
Fergusson, 

Por  partede  Espaua  los  SeHores 
Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
Villa-Urrntia,  Cerero  Ojeda 

Se  ley6  y  fu6  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  scKion  anterior. 

Los  Comisionados  Americanos 
manifestaronquehabian  telegrafia- 
do  A  su  Gobierno  lo  que  los  Espano- 
les  les  encargaron  transmttirle  re- 
speeto  del  euvio  de  dos  buques  de 
guerra  americanos  con  refuerzos 
para  la  guarnici6u  de  Manila  y  del 
mal  trato  que  i  loa  prisioneros  es- 
paiiolesdaban  los  tagalos,pero  que 
aun  no  habian  recibido  conteata- 
ci6n,  debido  probablemente  k  la 
ausencia  de  Washington  del  Presi- 
dente. 

Los  Oomisionados  Bspaiioles  ex- 
presaron  con  este  miitivo  su  agra- 
decimiento  4  los  Americanos. 

Los  Gomisionados  Espaiioles 
manitestaron  quesentfan  tener  que 
rechazar  los  articulos  presentados 
por  los  Comisionadoa  Americanos 
en  la  liltima  sesion,  y  que  en  con- 
secuencia  preseutaron  entonees  un 
nuevo  proyecto  de  articulos  de  tra- 
tado  destinado  i  sustituir  &  los  que 
preseutaron  anterior  men  te,  rela- 
tives a  Cuba  y  i  Puerto  Eico. 

Con  «1  objeto  de  permitir  la  tra- 
duGcion  y  el  examen  de  estos 
nuevos  articnios,  se  convino  en  que 
la  proxima  sesion  tendrfa  lugar  el 
Lunes  24  del  corriente  ^  las  2  P.  M. 

E.  Montero  Eios 

B.   UB   ABA.RZU.'^A 

J.  DE  Garnica 
W  B  DE  Villa  Ubrutia 
Eapael  Cerero 
Emilio  db  Ojeda 
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Annex  to  Peotocol  No.  7. 
comision  paea  la  neuociacion  de  la  paz  con  los  estados  ukidos 
Aeticulo  l". 

Su  Majestad  OaWlica  la  Reina  Kegeiite  de  Espaila,  en  nombre  de  sn 
augasto  hijo  Dou  Alfonso  XIII,  Hey  de  EBpaila,  coustitucioiiivlmeiite 
autorizada  por  las  Oortes  del  Eeino,  renuucia  &  su  soberania  y  A  todo 
derecho  sobre  Ouba. 

Los  Estados  Uuidos  de  America,  aceptando  esta  rCDuncia,  reciben 
de  EKpafia  la  Isla  de  (.'uba  para  preatarle  ayuda  y  direcci6ii  y  tenerla 
en  sa  dominio  y  gobieriio  liasta  que,  una  vez  realizada  au  paclfieacioii, 
d^eii  dicho  doiniiiio  y  gobieruo  al  poeblo  ciibano. 

Artioulo  2°. 

La  renuncia  y  transferencia  que  liace  Sn  Majestad  CaWlica  y  que 
aceptan  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Atnvriiia,  comprende: 

1.  Uuaiitas  prerrogativas,  atribucioiiea  y  derecbos  correspondau  d  Su 
Maje8ta<i  Oat61ica,  como  parte  de  su  aoberauia  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba  y 
sns  babitantes. 

2,  Cuaiitas  cargas  y  obligacionea  pecuiiiarias  pendientes  al  ratlBcarae 
este  Tratado  de  paz,  que  previo  un  minueioao  exiimen  de  su  origeu,  ob- 
jetoy  condicioiies  de  sn  ereacWn,  deban  reputarse,  seglin  derecho  estric- 
to  I!  iunegable  equidad,  distintas  de  las  que  son  prnpias  y  peeuliares 
del  Tesoro  de  la  Peninsula  y  haber  sido  sieinpre  propias  y  peeuliares  de 
Cuba. 

Para  hacer  el  riguroso  exihnen  que  se  prescribe  en  el  p^rrafo  anterior, 
se  nombrard  por  las  dos  Altas  Partes  eoutratantes  una  CoinisKin  de 
personaa  eompetcntes  e  impaniaies,  eegun  se  deteiminard  en  el  Articulo 
oorreapoudiente  de  este  tratado. 

Aetiottlo  3°. 

En  cumplimiento  de  lo  convenido  en  loa  dos  articulos  anteriores  Su 
Majestad  Catolica,  en  la  repreaeutacion  con  que  celebra  este  Tratado, 
renuucia  y  transfiere  4  los  Estados  Unidos  todos  los  edificios,  muelles, 
cuarteles,  fortalezaa,  eatablecimientos,  vias  publicas  y  denies  bienes 
inmuebles  que,  con  arreglo  h  derecho  son  de  dominio  publico,  y  que 
como  de  tal  dominio  publico,  corresponden  A  la  Corona  de  Bspaua  en  la 
Isla  de  Cuba, 

Quedan  por  lo  tanto  exceptuados  de  eata  renuncia  y  transferencia 
todos  los  derechos  y  bienes  de  cualquiera  clase  que  scan  que,  hasta  la 
ratificacion  del  presente  tratado,  bayan  vcnido  pacificamente poseycndo, 
eii  coneepto  de  dueiios,  laa  Provincias,  Muuicipios,  Establecimientos 
pi'iblicoB  6  privadoa,  Corporacioues  ecleBidsticas  6  civiles  y  cualesquiera 
otras  colectiviiladea  que  teugan  legalmente  personalidad  jurldioa  para 
adquirir  y  poseer  bienes  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  los  particulares,  cual- 
quiera  que  sea  su  nacionalidad. 

Su  Majestad  Cat61ica  renuncia  tambi6n  y  traiisflere  &  loa  Estados 
Unidos,  A  quien  se  le  entregarin  poi'  el  Gobierno  eapafiol,  todos  loa  docu- 
meutos  y  tituloa  que  as  refleran  esclusivamente  A  la  soberania  trana- 
ferida  y  aceptada  y  A  todos  bub  derechos,  que  existan  en  los  Archives 
de  la  Peninsula,  Habiendo  de  faciJitarle  copias  cuando  los  Eatados 
Unidos  las  reclamaren,  de  la  parte  correspondiente  A  dicba  aoberauia 
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que  contengan  los  demi'is  docuiiientos  y  tituloa  que  se  refleran  aderafis 
&  otros  asuntos  di.stmto3  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  y  de  su  soberania  y  de- 
reehos,  que  esistao  eu  los  mencioiiados  Arohivos.  Uiisi.  regia  an^loga 
habrft  recf])rocaineiite  de  obaervarse  ti  favor  de  Espafia  reapecto  &  los 
documentos  y  tituloa  agenoa  en  todo  6  eu  parte  ^  la  Isia  de  Cuba  que 
Be  hallen  actualmente  en  bub  Arcbiyos  y  quo  iuteresen  al  Gobierno 
espanol. 

Todoa  los  ArobivoB  y  Registros  oflciales,  aai  administrativos  como 
jodiciales,  que  estiiii  ii  disposicion  del  Gobierno  de  Espafia  y  de  bus 
Autoridailes  en  la  Isia  de  Cuba,  y  que  se  relleran  6,  la  niisma  iRla  6  a 
SUB  habitantes  y  4  bub  derecbos  y  bienes,  quedanin  sin  reserva  de  nin- 
guno  de  esta  olase,  4  disposlcion  de  loB  EatadoB  Unidos  para  que  los 
conserve  6  dis])ouga  de  ellos  con  las  mismaK  t'acultadea  que  hasta  ahora 
ban  tenido  sobre  los  mismos  el  Gobierno  espanol  y  sns  Autoridades. 
Los  particuJarea,  aai  espafioles  como  ciibaiios,  tendrAn  derecho  ;'i.  aacar, 
con  anx'glo  &  las  leyes,  las  copJas  autorJKadas  de  los  contratos,  testa- 
mentos  y  demda  documentos  que  formeti  part?  de  los  i»rotocolos  nota- 
riales  6  que  se  cnstodien  eu  los  Archivos  iiriniiuistrativos  y  judieiales, 
bieu  68toB  se  balleu  eu  Espana  6  en  la  Isia  de  Cuba. 

Aetictjlo  4". 

En  compenaaci6n  de  las  pi^rdidas  y  gastos  ocasionados  &  los  Estados 
Unidoa  por  la  guerra  y  A  las  reclamaeioiies  de  sua  conciudadanos  con 
niotivo  de  los  daiios  y  perjuicios  que  bubieien  sufrido  en  bus  personaa 
y  bienes  durante  la  liltima  insurreciou  de  Cuba,  Su  Majestad  Oatolica, 
en  nonibre  y  represeutaciCm  de  Esparia,  y  toiiBtitucionalmente  autori- 
zada  por  las  Cortes  del  Eeino,  cede  !i  loa  Estados  Uuidos  dc  America, 
y  i^stoB  aceptan  para  ai  miauioa,  la  Isla  de  Puerto  Bico  y  las  otras  lalas 
que  actualmente  eat^n  bajo  la  soberania  espailola  en  las  Indias  Occi- 
deutales,  asi  como  la  Iwla  de  Guam,  en  p1  Archipiclago  de  las  Marianas 
6  Ladrones,  que  fu(5  elegida  por  los  Estados  Uuidos  de  America  en 
virtnd  de  io  convenido  en  el  Articulo  2"  del  Protocolo  firmado  eu  Wash- 
ington el  12  de  Agosto  liltimo. 

Artioulo  5", 

Esta  cesirtn  de  la  soberania  sobre  el  territorio  y  habitantes  de  Puerto 
Kico  y  laB  deiuiia  islaa  uiencionadaa  se  entieude  ([ue  consiste  en  la  cesi6n 
de  los  dereelios  y  obligaciones,  bienea  y  documentos  relatives  fi  la 
soberania  de  dichas  isluB,  iguales  &  los  que  respecto  4  la  renuncia  y 
traiLsferencia  de  la  soberania  de  la  lala  de  Cuba,  se  deAuen  en  los 
articulos  anteriores. 

Est^  coufotme : 

Emii-io  db  Ojbda. 


Anhex  to  Protocol  No.  7. 
Ai;ticlb  I. 

Her  Catholic  Majesty,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her 

August  Son  1  Ion  Alfonzo  XIII,  King  of  Spain,  thereunto  coustitutiou- 
ally  authorized  by  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  relinquishes  her  sover 
eignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 
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The  United  States  of  America, aocepting  eaid  reiinquieliment,re(:eive 
the  Island  of  Cuba  from  Spiiiu  to  lend  it  aid  and  guidance  and  hold  it 
under  tLeir  control  and  goveniment  antil,  the  paciflciitiim  thereof  real- 
ized, they  leave  said  control  and  government  to  the  (Juban  people. 

Article  II. 

The  relinqaishment  and  transfter  made  by  Her  Catholic  Majesty  and 
iiccepted  by  the  United  States  of  America  embrace: 

1.  Ail  prerogatives,  attributes  and  rights  ajipertaining  to  Her  Catho- 
lic Majesty  as  part  of  her  sovereignty  over  tlie  Island  of  Cuba  and  its 
inhabitants. 

2.  All  pecuniaiy  charges  and  obligations  outstanding  upon  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  of  peace  which,  after  a  minute  examination  into 
their  origin,  purpose,  and  the  conditions  of  their  creation,  should  be 
held,  pursuant  to  strict  law  and  undeniable  equity,  to  be  distinct  from 
such  as  aie  properly  and  peculiarly  cbargeable  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  have  been  always  properly  and  peculiarly  Cuban. 

To  make  the  strict  examination  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  name  a  Commission  of 
comjietent  and  impartial  persons  in  the  manner  to  be  determined  in  the 
proper  article  of  this  treaty. 

Article  III. 

In  obedience  to  the  stipulations  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  Her 
Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  representative  character  with  which  she  con- 
cludes this  treaty,  relinquishes  and  transfers  to  the  United  States  all 
the  buildings,  wharves,  barracks,  forts,  establishments,  public  high- 
ways and  other  immovable  projierty  which  in  conformity  with  law  are 
of  the  public  domain,  and  which  being  of  the  public  domain  belong  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Therefore  there  are  excepted  from  this  relinquishment  and  transfer 
all  rights  and  property  of  whatsoever  kind  which  up  to  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  may  havebeeu  peacefiiUy  enjoyed  as  owners  by  the  prov- 
inces, municipalities,  public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  bodies  and  any  other  associations  having  legal  capacity  to 
acquire  and  possess  property  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, whatever  may  be  their  nationality. 

Her  Catholic  Majesty  also  relinquishes  and  transfers  to  the  United 
8tates,  to  which  they  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Spanish  Government,  all 
documents  and  titles  exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  transferred 
and  accepted,  and  to  all  its  rights,  which  may  exist  in  the  archives  of 
the  Peninsula.  Copies  of  the  part  relative  to  the  said  sovereignty  which 
may  appear  in  other  documents,  and  titles  which  refer  moreover  to  other 
matters  distinct  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  or  its  sovereignty  and  rights, 
existing  in  said  archives,  must  also  be  furnished  when  the  United  States 
shall  require  the  same.  A  like  rule  must  be  reciprocally  observed  with 
respect  to  Spain  in  so  far  as  relates  to  documents  and  titles  unconnected 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Island  of  Cuba  that  may  now  be  in  its 
archives  and  which  are  of  interest  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

All  official  archives  and  records,  executive  as  well  as  judicial,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  of  its  authorities  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  and  which  refer  to  the  said  island  or  its  Inhabitants,  their 
rights  and  property,  shall  remain  without  any  reservation  whatever  of 
this  kind  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  the  same  or 
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dispose  of  tliem  witli  the  same  autliority  exercised  over  them  ap  to  the 
present  time  by  tlie  Spanish  Goverumeot  and  its  autliorities.  I'rivate 
parties,  Spaniards  as  well  as  Gubaua,  shall  have  the  riglit  to  make  in 
accordance  witl)  law  authenticated  copies  of  the  contracts,  wills,  and 
otherinstrunients  forming  part  of  notarial  protocols  or  files,  all  of  which 
may  be  in  the  executive  and  judicial  archives,  be  the  latter  in  Spain  or 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Article  IV. 

As  compensation  for  the  losses  and  expenses  occasioned  the  United 
States  by  the  war  and  for  the  claims  of  its  citizens  by  reason  of  the 
injuries  and  damages  they  may  have  suffered  in  their  persons  and 
property  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  Her  Catholic  Majesty, 
in  the  name  and  representation  of  Spain,  and  thereunto  constitutionally 
authorised  by  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  cedes  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  latter  accept  for  themselves,  the  Island  of  Porto 
Kico  and  the  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  also  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Mariana  or  Ladroties  Archi- 
pelago, which  island  was  selected  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  the  Protocol  signed  iu  Wash- 
ington, on  August  12  last. 

Article  V. 

This  cession  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  terrjtoiy  and  inhabitants  of 
I'orto  liieo  and  the  other  islands  mentioned  is  uuderstood  to  embrace 
the  cession  of  the  rights  and  obligations,  property  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  tlie  sovereignty  of  said  islands  alike  in  all  respects  to  the  relin- 
quishment  and  transfer  of  the  eoveieiguty  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  as 
defined  in  the  toregoing  articles. 

True  copy :  Emilio  ub  Ojbda. 


Protocol  No.  8  Protocolo  No.  8. 

Conference  of  October  24, 1898  Confereneia  del  34   de  Octuhre  de 

1898. 

Present:  On  the    part   of    the  Presentes    Por    parte    de    los 

United    States:    Messrs:    Day,  Estados  Unidos  de  America,   los 

Davis,  Prye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore,  Seiioies  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 

Fergusson.  Keid,  Moore,  Fergiisson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs:  Por  [larte  de  Espafia  los  Seiio- 
Montero  liios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica,  res  Montero  Bios  Abarzuza,  Gar- 
Villa- Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda^  nica,  Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol   of  the  preceding  Pa6  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 

session  was  read  and  ai)proved.  la  seaion  anterior. 

The    American    Commissioners  Los   Coniisionados   Americanos 

stated  that  they  had  carefully  con-  manifestaron   (]ue  habian   exami 

sidered  the  articles  tendered  by  the  uado  con  todo  deteninitento  los  ar- 

Spanish  Commissionersat  the  last  ticulos  presentados  por  los  Comis- 

meeting,bywhich,whileSpainwa8  lonados  Espaiioles  en    la   tiltima 

to   relinquish     sovereignty    over  Besi6o,  en  los  quales  Espana  hacia 

Cuba,  such  relinquishment  was  to  el  abandono  de  su  Soberania  sobre 

be  accepted  by  the  United  States  Cuba  que  debia  ser  aceptada  por 

andwastoincludesachchargesand  los  Estados  Unidos  comprendieu- 

obligations,    outstanding    at    ihe  dose  en  dlcho  abandono  y  en  su 

ratification  of  the  treaty  as  should  aceptaciiin  todas  las  cargas  y  obli- 

te  held  by  a  Commission  not  to  be  gaciones  exiatentes  al  tiempo  de  la 

properly  and  peculiar]]' chargeable  ratilicacion  del  tratado,  que  una 
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to  tTie  treasnry  of  the  Peninsnla, 
hut  to  be  proimrly  aud  peculiarly 
Cuban,  and  that  they  must  reject 
tlieartiolesinqueftionaswenasany 
articJea  that  required  the  United 
BtJites  to  assume,  either  for  itself 
OF  for  Cuba,  the  so  called  Ouban 
debt.  They  were  williugr,  however, 
toiidd  to  the  article  inwhieh  Spain 
relinquished  sovereifrnity  over  and 
title  to  Cuba,  a  suitable  stipulation 
by  which  the  United  States  would 
assume  the  oblifiations  as  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  im- 
posed by  its  ocanpatiou,  so  long  as 
such  occupatiou  should  coutiiiue. 


After  much  discussion,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  Commission 
stated  that  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners did  not  care  for  the  phra- 
seology in  which  the  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty  was  expressed, 
so  long  as  it  embraced  an  obliga- 
tion as  to  debts,  such  as  was  stated 
in  the  second  of  the  articles 
presented  by  them. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission,  replying  to  this  state- 
ment, inquired  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  Commission 
intended  thereby  tfi  say  that  the 
Spanish  Oomniissioiiers  would  re- 
fuse to  consider  any  articles  as  to 
Cnba  and  Porto  Eico  which  con- 
tained no  provision  for  the  assump- 
tion of  indebtedness  by  the  United 
States,  or  Cuba,  or  both. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  hav- 
ing asted  for  time  in  which  to  reply 
to  this  inquiry,  the  conference  was 
adjourned  to  Wednesday,  October 
'iS,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 

William  K  Day 

CiTSHMAN  K.  Davis 

Wm.  P  Fbye 

Geo.  Ghat 

WniTEi.AW  Rrid. 

Jomn  B.  MOOBE, 


Comision  especial  hublera  de  con 
siderar  conio  no  perteuecientes  ni 
afectas  al  Tesoro  de  la  Peninsula, 
sino  como  inherentes  y  peculiares 
del  de  Cuba,  anadientlo  los  Com- 
isionados  Americanos  que  se  veian 
precisadoB  &  recha>^ar  los  articulos 
en  cuestion,  asi  como  cualesquiera 
otroB  en  los  que  se  exigiera  4  los 
Estados  Unidos  que  asumiesen,  ya 
sea  para  si,  ya  para  Cuba,  las  car* 
gas  de  la  Deuda  cubana;  pero  que 
esteban  sin  embargo  dispaestos  i 
aiSadir  al  articulo  en  que  Espafla 
haeia  el  abandon©  de  su  soberauia 
y  derechos  sobre  Cuba,  una  esti- 
pniacion  por  la  cual  los  Estados 
Unidos  asumiriau  sobre  si  laa  obli- 
gaciones  relativas  i  la  conserva- 
ei6u  de  las  vidas  y  propriedades  de 
los  habitantea  de  Cuba,  que  les 
imponia    su    ocupacioa    mientras 


Despu^s  de  una  prolongada  dis- 
cusi6n,  manit'estii  el  Presidente  de 
los  Oomiaarios  Espanoles  que  la 
Comision  Espafiolanodabaimpor- 
tancia  6,  la  fraseologia  en  que  se 
expresara  el  abaudouo  de  Sobera- 
uia, siempre  que  comprendiese  el 
tratado  una  obligaci^n  respecto  de 
las  deudas,  tal  como  iiguraba  en  el 
articuio  2°del  proyecto  dearticulos 
presentado. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Oomi8i(5n 
Americana  contesta  d  esta  declara- 
cion  preguntando  si  el  Presidente 
de  la  Comision  Espafiola,  entendia 
decir  con  esto  que  los  Comisarios 
Espaiioles  se  negaban  d  tomar  eu 
cotisideraci6n  cualesquiera  articu- 
los respecto  de  Cuba  6  Porto  Rico 
que  no  contuvieaen  una  disposici6u 
por  la  que  asumiesen  sus  deudas 
losBstados  Unidos  6  Cubaoambos, 

Los  Comisionados  espanoles  ha- 
biendo  pedido  un  plazo  para  con- 
testar  ^  esta  pregunta,  se  fij6  la 
pr6sima  conferencia  para  el  Mier- 
coles  26  de  Octubre  6,  las  4  P.  M, 
E.  MONTEEO  Itios 

B.  DE  AilAltZUZA 
J.  DB  GARNICA 

W  R  DE  Villa  Urruiia 
Rafael  Cekkuu 
Emluo  de  Ojeda 
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Protocol,  No.  0, 

e  0/  Oaiobvr  ^'ti,  1898. 


Protocolo  No.  9. 


Present  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Messrs  Day 
Davis  Frye  Gray  lieid  Moore  Per- 

gUBSOQ. 

On  the  part  of  Sjiaiii  Me.ssrs. 
Motttero  Hios  Abarzuza  G  arnica 
Villa-Urrutia  Cerero  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
sesHioii  wiLS  read  and  approye<l. 

Tiie  Spanish  Com  in  IK  si  oners  tiled 
under  the  rules  a  memorandum, 
copy  and  translation  of  which  are 
hereto  !iiiii«xed,  giving  their  rea- 
sons in  support  of  the  articles  pre- 
sented by  tliem  on  the  21st.  of  Oc- 
tober, and  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  on  the  24th. 

The  American  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  would  file  under 
the  rules  a  written  reply,  which 
should  be  annexed  to  the  protocol. 


The  Spanish  Commissioners  then 
miide  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to 
them  by  the  American  Conimis- 
siouera,  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  following  reply: 

"i'he  Spanish  Comiiiissiouers, 
having  become  acquainted  with 
the  questions  proi>ounded  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  last  conference 
by  the  Presi<lent  of  the  American 
Commission,  —  having  read  it  and 
studied  it  in  order  to  understand 
with  all  clearness  its  meaning  and 
its  scope; 

"ConsideriiiR  that  in  the  confer- 
ence held  by  the  two  Commissions 
on  the  14th  of  this  mouth  it  was 
resolved  that  no  agreement  reached 
upon  any  article  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  final  expression  of 
the  views  and  opinions  of  either 
Grovernmeut  on  the  points  and  mat- 
ter contained  therein,  until  after  an 
agreemejit  shoidd  be  reached  on  all 
other  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  in 
other  words  upon  the  whole  of  it: 

"Consiilering  therefore  that  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Presi- 
dout  of  the  American  Commission 


Presentes,  Por  parte  die  los  Es- 
tados  Uuidos  de  America,  los  Se- 
noresDay,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Heid, 
Moore,  Fergusson. 

Por  parte  de  Bspaiia  los  Senores 
Montero  Kios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
Villa- Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

Fu6  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesi6n  anterior. 

Los  Oomisarios  Espauoles  pre- 
sentaron  para  su  insercion  en  el 
protocolo  seguu  reglaraeuto  nn 
Memorandum  cuya  copia  y  traduc- 
cion  son  anexos,  en  el  cual  exponen 
sus  razones  en  apoyo  de  los  articu- 
los  j)res6utados  por  ellos  el  21  del 
corriente  y  rechazados  por  los 
Connsarios  Americanos  el  24. 

Los  Oomisarios  Americanos  ofre- 
cieron  dar  su  contestaci^n  eserita 
conforine  al  reglamento  copia  y 
traducci6n  de  la  cual  formanin 
parte  del  protocolo  general  de  las 
conferenciaa. 

Los  Oomisarios  espanoles  dieron 
A  la  pregunta  que  al  flu  de  la  sesifin 
anterior  lea  dirigid  la  Oomision 
Americana  la  contestacion  sigoi- 
eute: 

"  Enterados  los  Cotnisarios  Espa- 
lioles  de  la  pregimta  que,  al  ter- 
minar  la  ultima  conferencia,  les 
hizo  el  Sr  Fresidente  de  la 
Oomision  Americana,  y  despuc'^s  de 
haberla  leido  y  estudiado  aquellos 
para  coiuprender  con  toda  claridad 
8u  sentido  y  alcance: 

"Oonsiderando  que  en  la  con- 
ferencia celebrada  por  am  has 
Comisiones  el  dia  11  de  este  mes, 
se  convino  en  que  el  acnerdo  de 
cualquier  articnlo  no  podia  con- 
sider arse  como  expresion  definitiva 
de  las  miras  y  opiniones  de  nno  ft 
otro  Gobierno  sobre  los  puntoa  j 
materia  contenida  en  dicho  arti- 
cnlo, si  no  se  llegaba  k  conveuir 
en  ti)do8  los  del  Tratado,  6  sea  en 
su  totivlit'ad; 

"Coiisidoi'ando  porlo  tanto  que 
la  pregunta  hedia  por  el  Senor 
I'residente  de  la  Comisiou  Ameri- 
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ciiiinot  DOW  be  given  any  answer,  cana  no  puede  tener  aliora  una  con- 

wliich  without  violation  of  the  reso-  testaci^^n  que  im|)lique  una  aproba- 

lution  uDaiiimously  adopted  by  tlie  cidu  defiiiitiva  del  articnlo  6  arti- 

two  Conimiasioiis  at  the  aforesaid  culos  &  que  dicha  prcRunta  se  refi- 

confereiiceof  the  14th  instant,  may  ere,  4  no  infnngirse  lo  convenitio 

involve  the  final  approval  of  tlie  por  ananimidad  por  arabas  Comi- 

article  or  articles  to  which    the  siones  en  la  confereneia  sobredieha 

question  refers:  del  H  de  este  mes: 

"Considering  furthermore  that  "Considerimdoadem4s,qneaiin- 
even  in  case  such  resolution  as  the  que  as!  aquellos  no  la  linbierau  con- 
above  had  not  been  agreed  upon  venido,  lo  esigfa  lo  indole  y  la  pro- 
by  the  Commissiouers,  its  adoption  pria  esencia  de  la  misi6n que  les  ha 
would  have  been  required  by  the  sidoconfiadayquecwnsiste  eii  ela- 
very  nature  and  essence  of  the  borar  an  solo  Tratado  de  Paz  en 
mission  entrusted  to  them,  which  qne  que<len  resueltaa  no  solo  la 
is  to  frame  a  treaty  of  (leace,  set-  cuestion  de  las  Antillaa,  sino  tam- 
tling  not  only  the  question  of  the  biiin  la  de  Tilipinaa  y  cualquier 
Antilles  but  also  that  of  the  Phil-  otra,  aunque  sea  ineiios  importante 
ippine  Islands  and  all  other  ques-  que  exista  entre  las  doa  Altas  Par- 
tions,  even  of  lesser  importance,  tea: 
which  may  exist  between  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties : 

"Considering  that  this  treaty  is  "Oonsiderando  que  no  habiendo 

not   to   be   framed,   as   no   other  de  elaborarse  este  Tratado,  oonio 

treaty  has,  or  can,  be  ever  framed,  nuiica  se  ha  elaborado  ni  puede 

upon  the  exclusive  basis  of  strict  elaborarae  ninguno,  con  el  unieo 

justice,    as    understood    by   each  criterio  de  la  riguroaa  Justicia  que 

party,  but  also  upon  the  basis  of  cada  una  do  las  Partes  pueda  en- 

the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  tender  qne  le  asista,  sino  tambi^n 

either  or  by  both,  thus  modifying  con  el  de  la  conveniencia  de  cada 

in  harmony  therewith  the  demands  ana  de  ellas  y  afin  de  ambas,  para 

of  strict  law;  and  that,  therefore,  modiiicar  ii  su  tenor  las  exigenciaa 

the    Spanish    Commissioners,   al-  del  criterio  meramente  juridico.  y 

though  understanding  that  strict  que    por    consigniente,    sobre    la 

law  decides  the  question  of  the  cuestion  relativa  ii  la  deuda  de 

Cuban  debt  in  their  favor,  are  in  Cuba,   loa  Coraisarios   Espanolea, 

duty  bound  and  are  willingto  mod-  que  entienden  queel  rigor  del  Dere- 

erate  the  said  strictness  in  view  of  cho  la  reauelve  iv  su  favor,  tienen  el 

tlie  advantages  which  Spain  may  deber  y  estftn  dispuestos  &  cump- 

<Jcrive  from  other  stipulationa  of  lirlo,de  moilerar  este  rigor,  por  laa 

the  treaty  which,  without  being  convenieiicias    que    para  Espana 

prejudicial  to  the  United  States,  puedaii   eurgir  de  otras  estipula- 

may  be  favorable  to  Spain;  clones  del  Tratado,  que,  sin  ser  per- 
Judioialea  ^  los  Estados  Unidos, 
puedan  serfavorablea  &  Eapana: 

"Considering  therefore  that  the  " Oonsiderando  por  lo  tauto, que 

itrticle  or  ariicles    to   which    the  el  articulo  6  articulos  ^  qne  se  re- 

1 'resident  of  the  Ameiican  Com-  flere  la  pregunta  del  Seiior  Presi- 

iiiissioii  refers  can  not  at  this  time  detite  de  la  Comisi6n  Americana, 

i)e  the  subject  of  final  approval,  no  pueden  ser  por  hoy  objeto  de 

since  they  must  remain  subject  to  una  aprobacion  definitiva,  puesto 

the  others  to  be  included  in  the  que  no  pueden  menos  de  quedar 

same  treaty,  meeting  the  approval  subordinados  h  que  los  dem^s  qne 

of  both  High  Parties: —  ban  de  ser  incluidoa  en  el  mfsroo 
Tratado  merezcan  tambii^ii  la  apro- 
bacion de  Ambas  Altes  I'artta: 

"The    Spanish     Commissioners  "  Los  Comisarios  blspanolescon- 
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answer  the  said  question  by  stat- 
ing that,  reiterating  their  couvic- 
tion  that  pursuant  to  law  the  colo- 
nial obligationsofOnbaand  Puerto 
Rico  must  follow  these  islands  and 
their  sovereignty,  they  do  not  re- 
fuse 'to  consider  any  articles  as  to 
Cuba  and  Puerto  llico  which  con- 
tain no  provision  for  the  assump- 
tion of  iudebteilness  by  the  United 
States,  or  Cuba,  or  both',  sntiordi 
iiating  the  flnal  appioval  of  such 
articles  to  that  of  the  others  which 
are  to  form  the  complete  treaty, 
and  they,  tlieretoro,  invite  ttie 
American  Oomuiissioners  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  tlie  other 
points  to  beembodied  in  the  Treaty, 
I  and,  at  the  outset,  to  take  up  the 
discussion  of  the  Philippiue  Arelii- 
pclago,  and  to  propose  to  the 
Spanish  Oominissioners  what  they 
understand  should  be  agreed  upon 
iu  said  Treaty  with  respect  to  this 
subject." 

The  American  Commissioners, 
after  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
iuqnired  whctlier  they  were  to  un- 
derstand that  t!ie  Spanish  Com- 
missioners accepted  the  articles 
previoasly  piescnted  by  them  as 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Kicx),  and  Guam. 

The  Spanish  Cotnmissioiiers  re 
plied  that  they  acccpred  them  in 
the  sense  stated  in  the  paper — 
provisionally,  subject  to  the  con- 
clasion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 


On  motion  of  the  ATnerican  Com- 
missioners, the  conference  was  Jid- 
jourued  to  tlie  27th  of  October,  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m. 


William  R.  Day 
oushman  k.  davi3 
Wm.  P  Frtb 
Geo.  Gray 
Whitblaw  Rbib, 
John  B.  Mooeb. 


testan  4  la  eobredicha  pregnnt* 
diciendo  que  atirmando  au  couvic- 
cion  de  que  con  arreglo  &  Derecho 
las  obligacioues  colonialea  do  Cnba 
yPuerteRicodeben  pasarcon  estas 
islas  y  sus  oberania  'no  rchusan 
tomar  en  consideracidn  cualqnier 
otro  artlculo  rclativo  &  Cuba  y 
Puerto  Rico,  que  no  contenga  la 
clausula  de  asumir  las  cargas  por 
los  Bstados  Unidos  6  por  Cuba  6 
por  ambos',  subordinando  la  defini- 
tiva  aprobacidn  de  tal  artlculo  A,  la 
de  los  demlis  que  hayan  de  format 
latotalidad  del  Tratado;  6  invitan, 
en  su  consecuencia,  a  los  Sefiores 
Comisai'ios  Americanos,  A  que  se 
proeeda  Ji  la  diacusioii  de  los  dem^ 
puntos  que  en  el  Tratado  se  ban  de 
comprender,  y  des'le  luego  A  la  del 
rclativo  al  Arcliipiclago  filipino, 
proponiendo  i  los  Comisarios  Es- 
paiioles  lo  que  entiendan  que  debe 
convenirse  en  aqu^I  sobre  este 
as  unto." 

JJespui^sde  dada  lectura  de  esta 
contestaciiSn,  los  Uomiaarios  amcri- 
canos  preguJitaron  si  debfan  eiiten- 
der  por  ella  que  los  Comisarios 
espanoles  aceptaban  los  articnlos 
presentadoa  por  la  Oomisiiin  amer- 
icana  relativos  &  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico  y  (luam. 

Los  Comisarios  Esiianoles  con- 
testaroa  que  los  aoe|)tabau  en  el 
sentido  expresado  en  su  docuinen- 
to,  y  subordiuada  su  aceptaci6u  4 
la  aprobacii^n  de  los  dem^s  articn- 
los iiuchayadecontener  el  Tratado 
de  paz. 

A  propuesta  de  los  Comisarios 
Americanos,  se  aplazo  la  proxima 
conferencia  para  el  27  de  Octubre 
^  las  2  P.  M.,  &  fin  de  que  los  Comi- 
sarios Americanos  jnidieran  estn- 
diar  con  todo  detenimiento  la  con- 
tcstaci<^Ti  dada  por  los  Comisarios 
Espanoles. 

E,  MONTERO  Bfos 

B.  DE  ABARZOZA 

J.  DE   GaRNIOA 

W  R  DE  Villa  Urrutia 

Rafakl  Cerbro 

Emiliu  he  Ojbda. 
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Annex  to  Peotocol  No.  9. 
oomision  para  la  negociacion  de  la  paz  con  los  bbtados  unidos. 

IMBinorandnm  preBentado  an  In  •e»ion  d«  21  de  Ootnbre  1B98.1 

Lo8  Oomiaarios  espaiiolea  se  ban  eiiterado  con  verdadera  pena  del 
Memorandum  presentado  por  los  SeBorea  GoniisarioB  americanos  en  la 
confereneia  I'lltima  celetirada  en  17  del  corriente.  En  este  documeuto 
dichos  Seuores,  fnndiindose  en  aflrmaciones  y  apreciaciones  con  cuya 
exactitud  la  Coniiaion  espailola  no  puede  inanifestarse  conforme,  ^  pesar 
de  la  recta  intencion  con  que,  ao  duda,  que  faeron  expnestaa,  concluyen 
aquellos  por  maiiifestar  que  austitnyen  el  proyecto  de  I09  dos  articulos 
sobre  Cuba  y  las  dem^s  islas,  que  babian  presentado  en  la  confereneia 
de  3  del  corriente,  con  otroB  doa,  redncidoa  4  la  copia  literal  de  los  doa 
primeros  articulos  del  Protoeolo  de  Washington,  alegando  para  esto  que 
entieoden  que  el  Tratado  de  paz,  en  ouanto  se  reflere  &  la  soberaufa  de 
laa  Aiitillsis  y  de  la  lala  de  Guam  en  las  Marianaa,  no  debe  contener 
miia  nl  meiios  que  la  reproduccion  literal  de  aquellos  doa  articulos. 

Mas  como  eatos  ya  fonnan  parte  de  un  Convenio  obligatorio  cual  lo 
es  el  Protoeolo  de  Washington,  parece  inutil  liaeer  de  ellos  una  mera 
reprodnccifin  en  el  tratado  que  ha  de  elaborarae  en  la  confereneia.  Loa 
contratoa,  asi  en  ©1  6rden  privado  como  en  el  internacional,  son  per- 
fectos,  y  producen  todoa  sua  efectoa  para  laa  partea  que  loa  hayau  otor- 
gado,  sin  necesidad  de  ninguna  eonflrmacldn  poaterior  que  en  nada  puede 
aumentar  au  eiicacia.  Parece,  por  eato,  redundante  esta  reproduccion, 
ai  A  ella  ae  ha  de  llmitar  el  Tratado  de  paz  sobre  laa  Autillas,  como 
quieren  loa  Sefiores  Comiaarioa  americanos. 

Si  eata  eonsideracifin  ea  de  pura  razon  y  aun  de  mero  buen  seutido, 
la  propuesta  de  los  Comiaarioa  americanos  no  se  compiende  aino  en  el 
Hupueato  de  que  eetoa  entienden  que  el  Tratado,  aparte  de  cualquier 
diapoaiciou  de  cariVcter  aecuiidario  que  en  61  pueda  inclulrae,  no  debe 
veraar  mda  que  aobre  el  Arohipi61ago  Filipino. 

Si  tal  es  el  pi-iisamiento  de  la  Oomiaidn  Americana,  la  Espaiiola  no 
puede  preatarle  su  asentimieuto  porque  entiende  que  au  ejecucidu  seria 
una  infraccidu  del  Protoeolo. 

Despairs  de  las  trea  coiidicionea  que  el  Seflor  Secretario  de  Eatado  de 
Washington,  conteatando  en  31  de  Julio  liltimo  al  Menaaje  del  (lobierno 
de  Su  Majeatad  Catolica,  de  22  del  mismo  mes,  propuao  &  Eapana  para 
temiinar  la  gnerra,  dijo:  "Bi  las  condicionea  ot'recidaa  aqui  eon  acep- 
ladas  en  an  integridad,  loa  Eatados  Unidos  nombrarfm  Ooiuiaarios  que 
se  eticontrar^n  con  loa  igualmeute  aatorizadoa  por  Espaua,  con  objeto 
de  arreglar  los  detalles  del  Tratado  de  paz  y  de  flrmarlo  eu  las  condi- 
cionea arriba  expresadas."  Estoa  detalles  no  aparecen  circuiiacritoa  al 
arch  ipi61  ago. 

El  propio  Senor  Presidente  de  la  Bepiibllca  Americana,  en  la  confe- 
reneia que  celebro  el  10  de  Agoato  con  el  Seiior  Embiijador  de  Fraucia, 
representante  de  Eapana  para  el  caao,  distingnifi  perfectamente  el  Pro- 
toeolo del  tratado  de  paz,  diciendo  que  aqui5]  debia  ser  un  mero  documento 
preliminar  que  no  tendria  por  objeto  ni  por  efecto  m^s  que  consagiar 
sin  dilacidn  algana  el  aeuerdo  de  los  dos  Gobiernos  aobre  loa  principioa 
niismos  de  la  paz,  y  que,  por  lo  tanto,  no  seria  necesario  reservar  en  (51,  nl 
losderechos  de  las  Cortes,  ni  loa  del  Senado  federal,  llamados  unicamente 
^  ratiacar  el  Tratado  dcfinitivo, 

EI  Senor  Presidente,  e8verdad,habl6deIaauntode laa  Filipinaa para 
(lecir  que  qaedaba  reaetvado  ^  la  Ouufeiencia  de  Paris,  pero  nunca  dijo, 
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ni  indict  siqniera,  que  este  asaiitu  liiibria  de  aer  el  t'liiiro  (jne  sp  trjitaria 
en  eata  Oonfereucia. 

T  floalmeTite,  en  el  Arttcalo  5"  del  Protocolo,  redactado  de  confnrmidad 
fion  todos  eatns  precedeutea,  se  dice  que  loa  Gomisarios  nombrados  por 
ambas  Altas  t'artes  habian  de  proceder  eu  Paris  ii  iiegociar  y  coiiclair 
tm  Tratado  de  i>az  siu  limitar  ni  concretar  su  objeto  y  empleando,  por 
la  inversa,  una  frase  cuyo  evident*  sentido  es  que  en  el  Tratado  de  pa?, 
que  se  elaborase  por  la  Oomiaion  habian  de  resolverse  todas  laa  cues- 
tiones,  A  la  sazdn  peiidientes,  entre  los  dos  Eatados,  que  uo  estuviesen 
resueltas  ya  en  el  acuerdo  preliminar  del  Protocolo. 

Oierto  es  que  loa  Seilores  Gomisarios  Americanos  fundan  precisamente 

su  liltimo  proyecto  on  la  conaideracidn  de  que  todo  lo  relative  A  laa 

,  Antillas  espafiolas  ya  f'ufi  resuelto  en  el  Protocolo.     Mas  d  esta  consi- 

deraci6n  es  precisameiite  d  la  qne  desdu  ia  priinera  confereiicia  no  ban 

podido  ni  pueden  prestar  sii  asentimieiito  los  ComiBarios  espatioles, 

Los  Americanos  eu  sa  Memorandum  de  li  de  este  ines  manifestaron 
que  los  Comisarios  esjiaiioles,  (lonian  en  su  proyecto  condiciones  ^  la 
renuucia  de  la  soberania  eu  Cuba.  Gravisimo  error.  En  aquel  pro- 
yecto no  se  descoiioee  el  canicter  pnro  6  incondicional  de  tel  reniiucia, 
lo  flnico  que  alH  se  bace  es  consiguar  en  lo  que  eata  renuncia  consists. 
Y  esto  es  esencialmente  diverse  de  lo  que  los  Sefiorea  Gomisarios 
Americanos  entieuden. 

Y  que,  efectivamente,  los  articulos  del  proyecto  de  los  espafioles  tiene 
por  finico  objeto  fljar  el  sentido  de  la  reniiiicia,  pero  no  someterla  4 
condicionea,  eatA  demostrado  por  el  objeto  misino  de  laa  discusioues 
oralcB  y  eacritas  que  vienen  medtaiido  entre  los  unoa  y  los  otros, 

Los  Seiiores  Gomisarios  Americanos  entienden  que  el  nnico  sentido 
que  puede  darse  4  la  reniincia  de  soberania  convenida  en  el  Protocolo, 
es  el  propio  del  ahawiono  de  esta  soberania;  para  deducit  de  aqui,  que 
Espafia  debe  abandonar  la  Isla  de  Gubacomo  cualqaier  poteuota  puede 
abandonar  un  territorio  deaierto  del  Africa  que  antes  bubiera  poseido. 

Por  mas  que  la  Gomision  eapaiiola  distingue  el  sentido  juridico  de  la 
palabra  aban'lono  del  que  ea  propio  de  la  renuncia,  no  soatendria  esta 
discusion  ti^cnica,  impropia  de  una  Gonfereiicia  diploma)  tica,  sin6  fuera 
porque  la  Gomisi6n  Americana  sostiene  su  opinion  como  el  prlnck]>al 
t'unilaniento  que  da  4  au  aspiracidn  de  que,  por  tal  aupueato  abandono, 
quede  cortado  todo  vinculo  de  derecho  y  ninguno  nuevo  surja  de  ai^nel 
nt:to,  entre  Espafia  y  los  Kstados  IJnidoa,  al  apoderarse  de  la  Isla,  bien 
eu  su  propio  aombreypara  ellos  miamos,  bien  en  nombreypara  e>] 
pueblo  cubano. 

Pero  e.sta  aspiraci^n,  sin  ejemplo en  los  fastos  diploraS-ticos  del  mundo, 
no  pueden  admttirla  los  Comisarios  espafioles,  dando  por  reproducido 
cnanto  e\puaierou  en  el  primer  capitulo  del  Memorandum  que  presen 
taron  en  contra  del  proyecto  de  articuladode  la  Gomisi6n  Americana,  y 
afiaden  las  breves  cnnsideracionea  siguieutea,  que  lea  sugieren  loa  doa 
Memorandum  liltimameute  iiresentados  por  la  misma. 

Deja  la  espailola  4  un  lado  la  cita  que,  en  apoyo  de  su  opinion,  la 
Gomision  Americ:ina  bace  del  Diccionario  de  Escriche,  que  es  una  obra 
muy  respetable  ciertamente,  pero  cuyo  6nieo  objeto  es  la  exposicii5n  de 
la  jurisprudencia  prActica  ilel  Dereoho  privado,  exi)0sici6n  muy  popular, 
ea  verdad,  eu  Espana,  porque  sirve  de  mentor  A  loa  jovenes  abogados 
en  el  primer  periodo  de  su  vida  profeaional,  pero  que  ea  completameute 
agena  -^  la  ciencia  del  Derecho  internacional  y  piTiblico. 

Cases  d©  abandono,  en  el  sentido  que  se  pretende,  no  registra  la  bis- 
toria  moderna  de  loa  puebloa  m;'ts  que  los  d©  territories  desiertoa,  6  A  lo 
sumo,  poblados  por  laa  tribus  bi^irbaras  del  Africa.    Abandono  de  un 
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verdadero  Estado,  ya  formado,  de  existencia  secular,  con  una  organiza- 
ciou  social  y  politica  completa  y  poblado  de  liabitaiitea  que  gozau  y 
tieneu  dereclio  ^  gozar  de  todos  los  beneflcios  de  la  civilizaciou  moderna, 
HO  ha  liabido  hasta  ahora,  ui  creen  los  Comlsarioa  espauoles  que  lo 
habrA  en  el  iiuiudo. 

Los  territorios  abaudonados  son  legitimameiite  ocupados  por  el 
Estado  que  quiera  establecer  en  ellos  su  soberaiila.  Mas  esta  ocnpa- 
cion,  merainente  de  heelio,  wo  impoite  al  ocupaute  otroa  deberes  m^a 
que  los  que  en  laa  regioues  de  Africa  cumplen  las  potenciaa  de  Europa 
con  las  biirbaras  tribus  que  los  pueblan  6  los  reeorreii.  ^  Cree  la 
Comisidn  Americana  que  los  Estados  Unidoa  eu  coueepto  de  ocupantes 
de  la  Isia  de  Cuba,  puesto  qne  este  es  el  Jinico  en  que  segiin  el  supuesto 
que  deflenden,  babrau  de  posesionarse  de  ella,  no  ban  de  tener  para  con 
los  babilantes  de  la  grande  Antilla  mas  deberes  que  los  que  se  cumplen 
con  aquellos  degradados  seres  humanost 

Teuemoa  la  completa  i^eguridad  de  que  uo  es  tal  el  pensaiuieuto  de  los 
Sefiorea  Gomisarios  Americanos,  pero  ii  esta  eonsecuencia  fatalmente 
conduce  &  la  Comision  auiericana,  au  empeuo  eu  iiegar  toda  difereucia 
de  derecho  entre  los  efectos  del  abandouo  y  los  efectos  de  la  reulincia. 

A  esta  no  obsta  Ja  protesta  de  los  Seiiores  Comisarios  Aniericaiios  en 
su  liltimo  Memorandum,  afirniando  qne  los  Estailos  Cnidos  di8j)eiisai*4a 
&  los  habitantes  de  Cuba  y  &  sua  propiedades  toda  la  proteccion  que 
uecesiten,  como  vienen  liaci^udolo  eu  la  jtequeKa  porcion  de  territorio 
que  en  !a  isla  ya  ocupan  por  la  fuerza  de  las  armas.  jCreen  los  Estados 
TJuidos  qne  &  Espana  con  relacion  4  la  Isla  de  Cuba  y  ^  sua  habitantes, 
no  debeu  reconoc^rsele  por  aquellos  lu^s  derechoa  al  dejar  au  soberatiia, 
c|ue  los  que  Estadoa  Unidoa  6  cuaiquiera  otra  Poteucia  se  apreaurariau 
a  reconocer  A  la  m^a  desgraciada  de  las  tribus  africanas  de  cuyo  territorio 
ae  apoderarant  Pero,  aparte  de  que  ellos  mismos  uodaudestaobliga- 
cl6n  que  diceu  que  tieneu,  mds  fuudaniento  que  el  hecbo  de  ser  posee- 
dores  de  la  Isla,  lo  cual  confirnia  lo  que  acabamos  de  indicar,  tajnbtt'u 
es  cierto  que  diclioa  BeTSores  Comisarios  uo  se  prestaii  li  que  esta,  ui  otra 
obligaci6n  alguua  de  los  Estadoa  Unidoa,  ae  consigne  en  el  tratado  que, 
segi'iu  esigeu,  ha  de  limitarse  &  la  reproduccitSn  de  los  dos  primeros 
articulos  del  Protocolo.  Por  lo  tanto  eaaobligacidn  que  en  el  M  emoran- 
dum  diceu  que  coutraen  no  aerii  exigible  por  uo  constar  eu  el  Tnitado,  y 
sin  ^uimo  de  ofensa  para  loa  Estados  Unidos,  la  logica  no  peruiite  qne 
se  niegue  en  absoluto,  la  posibilidad  de  que  paae,  en  m^s  6  en  meuos, 
con  ella,  lo  que  cou  laa  obligaciones  que  expontAneameute  contrageron 
los  Estados  Unidos  en  laa  ncgociaciones  que  prepararon  el  Protocolo 
y  que,  esto  no  obstante,  los  Seriores  Comisarios  americauoa  ae  niegan  ii 
que  coiisten  en  el  Tratado. 

Laa  CAmaras  de  los  Estados  Unidoa  en  an  reanlucion  coujuuta,  y  el 
Sefior  Presideute  de  la  Uui6n  en  au  ultimatum  it  Espana,  jiudo  exigir 
^  esta  Naci6n,  auuque  inlitil  es  deeir  qne  Espaua  no  linbiera  accedido 
a  tan  euorme  exlgencia,  el  abandono  absoluto  de  su  soberania  en  Cuba 
eu  el  seutido  en  que  ahora  lo  exigen  sus  Comisarioa,comopudo  tauibicn 
exigiile  su  cesion  franca  y  libre  de  toda  carga  A  loa  Ka^doa  Unidoa, 
JIas  lo  cierto  es  que  no  lo  esigid,  porque  ae  limit6  &  reclamarle  la  reutin- 
cia  de  su  soberania  para  que  el  pueblo  onbauo  /ttertt  libre  e  independiente, 
<5  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  la  reuuncia,  de  su  aoberiiiiia  en  favor  del  pueblo 
eubano,  para  qne  fuera  libre  6  independiente,  si  bien,  al  miamo  ticmpo, 
no  conainti6  y  antes  bien  exigiiijoue  esta  reuuucia  fuera,  desde  luego, 
beolia  &  favor  de  los  Estadoa  Unidos,  para  aqu^l  pueblo  A  quien  los 
I'-stadoa  Unidos  habian  de  prestar  aynda  y  direcciftu,  porque  no  de 
otro  modo  era  posible  que  la  Isla  de  Cuba  dejara  de  pasar  directs  6 
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inmediataTnente  del  poder  de  EspaSa  al  del  pueblo  cnbaiio,  para  haber 
de  permauecer  en  poder  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hasta  la  ])acilicac!6n  de 
la  is! a.  Esto  iios  parece  qne  los  Seiiorea  Comlsarios  Americanos  no 
pueden  menos  de  lecoiiocerlo  como  rignrosamente  exacto. 

Y  si  tales  fneron  loa  termiiios  en  que  loa  Estados  Unidos  encerraron 
en  exigencia  A  qtie  al  fln  accedio  BspaBa  sin  que  aquellos  los  liubicseii 
previamente  modiiicado,  es  elaro  couio  la  luz  del  Sol,  que  el  coiivenio  de 
que  68  fdrmula  el  articulo  1"  del  Protocolo,  (puea  otro  no  se  celeiird  eutro 
las  dOB  Altas  Partes)  tiene  necesariamente  que  entenderse  en  el  sentido 
de  los  t^rminoa  en  que  ta6  propuesto  por  una  de  ellas,  y  aceptado  por 
la  otra,  y  que  no  es  licito  aliora  &  cnalquieia  de  ellas  aiteriir  estoa  tcnni- 
nos  con  el  fln  de  convertir  aquella  reiKiucia,  esigida  para  un  objeto 
determiiiado,  y  A  tenor  de  m\  procedimiento  establecido,  en  an  abaiidono 
absoluto  sin  el  objeto  y  proeedimiento  convenidoa,  como  el  que  pretende 
la  Comisi6n  Americana  que  ae  haga. 

iJo  es  pues  el  caso  del  abandono  que  la  Comision  Americana  exige, 
8in6  el  de  la  renuncia  convenida  que  la  Espaiiola  sostiene,  el  que  ha  ile 
consiguarse  en  el  tiatado,  Eb  un  caeo  an;1logo  £i  tantoa  otros  por  que 
ban  pasado  las  potencias  coloniales  cuando  perdieron  su  soberania  en 
todas  d  parte  de  sub  eolonias.  Jamfls  una  poteneia  colonial  abandom, 
en  el  sentido  que  ahora  ee  quiere  impoiier,  aua  colonia  para  que  ae 
eonvirtiese  en  un  nuevo  Estado  independiente  y  libre.  (Juaiido  esto 
8ucedi6,  la  Metrdpoli  cedid  6  rennDci<3  sa  soberania,  si  antes  la  colonia 
misma  no  la  babia  conquistado  por  la  fuerza  de  las  armas,  pero  jam^s 
la  abandoiK)  en  el  sentido  sobredicho.  Si  los  Seiiores  Comisarlos  ameri- 
canos  no  estan  conformea  con  eeta  categdrica  alirmaci6n,  lesroganios 
que  nos  citeii  un  caao  que  la  contradiga. 

Los  Gomisarios  espaiioles  ruegau  tambi^n  4  los  Senores  Comiaarios 
americanos  que  fljen  su  atencidn,  tan  ilustrada  y  serejia,  en  la  contra- 
dicci^n  palpitante  que  resalta  eutre  sn  teoria  y  los  Lechos  que  los 
Batadoa  Unidos  vienen  Jlevando  4  cabo.  Segiin  la  Oomiaidn  Americana 
la  linica  situaoinn  legal  poslble  sobre  la  Isla  de  (Juba,  entre  Espafia  de 
una  parte  y  los  Estados  Unidos  por  si,  6  en  nombre  del  pueblo  cubauo, 
de  la  otra,  es  la  sigaiente;  EBpatia  debe  abandonar  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 
Los  Estados  Unidos  despu^s  del  abandono  ban  de  posesionarae  de  la 
Isla  para  el  pueblo  cubauo. 

Y  por  consigaiente  el  trAnsito  de  la  Grau  Antilla  de  una  ^  otra  situa- 
cifin,  hade  hacerse  sin  eatablecerae  vinculo  alguuo  de  derecho  eutre 
EspaHa  y  sa  antigua  colotiia  y  por  ella  los  Estados  Unidos.  Puea  bieu, 
las  fuerzaa  de  los  Estados  Unidos  rindierou  &  Santiago  de  (Juba,  y 
lirmaron  con  las  dutoridades  militarea  espatlolas  una  capitulacidn.  En 
esta  no  exigieron  quo  las  fuerzas  de  la  Metrdpoli  abandonaran  4  Santia- 
go de  Cuba,  sino  qne  se  lo  entregaran  A  las  Autoridades  amoricanas, 
fomi^ndose  inventaiio,  qne  firmaron  ambas  partes,  en  el  cual  consta 
cuanto  la  una  entregd  y  la  otra  recibio.  La  Comision  americaua  que 
eati  en  ia  Ilabana,  por  liaber  sido  nombrada  en  camplimiento  de  lo 
l)rescrito  en  el  Articulo  4"  del  Protocolo  exigo  i.  la  Oomisiiin  espaiiola 
que  le  entregue  todo  lo  que  &  Espana  correspoiidia  en  nso  de  su  sobe- 
rania, asf  en  \ocivil  como  en  lo  mJii(ar,ye8to,eu  virtuddeinstrnccioties 
expresas  de  su  Gobierno,  y  por  dem^s  estA  el  decir  que  esta  eutrega 
tambii'u  ba  de  ser  en  forma  de  inventario. 

Ante  eatos  becbos  jes  posible  negar  que  Eapaiia,  al  renundar  A  sa 
soberania  en  Cuba,  exigeu  los  Estados  Uuidos  que  se  la  entregue  & 
ellos  mismos  t 

Pues  anu  baymJis  que  esto:  la  Oomisi6n  Americana,  d  pesar  de  la 
teoria  que  sostiene,  ba  acomodado  sus  primeros  actoa  H  la  que  sostiene 
la  cspanola.     En  el  pfirrafo  2"  del  articulo  1°  que  aquella  presents  en  3 
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(le  oetiibre,  Ilnnia  lentdn  (no  abaiidono)  d  la  renfincia  de  la  soberauia  de 
Espaua  eii  Cuba.  Y  esto  no  se  puede  explicar  per  una  simple iuconec- 
citiu  de  leuguaje,  porque  en  el  Articulo  2"  iija  cuaies  ban  de  ser  los  efec- 
tos  de  la  cesl6u  dela  soberania  de  Puerto  ltico,yemplea  para  fijarestos 
efectos,  las  misinas,  exactamciite  las  mismas  frases,  que  acabiiba  de 
eni2)lear  en  el  Articulo  l°pant  tijar  los  delarenliuciadelaeoberuuiaeD 
Cuba.  Pnieba  acabada  de  que,  seg6u  la  Coinisidn  Americana,  &  pesar 
de  sns  opiuiones  sosteiiidas  al  calor  de  la  coutroversia  cou  la  espafiola, 
ill  redactar  su  primer  proyecto  eiitendia  que  los  efectos  de  la  reufmcia 
de  la  soberania  erau  loa  niismos,  exactameute  los  mismos,  que  los  de  su 
cesi6ii. 

Y  si  quisiera  decirse  que  aunque  sean  iguales  los  efeetos,  la  renCmcia, 
que  la  Comision  Americana  llama  abaudono,  se  distingue  dela  ceaioii  en 
que  aquella  no  se  haee  con  relaci6n  &  nadie  que  liaya  de  adquirir  el 
territorio  abandonado,  y  por  el  coutrario,  la  cesidu  se  hace  6  favor  de 
qnien  haya  de  adquirir  el  territorio  cedido,  tiuopoco  loa  Comisarioa 
Americanoa  marcaton  esta  diterencia  en  su  proyecto,  porque,  liablaiido 
en  ambos  articulos  de  los  Arehivos  y  demds  pnpeles  que  liabfau  de  ser 
objecto  de  la  readucia  6  cesi6n,  dicen  por  igual  eu  loa  dos,  empleaudo 
las  mismas  frases,  que  toda  cojiia  legaltzada  de  aqaellos  dooumentos 
que  pudiera  aer  requerida  por  uu  funcionario  del  Gobierno  espaiiol,  se 
le  es|)ediri^.  en  todo  tiempo,  y  esto  es  iniutelrgibie  siuo  en  el  sentido  do 
que  lia  de  baber  quien  piteda  espedir  tal  eopia.  Y  no  serJi  posible  eata 
expedici<in  sin6  por  quien  tengaen  su  poder  el  documento  que  ha  de 
copiar,  Y  no  puede  teuerlo  en  su  poder  quien  no  lo  baya  reeibido. 
Por  consiguiente  los  Comisarios  Americanos  al  eatablecer  en  el  Articulo 
1"  las  reglas  eoncernientea  d  la  entrega  de  los  Archives  de  la  Isia  de 
Cuba,  partian  del  supuesto  de  que  esa  entrega  babia  de  ser  lieclia  ll 
al^'uien.  Y  eso,  y  nada  mfe  que  eso,  es  lo  que  consigiiaron  en  el  arti- 
culo 2",  respecto  6  la  entiega  de  los  Arcbivos  de  la  Isla  de  Puerto  Rico. 

La  Comisii5n  amerirana  acnde  paia  sostener  su  ina(;e]>table  opinion 
soljre  el  abaudouo  por  Eapana  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,  A  bi  dirercncia  qnn 
coiista  en  el  Protoeolo  mismo.  Dicen  que  Kmpana  se  presttf  solamente 
feeder  A  Puerto  liico  il  los  Estados  Unidos,  entretanto  que  respecto 
d  la  Isla  de  Cuba  se  oblige  &  renunciarla.  De  esto  deduceu  que  )U3 
el'ectos  de  la  obligaciou  de  E^paiia,  respecto  A  una  Antilla,  sou  uds 
simplios  que  respecto  d  la  otra.  Ta  liemos  probado  con  el  texto  pro- 
pio  del  proyccto  de  articulado  de  dicbos  Senores  que  ni  aunestadi- 
t'ereiioJaenloset'ectoBconrelacion  i^Espariaentreveiau  enos,al  redactar 
8u  proyecto,  que  exietia.  La  diicreni-ia,  no  obstante,  se  comiirende  bien 
bi^ootroufipecto.  Los  Estados  Unidosexigicron/iEspaiiaydesput'^sIe 
declararou  la  guen  a  para  que  Cuba  I'uera  libre  6  iiidepeiidiente,  Y  claro 
esquebabieudovencido  ya  nopodian  exigirleque  se  lacedie8e,deiando 
!i  un  lado  la  libertad  e  indepeiidencia  de  la  Isla,  porque  esto  daiia 
motivo  al  muiido  para  ereer  que  tal  libertad  e  indepcadeiicia  no  babia 
sido  la  vcrdadera  causa  del  confiicto.  ^ole  bicieronlamismaexigencia 
icspccto  fi  Puerto  Rico,  y  si  reelamaron  desputs  la  soberauia  de  la 
injqueua  Autilla,  y  de  las  dem.4s  que  rodeaji  d  la  G-rande  (y  que  harAn 
fii  lo  poivenir  iiuposible  su  imlependencia,  sin  la  voluntad  y  gracioso 
loiiseutimiento  de  loa  Estados  Uuidos,  que  stempre  la  tendrAn  A  su 
iiierced,  por  su  dominio  sobre  las  que  la  lodeaii  como  un  circulo  de 
biei'ro,)  t'uc  en  concept©  de  indemnizaci^u  de  los  gastos  de  la  guerra, 
y  de  loB  peijuicios  que  decian  que  los  ciudadauos  americanos  babian 
sufrido  durante  la  insurreccion  colonial.  Esta  es  la  natural  esplicacion 
'le  que  en  el  I'rotocolo  a]>arezca  la  sobtTiiuia  de  uua  isla  como  reuuu- 
ciada  y  la  de  las  otras  como  cedida. 
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Ij08  Coinisarios  espafioles  entienden  por  todo  lo  diolio,  que  es  para  elloa 
uii  tleber  iubludiblu,  el  coiitinusir  sosteiiieiido  ijue  la  reutincia  d©  la 
soberania  en  Cuba,  ii  que  se  oblig6  Espana  en  el  articulo  del  Protocolo, 
debe  eutenrterse  no  abaniiono  de  la  eoberania  en  el  eentido  que  dan  &  la 
frase  los  Beilores  Ooinisarios  americauos,  siiio  en  el  de  retiuncla  pro- 
piamente  dicha,  tal  coino  Beba  empleado  en  cl  ejemplar  escrito  en  francos, 
que  firmo  tambi^n  el  Gobierno  ainericano,  y  que  por  lo  tanto,  no  puede 
menosde  aceptarconio  testo  oticial,  Porconeiguiente,  Eapafia  tienela 
obligacirtu  de  renCmciar  ^  la  total  soberania  sobre  la  Gran  Antilla,  para 
que  k  esta  obligaoidn  eon'espouda  otra  por  parte  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
y  ea  la  de  recibir  la  lala  en  noinbre  y  para  el  pueblo  cubano,  por  el  eual, 
aparte  de  los  altos  fines  human  it&rioa  qne,  Begun  afiruian,  inapird  au 
coiiducta,  por  mtia  qne  ^  ello  no  pueda  aaentir  Eapana,  se  constituyerou 
libremeote  y  por  su  propia  expontaueidad  maudatario»  con  todaa  las 
obligaciones  que  se  impone  el  ^^negotiorum  gestor",  (aunque  aegdn  per- 
sisten  en  aflrmarno  lo  aean  "ire  remsuam")  aegi'm  denouiiiiael  derecho 
daqii4lque  aeeucargadereclamarygeationarloa  iiiterese«  de  otro,  por 
mfis  qne  ^ate  no  le  liaya  conferido  expresa  y  ottcialmente  su  maudato. 

Oreen,  por  esto,  los  Oomiaarios  eapufiioles  que  el  contraproyecto  del 
Articnio  primero  que  preaentaron,e8tli  redactodo  en  el  extricto  aentido 
que  tiene  el  articulo  1"  del  Protocolo,  exeepto  en  uu  importaute  puuto 
de  que  pasan  loa  Ooinisarios  eapanoles  d  ocuparse. 

Los  Estados  Unidoa  de  Amt^riea  exigierou  (i  Espafia,  segiin  se  hii 
dicho,  la  rBDtincia  de  la  soberauia  en  Cuba,  en  los  t^ruiinos  que  en  este 
Memorandum  quedan  expresados. 

La  Coniisi^n  Americana  en  su  penultimo  Memorandnui  dice,  qne  ai 
Espafia  bubieae  aocedido  alserreqnerida  con  el  ultimatum,  dabandonar 
la  lala  de  Cuba,  ain  entregarla  &  los  Estadoa  Unidos,  todo  el  muudo 
hnbiera  creido  que  Espana  accedia  &  caauto  ae  podia  esigirle.  Lo 
hubiera.  quizi  creido  todo  el  mundo,  menos  los  Estados  Unidoa,  porque 
no  parece  &  la  ComisM^u  espaftola  que  tenga  neceaidad  de  demostrar, 
que  haya  nadie,  ni  en  Europa  ni  en  America,  que  crea  ijue  los  Estados 
Unidos  se  liubieran  dado  por  satisfechos  con  qne  Espaua  se  retiraee  de 
la  Isla  de  tJuba,  habiendo  ellos  de  nbatenerse  de  toda  intervencidn  en 
la  Grande  Antilla,  para  que  el  pueblo  qne  la  habita  continuase  gnerre- 
ando  entre  si  y  hacieudo  de  si  mismo  y  de  sus  destines,  en  virtud  de  su 
natural  den^ho,  el  nao  6  el  abnso  que,  aupueato  que  era  indepeudiente, 
podia  faacer  ain  o  contra  la  voluutad  de  los  Katadua  Unidos. 

De  estos  tiurminos  es  indeclinable  4  inmediata  consecuencia,  que  loa 
Estados  Unidos  tieneu  quo  recibir  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  no  para couservaila 
para  Hiempre,ui  siqaiera indeftnidamentecomo  propia,  sin6  para  ejercer 
au  soberania,  loientras  la  Isla  uo  est^  pauiflcada  y  para  entregarla  al 
pueblo  que  la  liabita  tan  pronto  la  paciticacion  se  haya  realizado. 
■  Esto,  pues,  debe  coustiir  en  el  Articulo  primero  del  Tratatlo  relativo  S 
tal  renfiucia,  si  ha  de  acomodarse  al  contrato  eonvenido  entre  las  dos 
Altas  Partes. 

Asi  lo  coniprendieron  los  Comisarios  espaiioies.  Mas inspirfmdose  en 
BUS  vivos  deseos  de  transaeci(3n  y  de  paz,  se  prestaban  a  que  loa  Estados 
Unidoa  quedaaen  en  libertad  de  tranamitir  al  pueblo  cubano  la  aobe- 
rania  de  la  Isla,  cuando  ellos,  y  solo  ellos,  cousideraaeu  que  liabia  llegado 
la  oportunidad  de  hacerlo. 

Propoui(:ndolo  asi  los  Comisarios  eapanoles,  rennnciaban  ea  obsequio 
de  los  Estados  Unidoa  el  importautisimo  dei'ecbo  que  tieue  Espana 
para  exigirles,  cuando  la  paciticacion  de  la  Isla  se  realice,  que  no  reten- 
gan  dicha  soberania  y  la  eutreguen  &  aquel  pueblo. 

La  Uoiuisioa  americana  peraiste  on  alirmar  que  tal  ea  el  proposito  de 
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los  Estaj!os  Unidos,  pero  no  qniere  qne  conste  en  el  tratado  el  notorio 
dereoho  de  Espaiiii  para  esigir  sii  ciimplimieiito  ii  au  debido  tiempo. 

Mas  una  vez  iiuc  los  Seuores  Comisarios  Americanos  se  oponen  tcnni- 
nantcmente  a  la  aceptadon  del  Articuio propnesto  por  enteinler  que  no 
86  acomoda  al  priniero  del  Protocolo,  los  espafioles  lo  sustituyen  con 
otro  que  no  eolamente  se  acomodar^  de  on  modo  estricto  al  recto 
seiitido  de  aquel  Artienlo  priinero,  sinrt  que  aparecerii  redactado  con 
sua  propias  palabras  pero  tanibi<5ii  eon  las  fraaes  literalmente  coiriadas 
de  los  despachoa  qne  precedieron  ft  su  redaccidn  y  fijaron  sii  sentido. 

H<!aqni  lanncvaredaccion  que  proponen  en  eustitncionde  la  anterior: 

"Su  Mf^iestad  OaWIIea  la  iteina  Kegente  de  Espana,  en  nombre  de 
sn  Augusto  hijo  Don  Alfonso  XIII,  Key  de  Espafia,  constitucionalmeiite 
autorizada  por  las  Cort«s  del  Beino,  renfmcia  A  su  soberania  y  6,  todo 
derecho  aobre  Cuba. 

"I;08  Estados  Unidos  de  America,  aceptando  esta  reniincia,  reciben 
dc  Espafia  la  Isla  de  Cuba  para  prestarle  aynda  y  direceii^n  y  teneria 
en  su  dominio  y  gobit^mo  hasta  que,  una  vex  realizada  su  i)aeifieaci6n, 
dejeii  diclio  domiuio  y  gobierno  a!  pueblo  cubauo." 

FUBDAMBNTO   DB   B3TB  AKtIcULO, 

El  pArrafo  1"  es  la  transeripciiiu  del  Artfculo  1"  del  Protocolo,  con  las 
variacioues  de  cancilleria. 

El  sentido  y  las  frases  del  p^rrafo  2"  estdii  tomadas  del  ultimatnrn 
dirigldo  por  el  (iobierno  de  Wasliington  ii  Espana  y  comunicado  en  20 
de  abril  ultimo  por  aqael  SeHor  Secretario  de  Estado  al  Ministro  de 
Espafia  en  aquella  capital.  Fignran  asi  mismo  en  el  el  pensaniiento  y 
hie  frases  del  Gobierno  Americano  consiguados  en  la  contest^acii^n  del 
Scuor  Secretario  de  Estado  en  Wasliington  en  'Si  de  Julio  ultiino  al 
Mensaje  del  Urobierno  espanol  proponiendo  lateiminadon  dela  gnerra. 
He  aqni  dichas  frases:  *'el  Gobieniode  losEstailos  Unldoano  ba  com- 
pnrtido  las  apretisiones  de  Espana  aobre  eate  piinto  (el  de  la  falta  de 
actual  aptitad  del  pueblo  cubauo  para  su  indepeudencia)  pero  piensa 
que  en  las  condiciones  de  perturbacion  y  abatiinieuto  en  que  esti  la 
Jala,  esta  necesita  ayuda  y  direceidn  que  el  Oobieimo  americano  se  halta 
dispwesto  d  oiorgarle.^' 

No  hay,  pues.  en  el  Articulo  nnevamente  redactado  otro  pensamiento 
ni  otras  frases  que  las  c^usignadas  en  el  nltimatum  de  los  Estados 
Unidoa  A  hlapaiia,  en  el  desp;ioho  citado  de  su  Seci-etario  de  Estado  y 
en  el  Protocolo  redactado  accediendo  al  ultimatun  y  do  acnerdo  con 
la  intencion  de  los  Estados  Unidos  consiguada  en  el  despa<;lto  sobre- 
dielio. 

Esto  no  obstante,  ruogan  los  Comisarios  Espaiiolea  de  un  modo 
especial  A  los  Seuores  Comisarios  Americanos,  qne  tongan  prosente  que 
si  la  legitiuia  exigencia  por  parte  de  Espaiia  para  qne  en  el  I'ratado  ae 
consigue  au  derecho  para  reclamar,  A  su  debido  tiempo,  fi  los  Eatados 
llnidoa  de  America  el  cumplimiento  del  comjiroinieo  que  expontAnea- 
mente  coritrageron  de  dejar  la  Isla  de  Cuba  libre  6  indepeudiente,  aaf 
que  est^  paciticada,  no  fuese  de  aa  agrado,  afpielloa  estau  dispuestos  6> 
renunciar  h  tal  exigencia,  dejando  ft  la  exchiaiva  apreciaeion  de  los 
listadoa  Unidos  el  resolver  cnando  hayan  de  ciiraplir  tal  coiii|iromiso, 
Hi  eata  renuncia  de  la  Comi8i(in  espauola  hnbiera  de  aervir  para  la  con- 
clnaiiiii  del  Tratado  pendiente  de  paz, 

Ijos  Senorca  Comisarios  Americanos  reclmznii  tambii5u  los  demM 
iirtJeulos  del  proyecto  prescutado  por  los  esiianoies. 
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No  (tdmiten  qnc  de  la  soberaiifaformen  parte  las  cart^aa  y  obligaciones 
del  Snheraiio  que  pracedaii  excliisivameiite  del  servitdo  publico  de  la 
Coloiiia.  Y  sin  eutrar  la  Comisidn  espaiiola  en  la  disciision  puraraente 
t^cnica  de  si  forman  psirto  de  la  aoberanfa  eataa  obligaciones,  6  son  tan 
solo  cfecto  del  ejereicio  dp  la  aoberanfa  misma,  porqiie  el  resultado  de 
esta  discuBion  aeria  completamente  ioeficaz  para  el  punto  sobre  que  no 
couTieneii  nnos  y  otros  Gomifiionados,  pasan  los  espanoles  A  rectiftcnr 
brevonieiite  los  hecbos  y  los  conceptos  que  se  Italian  esciitoscji  el 
Memorandnm  atnericano  de  14  del  corriente.  Para  demostrar  aqnellos 
que  las  obligaciones  eoiotiiales  de  Espaiia  en  Onba  no  deben  qnedar  (i 
cargo  de  estalsla,  eiiionen  que  tales  obligaciones  fueron  coutraidas 
por  la  Corona  con  iiiterveucl6ii  de  sus  fnncionarios  en  la  Oolonia  peio 
sin  que  esta  Iiubiese  intervenido  ni  prestado  su  consentimiento  para 
contraurlas.  Enefecto;  el  regimen  colonial  entonceavigeiite  en  Espafia 
no  daba  6.  sns  cdlonias  la  facultad  de  toner  O^niaras  electivas  que 
ejerciesen  con  el  soberano  el  poder  supremo.  Eq  los  Yiltimos  veinte 
aiios  f  a  uo  sucedia  asi.  Las  Antillas  tenian  su  representacidn  en  atnbas 
Gfiuiaras,  la  cnal,  por  cierto,  intervino  en  todos  los  actos  logislativos 
Bobre  obligaciones  coloniales,  sin  que  nunca  hubiese  protestado  contra 
sa  legitiniidad  j  fuerza  obligatoria.  Mns,  uparte  de  esto,  no  se  ituodc 
negar  que  ntientras  aquel  regimen  subsiatio  conservando  todos  los 
caratiteres  de  la  legalidad  ^  la  saz6n  establectda,  loa  actos  que  la  sober- 
anfa  colonial  ejerciera  dentro  de  las  atribuciones  que  las  leyes  Je  con- 
ferian,  fiieron  perfectamente  legitimos  y  prodnjeron  lo  que  do  podian 
menos  deproducir:  todas  sus  justas  consecueucias.  Estaes  una  infixi- 
ma  fundamental  en  el  dereebo  publico,  sin  la  cual  seria  imposible  el 
cr^dito  de  uii  Bstado,  porque  la  validez  de  todos  sus  actos  estarfa  siem- 
pro  A  merced  de  culqaiera  causa  revolucionaria  triunfante.  Puede  dis- 
cutirso  el  acierto  de  los  actos  del  Soberano,  pero  no  cabe  discutir  su 
legitimjdad  y  carticter  obligatorio  euando  ban  sido  ejecutados  en  virtud 
de  atribuciones  y  con  las  soleninidades  reconocidas  y  estableeidas  por 
la  ley. 

Este  principio  fu(5  reconocido  por  el  Primer  Uonsul,  euando  otorgo 
con  Havtera  su  Tratado  de  24  de  Agosto  de  1801,  En  su  Articulo  5"  se 
acordo  aplicar  lo  dispuesto  eu  el  Tratado  de  paz  de  Lnnovillo  referente 
it  las  doudas  bipotecarias  de  los  paises  de  la  orilla  izquierda  del  Rhin. 
15n  estos  territorios  babia  Dietas  que  intervenian  el  poder  del  Soberano 
y  por  esto  en  dicLo  Tratado  de  Luneville  ae  habia  exigido  que  tales 
dendas  hubiesen  sido  por  ellas  consontidas,  Mas  en  el  Pucado  de 
Denx  Ponts  yen  la  parte  del  Paiatinado  del  Itbin  que  adquiria  la 
Fnincia  por  el  Tratado  con  Baviera,  no  babia  aquella  institucion  de 
Oobierno,  y  por  esto  convino  el  Primer  Oonaul,  en  el  Tratado  de  1801 
que  las  deudas  de  estos  paiacs  pa^sarian  con  elloa,  con  tal  que  bubiesen 
sido  regiatradas  en  su  origen  por  sus  Antoridades  adiiiinistrativas 
superiorea, 

Begun  la  ti^sis  contraria  A  esta  doctrina  si  llep;ara  A  desapareeer  el 
ri'giiiien  autocriitico  de  la  Itusia  actual,  el  pueblo  ruso  podria  dejar  de 
cumplir  todaa  las  obligaciones  que  sua  Emperadores,  mientras  aquel 
n'i;iiiien  subsista,  hayan  contraido  y  contraigan  para  el  r(?gimen  y 
gobierno  de  su  Imperio.  Los  mismos  Estados  Unidos,  que,  de  seguro 
continuaron  obaervando  desde  su  eniancipacion  muclios  de  los  prcceptos 
legislativos  acordados  atites  sin  eu  interrencii5n,  par  el  poder  de  su 
Metrdpoli,  tendrian  que  devolver  fl  la  Rusia  el  Alaska  que  les  veiidio 
el  Eiriperador  en  1807  sin  haber  intervenido  en  la  venta  los  babitantea 
de  ia  region  vendida ;  conio  tendrian  que  devolver  a  Eapaiia  la  Florida, 
por  ideutiea  ra&on,  etc. 
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Si  parfi  que  sea  legitima  una  deuda  i!S  iiecesario  que  til  erearla  iiiter- 
venRa  por  si  misino  el  puebio  que  la  ha  de  pagar^  ouaiido  las  leyes  no 
!e  dan  tal  iiitervt'iii;i6u,  con  mucha  miis  raz6ii  liabia  de  aer  necesaria  la 
interveueirtn  de  un  pueblo  cuaado  su  Boberauo  veiidieso  el  tcrritorio  que 
aquel  liablta. 

La  propia  actual  cesi^n  de  la  soberanfa  de  las  Antillas  estaria  viciada 
do  uulidad  ya  que  los  pueblos  cubano  y  puertoriqueflo  no  fueron  coo- 
eultados  ui  prestaron  basta  abora  su  espceso  y  formal  asentimieuto  al 
Protocolo  de  Wasbingtou.  H6  abi  las  coiiseouencias  de  la  teoi  ia  que 
bajo  el  calor  de  la  discusii^n  se  lialla  expuesta  eii  el  Memorandum  de  loa 
Seiiores  Comisarios  Americanos. 

Preuisamente  el  punto  que  limita  vaAs  la  libertad  de  contratacitin  de 
los  Soberauos,  en  la  celebracioii  de  los  tratados,  Cs  el  rclativo  &  las  deu- 
das  de  eus  ISstados.  Sobre  la  integridad  de  su  ten  itorio  y  auu  sobre  su 
propio  lienor  pueden  libre  y  validiiniente  coutratar  porque  contratan 
sobre  lo  que  es  suyo.  Pero  careceu  de  eata  libertad  euando  sus  actoa 
repercuteu  ininediatamente  en  los  legitimos  dercebos  privailos  de 
aqnellos  particulares  que,  al  amparo  de  las  loyes  los  babian  legitima- 
meute  adquirido,  sin  que  despues  hayan  tenido  iutervencion  alguua  en 
los  conflictos  que  en  los  tratados  se  resuelven,  ni  tengan  por  lo  tanto 
que  iudebidamente  sufrir  sus  consecueucias  en  perjuicio  de  sus  privados 
y  legitimos  intereses. 

Los  acreedores  de  un  Bstado,  euando  con  61  contratan  tienen  siempre 
muy  en  ouenta  las  tondiciones  de  solvencia  del  Kstado  &  quieu  ])restan 
su  fortnua.  Por  esto,  euando  estas  condicioues  de  solveuuia  deci-eeen 
]>or  efecto  tie  cesioues  territoriales,  las  Altas  Partes  cutre  quienes  median 
cstas,  asi  las  que  haeen  la  cosi6n  como  las  que  adquieren  lo  eedido,  pro- 
cnraii  siempre  reapetar  en  su  integridad  aquellos  dereebos  por  medio 
del  reparto  de  las  obligaciones,  entre  el  territorio  conservado  por  el  Sobe- 
raiio  cedente  y  el  territorio  adquirido  por  el  Soberauo  cesionario.  ISato 
ea  lo  que  ha  venido  liaci^ndose  en  los  Tratados  de  cesidn  territorial. 

Alas  euando  los  acreedores  ban  adquirido  por  el  propio  titulo  de  su 
coutrato  un  dereclio  direeto  sobre  ciertos  y  determinados  bienes  6  ciertas 
y  determinadas  rentas  para  reintegrarse  con  ellos  del  capital  preHta<io 
y  de  sus  legitimos  intereses,  el  Soberauo  no  puede  despues,  sin  contar 
previamcnte  con  su  asentimieuto,  ceder  ni  disponer  libremente,  como 
si  fueran  de  su  exclusivo  y  pleno  dominio  de  aquellos  bienes  y  rentas. 

8i  un  Soberauo  se  prestara  6  cometer  un  atropello  semejante  de 
dereebos  que  no  son  suyos,  no  por  eeo  aquellos  fl  quienes  tales  dereebos 
correspondan  tendriin  el  deber  deresignarse  y  quedanin  privados  de 
reclamarcn  nombre  de  los  principios  sagrados  que  amparan  la  pro- 
piedad  privada,  el  respeto  A  lo  suyo,  contra  quien  quiera  que  sea  en 
cuyo  poder  se  halle  aquello  que  legitimamento  les  pertenece, 

Y  bueno  es,  con  este  motive,  hacer  Ibrmalmente  constar,  que  ann  en 
la  bipdtesis  de  que  no  fuese  aoeptable  el  principio  que  sostiene  la 
Ooinision  espaiiola  y  que  combate  la  Americana,  h  saber  que  )a  deuda 
colonial  no  debe  quedar  li  cargo  de  la  Metropoli,  esto  nunca  podria  sig- 
iiificar  quo  ISspafia  hubiese  de  contraer  abora  reapecto  A  los  tenedores 
'le  esa  deuda  m^  obligaciones  que  las  que  eontrajo  al  crearla.  Y  por 
lo  tanto;  respecto  A  aquella  parte  de  la  deuda  en  quo  no  eontrajo  nifis 
que  una  obligaoL6n  subsidiaria  de  pago,  itor  baberae  consignado  en  sn 
emisiiin  una  bipotecaexpresa  sobre  ciertas  y  determinadas  rentas  y 
productos,  Espafia  tendr4  el  derecbo  de  no  considerarse  nuncaobligada 
por  tal  contrato,  con  arreglo  ft  derecbo,  &  pagar  tal  deuda,  8in(i  euando 
despuea  de  liaberse  destinado  (i  su  jiago  en  primer  t^rmino  las  rentas  y 
productos  hipotecadosre3ultarauestosinsu(icieutes,pues  basta  eiitonces 
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no  ser^  exigible,  eegtiii  las  regla»  elementales  dpi  derecho,  la  obligacifin 
Bubsidiaria  que  coutrajo, 

Sin  deteoerse  la  OoinisWn  espanola  lioy  Bobre  las  noticiaa  mnchas 
inexactas,  que  sobre  la  deudaeubaiia  seleen  en  el  Meniorandnm  amerl- 
cano,  se  limitarii  d  atirmar  que  la  Isla  de  Cuba  no  cabrici,  por  regla 
general,  desde  8U  descubvimiento,  sua  propioB  gastoa. 

Mientraa  Espana  conserv6  las  colouias  americaims,  vino  la  Isla  soste- 
nit^ndoseeon  los  auxilios  pecuniarios  deans  Iierniana8,y8eiiala<lameiite 
de  Io8  del  Virreinato  de  M^jico.  En  este  aiglo,  durante  muy  pocos  alios 
tavo  Bobrantes,  merced  al  deaarrollo  de  sa  natural  riqueza  obtenida  al 
fin  con  aqnellos  reeursns,  y  eatoa  sobrautes  es  cierto  que  eutraron  en  el 
Tesoro  de  la  Peninsula.  Mas  apesar  de  ellos  ea  lo  cierto  que  eii  la  cuenta 
general  del  lilstado  eapanol,  de  1890  A  97  aparece  el  Teaoro  de  la  Penin- 
sula con  anticipos  &  Cuba  en  lo8  aiioa  anteriores  de  la  6poca  moderna, 
por  valor  de  429,602,013.08  pesetas,  asf  como  aparecen  tanibii^n  adelan- 
tados  &  Puerto  Itico  3,220,488.67  pesetas  y  ^  Santo  Uomingo  1,397,161.69 


La  prosperidad  de  Cuba  fti6  de  corta  duracion,  durante  la  mayor 
parte  del  tiempo  transcurrido  desde  lo8  tiempos  de  Oolon,  ya  por  la 
eacasez  de  sua  habitautea,  ya  por  la  serviduiubre  de  la  raza  negra  que 
formaba  la  mayoria,  y  ya,  en  fln,  porque  los  eapatiolea  prefirieran 
colonizar  otraa  partea  de  America,  no  pndo  la  Isla  desarollar  sns  riqu^zaa 
naturalea,  y,  sin  embargo,  bubo  que  veuir  gastando  eonatautemente  en 
ella  las  grandes  sutntia  que  exigia  el  planteamieuto  de  las  reformaa  y  la 
creacion  de  loa  establecimientoa  que  son  condici6n  eaencial  de  la  vida 
moderna. 

La  OomiaiiSn  eapaBola  no  puede  menoa  de  protestar  contra  la  afirma- 
cliin  que  en  el  Memorandum  anieiicauo  se  Lace,  do  que  la  inanrreeeion 
de  los  diez  aiioa  fu^  product©  de  causae jMsta*.  Y  lamenta  que  sin  una 
neceaidad  que  lo  reolamara  de  an  modo  indeclinable  tal  aflrmacibn  se 
haya  consigiiado,  couio  la  Ooniisibn  americana,  seguramente  y  con 
razdn  lamentaria  que  la  espaRola  consignase  aqni  sin  necesidad  que  lo 
exigiera,  la  juaticia  de  las  rebeliones  de  los  aborfgenes  del  iiimenso 
territorio  americano  que  los  Eatatlos  Cnidoa  tuvJeron  que  sofocar  tantas 
veces  eon  mano  ferrea  y  que  aaimismo  consignase  el  derecho  A  cuyo 
ainparo  los  Eatados  del  Sur  liabian  querido  romper  por  las  armaa  el 
lazo  federal. 

Bs  intitil,  por  lo  que  luego  ae  dird,  que  la  Comiaiou  espauola  se  ocape 
concretatnente  de  los  cai)ituloa  de  la  deada  cubana  &  que  ae  refiere  el 
Memorandum  americano.  Comprendeu  los  errorea  que  Layan  podido 
cometerse  en  este  documento,  porque  es  muy  natural  que  loa  Sefiores 
Oomiaarioa  americanos  noconozcancontoda  la  precision  que  eereqniere 
para  juzgarlos  con  aeierto,  los  actos  de  la  Admiuistracidn  eapafiola,  ni 
en  la  Peninsula,  ni  en  suacolonias. 

Y  esto  aparece  adein&s  couflrmado  por  los  hechos. 

Sobre  la  razon  que  se  cree  que  hay  contra  parte  de  la  deufla  cubana 
en  la  pretendida  justioia  de  la  rebelion  de  una  minoria  de  aquel  pueblo 
reclamando  su  iiidependencla,  solo  baremoa  la  obaervacion  aignieute: 

Lt.  minorta  insurrecta,  ea  verdad,  se  levant6  en  armas  en  demands  de 
la  iodependencia  de  la  iala.  Los  Estados  Unidos  equivocadamente 
creyeron  que  su  causa  era  justay  ae  la  impusieron  con  las  armaa  & 
Espaiia.  Mas  ahoraresulta  que  Bspafia  tenia razon,  porque  los  propioa 
Estados  Unidos  reconocen  que  aqnel  pueblo  no  tiene  afinlaacondicioiies 
necesariaa  para  gozardesdeluegode  su  plena  libertad  y  aoberania,  y  por 
eatoeatfin  resueltos  6  no  otorgaraela  y  A  retener  en  ella  wn  dominio,  basta 
que  el  pueblo  cnbano  pueda  gozar  de  esa  libertad  prematuramente 
reclamada. 
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La  Comisi^n  Bspafiola  estA  ademtis  en  el  caso  de  llainar  la  atenci6n 
Bobre  las  obligacioiiesdc  Puerto  Eico.  El  inemoraiidnin  ^.q^ecoiitesta, 
se  reiiere  I'micamente  ^  las  de  Cuba;  jes  que  se  (^ee  que  (i  pesar  de 
que  la  Boberauia  de  la  pequeiia  Antilla  no  es  renunciada,  8ino  cedida 
por  Espaiia  A  los  Estados  Unidos,  debe  tambMn  pasar  libre  de  toda 
caiga  !^  su  poderl  tEs  que  se  asieuta  el  principio  de  que  laa  cesiones 
de  territorio,  cualquiera  que  sea  la  causa  que  las  prodiizea,  aunque  esta 
fiiera  la  couquista,  y  mucbo  mSs  siendo  esta  causa  puramente  conven- 
clonal,  no  llevan  ipso  facto  en  si  mismas  las  eargas  que  afecten  al  terri- 
torio cedidol 

En  la  diacnsirtn  oral,  los  Srea  Comisarios  Americanoe  indicaron 
que  el  gobierno  Espanol  habia  declarado  que  sobre  la  pequefia  Antilla 
no  existia  denda  algnna.  Los  (Joinisarios  Espauoles  ban  registrado 
cnidadosameiite  todas  las  negociaciones  escrltas  que  mediaron  entio  las 
(Jos  Altas  partes,  desde  el  ultimatum  del  Sr.  Prestdente  de  la  Uni6u 
de  20  Abril  de  este  afio,  basta  la  iirma  del  protocolo  en  Wasbington, 
en  12  de  Agosto  del  mismo.  En  uinjnina  de  ellas  ballaron  indicadoties 
ni  vestigios  de  tal  declaracifin.  Y  dicbo  eea  de  paso,  entre  otraa  obli- 
gaciones,  jwea  desde  hace  mucbfsimos  anos  sobre  la  pequeiia  Antilla, 
una  parte  que  auuque  exigua<,  no  es  menos  sagrada,  de  la  carga  ]>erpetna 
y  verdaderaniente  de  justicia,  con  que  Espana  mtis  que  en  su  nombre 
en  el  de  America,  liavenido  deinonstrando  su  gratitud  al  inmortal  Col6n 
one  la  descubrio  y  d  sns  legitimos  descendientes,  y  que  la  bigica  Ilevaria 
a  los  Estados  Unidos  &■  repudiar  para  que  continuara  pagAndola  Espaiia, 
81  bubieran  de  prevalecer  las  couclusiones  de  la  Oomiaion,  de  aqnellos. 

Mas  es  el  caso  que  la  disciisi6n  sobre  la  denda  llamada  de  Cuba  no 
pareoe  toner  oportnuidad  eii  estos  momcntos. 

IjOS  Seilores  Comisarios  Americanos  al  ocuiiarsc  de  los  capitnlos  ])rinci- 
pales  de  tal  deuda,  creyerou  sin  duda  que  la  Comisiou  espanola  pniponia 
en  sti  proyecto  que  desde  luego  fuesen  aqnellos  admitidos  como  deuda 
colonial,  ])ara  pasar  con  la  soberania  &  Cuba,  6  A  los  Estados  Unidos.  Y 
4ste  es  el  capital  error  sobre  que  descaiiea  su  meinoiandum.  Los  Comi- 
sarios Espaiioles  no  proponen  aino  que  se  consigne  en  el  Tratado  an  prin- 
cipio basta  abora  siempre  reconcido,  A  saber,  que  con  una  colonia  pasa  la 
denda  que  le  es  peculiar  y  afeeta  A  sa  territorio.  Contra  este  principio, 
nada  se  dice  en  el  Meniorandnm  Americano.  Ni  espera  la  Comisl^n 
Espanola  que  se  diga  6,  lo  meuos  por  los  Estados  Unidos,  cuyo  territorio 
fue  por  eilos  adqairido,  no  solo  con  sn  saugre,  sino  tambien  con  el  dinero 
de  sns  csyas.  Hoy  no  faltan  publicistas  que  afinnen  que  por  los  trece 
primeros  Estados  satisflcieron  &  su  Metrdpoli  quince  ndllones  de  libras 
esterlinas.  Y  son  lieclios  ofleialesque  por  la  Louisiana,  por  la  Elorida, 
por  los  Estados  Indios,  por  Texas,  por  California  y  por  el  Alaska  se 
pagaron  A  Francia,  Espafia,  India,  Kusia  y  Mexico  fuertes  somas,  Eata 
vez  seria  la  primera  en  que  los  Estadoa  Unidos,  contra  bus  }»ropiaa  tra- 
diciones,  ad<]uirieian  gratuitamente  territories  que  anexionar  pronto  6 
tardea  la  Uni6n. 

El  caso  de  la  adquisici6n  de  Texas,  tan  id^utico  en  su  origen,  en  bus 
procediinjentos  y  eii  su  tfirniino  al  actual  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  prueba  de 
nu  modo  harto  elocueiite  euan  diatinta  ea  la  pob'tica  que  entoiices  sigui6 
el  gobierno  de  Washington  con  Mexico,  de  la  que  abora  quiere  eeguir 
eon  el  Gabinete  de  Madrid.  Entonces  sas  armaa  empleailas  tambien 
en  apoyo  de  los  inauirectoa  de  Texas,  se  extoiidieron  por  la  Republica 
mexicana,  Itegando  ii  apoderarse  de  lapropia  capital,  lo  que  no  basuce- 
dido  ahora;  entonces  exigieron  de  Mexico  la  independencia  de  Texas, 
como  abora  de  Espafia  la  de  Cuba,  y  adem^s  la  cesioii  del  Nuevo  M6xico 
y  de  California,  como  abora  exigieron  la  de  Puerto  Kico  y  demAs  Antil- 
las  Espanolas.    Pero  entonces  pagaron  &  Mexico  sin  exigirle  indemui- 
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zaci6D  de  guerra,  el  valor  de  los  territorios  que  ae  anexionaban,  y  toinaron 
ademiis  ^  eu  cargo  la  indeui iiizacioii  de  los  Oiudadaiios  Americanos  por 
aquella  Kepdblica  perjudiradae.  Hoy  liaii  esigido  (i  Espana  por  una 
indemnizacion  anAloga  y  por  gastos  de  gueria,  la  cesioii  de  las  islas 
sobredichas,  y  quieieu  ademfis  que  las  cargaa  de  estas  islas  y  de  sii 
liermana  la  grande  Antilla  queden  &  cargo  de  la  Metrapoli,  que  las 
introdujo  per  su  inano  en  el  innndo  civilizado. 

Lo  que  proponen  los  Comisarios  Espaiioles  es  fluicamente  el  reeono- 
clmiento  de  este  priucipio,  porque  su  ejecucifin  entiendeii  que  debe 
quedar  deapucs  i  cargo  de  una  Ooniisiou  de  personas  rectas  &  iinpar- 
ciales.  Si  ^sta,  reconociendo  la  cuenta  que  Espaua  preseute  de  las 
obligaciouea  que  eiitiende  que  doben  ser  4  cargo  de  Cuba  y  de  Puerto 
Eioo,  declaran  que  deben  ser  &  cargo  de  )a  Metropoli,  EspaSa  se  con- 
forniarfi.  Pero  ei  declarau  que  todas  0  alguiias  debcu  ser  ii  cargo  de  la 
Oolonia,  uo  bay  razi'm  para  que  los  Estados  Unidos  no  i)resten  eu  tal 
caso  tambieu  su  aseutimiento.  Si  tan  seguros  ^tAn  de  su  dereclio,  uo 
puedeu  robusar  lo  que  la  Comision  Espanola  propone,  ya  que  uingun 
peligro  les  oi'rece.  Y  si  no  lo  estuvieran,  su  alta  justiflcaiaon  y  el 
respecto  que  86  tienen  A  si  mismos,  les  imponeu  el  deber  de  subordiujir 
on  iuteres  pecuniario  4  la  causa  sagrada  de  la  justicia. 

T  para  deinostrar  la  Comision  Esjianola  k  la  americana  que  el  pensa- 
Diicuto  sobredicho  es  el  fmico  que  abriga,  y  que  por  lo  tauto  uo  inteuta 
aliora  que  se  reconoz<Ki  el  pago  de  cantidad  alguua  detenniuada  coino 
obligacion  colonial  de  cualquiera  de  las  Auttllas,  no  tiene  reparo  en 
sustituir  el  articulo  2°  que  habia  presentado  y  en  supriniir  el  i"  y  5° 
reeniplazaudo  los  tres  por  el  siguiente: 

"Articulo  2", — La  renuncia  y  transforencia  que  liace  Su  Majt'stad 
Cat6]ica  y  que  aceptau  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Ami5rica,  comprcude: 

"1.  Ouautas  prerrogativas,  atribaciones  y  derecbos  correspondan  A 
Su  Majestad  Catfilica,  como  part«  desusoberaniasobrela  Ula  deCaba 
y  BUS  babitanteB. 

"2.  Ouautas  cargaa  y  obligacfones  pecuniarias  peudicntes  al  ratlfi- 
carse  este  Tratado  do  paz,  quoi»r6vlo  nu  miuucioso exiinieu  dosu  oi  igen, 
objeto  y  condicioues  de  su  creaci6n,  deban  repntarse,  aegi'm  dorcelio 
estricto  6  inuegable  equidad,  distintas  de  las  que  sou  propias  y  peculia- 
res  del  Tesoro  de  la  Peninsula  por  ser  y  baber  aido  sieinpro  p'opias  y 
peculiares  de  Cuba. 

"Para  liacer  el  riguroso  exainen  que  so  prescribe  en  el  pfirrafo  ante- 
rior, se  nombrar^  por  las  dosAltas  Partes  Oontratantes  una  Cou;isi6u 
de  persouas  competentes  6  imparcialea  segiiii  se  detenuinard  eu  el 
articulo  correspoudient«  de  este  Tratado." 

Respecto  del  2°  pArrafo  del  articulo  3"  del  proyccto  esjiaRol,  &  los 
Sres  Comisarioa  Americanos  no  les  parcce  aeejitable  la  excepciou  de 
los  bienea  patrimouialos  del  Estado  que  eu  61  se  establecia.  Sogiin  el 
dereelio  administrativo  espauol,  el  Eslado  ejerce  las  facultadca  del 
dominie  sobre  todos  los  bienes  que  la  ley  espanola  deelara  de  doiniuio 
pfiblico.  Estos  claro  m  que  van  coniprendidos  en  la  ccsiCiu  de  la  aobe- 
rania.  Mas  en  Espaila  el  Estado  puede  tambieu  adquirir  y  conscrvar 
couio  persona  juridica  bienes  iniuuebles  por  los  mismos  titulos  que  el 
deieelio  civil  establece  para  los  particniares.  listos  eran  los  que  se 
exceptuabaii  en  la  cesidu.  Ho  obstante  lo  que  se  acaba  de  decir,  para 
deinostrar  una  vez  mils  la  ComiaidnEspafiolasudeseo  de  traiisacci^n  y 
de  paz,  renuncia  !i  esta  excepeidu  y  pasa  porque  aeau  tambit^u  comprcii- 
didos  diclios  bienea  patrimoniales  del  Estado  en  la  cesion  y  reuuucia 
de  su  Koberaiiia  en  his  Antillas. 
Las  demas  excepcioues  couaignadas  on  aquol  articalo  no  puede  creer 
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laComiston  cspiiilolaqne  dcjwi  de  seraceptnrtaa  por  la  ameripinia.  Esta 
en  su  ]>royecto  liablaba  solo  delii  propiedad  individual.  I'ero  no  ignorau 
ciertanicirfe  los  HonorablesiiidividuosdelaUomisioii  Americana,  y  liaata 
seria  ofender  su  grande  ilustraciou  el  suponerlo,  que  adem^s  del  iitdi- 
viduo  hay  otras  personas  jurfdicaa  en  el  seno  de  todas  las  aociedades 
civiles,  que  son  capaues,  jwr  las  leyes,  de  adquirir  y  conservar  la 
propiedad  maeble  6  iuuiueble.  Las  sociedades  inercantiles  e  indus- 
trialfis,  las  de  derecho  conilin  civil,  los  establicimicntos  pliblicoe  como 
los  debeneficeTicia  6  enseiianza,  etc.  puedcn  en  Espafia  y  sas  Oolonias 
adijuirir  y  conservar  la  propiedad  sobredicUa,  que  estfi  al  amparo  de  las 
niismas  leyes  que  rijeu  y  protegen  la  propiedad  individual.  Paea  ^  la 
propiedad  de  estas  personas  Juridicas,  conoeida  vulgnrmente  con  el 
nonibre  de  projHedad  corporativa,  porquc  no  es  un  individoo  sino  una 
corporacioii  el  duelio,  Be  reflereii  todaa  las  escepciones  comprendidas  eu 
el  segimdo  pArrafo  del  art."  3"  del  proyecto  espariol. 

En  el  ouarto  i)firrafo  del  ml&ino  iirticulo  tanibi6ii  bau  llainado  la  aten- 
cion  de  los  Seiiores  Coniiaarios  Americanos  respecto  6  la  entrega  de  los 
Ai'cliivos,  lasfvaaes  que  tieiien  por  objeto  manife^tar  que  los  l^slados 
Unidos  dispondrAn  de  ellos  con  los  misnios  derecbos  y  obligacioncs  con 
qne  liasta  aliora  ban  estado  &  disposicidu  del  Gobernio  espanol.  La 
explicaci6n  de  estas  frases  es  mnyobvia:  el  Estado  miis  (|ue  dueiio 
abaoluto  de  los  Arebivos  i)fiblicos,  es  sn  deiiositario  y  conservador,  asi 
ea  que  no  puedc  destruirlos  ni  enajenarlos,  ni  privar  .1  Ids  cindadanos 
del  uso  que  necesiten  bacer  de  los  documentos  en  ellos  conteiiidos  para 
la  defeiisa  de  sus  derechos.  j  Puede  el  Estado  destruir  el  Eeyistro  (Jivil 
donde  eonsta  el  estado  civil  <Te  eada  ciucbidanoJ  ^  Puede  destrnir  el 
Bt'gistro  de  la  propiedad  donde  constau  los  titulos  de  doininio  del  patri- 
moiiio  de  eada  cual?  Ciertaiuento  no;  poes  eso  es  lo  Itiiico  que  se  dice 
en  tales  frases.  Jjos  Estados  Unidos  podrsin  dtS|ioner  de  los  Arebivos 
como  podrfa  disponer  el  Gobierno  cspafiol,  pero  iiada  inaa  que  este 
derecbo  puede  este  Gobierno  trasmitirles,  porque  ningiin  otro  miis 
tieue  sobro  olios. 

A  mayor  abundamieuto  y  para  que  no  ofrezca  &  la  Coniiaiiin  Ameri- 
cana duda  alguna  el  sentido  del  pensamiento  de  la  Es))auola,  ^sta  bus- 
tituye  el  articulo  3"  que  tenia  presentado  con  el  que  presenta  abora,  en 
el  qne,  ademds  de  suprimir  la  escepci6u  de  los  bienes  patrimoniales  del 
Estiulo,  acliira  los  conceptos  que  parecieron  dudosos  i  la  Comisi6n 
ameiicana  Bobre  los  Arcbivoa  y  sua  pai»eles.    Hi5  aqaf  au  testo. 

"Ahtioulo  3". 

"En  cumplimiento  de  lo  coiiveiiido  en  los  dos  artleuloa  anteriores, 
S.  M.  Catolica,  en  la  repreaentaciou  con  que  cclebra  este  Tratado, 
reniiiicia  y  trausiiere  4  los  Estados  Unidos  todos  los  edificios,  muelles, 
cuarteles,  fortalezas,  estableciraicntos,  vias  piiblicas  y  dem^B  bienes 
ill  inuebles  que  con  arreglo  h  Derecbo  son  de  domiaio  piiblieo,  y  que  eomo 
de  tal  doininio  piiblieo  corresponden  fi  la  Corona  de  Kspaiia  en  la  iBla 
de  Onba. 

tjnedan  por  lo  tanto  exceptuadoa  de  esta  renuneia  y  transferencia 
todos  los  dereclios  y  bienes  de  cualquiera  elase  que  scan  que,  bastn  la 
ratilicacidn  del  presente Tratado, bayait  veuidopacificamentcposeyendo, 
en  concepto  de  duefios,  las  I'rovincias,  munioipios,  Establerimieiitos 
publicos  0  i)rivado8,  corporaciones  cclesi^ticas  6  civiles  y  cualesquiera 
otras  colcetividades  que  tengan  legalmente  personalidad  juridica  para 
iidqnirir  y  poseer  bienes  en  la  Islade  Cuba,  y  los  partieulareSj  cualquiera 
que  sea  eu  oacionalidad. 
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"8.  M.  Catrtlica  renimcia  tambien  y  traiisfiere  fi  loB  Estados  Unidoji, 
&  quien  se  le  entregiin'tn  por  el  gobieruo  Espiino],  todos  loa  douii- 
mentoft  y  titnlos  que  ae  refleraii  excluRivsimeiite  &  la  soberanfa 
traiisf'tiiida  y  a«e]ita<la,  y  A  todos  Riia  dereclios,  qne  existan  en  loa 
Arcliivos  de  Ja  Peninsuhi  IJabiendo  de  facilitarle  eopias  ciiando  los 
Estados  Uiiidos  las  reclamaKen,  de  la  parte  eorrespondiente  A  diclia 
Boberatifa  que  contengan  losdemis  documeiitosy  tltulosqueserefieraii 
ademas  ii  otros  asniitos  distiutos  de  la  isla  de  Ouba  y  de  su  soberania 
y  dercchos,  que  esistan  en  loa  roeiiciouadns  Arcliivos.  Una  regla 
anfilfiga  babrd  reciprocamente  deobservarBe  I'l  favor  <Ie  Espaiia  respecto 
&  lo8  (locnmeDtcis  y  titulos  agenos  ei»  todo  6  en  parte  ^la  Isia  de  (Juba, 
que  se  Itallen  actualmeiite  en  euis  Archivoa  y  que  iuteresen  al  Gobierno 
espanol. 

Todos  loa  Archivoa  y  Eegiatroa  Oficialea,  aai  administrativoa  eomo 
jadicialea,  que  estiin  A  dispoaicidn  del  Gobieino  de  Espaua  y  de  sua 
Autoridadea  en  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  y  que  ae  refieran  &  la  niiama  iala  6  6 
ana  habitantea  y  &  aus  dereclios  y  bienea,  quedarin  sin  reaerva  de  nin- 
guno  de  eata  claee  (V  dispoaiciou  de  los  Estadoa  Unidos  para  que  loa 
conaerven  6  dispongau  de  ellos  con  las  misnias  facultades  que  lia«ta 
aliora  ban  tenido  sobie  loa  mismoa  el  Gobieruo  espanol  y  bub  Autoridades. 

Los  particuiares,  aai  eaiiaiioles  como  cubanoa,  tendr4n  dereeho  & 
sacar,  con  arreglo  4  las  leyes,  las  copias  antorizadaa  de  loa  contratos, 
testaioentosy  demi^a  documentot  que  fonuan  parte  de  loa  protocolos 
notariales  6  que  se  custodien  en  los  Archivoa  Administrativos  y  judi- 
ciales,  bion  estos  ae  balten  en  Espana  6  en  la  Iala  de  Ouba." 

En  el  articulo  vi  del  proyecto  espanor  no  ae  conaigiiaba  la  causa  de 
la  ceaion  que  hace  Espaila  &  los  Estadoa  Unidos  de  la  Iala  de  Puerto 
Hico  y  dem^  Antillaa  y  de  la  de  Guam  en  las  Marianas.  Y  sin 
embargo,  eata  causa  eatd  expresainente  coiiaignada  en  el  ya  citado 
despacbo  del  Seeretario  de  Bstado  oh  Washington,  contestando  al 
mensaje  del  gobierno  EspaRol.  En  61  deapudsde  manilestarse  qneel 
Senor  I'residente  de  la  liepliblica  no  reclainaba  una  indemnizacidn 
pecuniaria  por  la  gnerra  i)ara  dar  prneba  de  una  aonalada  generowdad, 
selee  el  aigaiente  p&rrafo:  "Sin  embargo  no  puedeperinanecerinaensi- 
ble  ^  Jaa  pt^rdidas  y  A  los  gastos  ocasionadoa  por  la  gnerra,  ni  (i  las 
reclamn<;ione8  de  nueatros  conciudadanos  con  motive  de  los  dafios  y 
perjuicios  que  ban  aufrido  en  sus  pereonas  y  bieiies  durante  la  liltima 
insiirreccion  de  Ouba. 

"En  coiisecnencia  eat^  obligado  A  pedir  la  ceaion  A  los  Estadoa 
Unidos  y  la  evacuacitin  inmediata  por  Espafia  do  I'nerto  Rico  y  de  iaa 
dein4s  ishis  que  se  hallan  actualmeiite  bajo  la  soberania  de  Espana  en 
las  Indias  Ocddentales,  asi  como  ta  cesiou  en  las  Ladrones  de  una  Iala 
designada  por  los  Estados  Unidos," 

Eatos  deaignaron  la  Iala  de  Guam. 

Los  Comiaarioa  Eapanolea  suatituyen  el  articulo  ti  de  sn  anterior 
proyecto  con  el  que  aliora  presentan,  haciendo  constat  la  causa  de  la 
ceaion.  La  Comision  Americana  es  bieii  seguro  que  en  CHte  punto 
eatarA  conforrae  con  la  Espafiola  para  que  en  el  Tratado  no  aparezcan 
loa  Estadoa  Unidos  adquiriendo  gratnitameiite  aquellas  lalaa, 

H6  aqui  el  articulo. 

"ABTICtlLO  IT, 

"En  compenaacidnde  laap^nlidas  ygaatosocaafonados  6  los  Estadoa 
Unidos  por  la  giierra,  y  4  las  reclamacionea  de  suw  conciudadanos  con 
motive  de  los  daiioa  y  perjuicios  que  liubieaen  sufrido  en  sua  peraonas 
y  bienea  durante  la  ultima  insureccion  de  Cuba  Su  Majestad  Catoiica, 
en  nombre  y  represeutacion  de  Espana  y  conatitueionalmente  autori- 
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zada  por  las  Oortea  del  Eeiuo,  cede  &  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Aiii^iiea 
y  estos  aceptiin  para  si  iniamoa,  la  lala  de  Puerto  Itico  j  las  otraa  Islas 
que  actualuieDte  estfiu  bajo  la  Soberaitiu  Espaitola  eu  las  iDdias  Oc«i- 
deutales,  asi  como  la  Isla  de  Guam  eu  el  Arcliipielago  de  las  Marianas 
o  LadroiieK,  que  fue  elegida  por  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Amc-rica  eu 
virtud  de  lo  coiivenido  eu  el  articulo  2"  del  Protooolo  flrmado  en 
Waahiiigtou  el  12  de  Agosto  ulfciuio." 

Kespecto  aJ  articulo  7"  del  pi'oyecto,  la  Comisioii  Espailola  eutieude 
por  cuauto  va  dicho  en  este  Memoraudum,  que  debe  sosti^iierlo  sin  otra 
variaiite  que  la  indispensable  para  pouerlo  eu  relauiou  w)u  loa  uuevos 
articulo  s  que  se  ]i  resent  an. 

Quedara  pues  redaetado  eu  la  forma  siguieute: 


"Esta  cesli^n  de  la  soberania  sobre  el  territorio  y  habitautes  de 
Puerto  Itieo  y  las  deniAs  Isias  ineucionadas  se  eutieude  que  couMste  eu 
la  oesidu  de  los  dereclios  y  obligacioues,  bienes  y  documeutos  relatives 
6,  la  soberania  de  diolias  Islas,  ignalus  d  los  que  respecto  a  la  renuucia 
y  transl'ereucia  de  la  soberauia  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  se  dettiieu  eu  loa 
Artie n los  anteriores." 

En  restiinen,  de  todo  resulta  que  la  uuica  cue8ti6u  que  basta  aliora 
exist«  y  aguarda  una  resolucidn  de  ainbas  Coniisioues,  estA  reducida  A 
una  ouestiou  pecuiiiarta  de  importancia  relativamente  secundaria  para 
una  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratautes,  la  de  la  Beuda  Colonial. 

Y entieuden  los Comisarios Kspaiioles que  noes  posibleque  lina  cues- 
ti6n  de  esta  indole  pueda  dejar  de  teuer  una  solucion  satisfactoria,  ya 
que  media  eutre  part«8  la  uua  el  m^s  grande  Estado  del  Nuovo  iluudo, 
inmensameute  rico  y  prdspero,  eon  inagotablcs  rec.ursoa  con  quo  lo  dota 
la  naturaleza  y  la  prodigiosa  actividad  de  sus  liabitantes,  yel  cual 
adquiere  adeui^s  por  est©  Tratiido  territories  de  gruude  importaucia, 
realizaiido  asi  una  aspiracion  de  sn  politiea  en  America,  y  la  otra  una 
grande  y  uoble  nacion  del  autiguo,  cordial  amiga  de  aquel  ©u  dias  para 
oUa  mils  prosperos,  pero  empobreeida  boy  por  las  desgracias  que  sobie 
ella  ba  acumulado  el  siglo  que  termiua,  con  un  Tesoro  cargado  de  obli- 
gacioues y  A  la  cual  este  Tratado  se  reserva  la  coulirmaciou  solemiie  de  la 
pi^rdida  de  los  (iltimos  restos  del  Imperio  Americano,  cuyo  deseubri- 
niicnto  hizo  posible  la  exist«ncia  de  aquella  gran  Kepdblica,  y  <]ue  ade- 
uids  con  61  tanto  enriquecio  al  muudo  moderno,  6,  coata  quizes  de  su 
propio  bienestar  y  del  desarrollo  que  tenia  dereclio  &  esiierar  de  sus 
gr^ides  elementos  de  riqueza  acumuladosy  no  expiotados  en  sn  seno, 
por  dedicar  preferente  su  atfincion  d  Colouias,  que  como  otrot?  sete»  eu  el 
6rden  de  lanaturalei'-aiiquienes  su  madrededicasasdesvclus,  liacriado 
y  Hostenido  a  cnsta  de  su  propio  bienestar. 

Estacouforme; 

Emilio  db  C)jeda. 


Annex  to  ProtuiJol  No.  9, 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  have  thor- 
oughly acquainted  themselves  with  the  memorandum  jneaented  by  the 
American  Commissiouers  at  the  last  session,  held  ou  the  17th  ius'taut. 
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Ill  tills  (locnment  tbe  said  gentlemen,  relying  upon  nssertiona  and  views 
to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  Bpanisb  Oommission  cannot  subscribe, 
despite  the  upriglit  intention  with  which  it  doubts  not  they  weie 
expressed,  end  by  saying  that  they  substitute  for  the  draft  of  tlie  two 
articles  relating  to  (Juba  and  the  other  islands,  which  they  presented 
at  the  session  of  the  3rd  instant,  two  other  articles  which  are  limited  to 
literally  copying  the  two  first  articles  of  the  Protocol  of  Washington, 
alleging  in  this  behalf  that  they  understand  that  the  treaty  of  peace, 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Island 
of  Guam  iu  the  Marianas,  should  contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
literal  reproduction  of  those  two  articles. 

Hut  as  these  already  form  a  part  of  a  binding  agreement,  which  the 
Protocol  of  Washington  is,  It  seems  useleaa  merely  to  reproduce  tliem 
in  the  treaty  which  Is  to  be  elaborated  in  the  conference.  Contracts, 
private  as  well  as  international,  are  perfect  and  produce  all  their  effects 
for  the  parties  executiug  them  without  the  necessity  of  any  subsequent 
couflrmation,  which  cau  in  no  wise  increase  their  efBcacy.  Therefore, 
this  reproduction,  If  the  treaty  of  peace  relating  to  the  West  Indies  is 
to  be  thus  limited,  as  the  American  Oounuissiouers  desire,  seems  to  be 
redundant. 

If  this  consideration  is  pure  reason  or  even  mere  common  sense,  the 
proposal  of  the  American  Commissioners  can  only  be  comprehended  on 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  anderstand  that  the  treaty,  apart  from 
any  provislou  of  a  aeoondary  character  that  may  be  included  therein, 
should  relate  only  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

If  siieb  is  the  thouglit  of  the  American  Commission,  the  Spanish 
Commission  cannot  assent  thereto,  because  it  understands  that  its  exe- 
cution would  be  an  iufraetion  of  the  Protocol. 

After  the  three  conditions  which  the  yecretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton, replying  on  July  30  last  to  the  message  of  the  (lOverument  of  Her 
Catholic  Miycsty  of  the  2;ind  of  the  said  month,  proposed  to  Spain  for 
the  termination  of  tlie  war,  he  said:  "If  the  teims  liereby  offered  aie 
accepted  in  tlteir  entirety  commissioners  will  be  named  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  similarly  authorized  <!onimissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  0/  peace  and  signing 
and  deliveiiiig  It  under  the  terms  above  indicated."  These  details  do 
not  appear  to  be  circumscribed  to  the  archipelago, 
f  The  very  President  of  the  American  Ilepublic  in  the  conference  lie 
I  held  on  August  10  with  the  Ambassador  of  Frauce,  representing  Spain 
tor  the  time  being,  made  an  absolute  distinction  between  the  Protocol 
and  the  treaty  of  peace,  stating  that  the  former  should  only  be  a  mere 
I  preliminary  document  which  should  have  no  object  or  effect  other  than 
to  record  without  any  delay  the  agreement  of  the  two  Governments 
upon  tho  principles  themselves  of  the  peace,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  reaei"ve  therein  either  the  rights  of  the  Cortes  or 
those  of  the  Feileral  Seuate,  who  were  charged  only  with  the  ratificatioii 
of  the  Jinal  treaty. 

Tho  President,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  the  Philippine  question  to  state 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  Paris  conference;  but  he  never  said,  or 
even  intimated,  that  tliis  subject  should  be  the  only  one  to  be  treated 
by  this  conference. 

And,  finally,  in  Article  Y  of  the  Protocol,  framed  iu  harmony  with 
all  these  antecedontB,  it  Is  said  that  the  Commissioners  named  by  both 
Uigh  Parties  were  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  without  limiting  or  restricting  their  object,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  employing  a  phrase  the  evident  meaning  of  which  Is  that  the 
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treaty  of  peace  to  be  eliiborated  by  the  Oommission  shonid  settle  all 
qaestioiiH  at  the  time  pendiDg  between  the  two  states  which  were  not 
already  settled  in  the  prelimiiiary  agreement  of  the  Protocol. 

It  is  true  that  tJie  American  Commissioners  base  their  last  draft  on 
the  ground  that  everything  relating  to  the  Spanish  Antilles  is  already 
settled  in  the  Protoeol.  But  this  argument  is  precisely  the  one  to 
which  thn  Spanish  Oomraisaioiiers  from  the  very  first  conference  have 
not  been  able  and  are  now  unable  to  assent. 

The  Americans  in  tlieir  memorandum  of  the  lltli  of  this  month  stated 
that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  placed  conditions  to  the  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  in  their  proposal.  A  very  serious  error. 
In  that  proposal  the  abeolnte  and  unconditional  character  of  such 
relinquishment  is  not  disregarded;  all  that  is  done  therein  is  to  lay 
down  what  this  reluiquishment  consists  of.  And  this  is  essentially 
different  irom  what  the  American  Commissioners  understand. 

And  that,  in  fact,  the  articles  of  the  draft  of  the  Spaniards  have  for 
sole  object  the  establishing  of  the  meaning  of  the  relinquishment,  but 
not  to  subject  it  to  conditions,  is  demonstrated  by  the  very  object  of 
the  oral  and  written  discussions  which  have  been  tailing  place  between 
the  two  aides. 

The  American  Commissioners  understand  that  the  only  meaning 
which  can  be  given  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  sovereignty  agreed  upon 
in  the  Protocol  is  that  of  the  abandonment  of  this  sovereignty,  to  deduce 
therefrom  that  Spain  should  abandon  the  Island  of  Cuba  just  as  any 
power  may  abandon  a  desert  territory  in  Africa  which  it  might  tbr- 
merly  have  possessed. 

Although  the  Spanish  Commission  distinguishes  between  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  word  abandonment  and  tliat  of  the  word  relinquishment, 
it  would  not  engage  in  this  technical  disc.ission  (improper  in  a  diplo- 
matic conference)  were  it  not  for  the  foot  that  the  American  Commis- 
sion urges  its  opinion  as  the  principal  ground  for  its  claim  that  through 
such  supposed  abaudoument  all  legal  bond  is  severed  and  no  new  one 
grows  out  of  the  act,  as  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  upon 
the  latter  taking  possa'ision  of  the  island  either  in  their  own  name  and 
for  themselves,  or  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  Cuban  people. 

But  this  claim,  unexampled  in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  who  make  a  part 
hereof  of  all  that  they  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the  memorandnm 
they  presented  in  reply  to  the  draft  of  articles  of  the  American  Com- 
mission, and  they  add  tJje  following  brief  observations  which  are  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  two  memoranda  lately  presented  by  the  latter 
Commission : 

The  Spanish  Commission  passes  over  the  citation  made  in  support  of 
its  opinion  by  the  American  Commission  from  the  Dicciouario  de 
Escriche,  which  is  certainly  a  very  respectable  worlc,  bnt  whose  only 
object  is  the  exposition  of  the  practical  principles  of  private  municipal 
law,  a  very  poimlar  exposition  in  Spain,  it  is  true,  as  it  serves  as  a 
mentor  tor  young  lawyers  in  the  early  peiiod  of  their  professional  life, 
but  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  science  of  international  and 
public  law. 

Cases  of  abandonment  in  the  sense  claimed  are  not  recorded  in  the 
modern  history  of  peoples  save  those  of  desert  territories,  or  at  best, 
populated  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa.  An  abaudonment  of  a 
true  statealready  formed,  existing  for  centuries,  with  a  complete  social 
and  political  organization  and  peoided  with  inhabitants  who  enjoy  and 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  modern  civilisation,  has  never 
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been  kuown  ap  to  the  present  time,  and  tiie  Spanish  CoinmiHSioners  do 
not  believe  there  is  sueh  a  caae  in  the  world.  .A  baiuioned  territories 
are  legitimately  occupied  by  the  state  desiring  to  establish  its  sov- 
ereignty therein.  But  this  merely  de  facto  occupation  does  not  impose 
upon  the  occupant  duties  other  than  those  performed  in  the  regions  of 
Africa  by  the  European  powers  with  regard  to  bai'barous  trilies  peo- 
pling or  overrunning  them.  Does  the  American  Commission  believe 
that  the  United  States,  as  occupants  of  the  Island  of  Oul)a  (since  this 
is  the  only  condition  upon  which,  according  to  the  view  they  defend, 
they  are  to  take  possession  of  it,)  are  to  have  no  duties  with  respect  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  G-reat  Antillian  Isle  other  than  those  peribrmed 
with  regard  to  those  degraded  human  beingsf 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  such  is  not  the  thonght  of  the  American 
Oommisaioners,  but  their  insistence  in  denying  all  diiference  in  law 
between  the  effects  of  abandonment  and  the  efl'ects  of  reliuquishuieut, 
inevitably  leads  to  this  eonclasiou. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners in  their  last  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
will  aftiird  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  their  property  all  the  protection 
they  may  need,  as  they  have  been  doing  in  the  small  portion  of  territory 
of  the  island  occupied  by  force  of  arms.  I>o  the  United  IStates  believe 
that  they  ought  not  to  recognize  more  rights  in  Spain  upon  her  relin- 
quishing her  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  its  iubabitants 
than  they  or  any  other  power  would  hasten  to  recognize  in  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  African  ti'ibes  whose  territory  they  were  taliingl 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  themselves  do  not  attribute  to  this 
obligation,  wiiieh  they  say  they  have,  more  than  the  right  to  be  pos- 
sessors of  the  island,  it  is  also  true  that  the  said  Commissioners  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  this  or  any  other  obligation  of  the  United  Statis 
being  recorded  in  the  treaty,  which,  as  they  demand,  must  be  limited  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  two  Urst  articles  of  the  Protocol.  Therefore, 
this  obligation,  which  in  tlie  memoranduin  they  say  they  contract,  will 
not  be  enforceable,  as  it  is  not  in  the  treaty ;  and  without  any  intention 
to  ofiend  tbe  United  States,  logic  absolutely  precludes  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  there  happening,  more  or  less,  in  this  conufctiou  thiit 
which  happened  with  respect  to  the  obligations  which  the  United  States 
apontaneousty  contracted  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  tlie  Protocol 
and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  the  American  Commissioners  decline 
to  have  appear  in  the  treaty. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its  Joint  Kesolution  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  in  his  ultimatum  to  Spain  could  have  demanded 
of  the  latter  nation  (although  it  is  useless  to  state  tliat  Spain  would 
not  have  acceded  to  so  harah  a  demand)  the  absolute  abandonment 
of  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  in  the  sense  in  which  It  is  now  demanded 
by  the  American  Commissioners,  as  he  could  have  also  demanded  its 
full  cession  to  the  United  States  free  of  all  burdens.  But  the  truth  is 
that  he  did  not  demand  it  because  he  limited  himself  to  claiming  the 
relinquishment  of  the  sovereignty  in  order  that  the  Cuban  jieople 
might  become  free  and  independent,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
relinquishment  of  the  sovereignty  in  favor  of  the  Cuban  people,  that 
they  might  become  free  and  independent,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
demanded  that  this  relinquishment  should  be  at  the  outset  made  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  that  people  to  whom  the  United  States 
were  to  give  aid  and  guidance,  as  it  was  not  otherwise  possible  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba  to  pass  directly  and  imraediutely  from  the  possession 
of  Spain  to  that  of  the  Oabiw  people,  as  it  was  to  remain  in  the  con 
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trol  of  the  Fniteil  States  until  the  paciliciitioii  of  tbe  island.  It  seonia 
to  us  tliat  tlie  AiDerlcau  Commissioners  cannot  tail  to  recognize  this  aa 
strictly  correct. 

And  if  such  were  the  terma  in  which  the  United  States  expressed 
their  deniand,  to  whiuli  Spain  fliially  ai-ceiled  withont  the  former  liav- 
iDg  previDiii^ly  moditied  them,  it  in  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  the 
agreement  which  is  formulated  in  Aiticle  1  of  the  Protocol  (Cor  no  other 
was  concluded  betwei'n  the  two  High  Parties)  must  necessarily  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  projiosed  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties and  accepted  by  the  other,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  either  of  the 
parties  now  to  alter  those  terms  for  the  purpose  of  conveiting  that 
relinqiiishiiient,  demanded  for  a  determinate  purimse  and  following  a 
procedure  agreed  upon,  into  an  absohite  abandonment,  without  the 
object  and  procedure  stipulated,  as  the  American  (Jommiusiou  now 
contends  should  be  done. 

Therefore  what  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  treaty  is  not  the  abandonment 
whiclithe  American  Commission  demands  butrather  the  relinquishment 
agreed  upon  which  the  Spanish  Commission  upholds.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  many  others  which  colonial  powers  have  had  to  meet 
when  they  lost  their  sovereignty  over  all  or  a  part  of  their  colonies. 
Never  did  a  colonial  power  abandon,  in  the  sense  it  is  now  sought  to 
urge,  a  colony,  that  it  might  be  couveited  into  a  new  state,  free  and 
independent.  When  such  a  case  arose,  the  mother  country  ceded  or 
relinquished  her  sovereignty  if  the  colony  had  not  coin|uered  it  pre- 
viously by  force  of  arms,  but  Nhe  never  abiimloned  it  in  the  sense 
referred  U),  If  the  American  Cominissiciicrs  are  not  in  accord  with 
this  categorical  assertion,  we  beg  them  to  cite  one  case  that  will  con- 
tradict it. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  also  beg  the  American  Comnnssioners  to 
direct  their  calm  and  enlightened  atlentiou  to  tlic  lliigi'jint  contradic- 
tion which  stands  out  between  their  thi^ory  and  the  acts  which  the 
United  States  have  been  carrying  into  eflect.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Commie^^ion  the  only  legal  situation  possible  over  the  Island  of 
Caba  between  Spain  on  the  one  part  and  the  Duited  States  for  them- 
selves or  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  people  on  the  other  is  the  foUowinjj;: 
Spain  must  abandon  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  United  States  after  the 
abandonment  are  to  take  possession  of  the  island  for  the  Cuban  people. 
Audconsequeutly  the  transit  of  the  island  from  one  situation  toanotlier 
must  be  made  without  establishing  any  legal  bond  between  Spain  and 
her  former  colonies  and,  for  the  hitler,  the  United  Stjiles,  Very  well; 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  conquered  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  signed 
a  capitulation  with  the  Spanish  military  authorities.  In  this  they  did 
not  demand  that  the  forces  of  the  mother  country  should  abandon 
Santiago  de  Cuba.,  but  that  it  should  be  AeUrered  to  the  American 
authorities,  an  inventory  being  made  which  was  signed  by  both  parties, 
in  which  is  recorded  how  nim'fa  the  one  delivered  and  the  other  received. 
The  American  Commission  which  is  in  Havana,  having  been  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  Protocol,  demands  that 
the  Spanish  Commission  deliver  over  to  it  all  that  belongs  to  Spain  iu 
the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty  as  well  in  the  cieil  branch  as  in  the 
military;  and  this  pursuant  to  the  express  instructions  of  its  Govern- 
ment; and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this  delivery  must  also  be 
made  with  an  inventory. 

Ill  view  of  these  facts  is  it  possible  to  deny  to  S|iain,  upon  relinquish- 
ing her  soverij;uity  over  Cuba,  the  right  to  demand  that  the  United 
Stales  have  it  deliveied  over  to  themselveB  1 
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Ent  tberfi  is  more  than  tbis:  the  American  Commission,  in  spite  of 
the  theory  it  is  iirjjfus,  has  accouimo dated  its  first  steps  to  the  theory 
urged  by  the  Spanish  Commisainn.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
I  which  the  former  Commission  presented  on  October  3,  it  calls  the 
relinqnislimeut  of  the  sovoieignty  of  Spain  in  Cuba  a  cession^  not  an 
abandonment.  And  this  cannnt  be  explained  as  a  simple  inaccuracy 
in  language,  because  in  Article  II  it  establishes  what  are  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Porto  Rico,  and  employs  in 
estalilisbirigthcBeeffects  the  same,  exactly  the  same,  phrases  which  it  had 
just  employed  in  Article  I  to  establish  the  effects  of  the  relinqiiiHliment 
of  the  sovereignty  in  Cuba.  A  complete  proof  that  the  American  Com- 
mission, notwithstanding  the  opinion  it  sustained  in  the  heat  of  the 
debate  with  the  Spanish  Commission  on  framing  its  first  draft,  uTider- 
stood  that  the  effects  of  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  were  the 
same,  exactly  the  satne,  as  those  of  a  cession. 

And  if  it  is  argued  that  although  the  effects  are  the  same,  the  relin- 
quishment, which  the  American  Commission  called  abandoTiment,  is 
distinguished  from  the  cession  in  that  the  former  is  not  made  to  any 
one  who  is  to  acquire  the  abandoned  territory,  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, cession  is  made  in  favor  of  some  one  who  is  to  acquire  the  ceded 
territory,  the  American  Commissioners  also  failed  to  mark  thisdilier- 
ence  in  their  dratt,  for,  speabinpr  in  both  articles  of  the  archives  and 
other  papers  which  were  to  be  the  object  of  the  relinqnishment  or  ces- 
sion, tliey  say  the  same  thing  in  both,  employing  the  same  phrases, 
that  every  certified  copy  of  said  document  that  might  be  requested  by 
an  ofiicer  of  the  Spanish  Government  should  be  issued  to  him  at  all 
times,  and  this  is  unintelligible  save  in  the  sense  that  there  mnst  be 
someone  to  issue  such  copy.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to  issaeitsave 
by  the  one  having  in  his  possession  the  document  to  be  copied.  And 
he  who  has  not  received  it  cannot  have  it  in  his  jKissession.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  American  Commissioners  estiiblished  in  Article  I 
the  rules  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  archives  of  the  Island  of  Cui>a 
they  acted  on  the  supposition  that  sach  delivery  had  to  be  made  to 
some  one.  And  this,  and  nothing  more  than  this,  is  what  they  set  down 
in  Article  II  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  archives  of  the  Island  of 
Porto  Itico. 

The  American  Commisaion,  in  order  to  sustain  its  inadmissible  opin- 
ion regarding  the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  relics 
on  the  difference  which  appears  in  the  Protocol  itself.  They  say  that 
Spain  agreed  to  cede  only  Porto  Eico  to  the  United  States  while  she 
bound  herself  to  relinqmsh  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Prom  this  they  deduce 
that  the  effects  of  the  obligation  of  Spain  with  respect  to  one  are 
broader  than  with  respect  to  the  other.  We  have  already  proved  by 
the  very  text  of  the  draft  of  arti<:]es  presented  by  the  said  genttemea 
that  when  they  drew  it  up  they  did  not  even  perceive  this  difference 
in  the  effects  with  respect  to  Spain.  The  difference,  nevertheless,  ia 
well  understood  under  another  aspect.  The  United  States  made  a 
demand  on  Spain  and  afterwards  declared  war  on  her  thtt  Cubamight 
become  free  and  independent.  And  it  is  clear  that  having  eonqnered 
they  could  not  demand  that  the  island  be  ceded  to  them,  ignoring  the 
liberty  and  independence  thereof,  as  this  would  give  cause  to  the 
world  to  believe  that  such  liberty  and  independence  had  not  been 
the  true  cause  of  the  conflict.  They  did  not  make  the  same  demand 
regarding  Porto  Bico,  and  did  subsequently  claim  the  sovereignty  of 
the  latter  island  and  of  the  others  surrounding  Cuba  (which  will  ren- 
der impossible  its  independence  without  the  will  and  gracious  consent 
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of  the  United  States,  wliicli  will  always  have  it  at  their  mercy  owing 
to  their  control  over  tlie  islands  surroiiuding  it  lihe  a  band  o(  iron)  in 
the  way  of  indenuiity  for  the  esi)eii(-es  of  tlie  war  and  of  the  damagea 
which  they  said  Anieiican  citizeus  had  suflejed  during  the  colonial 
inennection.  This  is  the  natural  explanation  of  why  in  the  Protocol 
the  sovereignty  of  one  island  appears  as  relinquished  and  that  of  the 
others  as  ceded. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  understand  from  all  the  foregoing  that 
it  is  their  nonevadahle  duty  to  continue  to  maintain  that  thereliui^uish- 
meat  of  the  sovereignty  in  Cuba  to  which  Spain  bound  herself  iu  the 
article  of  the  Protocol  must  be  understood  not  as  an  abandonment  of 
sovereignty  iu  the  sense  given  to  the  phrase  by  the  American  Oonimia- 
sioners,  but  in  that  of  arelinquishment  properly  spealdug,  as  eicpressed 
in  the  copy  written  in  French,  which  the  American  Coveiument  also 
signed  and  which  for  this  reason,  it  cannot  do  less  than  accept  as  an 
ofticial  text.  Consecj^iently  Spain  is  bonnd  to  relinquish  the  total  sov- 
ereignty over  Cuba,  so  that  another  obligation  may  bind  the  United 
Btates,  which  is  that  of  receiving  the  island  in  the  name  of  and  for  the 
Cuban  people,  for  whom,  aside  from  the  high  humanitarian  motives 
which,  as  they  assert,  hispired  their  action  (althoiisih  Spain  cannot 
assent  to  this)  they  freely  and  of  their  own  motion  constituted  them- 
selves agents  with  all  the  obligations  imjiosod  on  the  ^^negotiorum 
gestor"  (although  they  persist  in  niiirniing  that  they  are  not  such  "in 
rem  suam"),  as  the  law  designates  him  who  charges  himself  witb  man- 
aging and  defending  the  interests  of  another,  although  the  latter  may 
not  have  conferred  upon  him  express  and  ofllicial  power. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  therefore  believe  that  the  counterdraft  of 
the  first  article  which  they  presented  is  framed  in  the  strict  se:ise  of 
Article  I  of  the  Protocol,  save  in  one  important  point  which  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  proceed  to  take  np. 

The  United  States  of  America  demanded  of  Spain,  as  has  been  said, 
the  relinquishment  of  the  sovereignty  over  Cuba  in  the  terms  set  forth 
in  this  memorandum. 

The  American  Commission  in  its  last  memorandum  but  one  says' 
that,  if  Spain  had  acceded  as  required  in  the  ultimatum  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Island  of  Cuba  without  delivering  it  to  the  United 
States,  everybody  would  have  thought  that  Spain  had  done  all  that 
could  be  required  of  her.  Everybody  perhaps  would  have  thought  so 
except  the  United  States,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  the  Siianish 
Commission  that  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  showing  that  there  is  no 
one  either  in  Europe  or  America  who  believes  that  the  United  States 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  Spain  withdrawing  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  they  abstaining  from  all  intervention  in  the  Greater  Antille,  so 
that  the  people  iuhabiting  it  should  continue  figliting  among  them- 
selves and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  right,  making  of  themselves 
and  their  destinies  the  use  or  the  abuse  which  in  view  of  their  inde- 
pendence they  could  make  with  or  without  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
United  States. 

it  is  the  undeniable  aud  immediate  result  of  these  terms  that  the 
United  States  must  receive  the  Island  nf  Cuba,  not  to  retain  it  for  all 
time  nor  even  indefinitely  as  their  own,  but  to  exercise  their  sovereignty 
until  the  island  is  pacifietl  and  to  turn  it  over  to  the  people  inhabiting 
it  as  soon  as  the  pacification  thereof  shall  be  realized. 

This,  then,  must,  if  the  agreement  which  has  intervened  between  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties  is  to  be  complied  with,  be  recoidcd  in  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  relative  to  such  relinquishment. 
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Su(!h  was  t!i6  nnilerRtii Tiding  of  the  Spaiiisli  Comuiiasioaers.  But, 
aiiiuiated  by  tlieitkeeiideBii'elui'comiiositiou  aud  peace,  tteyconsfiittid 
tliivt  til©  United  States  should  remain  at  liberty  to  pass  tlie  sovereiguty 
of  the  island  over  to  llie  Cuban  people,  wbeu  tlie  former,  and  they  aloue, 
shoidd  consider  that  the  proper  time  for  doing  so  Lad  come. 

iJy  this  proposition  the  Spanish  0  nuiuissiouers  f{ave  up,  iu  deference 
to  the  United  Htates,  the  moMtimportiint  right  held  by  Spain,  to  demand, 
when  the  pacification  of  the  island  shall  be  e&ected,  that  they  do  not 
retain  this  said  sovereignty,  aud  that  they  pass  it  over  to  that  people. 

The  Ainei'icau  Commission  persists  in  aiiirming  that  such  is  the  intent 
of  the  United  Btates,  bat  does  not  want  the  notorious  ri^ht  of  Spaiji  to 
demand  that  it  be  carried  out  iu  due  time  to  be  of  reconl  In  the  treaty. 

But  since  the  American  Commissioners  are  decidoiily  opposed  to 
accepting  the  proposed  article  because  of  their  construction  that  it  is 
not  iu  accord  with  the  first  article  of  the  Protocol,  the  Spiiiiish  Com- 
missioners substitute  for  it  another,  which  will  not  only  strictly  agree 
with  the  correct  meaning  of  that  first  article,  but  will  be  seen  to  be 
worded  not  only  in  its  voiy  terms  but  also  in  the  sentences  literally 
co|iied  i'roui  the  notes  which  preceded  its  drafting  aud  determined  it's 
import. 

Here  is  the  new  phraseology  which  is  proposed  in  substitution  for  the 
previous  one: 

"IJer  Catholic  Majesty,  the  Quee,ii  Keyeut  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of 
her  Angnst  Son  Don  Altonzo  XllI,  Iving  lyf  Spain,  thereunto  constitu- 
tionally authorized  by  the  Cort«8  of  the  Kinj^dom,  relinquishes  her  sov- 
ereignty over  aud  title  to  Cuba. 

"Tiie  United  States  of  America,  accepting  said  relinquishment, 
receive  the  Island  of  Cuba  trom  Spain  to  lend  it  aid  aud  guidance  and 
hold  it  under  their  control  and  sovi;rnuieut  until,  the  pacification  thereof 
realized,  they  leave  said  control  and  government  to  the  Cuban  people." 


'  Paragraph  one  is  the  transcript  of  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  with  the 
changes  of  diplomatic  form. 

The  import  and  phraseology  of  para.graph  two  are  taken  from  the 
ultimatum  addressed  to  S]>atn  by  the  Government  of  Washingtor  and 
communicated  on  the  20th  of  Ajiril  last  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Minister  of  Spain  at  Washington.  There  also  appear  therein  the 
views  and  the  sentences  of  the  American  Government  set  forth  iu  the 
reply  of  the  Sei'rctary  of  State  of  Washington  of  the  31st  of  July  last 
to  the  message  of  the  Spanish  Government  proposing  to  terminate  the 
war.     Here  are  the  said  sentences: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  shared  the  appre- 
hensions of  Spain  (that  of  the  lack  of  present  aptitude  of  the  Cuban 
people  tor  independence)  but  thinks  that  in  the  perturbed  and  pros- 
trate conditions  of  the  islaud  the  said  island  needs  aid  and  ffuidaitvef 
which  the  Ai'terioan  Government  is  prepared  to  grant  to  it." 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  new  drai'tiug  of  the  article,  no  otherimport 
nor  other  phrases  tliau  those  set  forth  in  the  ultimatum  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain  in  the  aforementioned  note  of  their  Serrelary  of  State 
aud  iu  the  Protocol  worded  in  compliance  with  the  ultimatum  and  in 
aecordance  with  the  intent  of  the  United  States,  a.s  set  forth  iu  the 
aforesaid  note. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  Spanish  Coiundsaioners  especially  request 
the  American  Commissioners  to  bear  iu  mind  that,  if  the  legitimate 
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flpmnncls  on  the  part  of  Bpnni  tlmt  the  treaty  mention  her  right  to  asb 
ill  dne  time  of  the  Uiiitod  St;ites  of  Aiiiericii  the  fullilment  of  the  engage- 
ment spontaneonely  nudertakeii  by  them,  to  leave  the  Island  of  (Jnba 
free  and  independent  whenever  peace  is  restored,  be  distasteful  to  them, 
the  former  are  ready  to  forego  this  demand,  leaving  it  exclusively  to 
tlie  deteriniiiation  of  the  United  States  to  decide  at  what  time  this 
engagement  slionid  be  fulfilled,  if  the  conclusion  of  the  pending  treaty 
of  peace  can  be  suljsei'ved  by  such  renunciation  by  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission. 

The  American  Commissioners  also  reject  the  otlier  articles  of  the  draft 
snbndtted  by  the  Sjianiards. 

They  do  not  admit  that  the  charges  and  obligations  of  the  sovereign 
wlilch  proceed  exclusively  from  the  public  service  of  tlie  colony  are  part 
of  the  sovereignty.  The  Spanish  Commission,  without  entering  upon 
a  piu'cly  technical  discossion  of  the  igiiestion  as  to  whether  sneh  obliga- 
tions form  part  of  the  sovereignty  or  are  merely  an  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereignty  itself,  tor  th(i  result  of  such  a  discussion  would 
be  absolutely  without  effect  upon  the  point  on  which  the  Commissioners 
on  both  parts  do  not  agree,  will  simply  proceed  brielly  to  set  right  the 
facts  and  the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  in  the  American  memorandnm 
of  the  14th  instant,  Jn  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  colonial  obliga- 
tions of  Spain  in  Cuba  must  not  remain  a  charge  upon  that  island,  the 
American  Commissioners  state  that  these  obligations  were  contracted 
by  the  Crown  through  the  medium  of  its  officials  in  the  colony,  but 
without  any  intervention  or  consent  towards  such  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  colony. 

It  is  true,  tlie  colonial  system  then  prevailing  in  S|iain  did  nntconfei 
upon  its  colonies  the  right  of  having  elected  Chambers  which  would 
administer  tlie  supreme  powers  in  conjun<;tion  with  the  sovereign.  In 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  it  was  not  thus.  The  Anlilles  had 
representatives  in  both  Chambers  who  surely  intervened  in  all  the  legis- 
lative acts  bearing  upon  colonial  obligations  without  ever  protesting 
against  their  lawfulness  or  binding  force.  Moreover,  besides  this,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  so  longas  this  system  prevailed, maintaining  all 
the  characteristics  of  legality  established  at  the  time,  the  acts  which  the 
colonial  sovereignty  i>erformed  within  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
invested  by  law,  were  perfectly  lawful,  and  carried,  as  they  could  not 
fail  to  do,  all  their  rightful  consequences.  It  is  a  fun'lamental  maxim 
of  public  law,  without  which  the  credit  of  a  state  could  not  exist, 
becausethe  validity  of  all  its  acts  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
triumphant  revolutionary  movement  whatsoever.  The  wisdom  of  tlie 
acts  of  the  sovereign  may  bo  discussed,  but  when  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted byvirtue  of  his  attributes  and  in  the  solemn  form  recognized  and 
established  bylaw,  their  lawfulness  and  binding  character  are  not  a 
matter  for  discussion. 

This  principle  was  recognized  by  the  First  Consul  when  he  concluded 
his  first  treaty  of  August  24,  1601,  with  Bavaria.  In  its  fifth  article 
lie  agreed  to  apply  the  provision  of  the  Luneville  treaty  of  |)eacc  with 
regard  to  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Khine,  In  those  territories  there  were  Diets  which  participated  in  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  and  for  thi.s  reason  the  said  treaty  of  Luueville 
demanded  that  such  debts  should  liave  been  agreed  to  by  them.  But 
in  the  Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  and  in  tliat  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Khine  which  France  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  liavaria  there  was  no 
Such  a  governmental  institution,  and,  therefore,  the  First  Consul  agreed 
in  the  treaty  of  1801  that  the  debts  should  follow  the  countries,  pro 
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Tided  tliey  Iiad  ImeTi  registered  at  tlieir  origin  by  tlio  siiiiretiie  admin 
Istrative  aiitliority. 

If  the  position  o]>])osed  to  this  doctrine  were  maintained,  tlie  Unssian 

Eeople  niiglit  be  exempted  from  meeting  all  the  obligations  that  may 
avG  been  or  may  be  contracted  by  its  ICmperorB  while  this  system 
Bbonld  obtain,  for  the  administration  and  government  of  their  Empire, 
in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  nntocratic  system  now  prevailing  in 
Eassiii.  The  United  States  themselves,  wiio  as  a  matter  of  fact  continued 
to  oiiseiVB  after  their  emancipation  many  of  the  provisions  of  law 
enacted  previonsly  without  tlieir  intervention  by  the  power  of  (!ie 
mother  <;onntry,  would  have  to  retnni  to  linssia  Alaska,  wlndi  the 
Emperor  sold  to  them  in  1807  without  the  intervention  in  snc.li  sale  of 
the  inltiibitants  of  the  country  thus  sold;  likewise  they  should  return 
to  Spniu  Florida,  for  the  same  reason,  et«. 

If  in  order  that  a  debt  be  lawful  it  be  necessary  that  the  people 
which  has  to  pay  the  same  should  intervene  when  it  is  incurred,  when 
the  law  does  not  confer  such  intervention,  how  much  more  necessary 
musl  the  intervention  of  a  people  be  when  k«  sovereign  sells  the  terri- 
tory which  it  inhabits. 

The  \ery  act  of  cession  of  sovereignty  over  the  Antilles  would  be 
tainted  with  nullity,  since  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Hiean  peoples  have 
not  liccii  consulted  and  have  not  expre^cd  tlieir  formal  assent  to  the 
Trotocol  of  Washington.  Such  arc  the  consequences  of  a  theory 
which  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  has  been  advanced  in  the  memo- 
randnm  of  the  American  Oommissioners. 

The  very  point  which  most  limits  the  freedom  of  action  of  sover 
eigns  in  the  conclttsion  of  their  treaties  is  that  relative  to  the  debts  of 
their  states.  As  to  the  integrity  of  their  territory  and  even  as  to  their 
own  honor  they  may  bind  tlLentselves  freely  and  validly  because  they 
dispose  of  what  is  their  own.  Hut  this  liberty  is  curtailed  when  their 
acts  iiiimedintely  reflect  on  the  lawliil  rights  of  those  private  parties 
who  lawlhlly  acrjuiied  said  rights  under  the  i)rotection  of  the  laws 
and  have  thereafter  had  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  conflicts  which  aie 
solved  by  treaties,  and  should  consequently  not  snffer  unduls-  IVoni  the 
eoDsecinenees  of  such  treaties  to  the  pwyudice  of  their  private  and 
le-gitimate  interests. 

When  the  creditors  of  a  state  make  a  contract  witli  the  same,  they 
always  take  into  earnest  account  the  conditions  of  solvency  of  the  state 
to  which  they  lend  their  property.  Hence,  when  these  conditions  of 
solvency  are  impaired  in  consequence  of  territorial  cessions,  the  iJigh 
Contracting  Parties  between  whom  these  cessions  are  effected,  that 
which  makes  the  cession  as  well  as  that  which  acqnires  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, always  endeavor  wholly  to  resj>ect  such  rights  by  means  of  a 
partition  of  the  obligation  between  the  territory  kept  by  the  ceding 
sovereign  and  the  territory  acqnired  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  it  is 
ceded.    This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  treaties  of  territorial  cession. 

But  when  the  creditors  have  been  granted  by  the  very  certificate  of 
their  coTitract  a  direct  lien  on  certain  defined  property  or  certain  defined 
income,  in  order  thus  to  reeo\er  the  loaned  capital  and  its  legitimate 
interest,  the  sovereign  cannot  then,  without  first  reckoning  with  their 
consent,  cede  or  freely  dispose  of  such  property  and  incomes  as  if  they 
were  bis  full  and  exclusive  property. 

If  a  sovereign  should  consent  thus  to  trample  upon  rights  which  are 
not  his  own,  those  to  whom  such  rights  appertain  would  not  be  bonnd 
to  submit  and  remain  withont  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples which  protect  private  property,  to  the  respect  of  what  belongs 
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to  liiiit,  wlioover  he  miiy  be  who  bas  in  his  power  that  which  Ijiwftillj 
boloiiRS  to  hint. 

Audit  were  well  in  this  eomiectioii  fonnally  to  record  that  even  grmit- 
ing  that  the  priueiiile  sustained  by  the  Si)a!iish  and  contested  by  the 
American  Coinmission,  to  wit,  that  the  colonial  debt  shonld  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  mother  country,  is  iuadmissibic,  tliis  conld  never 
nieautliat  Spain  should  now  assume,  with  respect  to  tiie  holders  of  that 
debt,  more  obligations  than  she  contracted  npon  creating  it.  And, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  tlie  debt  where  she  contracted 
only  a  subsidiary  obligation  to  pay  (since  at  issue  it  was  expressly 
scoured  by  certain  and  dtiteriuioute  revenues  and  receipts),  SjUiin  will 
have  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  consider  that  she  ia  not  bound  to  pay 
such  debt  save  in  the  event  of  the  revenues  aiid  receipts  primarily 
hypothecated  to  the  payment  thereof  proving  insafiRcieut,  lor  not  until 
then,  according  to  the  elementary  rules  of  law,  will  the  subsidiary 
obligation  she  contracted  be  enforceable. 

Without  exi>atiatiiig  to-day  on  tlie  information,  very  incorrect,  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  American  memorandum  concerniug  the  Cuban  debt, 
the  Spanish  Commission  would  coniine  itself  to  asserting  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  Island  of  Ouba  lias  not  since  its  discovery  covered  Its 
own  expenses. 

As  long  as  Spain  kept  the  American  colonies  the  island  was  sus- 
tained by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  her  eistei's  and  specially  by  that  of  the 
Vice-lloyalty  of  Mexico.  In  this  century,  for  a  very  few  years,  she 
had  a  surplus,  thanks  to  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  at 
last  obtJiined  through  this  assistance,  and  it  is  true  that  this  surplus 
W!is  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  Peninsula.  Kut  with  this  excep- 
tion it  is  patent  that  the  general  accounts  of  the  Spanish  state  from 
1896-1897  show  that  the  treasury  of  the  Peninsula  advanced  to  Ouba, 
in  the  years  preceding  that  recent  period,  a  sum  amounting  to 
42!>,002,013.08  pesetas.  There  also  appears  an  advance  to  Porto  Kico 
of  3,iii;o,488.C7  pesetas,  and  to  Santo  Domingo  l,3fl7,l('l.G9  pcset^is. 

The  i)rosperity  of  Ouba  was  of  short  duration:  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  from  the  days  of  Columbus,  by  reason  either  of  the  scarcity 
of  its  inhabitants  or  of  the  slavery  of  the  black  race  wliich  formed  the 
majority,  or  lastly  because  Spaniards  preferred  to  colonize  other  parts 
of  America,  the  island  was  unable  to  develop  its  natural  resources; 
and  it  was  nevertheless  constantly  necessary  to  ex]>end  in  the  island 
the  large  sums  which  were  required  for  the  establishment  of  reform 
and  the  creation  of  tiie  institutions  which  are  the  essential  conditions 
of  modern  life. 

The  Spanish  Ooniniiasion  cannot  but  protest  against  the  assertion 
made  in  the  American  memorandum  that  the  ten  years  insurrection 
was  the  outcome  of  just  grievances,  and  it  regrets  tliat  sucli  an  asser- 
tion should  have  been  made  without  a  necessity  whicli  would  have 
required  it  unavoidably,  in  the  same  way  as  the  American  Oommission 
would  surely,  and  with  good  reason,  regret  that  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sion should  say  anything  here  without  an  imperative  necessity  of  the 
justice  of  the  rebellions  of  the  natives  of  the  immense  American  terri- 
tory which  the  United  States  had  so  often  to  suppress  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  if  it  shouhl  also  say  anything  of  the  right  by  which  the  South- 
ern States  attempted  to  break  the  federal  bond  iiy  the  force  of  arms. 

It  is  useless,  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter  be  stated,  for  the  Spanish 
OonimissionerB  to  take  up  the  concrete  discusyion  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Cuban  debt  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  American  memoran- 
dum.     They  wideiatund  the  errors  that  may  have  found  their  way  into 
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that  docuinent,  becaiia©  it  is  very  natural  tlial  the  Americar  Commia- 
Bioiiers  sLould  not  liave  sucli  accurate  knowledge  as  is  requisite  for 
precise  jmlgmeut  of  tlie  acts  of  tlie  8paiiisli  administration  in  tlie 
Peninsula  or  in  its  colonics. 

And  we  lind  a  contiriDation  of  this  in  tlie  facta. 

In  regard  to  tbc  argument  against  tlie  recognition  of  a  certain  part 
of  tlie  Ouban  debt,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  rebellion  of  a  minority  of  tlie 
Cuban  people  to  oljtaiu  their  independence  waa  just,  we  have  only  to 
make  the  following  remark : 

Tlie  insurgent  minority,  it  is  true,  rose  up  in  arms  to  secure  the  inde- 
IffiTidence  of  the  island.  The  United  States  erroneously  Isciioved  that 
their  cause  was  just,  and  by  force  of  arms  caused  it  to  prevail  against 
Spain.  Hut  now  the  facts  have  shown  that  Spain  was  rigbt,  as  the 
United  States  themselves  have  had  to  recognize  that  the  Cuban  ]»eople 
are  not  as  yet  in  such  contlitions  as  are  necessary  to  entitle  them  to 
the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty  and  sovereignty.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  the  United  States  have  decided  to  withhold  from  that  peojile  the 
said  piivileges  and  to  hold  them  under  American  control,  until  they 
become  able  to  enjoy  that  liberty  prematurely  demanded  by  tliem. 

The  Spanish  Coinraission  feels  bound,  furthermore,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  Commission  to  the  obligations  of  Torto  Kico. 

The  American  "memorandum"  which  is  now  answered  rcfer.s  exola- 
sively  to  tlie  obligations  of  Cuba.  Is  this  omission  dne  to  the  belief  that 
as  the  sovereignty  over  Porto  Eico  was  not  relinquished  bnt  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  [Tnited  States,  it  must  be  conveyed  to  the  hitter  free  from 
burdens  of  all  kinds!  Is  the  principle  maintained  that  cessions  of  ter- 
ritory, for  whatever  causes,  whether  conquest,  or  a  mere  agreement,  do 
not  carry  with  them  ipso  facto  all  the  burdens  which  encumber  the 
ceded  territory! 

Ill  the  oral  discussion  the  American  Commissioners  stated  that  the 
Spanish  Government  had  declared  that  no  debt  rested  on  tlie  smaller 
Aiitille.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  have  carefully  gone  over  all  the 
written  comnninicatious  that  have  passed  between  the  two  High  Par- 
tics,  trom  the  nltimatum  of  the  President  of  the  Union  of  April  20  of 
this  J  ear  to  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  in  Washington  on  August  12 
of  the  same.  In  none  of  them  have  they  found  a  suggestion  or  trace 
of  such  a  declaration.  And,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  among  other 
obligations,  the  smaller  Aiitille  has  been  burdened  for  very  many 
years  with  apart,  which  though  small  is  nolesssaored,  of  the  perpetual 
and  truly  just  <diarge  through  which  Spain,  in  the  name  of  America 
rather  than  her  owu,  has  been  showing  her  gratiludc  to  the  immortal 
Columbus,  who  discovered  it,  and  his  legitimate  desceudants,and,  should 
the  conclasions  of  the  American  Commissioners  prevail  and  Spain  con- 
tinue paying  it,  logic  would  place  the  United  States  in  the  jiosition  of 
repudiating  it. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  discussion  upon  the  so-called  Cuban  debt 
seems  to  lack  opportunity  at  the  present. 

The  American  Commissioners,  when  referring  to  the  principal  items 
of  the  said  debt,  doubtless  believed  that  the  Spanish  Commission  had 
suggested  in  its  draft  the  said  items  to  be  at  once  admitted  as  colonial 
debt  to  be  transferred  together  with  the  sovereignty  either  to  Cuba  or 
to  the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  capital  error  upon  which  the 
Ameiican  memorandum  is  based.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  only 
wish  that  the  principle,  np  to  this  time  always  admitted, to  wit:  that  a 
debt  being  exclusively  the  debt  of  a  colony  and  afl'ecting  its  territory, 
goes  with  the   colony  itself,  be  also  recognized  in  this  treaty.    The 
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AiriCTiVaTi  mcmoraTidnm  saysnotliiiig  in  contradiction  of  tliis  principle, 
iKir  do  tlie  apanish  Comraissioners  expect  tliat  aiiylliinj;  bo  uow  said 
ajfiiiDtst  it.  least  of  all  by  tbe  United  States,  wUose  territory  was  acquired 
by  tbein  not  only  with  their  blood  but  also  with  the  money  of  their 
truiiBury,  There  are  pablicista  who  maintain  that  the  thirteen  original 
States  paid  over  to  their  mother  country  fifteen  million  ponnds  fiterliiig 
(£15,0(il),000)  i  and  the  fa«ts  are  official  "that  the  United  St-ites  paid  to 
France,  Spain,  the  Indian  nations  and  Unssia  respectively  considerable 
snnia  of  money  for  Lontsiana.  Florida,  the  Indian  States,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska.  This  instance  would  be  the  tirst  one  in  the  history 
of  tlie  United  States,  in  which  they,  acting  at  variance  with  their  own 
traditionB,  should  have  gratuitously  iict|uired  a  territory  which  soonir 
or  later  will  be  annexed  to  the  Union. 

The  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  identical  as  to  its  origin,  its 
process  and  ita  end  with  that  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  eloquently  shows 
that  the  policy  then  pursued  with  Mexico  by  the  United  Stiites  is 
ditl'urent  from  the  one  now  pursued  with  Spain.  In  the  case  of  Mexico 
the  American  armies,  also  in  support  of  insurgent.'!,  the  Texan  insur- 
gents, spread  themselves  over  tbe  territory  of  the  whole  Mexican 
liej)iiblic,  and  went  as  far  (a  fact  which  has  not  takim  pluce  in  Cuba) 
as  to  capture  the  national  capital.  Tlie  United  States  demanded  then 
from  Mexico  the  independence  of  Texas  as  they  non-  demand  from 
Spain  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  furtbermore  they  caused  Mexico 
to  cede  to  them  New  Mexico  and  (Jalifornia,  as  now  they  cause  Spain 
to  cede  to  them  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  in  the  case  of  Mexico  tliey  did  not  ask  from  her  Govern- 
ment any  war  indemnity,  and  conseiited  not  only  to  pay  her  the  value 
of  the  territories  ceded  and  annexed  to  the  American  Empire,  but  also 
to  aasuiiic  the  payment  of  the  American  claims  then  standing  against 
Jlexii^o. 

in  the  case  of  Spain,  however,  they  have  demanded  from  her,  in  the 
way  of  war  indemnity,  the  cession  of  the  islands  above  mentioned,  and 
ask  now,  additionally,  that  the  burdens  which  encumber  Ihosu  islands 
as  well  as  their  sister  Cuba  be  thrown  on  the  mother  connli'y,  who  with 
her  own  hands  in  troiluced  them  into  the  life  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  only  wish  of  the  S]iaTii8h  Commissioners  is  that  the  principle 
above  referred  to  be  admitted  and  recognized.  Its  practical  application 
may,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  subject,  be  afterwards 
entrusted  to  aCommission  of  rigbteona  and  impartial  persons.  If  this 
Commission  upon  examination  of  tlie  bill  of  items  to  be  iiled  by  8|)iiiD, 
showing  what  obligations  ought  in  her  opinion  to  be  paid  by  either 
Cuba,  or  Porto  Eico,  should  decide  that  those  obligations  must  fall  on 
the  mother  country,  Spain  aliall  submit  to  its  decision.  But  if  the  Com- 
mission decides  that  the  whole  or  a  ])art  of  the  said  debts  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  colony,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  in  their 
turn  should  not  also  submit  to  the  award.  If  the  United  States  feel  so 
sure,  as  they  seem,  in  their  position,  they  cannot  see  any  danger  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition  herein  made  by  the  Spanish  Commission. 
But  if  they  are  not  so  sure,  their  high  senseof  justice  and  the  duty  of 
respect  which  they  owe  to  themselves  impose  upon  them  the  obligation 
of  causing  a  matter  of  mere  pecuniary  interest  to  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  justice. 

And  in  order  to  show  to  the  American  Commission  that  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  have  no  other  wish  than  the  one  stated,  and  that  their 
purjiose  is  not  by  any  means  to  liave  a  fixed  sum  ailjudged  at  this  time, 
as  a  colonial  debt  to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  Antilles,  they  have  decided 
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to  witLdraw  Articles  ir,  TV  and  V,  as  drawn  np  by  them  in  their  former 
draft,  and  oft'er  as  a  substitute  for  the  three,  a  siugle  article  readiug  as 
follows : 

"Article  II. 

"  The  relinqnishnicnt  and  transfer  made  by  hfr  Oatliolic  Majesty  aTid 
accepted  by  the  United  States  of  America  embi-ace; 

"1.  All  the  prerogatives,  powers  and  rightsbelonging  to  her  Catholic 
Majesty  as  a  part  of  her  sovereiguty  over  the  Island  of  Oiiba  and  its 
inhabitants. 

"2,  All  the  charges  and  pecuniary  obligations,  outstanding  at  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  which  upon  careful  esaminatioB 
of  their  origin,  their  purposes  and  tlie  conditions  of  their  creation, 
ehnuld  be  a«yutlged  according  to  strict  law  and  nndeniable  eqnity  to  be 
dili'erent  from  the  charges  and  obligations  which  properly  and  spe- 
cifically belong  to  the  Peninsnlar  treasury,  owing  to  their  having  been 
at  all  times  properly  and  specifically  belonging  to  Ouba. 

"To  secure  the  careful  examination  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  a  Commission  consisting  of  competent  and  impartial  per- 
sons shall  be  appointed  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties.  The 
nninner  of  this  appointment  shall  be  determined  ia  this  treaty  by  a 
separate  article." 

'Che  American  Commissioners  do  not  feel  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  in  the  exception  made  by  the  latter  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  Article  III  of  their  draft,  regarding  what  is  (.-ailed 
patrimonial  property  of  the  state.  The  state,  under  the  Spanish  laws, 
exercises  all  rights  of  ownership  over  the  property  declared  by  law  to 
be  public  property,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  this  case  the  cession  of  tlio 
sovereignty  carries  with  it  the  cession  of  all  those  rights.  But  the  state 
in  Spain  can  aI.so,  in  the  capacity  of  a  body  politic,  or  cori)oratioa,  ac- 
quire and  hold  real  property,  by  the  same  means  and  through  the  same 
processes  as  private  persons  can  do  under  civil  municipal  law.  This 
peculiar  Jdnd  of  pro|ierty  was  the  one  referred  to  in  the  exception  sug- 
gested by  the  Spanish  Commissioners.  Kotwitbstanding  this  fact,  and 
in  order  to  show  once  more  that  they  feel  disposed  to  compromise  dif- 
ferences, and  to  promote  peace,  the  Spanish  Connnissioners  do  hereby 
waive  the  said  exception,  and  accept  that  the  patrimonial  property  of  ■ 
the  state  be  also  included  in  the  cession  and  trausler  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  over  the  Antilles. 

As  to  the  other  exceptions  which  were  then  suggested,  the  Spanish 
Commission  cannot  believe  that  the  American  Commission  will  ever 
refuse  to  accept  them.  The  American  Coiiiniis>ion  in  its  draft  refers 
only  to  individual  property.  But  the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  are  not  Ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of 
it  would  involve  an  oft'ense  to  their  great  learning,  that  in  addition  to 
individual  persons  tiiere  are  other  persons,  capable  in  all  civil  societies, 
of  lawfully  acquiring  and  holding  property  both  real  and  i>ersonal. 
Commercial  and  industrial  lirms,  ordinary  copartnerships,  public 
establishments,  whether  charitable  institutions,  schools,  or  otliers,  can 
in  Spain  and  her  colonies  acquire  and  hold  property  and  enjoy  the 
same  protection  as  is  given  under  the  lawsto  the  property  of  individual 
persons.  All  the  exceptions  suggested  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Aittcle  in  of  the  Spanish  draft,  refer  to  the  property  belonging  to  the 
said  corporate  entities,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  individual 
persons. 

Certain  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  same  arti' 
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cle,  relating  to  tho  delivery  of  public  archives,  and  stating  that  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  over  thcin  the  same  rights  and  be  eubject 
to  the  same  obligations  as  Spain,  have  attraeted  tlie  attention  of  the 
American  Com  mission.  The  explanation  of  the  reason  why  these 
phrases  were  used  is  easy  to  be  made.  Properly  speaking,  the  state  is 
not  the  absolute  owner  of  the  public  archives,  bnt  rather  the  keeper  or 
dejiository  of  the  same.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  cannot  destroy  the 
documents  which  belong  to  them,  or  dispose  of  thera  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, and  also,  that  no  citizen  can  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  use 
of  those  documents  in  defense  of  his  rights.  Can  it  be  in  the  power  of 
tliG  state  to  destroy  the  Kegiatrics  of  the  ^tat-civil  and  with  them  all 
the  evidence  as  to  the  civil  condition  or  status  of  all  its  citizens?  Oan 
it  be  in  its  power  to  destroy  the  property  registries,  wherein  the  title 
deeds  and  the  proofs  of  the  ownership  of  all  property  are  kept  and  pre- 
served! Certainly  not.  Bat  this  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
jihrases  above  mentioned.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  same 
rights  as  far  as  their  archives  are  concerned  as  Spain  nsed  to  have; — 
and  those  rights,  the  only  ones  vested  in  Spain,  are  also  the  only  ones 
which  she  can  transfer  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can 0(mimisRioners  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners,  in  framing  as  they  did  the  aforesaid  Article 
111,  they  have  decided  to  consent  to  modify  that  article  and  word  it  in 
a  difierent  way,  omitting  to  except  from  the  operation  of  the  cession 
the  patrimonial  property  of  the  state,  and  explaining  tlio  points  which 
the  American  ConimissiOTiers  deemed  to  be  doabtful.  Iloie  is  the  text 
of  the  article  as  amended: 

"Abticlb  111, 

"In  pursuance  of  the  agreement  contained  io  the  two  preceding 
articles,  Her  Catholic  Majesty,  acting  in  the  same  representative 
capacity  in  which  this  treaty  is  entered  into,  relinquishes  and  transfers 
to  the  United  States  all  the  buildings,  wharves,  barracks,  fortresses, 
establishments,  public  highways,  and  all  other  real  property,  which 
appertain  nnder  the  law  to  the  public  domain,  and  which  as  such 
belong  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Onba. 

"  The  rights  and  the  property  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  which  up  to 
the  d^ite  of  the  ratification  of  tllis  treaty  have  been  either  peacefully 
exercised,  or  possessed  or  held  by  the  provimss,  muuidpalities,  public 
or  private  institutionSj  civil  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or  any  other 
collective  entities  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  property  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  by  private  individnals  of  whalsoever  national- 
ity, shall  not  be  included  in  the  reliniiuisliment  and  transfer  above 
made. 

"Her  Catholic  Majesty  also  relinquishes  and  transfers  to  the  United 
States  all  the  documents  and  title  papers  exclusively  relating  to  the 
sovereignty  transferi-ed  and  accepted  and  to  all  rights  thereof,  which 
niiiy  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula.  Copies  shall  also  be 
given  to  the  United  States  whenever  they  may  ask  for  them,  of  the 
passages  concerning  the  said  sovereignty  and  rights,  which  may  occnr 
in  other  documents  not  relal  ing  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  but  to  other  sub- 
jects foreign  to  it,  which  may  exist  in  the  said  archives.  And  the 
same  shall  be  observed  reciprocally  in  favor  of  Spain  regarding  docu- 
ments and  papers,  having  nothing  to  do,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  the  Island  of  Cuba,  now  to  be  found  in  the  Cuban  archives,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
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"Al!  tlip  officifv!  ardiives  and  reffistries,  whetlier  belonging  to  tlui 
judicial  or  to  the  exccuLivc  dupaitiiientsof  tlie  OoverDincnt,,  now  at  tbe 
dispoKitl  of  tiic  Spuni^h  Oovcninientaiid  its  aatliorities  in  tlie  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  relating  to  tbe  said  island  or  its  inhabitants,  and  to  tlieir 
rights  and  property,  sliall  be  left  without  restriction  of  any  kind  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  keep  them 
with  the  Siiine  powers  which  were  heretofore  vested  in  tlie  Spanish  (iov- 
ernment  an<l  aatliorities. 

"i'rivate  individnals,  whether  Spaniards  or  Cubans,  shall  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  and  olit^am,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  authenticated 
copies  of  all  contracts,  last  wills  and  testaments,  and  other  documents 
to  be  found  in  the  notarial  archives,  wliich  are  deemed  to  form  part  of 
the  judicial  or  executive  archives  either  in  Spaiu  or  in  Cuba." 

Article  VI  of  the  Spanish  draft  did  iiot  set  forth  the  reason  of  the 
cession  made  by  Spain  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  the  Island  of 
Porto  Eico,  the  other  Spanish  Antilles,  and  of  the  Ishmd  of  Uuam  in 
the  Marianas.  That  reason  nevertheless  was  explained  iu  the  despatch 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stat«of  the  United  States  in  his  answer  to  themes- 
sage  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Said  despatch 
states  that  the  I'rL'sident  of  the  lieptiblic  did  not  demand  the  payment 
of  any  war  indemnity,  owing  to  his  desire  to  give  testimony  of  signal 
generosity,  and  then  it  says: 

"INeverthcleas  he  cannot  be  insensible  ta  the  losses  and  expenses  of 
tijo  Uuited  States  incident  to  the  war  or  to  the  claims  of  our  eitii:cu3 
for  injuries  to  their  persons  and  proi>erty  during  the  late  iiiaurrcctiou 
in  Cuba.  He  must,  therefore,  require  tbe  cession  to  the  United  States 
iinil  the  immediate  evatmation  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Itico 
and  other  islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Hpain  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected 
by  the  United  States." 

'l'h(!  island  designated  by  them  was  the  Island  of  Guam. 

The  Spanisli  Commis-sioners  have  uow  decided  to  change  the  text  of 
the  article  as  formerly  framed  by  them  and  offer  as  a  substitute  another 
article  which  will  leave  on  recorid  the  reason  of  the  cession,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  tlie  American  Commission  will  agree  with  tbe  Spanish 
Commission  in  the  advisability  of  preventing  the  United  States  from 
being  shown  in  tb(^  treaty  as  acquiring  gratuitously  the  said  islands. 
Bere  is  tiie  new  text  of  the  article: 

"Article  IV. 

"In  compensation  for  the  loss  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  tlie  war  and  for  the  claims  of  their  citizens  for 
damages  done  to  their  per.fons  or  property  during  the  last  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  ller  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  name  and  in  representation  of 
Spain,  and  constitutionally  authoriKed  to  do  8o  by  the  Cortes  of  the 
Kingdom,  cedes  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  hitter  accept 
for  themselves  the  Island  of  Porto  Uico  and  all  otlier  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  which  are  now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  also 
the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Marianas  or  Ladrories  Archipelago,  which 
was  choseEi  by  tbe  United  States  by  virtue  of  Article  II  of  the  Protocol 
gigned  at  Washington  on  August  12  ultimo." 

In  regard  to  Article  VJI  in  the  draft  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  tbe 
lattei  understands  that  it  is  its  duty,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  this 
lUdum,  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  with  no  other  cliauge  than  that  which 
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is  required  indispensably  to  put  it  in  harmony  with  the  new  articles 
uow  iutruduced.    In  consequence  thereof,  it  will  riiad  as  tbllowa." 

Aeticlb  v. 

"Tliia  cedsioii  of  Hovei'eignty  over  the  tenitoryand  inhabitants  of 
I'orto  liico  and  the  other  islands  mentioned  is  nudersiood  to  consist  in 
the  transfer  of  the  rights  and  obligations,  property  and  documents 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  over  said  islands,  in  the  same  way  as  was 
provided  ia  the  preceding  articles  in  reference  to  the  reliuquishmeut 
and  tiansfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Cuba," 

It  results,  in  recapitulation,  that  the  only  questiou  np  to  now  in 
e.\isteiice  between  the  two  CJouimissious  and  awaiting  their  decision  ia 
a  question  of  money,  which  as  far  as  one  of  the  lligh  Coulracting 
Parties  is  coueei'ued  is  relatively  of  secondary  importance.  That 
question  is  the  one  which  relates  to  the  colonial  debt. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  understand  that  a  qnestion  of  such  a 
nature  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  solved  satisfactorily  between  two 
patties,  oue  of  which  is  the  greatest  uation  of  the  uew  world,  immensely 
lioh  and  prosperous,  blessed  with  inexhaustible  resources,  whetberdue 
to  nature  or  to  the  prodigious  activity  of  its  iiihabit^ints,  which  ou  the 
other  hand  acquires  by  this  treaty  territories  of  great  importance,  and 
thereby  fulfils  an  aspiration  of  its  poUcy  in  America,  while  the  otlier 
party  is  a  great  and  uoble  nation  of  the  old  world,  a  cordial  friend  of 
her  late  antagonist  in  days  for  her  more  prosjwrous,  but  uow  impover- 
ished through  the  misfortunes  heaped  upon  her  during  the  century 
which  is  about  to  tcrnunate;  whose  treasury  is  overburdened  by  obli- 
gations, and  for  whom  the  present  treaty  will  mean  the  solemn  eonfirnia- 
tiou  of  the  loss  of  the  last  remnantsof  her  American  empire,  although 
through  her  discovery  of  the  new  world  she  was  instrumental  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  Great  American  Itepublic,  and  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  modern  nations,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  her  own  welfaie  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  full  devclopmeut  of  the  great  elements  of 
wealth  aecumnlated  iu  her  own  bosom  but  neglected  tlirongh  her  desire 
preferentially  to  attend  to  her  colonies,  creatures.wbo  like  all  others  iu 
the  order  of  uiituve  enlist  the  utmost  solicitude  on  the  part  of  tlieir 
motlnT,  wlio  feeds  and  suiipoits  them  at  the  sacriiice  of  her  own 
well  ill 
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Protocol  No.  10.  Protocolo  j^o.  10. 

Conference  of  October  37, 1898.  Conferencia  del  37  de   Octuhre  de 

IS'ja. 

Present  —  On  the    part  of  the  Preseutes    For  parte  de  los  Bs- 

United    States:     Messrs.   Day,  tadoa    Unidos   de    America,     los 

Davis   Frye,  tiray,  lieid,  Moore,  Senores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 

Pergussou.  iteid,  Moore,  Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spaiu:  Messrs.  Por  parte  deEspaila   losSeiiores 

MouteroBioB,  Abarzuaa,  Garoica,  Moutero   Rios  AbarzuKa  Garnica 

Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda.  Villa  Urrutia  Cerero  Ojetla. 

The   protocol  of  the  preceding  Fu;'' leida  y  aprobadael  acta  de 

Bessiuu  was  read  and  approved.  Ia  sesiou  anterior. 
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The    American    Commisaioners  LosComiearios americanoa Iiaoea 

presented  tlieir  written  reply,  copy  eubrega  de  sa  eontestacion  exrita 

of  wliicli  is  liereto  auiiescd,  to  the  que  66  anexa  al  acta  ]iroseiito,  al 

metuoraudum  filed  by  the  Spanish  Memorandum  presentado  por  los 

Oommissiouers  at  the  last  session  esparioles  eu  apoyo  de  lus  articnlos 

in  support  of  the  articles  wJiich  preseiifados  por  ellos  eii  la  eesida 

tlieypreseuted  on  t!ie21st  insbiiit,  del  21  del  coriente,  que  fueroii  re- 

and  which  were  afterwards  rejected  chai^ados  por  los  OomisarioH  atiieri- 

by  the  American  Oommissioners.  catios. 

The  American  Oomniissioners,  Los  Oomisarlos  Ameiiianos  refl- 
referriiig  to  the  acceptance  by  the  ri^ndose  4  la  aceptacion  por  los 
Spanish  Comioisaioners,  iu  the  Comisarios  Espario]es,en  los  t«imi- 
ternis  expressed  in  the  protocol  of  nos  expresados  eu  el  acta  de  la  lil- 
tlie  lost  session,  of  the  articles  pre-  tima  sesion,  de  los  artfculus  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Cojnmis-  swntadosporlosComisarioa  Ameri- 
sioners,  said  that  tlioy  were  uiicer-  cano8,maiiifestaroahallarseiiicier- 
tain  whether  the  acceptance  was  tos  sobre  si  dicha  aceptacitui  ae 
intended  to  apjily  to  the  articles  referfaAIosarticulosprimeraniente 
first  or  to  those  last  presented  by  preseutados  pos  ellos  6  A  los  I'tlti- 
them,  and  suggested  that,  if  it  was  inos,  y  sagirieron  que  si  k  Ids  (Jo- 
immaterial  to  tiie  Spanish  Commis-  misiirios  espanoles  les  era  iiidifer- 
sioners,  the  American  (Jommission-  ente,  los  Oomisarios  Americanos 
ers  preferred  that  the  acceptance  preferirian  que  la  aceptacifiii  re- 
should  be  talien  to  refer  to  the  arti-  cayese  sobre  los  articulos  primeia- 
cles  first  presented  by  them,  as  niente  presentadoa  por  ellos,  por 
those  articles  contained  provisions  contener  estos  disposiciones  rela- 
as  to  pablic  archives  and  records,  tivas  A  los  Archives  ptiblicos  y  ex- 
pedientes. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  Ei   Presidente  de   la  Comision 

Commission  replied  that,   as  his  espafiola  contesta  que  sieiido  su 

acceptance  of  the  articles  was  cou-  aceptacion  de  dichos  articulos  con- 

ditioual  upon  the  approval  of  the  dicional  de  la  aprobacion  del  tra- 

treaty  of  peace,  he  bad  uo  objec-  tado  de  paz,  no  tiene  iucouveniente 

tioQ  to  accepting  these  or  any  other  eu  aceptar  estos  ti  otros  articulos, 

articles,  and  es])ecially  as  the  first  tanto  miis  cuaiito  que  el  articido  l" 

articleof theAinerican  prpjectwas  del   proyecto  americauo,  es  igiia! 

the  saute,  saving   dilferences   in  s;ilvo  las  difeiendasdecancilleria, 

diplomatic  form,  as  the  first  para-  al  primer  x}arrafo  del  articiilo  espa- 

graphof  the  first  Spanish  article j  uol;  pero  queesto  nosignilica  i|ue 

but  that  he  did  uot  mean  that  he  reuuucie  A  la  segunda  parte  de  di- 

renounccd  the  seeoud  paragraph  cho  articulo  1"  presentado  por  Es- 

of  that  article,  and  that  with  re-  paiia,  y  que  eu  cuauto  6esta  parte 

spect  to  this  part  and  to  the  other  del  articulo  y  4  los  demaspreseuta- 

articles  presented    by  Spain,   he  doa  por  Espaua,  se  reserva  todo8 

reserved,  as  provided  in  the  pro-  los  derechoa  que  contieneu,  como 

tocol  of  the  5th  session,  all   the  seconvinoeu  elactadela5"sesl6u, 

rights  therein  contained  if  there  ■  -  -  '  -'-^ ---   -----     .^-  .    -  -  - 

was  no  ultimate  agreement  upon 
the  whole. 

The  President  of  the  American  El  Presideute  de   la   Oomisjon 

Commission      replied     that     the  Anierii^ana  coiitestd  que  la^  Oomi- 

American  Oommissioners  were  con-  saiio-s  Americanos  suaveniana  que 

tent  to  take  the  acceptance  of  tJio  la   ai:eptauii3u   de    los  Oomisarios 

Spanish    Commissioners,    as    ex-  Espauolea,  tal  cual  la  expresaba  el 

pressed  in  their  paper  and  entered  exrito  consignado  »ia  el  acta  de  la 
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in  tlie  protocol  of  the  last  confer-  filtimacoiiferencia,8ereflriefie(iIos 

eDce,  as  applying  to  tbe  articles  articiilosftltimauieiitepresentadds, 

last   submitted,   which   wei'«    ex-  expresados    en    las  palabras   (lei 

pressed  in  the  words  of  the  Proto-  Protocolo  de  12  de  Agosto  de  1S98. 
col  of  August  12, 189.S. 

The  President  of  the  Spiinisli  El  Preaidente  de  la  Comisitin 

Gomuiissionrepeatcdtliat  the  form  Espafiolarepitequelecsindiferent© 

or   wording  of   those   or   of   the  la  forma  y  redaccHHi   de  iinos  6 

other  articles  waa  a  matter  of  in-  otros  articulosj  y  pregnnta  A  la 

difference  to  him;   and  he  asked  (jomisidnAmericanasiestatendr  a 

whether    tlie  American   Commia-  incoiivenienteen  queen  el  aitienlo 

Bioners  would  object  to  inserting  en  que  se  trata  de  la  cesion  de 

in  tlie  article  in  which  the  cessioa  Puerto  Kioo,  otras    islas  de  las 

of  Porto  Rico  ami  the  other  islands  Antillas  y  la  de  Guam,  6  en  otro 

in  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  cualquiera   de   los    artiealos   del 

of  Guam  waa  made,  or  in  any  of  tratado,  se  expreso  que  esta  cesii'.n 

the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  a  es  en  concepto  de  indeumizacii  n 

Rtatement   that    tlie  cession   waa  por  los  gastos  de  la  guerra  y  h  a 

made  as  indeninily  for  the  expenses  perjuicios  safi  idos  durante  eila  per 

of  the  war  and  the  injnries  suffered  los  Oiiidadanos  Americanos. 
during  it  by  American  citizens. 

The  President  of  the  Atneri-  El  Preaidente  de  la  Gomisi(3n 
can  Commission  replied  that  the  Americana  contest^  que  loaarti'cu- 
articles  should  stand  as  when  they  los  debian  permanecer  cdmo  esta- 
were  accepted,  and  be  considered  ban  cnando  fueron  aceptados,  de- 
as  disposed  of  for  the  present,  add-  biendo  por  ahora  considerarse 
ing  further  that  the  American  como  tenninadoa,  y  afiadio  que  los 
Commissioners  did  not  mean  to  be  Comisarios  aniericanos  no  querian 
understood  that  it  should  not  ap-  signiflcar  que  se  entendiese  que  no 
pear  in  some  proper  form  in  the  habria  de  ligurar  en  forma  adecn- 
treaty  that  the  cession  of  Porto  ada  en  el  Tratado,  que  la  cesi6n  de 
Kico  and  the  other  islands  above  Puerto  Kico  y  las  demiis  islas  an- 
referred  to  waa  on  acoouut  of  in-  teriormente  mencionadas,  era  & 
demuity  for  the  losses  and  injuries  euenta  de  indemnizaci6n  por  pi^r- 
of  American  eitiaeus  and  the  cost  didas  y  agravios  de  los  Ciudadanoa 
of  the  war.  This  view  had  been  Americanos  y  gastos  de  la  gnerra. 
expressed  in  the  note  addressed  to  Este  punto  de  visto  Labia  sido  ex- 
the  Spanish  Government  contain-  presado  en  la  nota  dirtgida  al  Go- 
ing the  demand  of  the  President  bierno  Bspaiiolenqneseconsigiia- 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  ban  las  demandas  del  Presidente 
American  Commissioners  rocog-  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  y  los  Co- 
nized  the  force  aud  meaning  of  misarios  de  los  Bstados  TJnidoa  re- 
that  demand.  conocian  la  fuerza  y  el  aiguiflcado 
de  esta  demanda. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  El   Presidente  de  la  Comisifin 

Cotiimission  said  that  it  was  not  his  '  Espaooia  dice  que  no  era  su  inten- 

iiitentfon  now  to  discuss  this  point,  cion  el  debatir  ahora  este  punto, 

bnttostatehisdesirethattheques-  sino  el  de  hacer  constat  su  deseo 

tfon  and  the  answer  to  it  should  be  de  que  flguren  en  el  protocolo  so 

entered  in  the  protocol,  pregunta  y  la  contestacion  dada. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  El   Presidente  de  la  Comision 

Commission  then  inquired  whether  Espanola  pide  entonces  6,  la  Couii- 

the  American  Commissioners  were  sion  Americana  que  conteste  4  la 

really  to  answer  the  writton  pro-  propnsicidn  escritii.  hecha  en  la  se 

posal  presented  by  the  Spanish  sion  anterior  por  los  Comiaarioa 
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Oomnaisaioners  at  the  last  gessioo, 
ill  which  tlicy  iio'cpted  conilitiou- 
ally  tlie  two  articles  of  the  Aiueri- 
caii  draft. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Couimissioii  said  that  lie  umler- 
atood  that  iu  the  Baid  proposal  the 
American  ComiiiiBsioners  were  in- 
vited to  present  their  propositions 
in  regard  to  the  L*hilippine  Islsuids, 
and  t^aid  that  as  this  matter  was  of 
capital  importance,  and  as  the 
American  Couimissiouers  were  not 
yet  ready  to  siibuiit  a  proposal  in 
regard  to  it,  he  would  propose  an 
adjourunient  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportanity  to  do 
so,  and  would  smuggest  that  in  the 
ijican  time  the  Secretaries  should 
endeavor  to  agree  on  the  terms  of 
the  article  relating  to  public  prop- 
erty,archivos  and  records  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Uico  and  other  islands  in  the 
■West  Indies,  and  Guam,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Joint  Coiumissiou. 
This  suggestion  was  ado]>ted,  as 
well  aa  the  proposal  for  an  adjouru- 
ineiit;  and  it  was  agreed,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  American  Commission- 
eis,  that  tlie  Joint  Commission 
sliould  meet  again  on  Monday  the 
a  l8tofOetober,attwo  o'clock,  p.m., 
when  the  American  Oommissionera 
sl]ould  present  a  proposal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Philippines;  and 
that  if  by  that  time  the  American 
Commissioners  were  not  prei)aied 
to  do  so  the  meetinf^  should  be 
postponed  to  a  later  day, 

William  K.  Day 

CUSHMAN  K.  DAvia 

Wm,  P  Fr\e 

Gko,  Gray 

WniTELAW  Heid, 

John  B,  Mooue. 


Espauolea,  al  aeeptar  condicional- 
menteloacioaarticulosdelpi-oyecto 
Americano. 

El  Preaidente  do  la  Oomiaidn 
Americana  nianillesta()ne  entieude 
que  en  dieha  proposici6n  se  les 
invita  A  presentar  sus  propoai- 
ciones  relativas  it  Filipinas,  y  dice 
que  siendo  este  panto  de  impor- 
tancia  tan  capital,  y  no  hall^ndose 
la  Comisiou  Americana  en  disposi- 
cion  de  formular  aqnellas  todavia, 
propone  un  aplaKamiento  para  ha- 
cerlo  y  sugiere  que  entre  tanto  tos 
Seoretarios  Ceneralea  de  ambas 
Comisiones  se  pongan  de  acuerdo 
para  redactar  un  articulo  relative 
a  la  propiedad  publica,  &  los  Ar- 
chivos,  expedientes  y  <locuuientos 
notarialea  en  Cuba,  Pnerto  Itico, 
otras  isias  de  laa  Antilla:^  y  Guam, 
que  sei'A  sometido  d  la  Comisiou  en 
pleuo, 

Se  aprueba  esta  eaggestion  asi 
como  el  aplaKamieuto  j>edi(lo  por 
la  Comisidn  Americana,  y  ae  con- 
vlene  que  los  Comiaarios  se  reuiii- 
ruu  el  Innes  31  de  Octubre  a  las  2 
P.  M,  en  que  la  Comisiou  America- 
na presentarA  sus  proposicioncs 
sobre  Filipinas,  sin  pei;}uicio  de 
que  si  para  eiitonces  no  hubiese 
alin  podido  elaborar  sns  propual- 
cioiies,  la  Coniisi<in  Americana,  se 
acuerde  uii  nuevo  aplazamieuto. 


E  MONTKEO  Rios 

B.    DE   ABARZUZA 
J.    DE    GARHICA. 

W  U  DE  Villa  Ureutia 
Pafai^l  Cerero 
Emilio  db  Ojeda 


At^nex  to  Protocol  No.  10. 

To  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in 
support  of  the  articles  presented  by  them  on  tlie  21st  instant,  and 
rejected  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  24th  instant,  the  latter 
submit  under  the  rules  the  following  reply: 

The  memorandum  opens  witli  an  expression  of  the  deep  regret  with 
which  the  iSpauish  Gouimissiouers  have  act-iuaiuted  themselves  with  the 
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paper  in  which  the  American  t-oiDniissiouers,  ai  the  sesaion  of  the  17th 
iiistaut,  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  articles  previously  preseuted  by 
them,  iu  relation  to  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  aiid  other  ialiinds  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Gnam  in  the  Ladrones,  the  precise  stipula- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  Protocol  of  August  12, 1898, 
neither  adding  thereto  nor  subtracting  therefrom. 

The  American  CommiBsiouers  ou  their  part  feel  equal  regret  that  in 
the  memorandum  now  under  consideration  the  Spanish  Cominissionera 
should  have  seen  lit  to  reject  that  proposal  on  grounds  which  disclose  a 
misconstruction  both  of  the  proposal  itself  and  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Protocol  on  which  it  was  based. 

The  American  Commissioners  in  their  proposal  of  the  ITtli  instant 
stated  that  they  were  "prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the 
question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eit-o  and  Guam,  simply  to  embody  in  the  treaty 
the  precise  stipulations  of  the  Protocol  on  those  subjects."  The  Ameri- 
can Gommissiouers  are  still  prepared  to  take  this  stop,  believing  that 
the  stipulations  in  question  would  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  to  which  they  relate.  But  they  have  never  asserted  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  should  be  limited,  in  respect  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico, 
and  Guam,  to  the  repetition  of  the  precise  terms  of  the  Protocol  on 
those  Bubjeeta.  Their  position  is,  however,  that  any  clauses  that  may 
be  added  must  he  devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Protocol,  and  must  not  impair  them  or  affix  conditions  to  what  was 
unconditional. 

Having  adverted  to  the  misconstruction  of  their  proposal,  the  Ameri- 
can Com  mission  ers  will  point  out  the  misconstruction  Ijy  the  Spanish 
Oonimissioiiers  of  the  Protocol.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  observe 
that  as  the  stipulations  of  the  Protocol  form  part  of  a  binding  agree- 
ment, which  they  properly  declare  the  Protocol  to  be,  it  is  useless  merely 
to  reproduce  them  in  the  treaty  that  is  to  be  elaborated  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  Spanish  Commissioners,  however,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Protocol  was  an  executory  agreement,  and  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  to 
be  useless  to  ask  either  party  now  to  do  what  in  that  agreement  it  prom- 
isetl  to  do.  "Spain  will'',  so  reads  Article  I  of  the  Protocol,  "relin- 
quish all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba".  This  is  a  promise. 
The  American  Commissioners,  having  come  hither  to  claim  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise,  ask  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  clothed  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  say  in  that  treaty:  "Spain 
hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba." 

Upon  what  theory  can  this  be  deemed  a  "useless"  or  "redundant" 
stipulation?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  that  the  treaty  of 
peace,  no  matter  what  else  it  may  include,  must  contain  a  stipulation 
to  this  effect? 

Indeed,  in  offering  the  precise  stipulations  of  the  Protocol,  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  sought  to  put  aside  the  controversy  raised  by  the 
Spanish  proposals  as  to  the  reliiiquishraent  of  sovereignty  and  the 
assumption  of  the  Cuban  debt,  and  to  afford  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
an  opportunity  to  meet  them  on  the  common  ground  of  what  the  two 
Governments  had  unmistakably  agreed  to.  It  was  and  is  now  appar- 
ent that  on  the  composite  subject,  as  the  Spanish  Commissioners  consider 
it  tobe,  of  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Cuban  debt,  the  views  expressed  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  are  irreconcilable,  and  that,  unless  some  common  ground  is  found, 
the  conference  is  at  an  end.  In  this  crisis  the  American  Commissioners 
conceived  that  both  sides  might,  withont  any  compromise  of  principle 
or  of  opinion,  agree  that,  instead  of  amplifying  the  words  of  the  Proto- 
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col,  or  substitating  for  them  argumentative  stipulations,  they  Tvotild 
execute  the  pi'oiniae  in  tile  words  in  which  it  was  made.  They  regret 
that  the  Spanish  CommissionerB  rejected  this  conciliatory  proposition. 

The  SpauiBh  Oommissioners,  in  the  memorandum  dow  under  coueider- 
ation,  recur  to  the  distinction  which  they  have  sought  to  make  between 
tbe  words  "abandon"  and  "relinquish".  On  this  verbal  question, 
which  was  raised  by  the  Spanish  Oommissioners  in  their  memorandum 
of  the  11th  of  October,  the  American  Commissioners  find  no  occasion 
to  add  anything  to  what  they  have  already  said;  but  they  feel  called 
upon  to  repel  the  imputation  that  they  have  sought  either  to  leave  Cuba 
in  a  derelict  condition  or  to  evade  any  responsibility  to  which  their 
Government  is  by  its  declarations  or  its  course  of  conduct  committed. 

In  their  proposal  of  the  17th  instant,  the  American  Commissioners 
made  the  following  declaration : 

"  The  United  States  recognizes  in  the  fullest  measure  that  iu  requir- 
ing the  relinquishment  of  all  claim  of  Spanish  sovereignty  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  it  has  assumed  all  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  canons  of  international  law  and  flowing  from  its  occu- 
pation. Tbe  United  States,  so  far  as  it  has  obtained  possession,  has 
enforced  obedience  to  law  and  the  preservation  of  order  by  all  persons. 
It  is  not  disposed  to  leave  the  island  a  prey  to  anarcliy  or  misrule." 

By  this  declaration  it  is  manifest  that  the  American  Commissioners 
have  not  contemplated  the  reduction  of  Cuba  to  the  condition  of  a 
derelict  and  abandoned  teiTitory.  They  concede,  however,  the  justice 
of  the  Spanish  contention  that  the  obligations  which  the  United  States 
has  assumed  ^itb  respect  to  Cuba  should  be  acknowledged  in  the 
treaty,  and  they  stand  ready  to  make  such  acknowledgment.  They  are 
ready  to  insert  proper  stipulations  as  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
l>roperty  in  Cuba  during  its  occupation  by  the  United  States,  and  as 
to  the  aid  and  guidance  which  it  may  be  necesHary  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  island,  to  give. 

The  Spanish  memorandum  refers  to  the  capitulation  of  Santiago  do 
Cuba,  as  well  as  to  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  under  Article  IV  of  the 
Protocol  of  August  12, 1898,  as  proof  that  the  island  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  United  States.  So  far  as  this  argument  goes  it  ia  perfectly 
sound.  By  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  the  island  is  to  pass  for  the  time 
being  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
will,  for  the  time  being,  occupy  it.  The  Spanish  memorandum,  how- 
ever, inquires  whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  possible  to  deny 
that  Sx>ain,  iu  relinquishing  her  "sovereignty"  over  Cuba,  has  the  right 
to  demand  that  it  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States. 

This  argument  begs  the  qnestion.  Tbe  American  Commissioners 
have  never  denied  that  the  Island  of  Cuba  will,  upon  its  evacuation  by 
the  Spanish  forces,  come  into  tbe  possession  of  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  possession  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  which  the  United  States  has  long 
since  declared  to  Spain  an  intention  not  to  assume.  The  United  States 
will  take  possession  of  tbe  island  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  it,  but 
not  as  titular  sovereign;  and  it  is  not  to  be  charged  with  proposing  to 
reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  "desert  territory  in  Africa",  merely 
because  it  declines  to  assume  the  character  of  such  sovereign. 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  that  Spain's 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  was  described  by  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners,  in  tbe  second  paragraph  of  tbe  first  article  pre- 
sented by  them  on  October  3,  as  a  cession,  they  have  only  to  say  that 
they  have  searched  the  paragraph  aud  the  wliole  article  for  the  word 
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in  queBtion,  and  that  tliey  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  an  error  in 
translation  liaa  misled  the  Spanish  Commissioners. 

The  Spanish  Oommissiouers,  adverting  to  the  citation  by  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  of  the  dictionary  of  Escriche,  seelc  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  that  citation  by  saying  that  the  dictionary  Berves  as  a 
mentor  for  young  lawyers  in  the  early  period  of  thoir  professional  life. 
The  American  Oommissioners,  however,  can  do  no  less  than  infer  from 
this  statement  that  the  work  in  question  is  recoguized  in  Spain  as  being 
of  the  higliest  authority. 

The  American  Commissioners  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  more 
tliey  can  say  to  render  their  position  clear  as  to  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  relinquisliment  by  Spain  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
Cuba,  as  stipulated  in  Article  I  of  the  Protocol.  The  various  forms 
which  the  argument  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners  on  this  subject 
assumes  are  nothing  but  variations  of  their  miseonstrnctiou  of  t!ie 
American  Commissioners'  position.  For  example:  The  Spanish  memo- 
randum argues  that  the  stipulations  in  the  Protocol  in  regard  to  the 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  the  cession  of  Porto  Kico 
are,  in  spite  of  a  total  difference  in  language,  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  in  effect,  because  the  American  CommLssioners,  in  the  articles 
presented  by  them  on  the  3rd  instant,  seemed  to  contemplate  that  the 
archives  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  those  in  Porto  Rico,  shall  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  someone  to  whom  application  for  copies  may  be  made.  The 
Spanish  memorandum  declares  that  this  would  be  impossible  unless 
someone  has  the  documents  in  his  possession.  This  is  quite  true;  but 
the  observation  would  be  meaningless  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  insist  apon  saying  that  the  American  Com- 
missioners, because  they  decline  to  accept  for  their  Government  the 
sovereignty  of  Cuba,  have  contended  that  the  island  must  be  aban- 
doned by  Spain  in  the  sense  of  being  left  derelict. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  contracting  parties  in  deliberately 
employing  dittferent  stipulations  with  respect  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico 
neither  expressed  nor  intended  to  express  the  same  idea.  This  dift'er^ 
ence  is  so  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  of  the  14th  of  October  that  it  seems  to  be  idle  to 
enlarge  upon  it. 

The  American  Oommissioners  have  never  based  their  position  as  to 
Spain's  relinquishment  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  upon  the 
English  text  of  the  Protocol  as  distinguished  from  the  French  text,  as 
the  Spanish  memorandum  suggests.  On  the  contrary,  in  their  memo- 
randum of  the  14th  of  October,  the  American  Commissioners  distinctly 
declared  that  the  words  used  with  reference  to  Cuba  in  the  French 
text  were  precisely  the  same  in  meaniug  as  those  used  in  the  English 
text. 

In  their  memorandnm  of  the  14th  of  October,  the  American  Oommis- 
sioners applied  to  their  position  as  to  Spain's  relinquishment  of  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  a  simple  test.  If  Bpain,  they  said,  had, 
iu  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  declared  that  she  relin- 
quished her  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  but  did  not  relinquish  it  to  the 
United  States,  no  one  could  liave  imagined  that  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  would  not  have  been  satisfied.  The  Spanish  memorandum 
intimates  that  everybody  would  have  thought  so  except  the  United 
States,  and  declares  that  there  is  no  one  either  in  Europe  or  in  America 
who  believes  that  the  United  States  would  have  been  content  with 
Spain's  withdrawing  from  the  island  and  would  have  abstained  from  all 
Interveutiou  therein,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  continue  to  fight  among 
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themselves.  It  ia  obvioaa,  however,  that  Spain's  rehaqnishment  of 
flovereiguty  over  Cuba  and  the  subsef^ueat  intervention  of  the  United 
States  for  the  pnrpose  of  establisiiiug  order  there  are  different  matters. 
Whatever  the  United  States  might  in  certain  oontingencieB  have  done 
with  respect  to  Cuba,  Spain  would  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  that 
Government  by  withdrawing  from  the  island.  The  question  of  subse- 
quent intervention  in  its  affairs  would  then  have  lain  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  island  themselves.  The  Unit«d 
States  certainly  could  not  have  complained  if  Spain,  while  relinquish- 
ing her  sovereignty,  had  refused  to  aid  ia  or  be  a  party  to  this  inter- 
vention. 

In  the  Spanish  memorandum  an  effort  is  made  to  answer  that  part 
of  the  argument  submitted  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  the  14th 
instant  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  debt  of  Cuba,  but  that  it  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
national  debt  of  Spain.  The  American  Commissioners  were  able  to 
show  that  the  debt  was  contracted  by  Spain  for  national  purposes, 
which  in  some  eases  were  alien  and  in  others  actually  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  Cuba ;  that  in  reality  the  greater  part  of  it  was  contracted 
lor  the  pnrpose  of  supporting  a  Spanish  army  in  Cuba;  and  that,  while 
the  interest  on  it  has  been  collected  by  a  Spanish  bank  from  the  reve- 
nues of  Cuba,  the  bonds  bear  upon  their  face,  even  where  those  reve- 
nues are  pledged  for  their  payment,  the  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
As  a  national  debt  of  Spain,  the  American  Commissioners  have  never 
questioned  its  validity. 

The  American  Commissioners,  therefore,  are  not  required  to  main- 
tain, in  order  that  they  may  be  consistent,  the  position  that  the  power 
of  a  nation  to  contract  debts  or  the  obligation  of  a  nation  to  pay  its 
debts  depends  npon  the  more  or  less  popular  form  of  its  government. 
They  would  not  question  the  validity  of  the  national  debt  of  Bussia, 
because,  as  the  Spanish  memorandum  states,  an  autocratic  system  pre- 
vails in  that  country.  Much  less  do  the  American  Commissioners  main- 
tain that  a  nation  cannot  cede  or  relinquish  sovereignty  over  a  part  of 
its  territory  witliout  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  that  it 
impairs  the  national  obligation  of  its  debt  by  such  cession  or  relin- 
quishment. 

Into  these  questions  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter. 

As  to  the  rights,  expectations,  or  calculations  of  creditors,  to  which 
the  Spaniali  memorandum  adverts,  the  American  Commissioners  have 
only  to  say  that  as  regards  the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  as  explained  in 
their  memorandum  of  the  14th  instant,  the  creditors,  from  the  begin- 
ning, took  the  chances  of  the  investment.  The  very  pledge  of  the 
national  credit,  while  it  demonstrates  on  the  one  hand  the  national 
character  of  the  debt,  on  the  other  hand  proclaims  the  notorious  risk 
that  attended  the  debt  in  its  origin,  and  has  attended  it  ever  since. 

The  Spanish  memorandum  observes  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the 
Antilles  have  been  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  declares 
that  their  representatives  have  participated  in  all  legislative  acts  bear- 
ing upon  colonial  obligations  without  ever  protesting  against  their  law- 
fulness or  binding  force.  The  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Commissioners  leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 

The  American  Commissioners  have  in  their  hands  the  Diario  de  Ua 
Sesiones  de  Cortes,  for  Thursday,  the  29th  of  July,  1886,  when  the 
Cuban  budget  for  1880-1887  was  introduced  and  discussed.  By  this 
record  it  appears  that  on  the  day  named  Sefior  Fernandez  de  Castro,  a 
Senator  from  Cuba,  referring  to  the  budgets  of  1880, 1882, 1883, 1884, 
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and  1886,  declared  that  he  had  objected  to  all  of  them,  and  that  no 
Cuban  debt  ought  to  be  created,  since  the  obligatioim  embraced  in  it 
were  national  and  not  local,  lie  entered  into  a  brief  examination  of 
the  items  which  constituted  the  debt,  and  created  something  of  a  sen- 
sation by  pointing  out  tliat  quinine  had  been  consumed  in  Ouba, 
during  the  war  of  1868-1878,  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  week. 

Another  Ouban  Senator,  SeSor  Morelos,  supported  tlie  views  of 
SeFior  Fernandez  de  Castro. 

Senator  Carbonell,  representing  the  University  of  Havana,  in  a 
speech  of  great  5X)wer,  continued  the  argument,  saying:  "Have  the 
I>eopIe  involved  in  this  matter  ever  been  consulted^  The  country  has 
not  been  heard,  and  now  for  the  iirst  time  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  pay  such  debts," 

Tlie  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Senators,  Sefiores  Portuondo,  Ortiz,  Labia, 
Montoro,  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Figueras,  and  Vizearrondo,  went  fur- 
ther, and  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  Spain  of  the 
so-called  Cuban  debt  iu  proportion  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
various  provinces. 

The  protests  of  the  colonial  Senators  were  not  heeded,  but  their  jus- 
tice was  recognizefl  by  no  Jess  a  Spanish  statesman  than  Seiior  Sagasta, 
the  present  Premier  of  Spain,  then  in  the  opposition,  who  said: 

"Our  treasury  is  not  now  sufficiently  provided  with  funds  to  aid 
Ouba  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  do;  but  I  say 
the  Peninsula  must  give  all  that  it  can,  and  we  must  do  without  hesi- 
tation all  that  we  can." 

Was  not  this  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  tlie  national  character  of  the 
debt? 

Perhaps  not  so  clear  as  that  made  in  the  decree  of  autonomy  for 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  signed  by  the  Queen  Eegentof  Spain  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1897,  and  eonntorsigned  by  Seuor  Sagasta,  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  Article  H  of  the  "Transient 
ArtieJea"  of  the  decree,  we  find  the  following  declaration: 

"Article  II.  The  manner  of  meeting  the  exi^enditures  occasioned  by 
the  debt  which  now  burdens  the  Ouban  and  Spanish  treasury,  and  that 
which  shall  have  been  contracted  until  the  termination  of  the  war, 
shall  form  the  subject  of  a  law  wherein  shall  be  determined  the  part 
payable  by  each  of  the  treasuries  and  the  special  means  of  paying  the 
interest  thereon,  and  of  the  amortization  thereof,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
paying  the  principal. 

"Until  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom  shall  decide  this  point,  there  shall 
be  no  change  in  the  conditions  on  which  the  aforesaid  debts  have  been 
contracted,  or  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  amortization,  or  in 
the  guarantee  of  said  debts,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  payments 
are  now  made. 

"  When  the  apportionment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Cortes  it 
shall  be  for  each  one  of  the  treasuries  to  make  payment  of  the  part 
assigned  to  it. 

"Engagements  contracted  with  creditors  under  the  pledge  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Spanish  nation  shall  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  respected." 

In  these  declarations  we  find  a  clear  assertion  not  only  of  the  power 
of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  deal  with  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  as  a 
national  debt,  but  also  a  clear  admission  that  the  pledge  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Ouba  was  wholly  within  the  control  of  that  government,  and 
could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  it  at  will  without  affecting  the 
obligation  of  the  debt. 

Aa  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Spanish  memorandom  toachiug  Uie  aid 
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given  to  Cnba  in  the  last  century  or  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury by  t  he  Vice  Koyalty  of  Mexico,  the  American  Commissioners  might 
ofi'er  certain  pertinent  historical  observations;  but  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary now  to  say  only  that  Mexico  is  not  making  any  claim  before  this 
Joint  Commission,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As  to  the  statement 
that  Cnba  has  produced  during  a  very  few  years  in  the  present  century 
a  surplus  which  was  turned  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
American  Commissioners  will  cite  the  justly  celebrated  IHecionario 
Qeogrdfico-Hstadistico-Mistdrico  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  by  SeBor Don  Jacobo 
de  la  Pezuela,  by  which  {see  article  on  Seiior  Don  Claudio  Martinez  de 
Pinillos}  it  appears  that  after  1825  not  only  were  all  the  expenses  of 
the  island  paid  oat  of  its  revenues,  but  surpluses  were  sent,  annually 
and  regularly,  to  the  mother  country.  These  surpluses  from  1850  to  1860 
amounted  to  $34,416,830.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  addition  to 
the  regular  anntial  surpluses  turned  over  after  1825,  extraordinary 
subsidies  were  from  time  to  time  granted  to  the  Home  Governraent.  It 
was  for  services  rendered  in  matters  such  as  these  that  Sefior  Pinilloa 
received  the  title  of  Count  of  Tillanueva. 

As  to  the  recent  "advances"  to  Cuba,  referred  to  in  the  Spanish 
memorandum,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  details  were  not  given.  But, 
by  the  very  term  "advances",  it  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  memoran- 
dum does  not  refer  to  gifts,  but  to  expenditures  for  the  reimbursement 
of  which  Cuba  was  expected  ultimately  to  provide;  and  the  American 
Commissioners  do  not  doubt  that  these  expenditures  were  made  for  the 
cairyiug  on  of  tlie  war,  or  the  payment  of  war  expenses,  in  Cnba. 

When  the  American  Commissioners,  in  their  memorandam  of  the  I4th 
instant,  referred  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  1868  as  the  product  of 
Just  grievances,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of 
the  apanish  Commissioners,  but  to  state  a  fact  which  they  supposed 
to  be  generally  admitted.  They  might,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  cite  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  Spanish  statesmen  in  support  of  their 
remark.  They  will  content  themselves  with  mentioning  only  one.  On 
February  11, 18fJ9,  Marshal  Serrano,  President  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment at  Matlrid,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
Cortes,  retterred  to  the  revolution  in  Spain  and  the  insurrection  in  Cuba 
in  the  following  terms:  "TheUevolution  is  not  responsible  for  this  ris- 
ing, which  is  due  to  the  errors  of  past  Governments ;  and  we  hope  that 
It  will  be  speedily  put  down  and  that  tranquillity,  based  upon  liberal 
reforms,  will  then  be  durable."    (Annual  Kegister,  1869,  page  255.) 

The  American  Commissioners  have  read  without  offense  the  reference 
in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  Indian  rebellions  which  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  suppress,  tor  they  are  unable  to  see 
any  parallel  between  the  uprisings  of  those  barbarous  and  often  savage 
laibes,  which  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of  civihzation  because 
they  were  unable  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  insurrections  against  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba,  insurrections  in  which  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  Spauish 
blood  in  the  island  have  participated. 

Nor  are  the  American  Commissioners  oSiended  by  the  reference  of 
the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  attempt  of  the  Southern  States  to 
secede.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  evidently  misconceive  the  nature 
and  the  object  of  that  movement.  The  war  of  secession  was  ibught  and 
concluded  upon  a  question  of  constitutional  principle,  asserted  by  one 
party  to  the  conflict  and  denied  by  the  other.  It  was  a  conflict  in  no 
respect  to  be  likened  to  the  uprisings  against  Spanish  rule  In  Cuba. 

The  American  Commissioners  are  unaware  of  the  ground  on  which 
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it  is  asserted  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  that  the  United  States  has 
been  compelled  to  adjnit  that  the  Cul;an  people  are  as  yet  unfit  tot  the 
enjoyment  of  full  liberty  and  sovereignty.  It  is  trnethat  an  intimation 
of  snch  unfitness  was  made  in  the  note  of  the  Spanish  Government  on 
the  22nd  of  July  last.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
reply  of  the  30tli  of  July,  declared  that  it  did  not  share  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Spain  in  this  regard,  but  that  it  recognized  that  in  the  prewout 
distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  brought  about  by  the 
wars  that  had  waged  there,  aid  and  guidance  would  be  necessary. 

The  reference  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  obligations  of  Porto 
Eico  is  not  understood  by  the  American  Commissioners,  who  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  Porto  Klcahdebt.  On  June  30,  IS'JQ,  Senor 
Caatellano,  Colonial  Minister  of  Spain,  in  submitting  to  the  Cortes  the 
budget  of  Porto  Eico  for  1896-97,  the  last  one,  as  it  is  understood, ever 
framed,  said: 

"The  duty  to  report  to  the  National  representation  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Porto  Eico  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  It  shows  the  ever  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  Lesser  Antille,  which,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
its  production  and  the  activity  of  its  indu8try,has  succeeded  in  securing 
markets  for  its  surpluses  in  the  whole  world. 

"  It  being  tdthout  ani/  pvhUc  debt  {sin  deuda  publiea),  all  its  neces- 
sities being  covered,  its  treasury  being  full  to  repletion,  its  public  serv- 
ices being  fulfilled  with  regulnrity,  with  economy  in  the  cxpensCH,  and 
with  a  constant  development  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  the  spectacle 
afforded  by  Porto  Eico  is  worthy  of  attention." 

The  Gacet-a  de  Madrid  of  July  1, 1896,  which  publislied  this  budget, 
published  also  a  Law,  approved  June  29, 1896,  providing  for  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  ma<1e  of  the  surplus  of  $1,750,909  in  the  treasury  of  Porto 
Eico  at  the  expimtion  of  the  fiscal  year  189.5-96. 

No  Porto  Ifican  Loan  was  ever  contracted  or  floated  before  1896. 

Ko  Porto  Eican  bonds  are  quoted  in  the  markets  of  Europe  or 
America- 
It  is  possible  that  the  Governor  General  of  Porto  Eico  may  have 
borrowed  money  from  a  bank  or  from  private  peisons  in  order  to  meet 
in  advance  expenses  authorized  by  the  budget,  and  that  he  may  have 
given  promissory  notes  for  the  amount  borrowed,  but  these  notes,  paid 
on  maturity,  do  not  constitute  a  Porto  Eican  debt,  in  the  sense  claimed 
by  the  Spanish  Commission. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  in  view  of.  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
colonial  finances,  as  explained  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
that  any  note  of  the  kind  referred  to  remains  unpaid. 

The  American  Commissioners  are  not  acqaainted  with  the  works  of 
the  publicists  who  maintain  that  the  thirteen  original  United  Stiites 
paid  to  Great  Britain  15,000,000  pounds  sterling,  presumably  for  the 
extinguishment  of  colonial  debts.  The  American  Obmniissionera,  how- 
ever, feel  no  interest  in  the  matter,  since  the  statement  is  entirely 
erroneous.  The  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1782  and  1783  were  published 
soon  after  their  conclasion,  and  have  since  been  republished  in  many 
forms.  They  are  the  only  treaties  made  between  the  two  countries  as 
to  American  independence,  and  they  contain  no  stipulation  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

Nor  do  the  American  Coinmissioners  perceive  the  relevancy  of  the 
citation  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  France,  Spain,  Eussia,  and  various  Indian  nations  for  terri- 
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torj  acquired  from  tliem,  Iti  none  of  these  cases  does  it  appear  that 
tbe  United  States  assumed  any  debts.  The  money  paid  by  the  United 
States  was  paid  for  the  territory. 

As  to  the  case  of  Texas,  the  Americau  Oomniissi oners  have  only  t« 
observe  that  Texas  was  an  independent  state  which  yielded  op  its 
independence  to  the  United  States  and  became  a  part  of  the  American 
Eejiublic.  In  view  of  this  extinction  of  the  national  sovereignty,  the 
United  States  discharged  the  Texan  debt.  Indeed,  the  whole  reference 
made  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  the  case  of  Texas  is  quite  inac- 
corate.  The  United  States  did  not  demand  of  Mexico  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas.  That  independence  was  established  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Texas  themselves,  and  had  long  been  acknowledged,  both  by  the 
United  States  and  by  other  powers,  before  the  voluntary  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

The  payments  of  money  made  by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for  terri- 
tory obtained  by  the  former  from  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  are  referred  to  in  the  Spanish  raeinorandnm,  but  these  payments 
established  no  principle.  Tbey  were  made  by  the  United  States  as  a 
part  of  the  general  settlement  with  Mexico,  and  it  will  hardly  be  argued 
that  if  the  treaty  of  peace  had  contained  no  stipulation  in  the  subject, 
anything  would  have  been  due  from  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  memorandum,  however,  refers  to  these  transactions  as 
if  they  constituted  precedents  for  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  for  the  arbitration  by  tlie  United  States  and 
Spain  of  the  question  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  alleged 
Cuban  and  Porto  Eican  debts  should  be  assumed  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  The  American  Commissioners  are  compelled  to  take  a 
different  view  of  tbe  subject.  They  have  no  doubt  that  if  during  the 
negotiations  witli  Mexico  a  proposal  had  been  put  forward  by  either 
party  for  the  arbitration  of  the  question  whether  Mexico  should  cede 
the  territories  demanded  by  the  United  States,  or  whether  if  they  were 
ceded  the  United  States  should  pay  for  them,  and  if  so  how  much,  such 
proposal  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  other  party  as  entirely  inap- 
plicable 10  the  transaction. 

So  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Spain  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  which  is 
to  terminate  a  war.  The  matters  involved  in  this  transaction  are  mat- 
ters for  mutual  adjustment  and  definitive  settlement,  Tliey  are  matters 
to  be  determined  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  by  any  third  party. 
Arbitration  comes  before  war,  to  avert  its  evils;  not  after  war  to  escape 
its  results. 

As  was  shown  by  the  American  Commissioners  in  their  memorandum 
of  the  14th  of  October,  the  burdens  imposed  by  Spain  upon  Cuba  in 
the  form  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
Cuban  insurrections.  In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commissioners 
the  time  has  come  for  the  lifting  of  this  burden,  and  not  for  the  sub- 
mission to  a  third  party  of  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  lifted  at  all. 

Having  answered  so  much  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  as  relates  to 
the  vital  articles  of  the  Spanish  proposals  and  expounds  the  Spanish 
views  regarding  them,  the  American  Commissioners  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  remaining  articles,  which  may  be,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion,  regarded  as  merely  subsidiary,  and  as  to  which 
they  make  all  necessary  reservations. 

Near  the  close  of  their  memorandum,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  say : 

*'It  appears  by  this  recapitulation  that  the  only  question  now  pend- 
ing between  the  two  Commissions  and  awaiting  their  decision  is  a 
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queBtion  of  money,  wliicli,  so  far  aa  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
is  eoiieorned,  is  relatively  of  secondary  iinj>ortance.  That  question  ia 
the  one  -which  relates  to  the  colonial  debt." 

In  this  couclnsion  the  American  Commissioners  concur. 

The  American  Commissioners  have  maintained  that  the  proposal  by 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  that  the  United  States  shall  iissnme  the 
80-called  Cuban  debt  is  in  reality  a  proposal  to  affix  a  condition  to  the 
unconditional  promise  made  by  Spain  in  the  Protocol  of  Angust  12, 
1898,  to  "relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba"; 
and  they  have  further  maintained  that  the  abstention  of  Spain  from 
proposing  Buch  a  condition  at  that  time  precludes  her  from  proposing 
it  now.  The  American  Commissioners  have  declared,  and  now  repeat, 
that  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  made  during  the  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Protocol  it  would  have  terminated 
them,  unless  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  confirmation  of  the  position  that  the  Spanish  Commission  ia  now 
prechided  from  proposing  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
so-called  Cuban  debt,  the  American  Commissioners,  besides  invoking 
the  unconditional  stipulation  of  the  Protocol,  are  able  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spanish  (rovernment,  in  the  correspondence  that  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  of  that  instrument,  took  the  precaution,  in  replying 
to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the  rehnquishment  by  Spain  of 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  and  her  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  island,  to  refer  to  the  duty  which  in  her  opinion  rested  upon  the 
United  States  under  the  circumstances  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  the  island  until  it  should  have  reached  the  stage  of 
self-government.  In  his  note  of  August  7, 1898,  the  Dake  of  Almo- 
dovar,  replying  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States,  said : 

"The  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  territory  of  Cuba  being 
imperative,  the  nation  assuming  Spain's  place  must,  as  long  as  this 
territory  sliall  not  have  fully  reached  the  condition  required  to  take 
rank  among  other  sovereign  powers,  provide  for  rules  which  will  insure 
order  and  ])rotect  against  all  risks  tiie  Spanish  residents,  as  well  as  the 
Onban  natives  still  loyal  to  the  mother  country." 

If  to  this  reservation,  which  the  American  Commissioners  have 
declared  their  readiness  to  recognize  in  the  treaty,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  desired  to  add  another  on  the  subject  of  the  Cuban  debt,  the 
opportunity  then  existed  and  should  have  been  seized.  Indeed,  the 
insertion  of  a  few  words  in  the  reservation  actually  made  would  have 
rendered  it  applicable  to  the  so-called  Cuban  debt  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  proi>erty. 

A  labored  argument  is  made  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  to  prove  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  declining  to  take  upon  itself  the  so  called  Cuban  debt  is  act- 
ing in  violation  of  all  principles  of  international  law  and  assumes  an 
attitude  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.  Cases 
supposed  to  be  apposite  are  cited,  showing  the  assumption  of  national 
debts  where  one  sovereignty  is  absorbed  by  another,  or  a  division  of 
national  indebtedness  where  a  nation  is  deprived  of  an  integral  part  of 
its  domain,  either  by  cession,  or  the  attainment  of  independence  by  a 
colony  theretofore  charged  with  raising  a  part  of  the  national  revenue. 
Elsewhere  we  have  pointed  out  the  differences  manifestly  existing 
between  the  cases  cited  and  the  one  in  hand.  The  United  States  may 
well  rest  its  case  upon  this  point  upon  the  plain  terms  of  the  Protocol, 
which,  as  the  memorandum  submitted  by  ths  Spanish  OommiBsionwB 
well  sayB,  contains  the  agreement  between  the  parties — "for  no  other 
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was  formulated  between  the  two  parties",  anil  which  is  executed  when 
Spain  reliiiquiahes  all  claim  of  aovereigiity  over  and  title  to  Cuba.  If 
the  question  were  still  open  the  United  States  might  well  challenge  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  equity  of  this  demand. 

Itisurged  in  the  Spanish Oommiaaioners'memorandnm  that  theUnited 
States,  erroneously  believing  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, made  it  its  own,  and  took  up  arms  in  its  behalf.  "  The  U  nited 
Stat«8",  so  declares  the  Spanish  memorandam,  "made  a  demand  on 
Spain,  and  afterwards  declared  war  on  her,  that  Cuba  might  become 
free  and  independent."  The  causes  of  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
for  the  termination  of  Spaniah  sovereignty  in  Cuba  are  amply  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  events  which  preceded  it.  For  many  years  the  United 
States  patiently  endured  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  which  gravely 
affected  the  interests  of  the  nation.  As  early  as  1875  President  Grant 
called  attention  to  all  its  dread  horrors  and  the  consequent  iiyuries  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  agency  of  others,  either  by  mediation  or  by  intervention, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  which  mnst  sooner  or  later  be  invoked 
for  the  termination  of  the  strife.  During  that  administration,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  clearly  intimated  to  Spain  that  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  endnre  the  situation — which  had  become  intolerable — , 
no  unfriendly  action  was  taken,  and  for  ten  years  it  suffered  all  the 
inconvenience  and  deprivation,  destruction  of  trade  and  injury  to  its 
citizens  incident  to  the  struggle,  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Zanjon,  only  to  break  out  again  and  to  be  waged  with  every  feature  of 
horror  and  desolation  and  profitless  strife  which  had  characterized  the 
former  Btmggle. 

President  (Jleveland,in  his  Annual  Message  of  189(5,  was  constrained  to 
say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States :  "  When  the  inability  of  Spain 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrection  has  become  manifest,  and  it 
is  demonstrated  that  her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  pur- 
poses of  its  rightful  existence,  and  when  a  hopeless  struggle  for  its 
re  establishment  Las  degenerated  into  a  strife  which  means  nothing 
more  than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict,  a  situation  will  be  presented 
in  which  our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  will  be  superseded 
by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  recognize  and 
discharge".  Throughout  President  Cleveland's  administration  this 
situation  was  patiently  endured,  at  great  loss  and  expense  to  the 
United  States,  which  then  and  at  all  times  was  diligent  in  maintaining 
the  highest  obligations  of  neutrality,  through  the  vigilance  of  its  navy 
and  its  executive  and  judicial  departments. 

The  present  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first  Annual 
Message,  in  1897,  again  called  attention  to  the  disastrona  effects  upon 
our  interests  of  the  warfare  still  being  waged  in  Cuba.  The  patient 
waiting  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  termination  of  these 
conditions  culminated  in  the  Message  of  April  2, 1898,  of  the  President 
to  Congress,  in  which  he  said:  "The  long  trial  has  proved  that  tlie 
object  for  which  Spain  has  waged  the  war  cannot  be  attained.  The  fire 
of  insurrection  may  flame  or  may  smoulder  with  varying  seasons,  but  it 
has  not  been  and  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  extinguished  by  present 
methods.  The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which 
can  no  longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered 
American  interests  which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and 
to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop."  Acting  upon  this  Message  the 
CoK^ess  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Ecsolution  approved  by  the  Fresi- 
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dent  April  20, 1898,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  meino- 
raudum  submitted  by  the  Spauish  Coiiiinissioiiers,  based  its  demand 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinqsiish  its  authority  and  government 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  forces  from  Cnba  and  Ouban 
waters,  npon  conditions  iu  Oaba  (so  near  the  United  States)  which  were 
declared  to  be  such  that  they  could  no  longer  be  endured. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  record  of  the  events  which  followed 
that  demand,  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Commission,  and 
which  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the 
enforced  relintiuishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty  will  result  in  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  not  in  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  United  States.  This  r^sum^  of  events  which  led  to 
the  United  States  taking  up  arms  is  not  made  to  wound  the  suacepti- 
bilities  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  its  distinguished  representatives  upon 
this  Oommissiou,  bnt,  in  view  of  the  tiuth  of  history  and  the  statements 
made  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Goinmissiouera, 
less  could  not  be  said  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.  Not 
having  taken  up  arms  for  its  own  advancement,  having  refrained  from 
acquiring  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  the  United  Slates  now  seeks  to 
attain  a  peace  consistent  with  its  ends  and  purposes  in  waging  war. 
In  asking,  as  a  victorious  nation,  for  some  measure  of  reparation,  it  has 
not  emulated  the  examples  of  other  nations  and  demanded  reparation 
in  money  for  the  many  millions  spent  and  the  sutterings,  privations 
and  losses  endured  by  its  people.  Its  relations  to  Cuba  have  been 
those  of  a  people  suffering  without  reward  or  the  hope  thereof. 

The  American  Commissioners  therefore  feel  that  they  are  fully  justi- 
fied both  in  law  and  in  morals  in  refusing  to  take  upon  themselves  in 
addition  to  the  burdens  already  incurred  the  obligation  of  discharging 
the  so-called  colonial  debts  of  Spain— debts,  as  heretofore  shown,  chiefly 
incurred  in  opposing  the  object  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  intervention  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  it  could  be  admitted,  as  is  argued 
in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Spauish  Commissioners,  that  the 
United  States  iu  this  relation  stands  as  the  agent  of  the  Ouban  jieople, 
the  duty  to  resist  the  assumption  of  these  heavy  obligations  would  be 
equally  imperative.  The  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government  itself  show 
that  these  debts  were  incurred  in  tlie  fruitless  endeavors  of  that  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  for  greater 
liberty  and  freer  government. 


True  copy: 


JOHH  B.   MOOEE. 


Peotooot^  No.  11.  Peotocolo  No.  11. 

Conference  of  October  31, 1898.  Conferencia  del  31  Octubre  Ae  1898. 

Present    On   the   part    of   the  Presentes.   Por  parte  de  los  Bs- 

United    States.     Messrs    Day  tados    Unidos    de    Amiirica.    los 

Davis    I>ye    Gray    Eeid    Moore  Senorea  Day.  Davis.  Fry&  Gray. 

Pergnsson  Eeid.  Moore.  Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain    Messrs.  Por  parte  deBspana,  los  Senores 

Montero-Bioa  Abarzuza,  Garnica,  Montero  Eios.  Abarzuza.  Garnica. 

Villa-IIrrutia,  Cerero,  OJeda.  YiUa-Urrutia.  Ceiero.  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding  Fu6  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 

session  was  read  and  approved.  la  sesioD  anterior. 
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The    Aineri(^an    Conimisnioners  El   Presidente  de  la  Comisi6ii 

stated  tliat,  in  accordance  with  the  Americana,   maoifteata  que,  con- 

understanding  expressed    in   the  forme  al  acuerdo  que  consigna  el 

protocol  wliicli  had  just  been  read,  acta  que  acaba  de  leerse,  los  Com- 

they  were  prepared  to  present  their  isarios  Americanos  estSn  dispues- 

proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  Phil-  tos  A  presentar  eu  propo8ioi6n  rela- 

Ippines.    The  proposal  was  read  in  tiva  ^  L'^iUpiiias.    La  proposici<in 

English  and  translated  into  Span-  ea  leida  en  ingles,  disputes  en  espa- 

lab,  and  delivered  to  the  Spanish  iiol,  y  entregada  &  los  Coinisarioa 

Commisaioners,    It  was  as  follows:  Espaiioles.     Su  conteuido  es  el  si- 

guiente : 

,    "The  American  Commissioners,  "LosComisarios  Americano8,ha- 

haviujr  been  invited  by  the  Spanish  biendo  sido  invitados  por  losOom- 

Commiasioners  at  the  last  confer-  iaarios  Espanoles  en  la  (iltinia  con- 

ence  to  present  a  proposition  in  fereneia  k  presentar  una  proposi- 

regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  cion  reapecto  de  las  Islas  Filipiuas, 

beg  to  submit  the  following  article  se  permiten   somet«r  sobre    esta 

on  that  subject:  caeati6n  el  articulo  aiguiente. 

('"Spain    hereby  cedes   to    the  "Espaua  por  eate  articulo  cede 

United     States    the    archipelago  A  los  Batados  Unidoa  el  arehipiel- 

known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  ago  couocido  por  Islas  Filipiuas, 

audlyingwithinthefollowinghne:  situado  dentro  de  las  lineas  sig- 

A  line  running  along  the  parallel  uientea:  una  lines  que  corre  A  lo 

of  latitude  21°  3U'  North  from  the  Iargodelparalelo21o30'delatitnd 

118th  to  the  127th  degree  meridian  Norte  dcade  el  grade  118  hasta  el 

of  longitude  East  of  Greenwich,  grado  127  del  meridian©  de  longi- 

thence  along  the  127th  degree  me-  tud  Este  de  Greenwich;  y  de  aqui 

ridian  of  longitude  East  of  Green-  A  lo  largo  del  giado  127  raeridiano 

wich  to  the  parallel  of  4*^  45' Worth  de  longitud  Este  de   Greenwich 

latitude,  thence  along  the  parallel  hasta  el  paralelo  4°  45'  de  latitud 

of  4°  45' North  latitude  to  its  inter-  Norte;  y  de  aqui  &  lo  largo  del 

section  with  the  meridian  of  longi-  paralelo  4°  45'  latitud  N©rte  hasia 

tude  IIS"^  35'  East  of  Greenwich,  su  interseccion  con  el  meridiano  re 

thence  along  the  meridian  of  longi-  longitud  119°  35'  Este  de  Greun- 

tude  119°  35'  East  of  Greenwieh  wich;  de  aqui  A  lo  largo  del  me- 

to  the  parallel  of  latitude  7^40'  ridiano  de  longitud  IIS*^  35' Eate 

North,  thence  along  the  parallel  of  de  Greenwich,  al  paralelo  de  lati- 

latitude  of  7^^  40'  North  to  its  in-  tud  7o  40'  Norte:  de  aqui  A  lo 

teraeetion  with  the  116th  degree  largo  del  paralelo  de  latitud  7°  40' 

meridian    of    longitude    East    of  Norte,  hasta  su  int«rsecci(Sn  con  el 

Greenwich,  thence  by  a  direct  line  grado  llti  del  meridiano  de  longi- 

to  the  intersection  of  the  10th  de-  tud  Bate  de  Greenwich;  de  aqui 

gree  parallel  of  North  latitude  with  por  aua  Ifnea  directa  A  la  intersec- 

the  118th  degree  meridian  of  longi-  cion  del  decimo  grado  paralelo  de 

tude  Eastof  Greenwich,  and  thence  latitud  Norte  con  el  118  grado  me- 

nlong  the  118th  degree  meridian  of  ridiano  de  longitud  Este  de  Green- 

longitudeEaatof  Greenwich  tothe  wich,    y  de  aqui  A  lo  largo  del 

parallel  of  latitude  21°  30'  North.'  grswlo  118  meridiano  de  lojigitnd 
Est©  de  Greenwich  al  paraJelo  de 
latitud  21°  30'  Norte. 

"A  proper  reference  to  the  ees-  "Una  ic«nci6n  oportuna  de  la 

sion  thus  proposed  maybe  inserted  ceaion  asi  propuesta,  puede  aer  in- 

in  the  article  of  the  treaty  relat-  aertada  en  el  articnlo  del  Tratado 

ing  to  public  property,  archives  relative  A  la  propiedad  piiblica, 

and    records    in    territory  which  Archives  y  actas  notariales  en  loa 

Sjiain    cedes  or  over  which  she  territories  que  Espaiia  cede  6  A 

relinquishes  her  sovereignty.  cnya  soberauia  renuucia. 
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"The  American  Commissioners 
beg  further  to  stat**  that  they  are 
prepared  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a 
etipulation  for  the  assumption  by 
tlie  United  States  of  any  existing 
indebtedness  of  Spain  incurred 
for  public  works  anrlimprovemeuta 
of  a  pacific  character  in  the 
Philippines," 

The  Spanish  Commissioners 
asked  for  an  adjournment  in  order 
tliat  they  might  examine  the  pro- 
posal, and  either  accept  it  or  pre- 
sent a  counter- proposal,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Oonimission  should 
meet  again  on  Friday,  the  4th  of 
November,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m., 
without  prejudice  to  asking  for  a 
postponement,  if  it  should  be  nec- 
essary. 

This  suggestion  was  accepted, 
and  the  couiereucewaK  accordingly 
adjourned. 

William  11.  Day 
OusHMAN  K.  Davis 
Wm.  P  Feyb 
Geo.  Gray 
Whitelaw  Keid. 
John  B.  Moore. 


"Los  Comisarios  Americanos  se 
permiten  ademis  manifestar  (jue 
estan  dispuestos  &  insertar  en  el 
Tratado  una  estipulaoi6n  per  la 
que  asmnintn  los  Estados  tJnidos 
cuiilquiera  deuda  de  Espaiia  con- 
ti-aida  para  obras  pi'iblicas  6 
mejoras  de  caracter  paciBco  en 
Fiiipinas." 

Los  Comisarios  Espalioles  piden 
un  aplazamieiito  para  estudiar 
dicha  proposici6n  y  sugieren  que 
anibas  Comisiones  se  reunan  de 
uTievo  el  viernes  proximo  (i  las  2  P. 
M.,  sin  perjuicio  de  ]>edir  uu  nufivo 
plazo  si  fuese  neuesariu. 


Acejitada    est^    indicaciiSn,    se 
levaiito  la  eesiun, 

E.  MOKTERO   Ef03 
B.  BE   ABARZUZA 

J.  DE  Gaenica 
W  R  DE  Villa  Ureutia 
Eafael  Cbreko 
Emilio  de  Ojbda 


Protocol  No.  12.  Protocolo  No  12. 

Conference  of  November  4,  1898.       Con/erenda  del  4  de  Noviemhre  A 


Present — On  the  part  of  the 
United  States:  Messrs.  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Giay,  Eeid,  Moore, 
Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs. 
Moittero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
Villa-Urrutia,  Cereio,  Ojeda. 

Tlie  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  tlie  Spanish 
Commission  stated  that,  having 
carefully  examined  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Commissioners  in  re- 
lation to  the  Philippines,  he  pre- 
sented a  counter- proposal  on  that 
subject,  which  counter-proposal  he 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Spanish  Commission,  who  handed 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
OommiBsioB. 


Presentes  Por  parte  de  los  Es- 
tados Unidos  de  America,  los 
Senores  Day.  Davis.  Frye.  Gray. 
Iteid.  Moore  Fergusson 

Por  parte  de  Espana  los  Seiiores 
Montero  Kios,  Abarzuza.  Garnica. 
Villa-Urrutia.  Oercro.  Ojcda. 

Fue  leida  y  iiprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesion  anterior, 

BlPresidente  delaComision  Es- 
panola  maniflesta  que  despu(^s  de 
Laber  examinado  atentamente  ia 
proposicidn  delos  Comisarios  Ame- 
ricanos, relativa  A  Filipiuas,  pre- 
senta  una  eontraproposici6n  sobre 
el  mismo  asunto,  que  entrega  al 
SecretariodelaConiisic^uEspanola, 
quien  &  su  vez  la  pone  en  manos 
del  Secretario  de  la  Comisidn  Ame- 
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The  American  Comitiissiouers  de- 
siring to  have  tiie  counterproposal 
translated  to  them  immediately,  it/ 
was  read  in  Bngliwh  by  their  Inter- 
preter; and  it  is  annexed  to  the 
protocol. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  then  stated  that  a» 
they  understood  from  the  reading 

Iof  the  paper  that  their  proposal 
was  rejected,  tliey  had  under  tiie 
rules  aright  to  file  ajncmorandum 
in  writiug  in  support  tliereof,  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
iu  order  that  the  paper  presented 
by  the  Spanish  Oommlssioners 
might  be  carefully  translated  and 
considered,  the  Americiau  OommiN- 
sioiiers  desii'ed  an  adjoiininient  till 
Tuesday,  the  8th  of  iJovember,  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners 
agreed  to  the  adjournment,  but 
stated  that,  as  their  paper,  besides 
rejecting  the  American  proposal, 
also  put  forward  a  counterpro- 
poBul,  they  understood  that  they 
would  have  the  right  to  submit  a 
memorandum  in  writing  iu  snjiport 
of  such  counter- proposal,  if  the 
American  Commissiouers  should 
r^ect  it. 

The  Commissioners  concurring 

in  opinion  upou  these  matters,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  to  the 
day  previously  fixed. 

"William  It.  Day 

CUSHMAN  K.  BAVIS 
"Wm.  P  Peye 
Geo.  Gbay 
WniTBLAW  Reid, 
Jouu  B.  MOOEE. 


Los  Comisarios  Americanos  d& 
seando  que  fuese  inmediatamente 
traducida  diclia  contraproposicion, 
i'a6  leida  eu  ingles  por  su  inter- 
prete  y  aiiadida  en  calidad  de  an- 
exo  al  presente  Protocol©. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Americana  manifiesta  que  eutiende 
que  de  la  leetura  del  anterior  doc- 
umeuto  se  despreude  ser  rechazada 
la  propo8ici6nde  la  Comision  Amer- 
icana, y  que  segun  el  reglamento 
tiene  esta  el  dereeho  de  presentar 
un  Memorandum  escrito  eu  apoyo 
de  aijuelia;  que  en  vista  de  ello  y 
^  flu  de  qac  pudiera  ser  traducido 
cuidadosaiaente  y  examinado  el 
docuuieiito  presentado,  los  Comisa- 
rios Americanos  deseaban  aplazar 
la  conferencia  hasta  el  martes  8  de 
Noviembre  A  las  2.  P.  m. 

Los  Comisarios  Espafioles  asien- 
ten  al  aplazamiento,  pero  anadeia 
que  el  documento  por  ellos  presea- 
tado  ademfis  de  rechazar  la  propo- 
siciou  Americana  contiene  una  coa 
tra-proposicidn  y  que  por  tanto  ea- 
tiendeu  que  asimismo  tendriau  el 
dereeho  de  presentar  un  Memoran- 
dum por  escrito  en  apoyo  de  su 
eontra-proposicii3n  si  esta  faese  re- 
chazada  por  los  coiuisaiios  Ameri- 

Sieiido  esto  acordado  por  los 
Comisarios,  se  aplaza  la  conferen- 
cia hasta  el  dia  y  hora  anterior- 
men  te  citados. 

E.  MoKTBRo  Rfos 

B.   DB   ABARZUZA 
J.  DE   (lAHNlCA 

W  B  i>B  Villa  Ubeotia 

TiAFAKL    CEBEEO 

Emilio  de  Ujbda 


AHNB5  TO  Protocol  No.  12. 


La  Comisii^n  Espanola  ha  leido  con  viva  sorpresa  la  proposicidn  que 

a  Americana  ha  presentado  en  lasesion  del  31  del  I'lltimo  mes  deOctubre. 

El  ^nico  articulo  que  eu  ella  se  contiene,  est^  reducido  &  que  Espaiia 
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cetla  a  los  Estados  Unidos  el  arcliipi^lago  coiiocido  por  Islas  FilipiuaB, 
situado  en  el  perimetro  alM  geogi'dlicaiaente  determinado. 

OoQtiene  ademda  dicha  proposicion,  auiique  no  para  que  forineu  parte 
del  articalo,  dos  p^nafos  de  loa  uualea  el  segundo  es  de  una importancia 
tal,  que  exige  que  la  Oomlsion  eispafiola  haya  de  ocuparse  eu  este  eserito 
especialraente  de  su  contenido. 

Los  Comisarios  espaiioles  acaban  de  deeir  quo  les  ha  causado  viva 
eorpresa  esta  prop08ici6ii,  y  es  de  su  deber  expouer  las  razones  que  tal 
sentimiento  expliean. 

Desde  la  primera  conferencia  liasta  la  Mtima,  los  Senores  Oomisarioa 
Americanos  sostuvieron  eoustauteinente,  y  alegaron  como  principal 
fuudamento  de  los  proyectos  sobre  Cuba  y  Puerto  Eico,  que  en  estas 
conferencias,  ambas  Coinisiones  teiiian  que  atenerse  &  las  baaes  estable- 
cidas  en  los  preliminares  de  paz,  que  habiau  sido  conveiiidos  y  flrmados 
el  12  de  Agosto  Ultimo.  Lo  misnio  declan  y  eontinuan  diciendo  los 
Comisarios  Espafioles.  La  unica  difereucia  entre  los  unoa  y  loa  otros 
cousistio  en  que  los  Americanos  sostenian  que  aquel  doeuinento  habia 
de  ser  entendido  estrictamente  en  su  sentido  literal,  sin  querer  tomar 
eii  cousideraci6n  para  fljar  este  sentido  ningun  otro  dato,  antecedeute 
ni  doeumento.  Y  como  en  el  Protocolo  no  se  habia  eaorito  la  fraae 
"Douda  de  Cuba  o  de  Puerto  Rico",  entendiau  que  por  eata  razon 
Espaua  debia  transmitir  6  ceder  sn  aoberania sobre  aquellaa  i8las,qiie- 
d^ndose  con  sus  obligacionea.  Loa  Comisarios  EaparioleBjpor  la  invorsa, 
entendlaii  que  el  sentido  literal  del  Protocolo  debia  fijarae  teniendo 
l)reseutes  no  solo  las  reglas  generales  del  Derecho  internacional  sobre 
interpretacidn  de  los  tratados,  aino  tambifjn  laa  negoeiacioues  en  qne 
ambas  partes  lo  liabian  preparado  y  en  que  de  autemano  lo  liabian 
oflcialmente  interpretado. 

Pues  bien,  la  proposici6n  i»reteiidiendo  la  cesidn  por  EapaRa  de  laa 
lalaa  Filipinas  4  loa  Estadns  T7nidoa,  no  solamente  no  cabe  dentro  de 
los  articuioa  del  Protocolo,  aino  que  estd  en  notoria  contradiocifin  con 
1^1,  y  es,  en  opinion  de  la  Comision  eapanola,  au  flagrante  infraccion. 

Contiene  aquel  convenio  aeia  articulos  y  de  ellos  solamente  el  tereero 
se  refiere  al  Archipii^Iago  I'ibpino,  Dice  asi  literalmente  traducido 
del  texto  oficial  franees: 

"Loa  Estados  Unidos  ocupanVn  y  tendriin  la  ciudad,  la  bahia  y  el 
piierto  de  Manila,  esperaudo  la  conclusion  de  un  tratado  de  paz  que 
dcberA  determinar  la  iuspecci6n  (controle),  la  dispoaicion  y  el  gobieruo 
de  laa  Mlipinas."  Esto  es  lo  linico  que  hay  en  el  Protocolo  sobre  el 
archipiflago. 

Annque  la  Comision  espafiola  adoptaae  para  la  Interpretaeion  de  este 
artlculo,  el  estreclio  criterio  del  sentido  literal  quo  la  americana  ao- 
stiene  (por  extrano  que  aea  este  sostenimiento),  que  debe  aplicarse,  no  se 
podria  deeir  otra  cosa  eino  que  en  aquella  disposieion  se  aeord6  la 
ocupaci6n  meramente  temporal  6  provisional  de  Manila  y  su  puerto  y 
baliia  por  los  Estados  Unidoa  liasta  que  ae  liioiese  el  tratado  de  paz  eu 
que  se  babia  de  determinar  6  convenir  sobre  la  iuapeccion,  la  disposieion 
y  el  gobieruo  de  Pilipinaa. 

4Qu6  tiene  ^sto  que  ver  cou  un  cambio  6  ceai6n  de  soberania? 

La  primera  parte  del  articulo  es  completamente  olara.  No  ofrece  la 
menor  duda  de  que  alii  lo  uiiico  que  se  convino  sobre  Manila,  su  baliia 
y  puerto,  fu6  su  ocupacion,  no  deflnitiva,  aino  provisional,  por  los 
Estados  Unidos,  ocupacion  que  no  babia  de  durar  m^s  que  hasta  la 
celebracidn  del  Tratado  de  paz.  No  necesita  el  sentido  literal  del  texto 
comprobaci6n  alguna.  Mas  si  la  nccesitara,  pueden  loa  Seiiorea  Comi- 
sarios Americanos  registrar  el  ndmero  19  del  Libro  amarillo,  que  acaba 
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de  pnblicar  el  Gobierno  de  la  EepCililica  Francesa.  Dicho  nlimero  con- 
tiene  la  (Jircular  que  Ji  ioa  ties  dias  de  firmado  el  Protocolo,  dirigio  el 
Seiior  Ministro  de  uegocios  extraiigeros  de  Francia  k  sua  EmbajadoreB 
en  Earopa,  ditiidolea  cuenta  de  la  mieion  5.  que  el  Gobierno  de  la 
Bepliblica  se  Labia  preatado  que  desempeiiara  8u  Embajador  en  Wash- 
ington para  ofreeer  la  paz  al  Gobierno  de  los  Estado^  Uuidoa  en  uom- 
bre  del  de  Su  Majestad  Catolica.  Y  eu  esta  Circular  dice  el  Seuor 
Ministro  que  su  Embajador  en  aquella  capital  habfa  firmado  en  nombre 
de  Espana,  y  A  au  ruego,  un  rrolocolo  que  contenfa  las  exigencias  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  para  la  paz.  Enumera  el  Seiior  Ministro  tales 
exigencias  y  respecto  4  Filipinas  consigna,  como  la  unica  que  contenia 
a(\\ifi\6.Q&xri\e,\ito,\A  ocu^aci6nFBOYISIOSALde  Manila  por  las  fuerzaa 
antericanas. 

Los  Senores  Comisarios  Americanos  no  desconocer^  la  ineontrasta- 
ble  fuerza  moral  del  testiuionio  del  Seuor  Ministro  de  la  Eepublica 
Francesa,  amiga  por  igual  de  los  dos  Estados  beligerantes,  y  cnyo  SeTior 
Ministro  no  podia  saber  el  conteuido  del  Protocolo,  siuo  por  el  autori- 
zadisimo  couducto  de  su  Embajador,  que  lo  habia  discutido,  convenido 
y  firmado  eu  nombre  de  Espana  con  el  Gobierno  Americano. 

El  cariicter  meramente  provisional  de  tal  ocupaei6n  subaiati6  aun 
deRpu<;8  de  firmado  el  Protocolo,  cuando,  contra  lo  convenido  en  su 
articulo  6°,  el  General  Menitt  se  apodero  de  la  plaza  por  la  fuerza. 
En  el  liltimo  piirrafo  del  niimero  5  de  las  regias  conveuidas  para  la 
capitulacion  y  que  fueron  firmadas  en  14  de  Agosto  en  nombre  del 
Ejercito  Americano  por  el  Brigadier  General  de  voluutarios  Mr.  E.  V. 
Green,  por  el  Capitiiu  de  la  Marina  Americana  Mr.  Lamberton,  por  el 
Teuientft  Coronol  6  Inspector  General  Mr.  Whittier  y  por  el  Teniente 
Corontl  y  Juez  Abogado  Mr,  Crowder,  se  lee  lo  siguiente:  "La  devo- 
lucion  de  las  armas  depositadas  por  las  fuerzas  Espanolas,  teudra  lugar 
cuando  se  evacue  la  plaza  por  las  misraas  6  por  el  l<lj^rcito  Americano." 

Ent6ndian,pues,  los  queesto  firmabanque  las  fuerzas  Americanas  no 
ocupaban  deiinitivamcute  la  plaza  porque  snponlan  que  podia  llegar  el 
caso  de  que  hubieran  de  evacuarla.  T  ai  snponian  esto,  claro  es  que 
entendian  que  era  meramente  provisional  la  ocupacion. 

Eh  verdad :  las  &aces  "  inapeccion,  disposici(3n  y  gobierno  de  las  Fili- 
pinas" no  tiene  nn  seutido  claro.  El  Gobierno  Bspailol  y  su  Kepresen- 
tante  en  Wasbington  ya  lo  hieieron  notar  reclamado  bq  explicaciou  al 
Gobierno  Americano  (que  no  la  dio)j  antes  de  flrmarse  el  Protocolo. 
Pero  cualquiera  que  sea  la  que  aliora  mtente  dar,  no  puede  Ilegarse,  en 
iiiugiin  caso,  ^  pretender  que  tales  frases  encierren  el  pensamiento  de 
la  ceai6n  de  la  soberania  de  Espana  en  el  arcbipifilago.  Esta  cesi6n 
alii  couvcnida,  6  sea  la  adquisicitin  ^  perpetuidad  del  arcJiipiiJlago  por 
los  Estados  Unidos,  estaria  en  coutradiccion  con  la  occapaci6n  exclu- 
siyamente  temporal  de  Manila,  tambiiin  alll  acordada,  ya  que  est^ 
expresamente  consignada  en  el  mismo  pArrafo. 

No  podriari  nunca  tampoco  admitirsc  con  arreglo  6.  las  mftximas  de 
interpretacic^n  de  los  Tratados  porque  tal  supueata  cesi6n  seria  un  bene- 
ficio  ^  favor  de  quieues  se  negaron  &  aclarar  sin  alegar  para  elJo  razon 
ulguna  valedcra,  cuaodo  oportunamente  ae  les  pidiA,  el  concept©  que  ya 
entonces  .iparecia  ambiguo  6  indot«rmiuado  de  tales  frases;  y  porque 
aun  sin  tal  razon,  babria  lugar  ^  aplicar  &  los  Seiiores  Oomiaarios  Ameri- 
canos, COB  «1  fundamento  que  ellos  no  tuvieron  para  aplicarla  ^  los  espa- 
iiolea  (segun  estos  entienden),'  la  razon  que  consignaron  en  su  Ultimo 
Memorandum,  y  segi'in  la  cual,  "la  abstencion  de  Espana  de  proponer 
en  el  Protocolo  la  condici6n  del  transpaso  de  la  Deuda,  la  incapacitaba 
para  proponeria  ahora."    Loa  Estadoa  TJuidoa  ae  abstnvierou  de  pro- 
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poner  k  Espaiia  en  el  Protocolo,  ftaiicii  y  abiertaiiiente,  eomo  franca  y 
abiertamente  debe  cousignarse  todo  eu  log  Tratados  que  sieuipre  se 
otorgau  para  ser  enteudtdos  y  cumplidos  de  biieua  tV;,  la  ceaion  de  aa 
Soberania  en  el  arctiipielago.  No  lo  hicieron,  y  por  eso  est^u  ineapaci- 
tados  de  propoiieria  ahora. 

Caanto  precede  roalmente  sobra  porque  existe  la  prneba  irrefutable 
jtara  los  Senorea  Comisarios  Americanos  de  que  al  firniarse  el  Protocolo 
de  Washington  el  dignieimo  Senor  Tresidente  de  la  Union  no  solo  no 
abrigaba  el  penaamiento  de  que  Espafia  liubiese  de  ceder  el  Archi- 
pi^lago  Filipino  &  los  Estados  Uiiidos,  sino  que  abrigaba  el  peusamiento 
contrario,  6  sea  el  de  que  Espaiia  habrd  de  conservar  alii  8u  Soberania. 

En  la  conferencia  que  el  Embajador  de  Fraucia  Seuor  Carabon  tuvo 
en  4  de  agoato  ultimo  con  Mr.  Mac-Kiuley  ^  presencta  de  su  Secretario 
de  Estado,  haeiSndole  obaervaciones  sobre  la  cesii^n  de  la  Isla  de  Puerto 
Bico  eu  compenaacion  de  los  gaatos  de  la  giierra,  el  Senor  Presidente 
le  contest^  mostrdndoae  inflexible  en  este  pnnto,  y  le  repiti6  que  la 
cueation  de  Filipinaa  era  la  (inica  que  no  estaba  ya  dejiniiivamente 
resuelta  en  su  pensamiento.  Con  tal  motivo  el  Senor  Oamboii  le  pidi6 
explicaciones  sobre  el  seutido  de  las  sobrediebas  frases  de  la  clfiusula 
3»  relativa  al  Archipi^lago  Filipino,  porcjue  apareeia  redactada  en 
ti^rminos  que  podian  prestai'se  &  los  temores  de  Espafia  n-specto  d  su 
soberania  en  aquellas  islas.  El  Seiior  Presidente  le  cooteato  las  sigui- 
entes  textuales  palabcaa:  "Ko  qaiero  dejar  snbsistir  wiugiiu  eqnivoco 
sobre  este  particular.  Los  negociadores  de  los  dos  paises  ser^n  los  que 
resuelvan  euales  sean  ias  ventajas  permanentes"  (fijese  la  atenciiSn  en 
la  frase:  no  "derechos")  "que  pediremosen  el  arcbipi^lago,  y  en  fin  los 
que  deeidan  la  intervencion,  (controle),  di8posici(3n  y  gobierno  de  Fili- 
pinas"  y  agreg6  "  El  Gobierno  de  Madrid  puede  tener  la  seguridad  de 
quej  hasta  ahora,  no  haynada  resnctto,  d  priori  en  mi  pensamiento  contra 
Ilspana,  aai  como  considero  que  no  bay  nada  decidido  contra  los  Estados 
TJnidos."  jUabeen  lo  poaibleque  nadie  dude  deque  el  12de  Agostoel 
Seiior  Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidos  al  firmar  su  Secretario  de 
Eatado  el  Protocolo,  no  tenia  el  pensamiento  de  esigir  A  Espafia  la 
cesion  de  su  Soberania  en  el  arcMia^lago  para  los  Estados  Unidosl 

Pero  baymds:  no  solo  no  tenia  ese  prop6sito,  sino  que  sus  frasea 
demuestran  que  tenia  el  de  que  Espana  babia  de  conservar  aquella 
Soberanfa.  Seglin  61  los  Comiaionados  en  Paris  Labian  de  aeordar  las 
vent^as  permanentes  que  ios  Estados  Unidos  pedirian  eu  el  archipii^lago. 
Pues  si  Espana  no  hubiera  de  conservar  su  soberania,  iqa6  ventajas 
para  el  porveuir  era  posible  que  pidieran  los  Comisionados  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  &  Espana  y  que  esta  babia  de  poder  concederles  ?  Si  loa  Bstadoa 
Unidos  se  babi'an  de  qncdar  con  la  soberania,  {c6mo  se  explica  que  sua 
ConiisionadoB  en  Paris  bubieran  de  pedir  a  Espana  ventajas  en  un 
archipi^lago  que  el  mismo  tiempo  habian  de  reelamar  y  reeibir  como 
euyol 

Mas  atiu  hay  otra  prneba,  tan  irrefutable  como  la  anterior  de  que  el 
Gobierno  de  Washington  no  solamente  entouces  estaba  ageno  4  todo 
peusamiento  y  proposito  sobre  la  soberania  del  Archipielago  Filipino, 
sino  que  consintio  que  ^ata  hnbiera  de  eoutinuar  en  Espafio,  excluyendo 
en  su  propio  pensamiento  toda  mudanza  sobre  este  punto  al  redactar 
primero  y  al  flrmar  deapufis  la  clausula  3*  del  Protocolo. 

Gontestando  al  Gobierno  de  Eapafia,  por  su  despawho  de  7  de  Agosto, 

al  Honorable  Seiior  Secretario  de  Estado  en  Washington,  que  le  habia 

hecbo  saber  en  el  suyo  del  31  de  Julio  laa  condiciones,  tales  como 

aparecen  redactadas  6  iucluidas  en  el  Protocolo,  bajo  las  euales  el 
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Gobierno  Americano  eataba  dispnesto  &  poner  termino  &  la  gnerra,  le 
deeia  el  Ministro  espanol  Bobre  la  base  3"  lo  que  sigue: 

"  Lft  base  refereiite  d  las  Islas  Filipinan  parece  &  nuestra  mteligencia 
demasiado  indeterminada.  En  primer  t^nnino  el  titalo  invocado  por 
lo8  E8ta,doB  Unidos  para  la  ocupacion  de  la  bah!a,  puerto  y  cladad  de 
Manila,  esperaudo  la  coneluaii5n  de  un  Tratado  de  paz,  uo  puede  eer  el' 
de  oonqulata,  porqne  la  ciadad  de  Manila  se  de&ende  aun;  4  peaar  del 
bloqueo  por  mar  y  el  asedio  por  tierra,  aquel  por  la  flota  Americana,  y 
^ste  por  las  fnerzas  que  acaudilla  un  iudigena  alentado  y  pertrechado 
por  el  Almiraute,  la  baudera  espaiiola  no  ha  eido  arriada.  En  Begundo 
lugar  el  Arcliipi61ago  Filipino  se  balla  intacto  en  poder  y  bajo  la 
8oberanIa  de  Espafia.  Bntiendepues  el  Gobierno  Espanol  que  la  ocupa- 
cion temporal  de  Manila  babr^  de  constituir  una  garantia.  Dicese  que 
en  el  Tratado  de  paa  se  determinar4  la  iutervencidn,  la  diaposicii5n  y  el 
gobierno  de  Filipinas,  y  como  )a  intencirin  del  Gobierno  federal  queda 
per  demas  velada  en  esta  clausula  interesa  d  este  Qobierno  consignar 
que  aceplando  la  base  tercera  no  renunda  d  priori  d  la  Soberania  total  del 
Arcbipielago  Mlipino,  Aeja/ndo  d  los  negoeiadores  el  cuidado  de  esUpular 
aoerca  de  las  reformas  acons^dblea  por  la  situafn6n  de  aquellas  posesiones 
y  el  nivel  de  cultura  desvs  naturaUs,  M  Gobierno  de  Su  Majestad  acepta 
la  base  5"  acompaiiada  por  la  declaracidn  supraMcha." 

Bien  claro  aparece  que  el  Gobierno  Bspaiiol  no  aeept6  la  linioa  base 
que  en  el  Protocolo  liay  sobre  Filipinaa,  sino  en  cuanto  en  ella  se  qui- 
Biera  decir  que  Manila  no  habia  de  ser  mSs  que  temporalmente  ocnpada, 
como  garantia,  y  que  la  interveucion,  la  disposicifin  y  el  gobierno  de 
que  en  la  base  se  bablaba,  tendrian  por  dnieo  objeto  el  rt^gimeu  y  gobi- 
erno interior  de  aquellas  islas,  pero  no  bu  soberania  total  que  Espaiia 
expresamente  ee  reaervaba  y  babia  de  conservar. 

Contra  eata  interpretacidn  dada  de  autemano  por  el  Gobierno  de  Su 
Majestad  Cat61ica  4  la  base  tercera  del  Protocolo,  y  en  cuyo  union 
sentido  la  aceptaba,  nada  dijo,  uada  indie6  el  Gobierno  de  Wasblngton 
antes  de  flrmarlo.  Por  la  inversa  el  Seiior  Secretario  de  Estado  al 
remitir  al  Seiior  Embajador  de  Francia  la  minuta  del  Protocolo  que 
babia  de  iirmarse  le  decia  en  una  carta,  que  la  nota  del  Gobierno  Espa^ 
uol  (que  era  la  en  que  se  hallaban  las  frases  anteriormente  transcritas,) 
contenia  en  bu  espiritu  la  aceptacion  por  Espaiia  de  las  condiciones 
propuestas  por  los  Estados  TJnidos.  Por  consigniente  la  coudicidn 
tercera  babia  sido  rodactada  por  el  Gobierno  Americano  en  el  mismo 
sentido  en  que  la  entendia  el  Gobierno  Espanol,  porque  uo  podia  decir, 
eu  otro  caso,  el  Sefior  Secretario  de  Estado,  con  vista  de  la  Nota  en  que 
constaba  el  unico  sentido  aceptable  para  el  Gobierno  Espanol,  quo  este 
la  aceptaba. 

Asi  i>ue8;  los  Estados  Unidos  podrin  reclamar  hoy  tal  soberaiiia, 
mas  para  eata  reclamacidn  no  pueden  fundarse  en  el  Protocolo, 

Y  jqu^  otro  titulo  que  no  sea  i5st6  pueden  alegar  contra  la  volontad 
de  Espaiia? 

En  el  protocolo  se  fljaron  las  bases  que  loa  Estados  Unidos  exigian  & 
Espana  para  la  paz,  6  lo  que  es  lo  mismo  todas  las  condiciones  que  los 
Estados  Unidos  imponfan  6  EspaQa  para  que  pudiera  aqueila  restable- 
cerae  entre  los  dos  paises.  A  la  vez  se  acordo  alii,  la  inmediata  suspen- 
sion de  las  hostilidades,  saspensi<3n  que  por  parte  de  Espafia  fuiS 
religiosamente  observada  hasta  el  presente;  Por  lo  tank)  los  Estados 
Unidos  no  pueden  ni  tienen  derecho  para  exigir  hoy  &  Espafia  m^s 
condiciones  onerosas,  que  las  conteuidas  en  el  Protocolo,  por  cansas 
anteriores  &  su  fecha,  una  vez  que  entonees  no  impusierou  m5.8  que  las 
que  alii  est^n  escritas,  d^ndoaecon  su  aceptacion  por  satisfeclios:  ni 
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por  eansas  posteriores  ya  que  desde  entonces  EspaSa  no  ejeonto  acto 
algano  de  agresion  ni  dio  motivo  A  iiuevas  exigeucias  ni  reclamaciones 
de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Si  por  motives  que  no  est^n  en  la  esfera  de  ia  competencia  de  la 
Comision  Eapanola,  el  Gobieruo  Americano  deseaahora  adquiririasobe- 
rania  del  arehipi^lago  fllipino,  no  es  ciertamente  el  medio  adecuado 
para  el  logro  de  su  proposito  una  reelamacirtn  liecha  al  aiiiparo  de  los 
prelimjnares  de  paz  eonvenidos  en  el  Protocolo  flrmado  en  Wasliing- 
tou  en  12  de  Agosto  por  ambas  Altaa  Partes. 

Los  Comisarios  EspaDoles  indicaron  al  principio  de  eate  eacrito  que 
el  2"  pArrafo  que  desput^s  del  proyeetado  articulo  conteuia  la  proposi- 
ci6n  Americana  era  de  tal  importancia  que  les  imponia  la  iiecesidad  de 
oeuparse  especiaiinente  de  su  coutenido. 

Diiibos  Sres  ComlBarios  manifestan  en  6\  que  est^n  dispu^tos  d 
ineertaren  ol  tratadoniia  estipnlacidn  por  la  que  asuniirdn  loa  Estados 
Unidos  cualquiera  deuda  de  Espaua  contraida  para  obras  publicas  6 
mejoras  de  cardcter  pacifico  en  Filipinaa. 

El  Archipi^lago  est^  efectivamente  gravado  con  una  denda  de  200 
millones  de  pesetas,  garantizada  con  la  bipoteca  de  los  produetos  y 
reiidimieatos  de  la  Aduana  de  Manila;  y  pesan  adeniAs  sobre  la  Corona 
obligaciones,  cargas  de  justicia  y  otras  pensiones  de  meuor  importancia, 
del  servicio  exduaivo  de  aquella  Colonia. 

I'or  lo  que  haee  6,  la  denda  hipotecarla,  ya  ban  consignado  los  Comi- 
sarios Espaiiolea  con  ocasiOn  de  la  deuda  de  la  misma  clase  que  peaa 
bipotecariamente  sobre  la  reuta  de  las  Aduanas  y  sobre  todos  loa 
impuestos,  directos  6  Indireetos  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  que  no  pneden 
siqniera  admitir  discusion  acerca  del  valor  y  eticacia  de  tales  bipotecas. 

Constituidas  legalmente  porun  Soberano  legitimo  y  legitimamente 
adquiridas  por  los  particulares  de  diversas  nacioralidadesque  se  inte- 
resaron  en  equellas  opera«ione8  de  credito,  Espaiia  no  es  dueiia  de  los 
derechos  de  estas  terceras  personas  que  estdn  al  amparo  de  las  leyes 
que  protegen  la  propiedad  privada,  para  que  en  un  Tratado  con  los 
Estados  Unidos  ni  con  otra  Poteucia  alguna,  pueda  eousentir  en  uada 
que  signifique  6  implique  una  lesion  de  derechos  que  no  son  suyoa.  8e 
lovedan  los  deberes  mds  elementales  de  la  probidad  publica  y  privada, 

Espana  no  reclama  el  reconocimiento  de  esas  deudas  hipotecarias  para 
sa  propio  beneflcio,  puesto  que  su  tesoro  no  se  lia  obligado  &  pagar  tales 
deudas  sino  subsidiariamente,  esto  es,  solamente  en  el  easo  en  que  no 
fueran  suflcientes  las  reiitas  6  impuestos  hipoteca<los.  Si  hace  tal  recla- 
macion  es  solamente  en  cumplimiento  de  un  deber  moral  que  peaa 
sobre  todo  deudor  boiirado  y  adem^s  en  beneficio  de  los  tenedores  de 
su  deuda  propia,  los  cuales  no  podrian  meiios  de  ver  un  peligro  para  sas 
intereses  en  el  hecbo  de  que  Espaua,  sin  estar  6,  ello  obligada,  recargase 
las  obligaciones  de  su  tesoro  con  otras  cuautiosas  &  que  hnbiera  de 
atender  juntamente  que  fi  las  suyas  propiaa  y  corrieudo  el  peligro  de 
que  ana  recuraos  no  bastasen  para  atender  i  todas.  La  deuda  y  obli- 
gaciones de  las  Coloiiias  que  &  ella  directamente  interasaii  son  las  que  no 
gozan  del  privilegio  de  una  hipoteca,  porque  respecto  A  ellas  estii  princi- 
palmente  obligada  al  pago,  y  entiende  que  no  es  justo  que  cuando  las 
ha  contraido  por  y  para  sus  colonias,  baya  de  coutiimar  despaSs  de 
perderlas,  gravada  con  tales  cargas,  que  son,  despui^s  de  todo,  una 
pequena  parte  del  iunienso  capital  que  en  aquellas  se  invirtid  y  que  ha 
cubierto  con  sua  propios  recursos. 

Quede  dicho,  por  lo  tanto,  y  eaperan  los  Gotnisarioa  Espanoles  que  no 
habr&n  de  tener  necesidad  de  repetirlo,  que  Espana  no  puede  ni  debe, 
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porqae  el  respeto  &  \i  ageno  se  lo  veda,  convenir  en  este  tratado,  ni  en 
jiingutio,  Bobre  nada  quo  implique  la  lesion  6  la  supresion  6  siquiera 
desconocimieiito  de  dei-echos  privados  y  ageaos  contra  la  volnntad  de 
BUS  legitlmos  y  particnlarea  duenos. 

Mas  afln  por  lo  que  toca  A  la  dneda  colonial  no  privilegiada,  bu  dig- 
nidad  y  el  respeto  que  se  debe  &  si  misma,  le  vedan  igualmente  admitir 
las  bases  que  resaltan  en  el  pdrrafo  de  la  proposition  de  que  se  est^ 
ocupando  y  que  consiste  en  el  examen  de  la  iiiversidn  que  Eapaiia  liaya 
podido  dar  A  los  productos  obteuidos  por  la  crea«i6n  de  dicbas  dued;is. 
Bsto  equivaldria  ^  someter  al  criterio  de  una  potenoia  extraiia  los  actos 
de  au  goblerno  interior.  Acertadoa  6  no,  (acertados  entiende  que  liau 
sido  todoa,)  fueron  perfectameiite  iegitimoa  y  est^n  al  amparo  de  su 
Soberanfa, 

Y  auu  en  la  inadmisible  hipfitesis  de  que  tal  acierto  no  hubiera  habido 
en  ellos,  no  aabeii  los  Oomisarios  Bspanoles  que  haya  iiadie  que  pueda 
bacer  depeuder  la  legitimidad  de  una  deuda  iegalmente  contraifla,  de 
la  inversioa  buena  6  mala,  que,  despu^s  de  coostituida,  liaya  dado  el 
deudor  &  bus  productos. 

Mo  ban  de  poner  tfirmino  loa  Comisarioa  Espanolea  ^  eate  escrito  sin 
Uamar  la  ateiicion  de  los  boiiorables  Oomisarios  Americanos  Bobre  un 
punto  que  no  puede  menos  de  set  resuelto  eu  el  tratado,  en  compli- 
niiento  de  lo  conveuido  enlabase6*del  protocolo:  diceestaaai:  "Una 
vez  terminado  y  flrmado  este  protocolo,  deberfln  suspenderse  las  boati- 
lidadea  eu  loa  dos  paisea,  y  ^  este  efecto  se  deberitn  dar  drdeuea  por 
cada  uiio  de  los  doa  Gobiernoa  &  los  Jefea  de  sua  fuerzaa  de  mar  y  tierra, 
tan  pronto  como  sea  poaible." 

Ta  antes  de  la  flrma  del  Protocolo,  el  Sr  Preaidente  de  la  TJniou, 
deapu^B  de  enterar  aJ  8r  Embajador  de  Fraucia  el  dia  30  de  Julio 
I'lltimo,  de  las  coudlcionea  que  los  Bstados  Unidos  imponiau  ^  Eepaua 
para  restablecer  cou  ella  la  pas,  le  manifesto  que  oonsentia  en  conceder 
la  suspension  de  bostilidadea  en  seguida  que  el  Senor  Ministro  de  Estado 
Espanol  hidera  saber  al  Embajador  deFrantnoySurepresentante  en  Wash- 
ington, que  aceptaba  las  negodadones  aobre  las  bases  indicadas  por  el 
Oobierno  federal;  y  que  autorizaia  d  ddoho  Embajador  pa^afirmar  en  su 
nombre  el  acta  preliminar  que  ponia  tSrmtno  a  las  hostilidades. 

El  Gobierno  espailol  manifest^  su  conformidad  con  taies  bases,  y 
autorizo  al  Embajador  de  Franeia  para  aceptarlas  y  flrinarlas  en  an 
nombre,  por  au  despacbo  de  7  de  Agosto,  que  fu6  immediatamente 
comuiiicado  al  Gobieiiio  de  AVaaliington.  Apeaar  de  esto,  laa  hostili- 
dades no  ae  siispendieron  eutonces.  Mas  al  fin  se  acordo  su.  suspension 
pocos  dias  desputa,  6  sea  el  dia  12,  por  el  meucionado  art  6"  del 
protocolo. 

Esto  no  obstante  el  dia  13,  el  Genera!  Merritt,  Jefe  de  las  fuerzas 
Americanas  en  Manila,  y  el  Admirante  de  la  flota  en  aquella  bahfa,  exi- 
gieron  la  rendici6n  de  la  plaza,  y  por  no  prestarse  &  ella  sua  autoridadea, 
rompieron  el  fuego  diehas  fuerzaa  contra  el  polvorfn  de  iSan  Aatonio 
Abad,  y  contra  las  trincheras  que  defendian  la  ciudad  del  lado  de  tierra, 
causando  iuneceBariameDte  un  ntimero  considerable  de  bfyaa  4  laa 
fuerzaa  espanolas,  que  hubieran  entreiiriido  paciUcamentela  ciudad  4  los 
Americanos,  en  cumplimiento  de  la  base  3'  del  Protocolo,  para  que  la 
conservaaen  en  garantia  hasta  la  celebraci6n  del  tratado  de  paz. 

El  General  Merritt  entro  por  la  fucrza  en  Manila,  bizo  prisionera  de 
guerra  en  guarnici6n  coutpuesta  de  8  4  9,000  hombres,  se  apoder6  de  los 
fondos  ptiblicos  y  de  !a  reeaudaci<>n  de  los  impuestos,  iucluso  loa  de 
Aduanaa,  nombr6  inte'rdente  general  y  Adminiatrador  de  la  bacieuda 
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pfiblica  y  recoleotor  de  dichoa  impuestoa  4  los  ofioialea  de  sn  eji^rcito  qne 
tuvo  por  convenietite,  destituyeudo  jior  eeto  4  los  fiincionarios  espauolea; 
relevfi  al  Commaudante  Espatiol  de  la  guardia  civil  encargadsi  del  ordea 
publico;  eonstituy6  tribunales  mQitares;  abri6  el  puerto  de  Manila  y 
todoslos  dem^B  deFiliplDaaque  se  hallaban  enposeaidndesusfaerzas 
de  mar  y  tierra,  al  eomercio  de  8u  naeiou  y  a!  de  los  ECutralea,  previo  el 
pago  de  loa  derechoa  qne  rigiesen  al  tiempo  do  an  iDtroducci6n  y  qne 
BUS  fnncionarios  percibieron.  Todo  esto  eonsta  en  el  a<;ta  preliiniiiar  de 
capitalaci^n  del  13  de  Agosto,  en  la  capitaliici6ii  misma  del  14,  en  el 
bando  del  General  Merritt  de  igual  feclia,  en  sus  ordenes  de  22  y  23  del 
propio  mea,  y  en  las  dem^  dictadaa  por  las  Autoridadea  y  fanc!on»rios 
Americanos  en  Manila. 

El  Gobierno  espaiiol  reclamo  al  de  Washington,  contra  todo  loalli 
octtrrido,  por  condncto  de  la  Embajada  franceaa,  en  29  de  Agosto,  3  y 
11  de  Septieuibre  liltimo,  insistiendo  despnes  liasta  el  presente,  en  Ins 
mismas  reclamaciones,  y  seiialadainente  en  ia  inmediata  libertad  de 
la  guarntcion  priaionera  en  Manila  y  en  la  devolacion  de  ana  aruias, 
qiiesto  qne  por  nna  parte  no  podia  enviar  refuerzoa  deade  la  Peninsula 
al  Arcbipiclago,  cnyo  envfo  tampoeo  veian  con  Luenos  ojos  los  Estados 
Unidoa,  y  por  la  otra,  neeesitaba  aquellas  fuerzaa  para  liberal  &  mil- 
lares  de  eapailolea  prisioueros  de  los  insurrectos  tagaloa,  y  victimas  de 
sus  maloa  tratamiontos,  y  para  eombatir  y  dominar  aqnella  in8arpecci6n 
de  sua  propios  ailbditos.  IjM  reclamacionea  del  Gobierno  Bspaiiol  fneron 
haata  ahora  iniitiles.  Estos  heclios  continiian  cada  dia  tomando  peor 
aspecto.  El  21  do  Septienibre  el  Capit^n  W.  P.  Moftbt,  nomtirado  por 
el  Prevoste  Gobernador  Americano,  encargado  de  las  priaioiies  de  la 
pla^a  de  Bilibid,  con  facultad  de  diaponar  la  entrada  y  libertad  de  toda 
clase  de  preaos,  ae  la  did  &  dos  Ilamados  Silvestre  Lacoy  y  Marcos 
Alarc<^n,  que  eataban  proreaadoa  por  el  deiito  de  robo  en  cnadt-illa,  & 
otros  doa  que  lo  eataban  por  desercidn,  &  6  que  lo  estaban  por  desa- 
cato,  4  otro  que  lo  eataba  por  asalto  y  robo  y  &  otroa  trea  que  lo  estaban 
por  liomicidio.  Oomo  se  ve,  todoa  estos  presoa  Estaban  en  la  c^reel 
por  dclitos  comnnes.  Este  hecho  inaudito  fnd  oomnuicado  al  Gobierno 
de  8.  M.  0.  por  la  Gomandancia  General  del  Apostadero  de  Manila. 

Ahora  bien,  se  hace  preciso  exarainar  todoa  eatoa  hechoa  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  de  su  legalidad  y  con  relacidn  i'l  lo  que  en  la  clllnsnia  6* 
del  protocolo  se  habia  conveuido,  y  constituia  nna  formal  obligaci6n 
para  ambos  Gobiemoa. 

L  Desde  cuando  debi6  coraenzar  &  producir  ana  efeotos  la  suapensiAn 
le  las  hostilidades  acordada  en  dicha  cMuaula  6^1  La  contestacidn  no 
es  dndosa.  El  texto  es  claro  yexplieito;  las  hostilidadea  babian  do 
suspenderse  desde  la  conelusi6n  yjtrma  del  protocolo. 

Eato  ocurri6  en  la  tarde  del  12  de  Agosto,  Por  lo  tanto,  desde  dicha 
tarde  los  actos  de  guerra  qne  eualquiera  de  loa  beligerantes  ejeciitara, 
babian  de  tenerae  como  no  heclios  para  el  efeetoderestablecer  el  "statu 
quo  ante"  el  momento  de  la  flrma  del  protocolo. 

Es  ocioso  y  hasta  seria  ofensivo  para  la  alta  ilustracidn  de  la  Co- 
miai6n  Americana  exponer  aqul  la  doctrina,  no  soto  admitida  deade  los 
tiempos  de  Grotins  sin  contradicci6n  en  el  Derecho  y  en  las  prActicaa 
internaeioiiales,  y  4  que  prestan  au  asentimiento  y  an  apoyo  todoa  los 
ilnstrea  tratadistas  Anglo-Americanoa  que  de  la  materia  se  han  ocupado, 
sino  que  ademda  est^  elevada  en  los  Estados  Unidos  ft  la  cate^orfa  de 
Derecho  establecido,  en  el  arto  140  de  sus  instrncciones  para  los 
Ej6rcitoa  en  Oampaua,  que  dice  asi:  "EI  armisticio  liga  &  los  beliger- 
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antes  ^  partiu  del  dia  convenido  entre  ellos  para  su  ejecueWn,  pero  los 
oflciales  de  los  dos  ej6icitos  no  eon  responsablea  de  esta  ejecuci6n,  mfts 
que  desde  el  dia  en  que  el  armisticio  Jes  ha  eido  oficialmeute  notifioado." 

El  dia  de  la  ejeciicidn  fljado  en  el  Articulo  6°  del  Protoeolo  faS  el  en 
que  se  concluyese  y  flrniase:  asi  textualmente  se  dice  alU:  "A  la  con- 
clusion y  flrma  de  este  Protoeolo  las  hostilidades  entre  los  dos  paises 
deberAn  aer  suspendidas." 

Bl  General  Merritt  y  el  Almirante  de  la  escnadra  no  ser^n  persooal- 
mente  reaponsables  de  la  sangre  que  innecesariamente  derramaron  el 
dia  13,  si  entonces  no  tenfan  noticia  oflcial  del  Protoeolo  que  se  habia 
firmado  el  dia  anterior  en  Washington,  pero  esto  no  obsta  para  que, 
como  dice  uno  de  loa  m^  ilustres  tratadistas  del  derecho  Internacional, 
el  honor  militar  exije  abstenerse  escrupulosamente  de  aprovecharae  de 
toda  ventaja  que  podria  sacarse  de  la  ignorancia  de  las  tropaa  que  no 
liubieran  sido  todavia  iuformadas  del  armisticio.  £u  casoa  como  este 
la  Poteucia  beligerante  cuyas  fuerzaB,  por  ignorancia,  ejecutaron  un 
acto  de  guerra,  no  puede  aproveeharse  de  sua  ventajas  y  debe  reponer 
las  cosas  al "  statuo"  quo  ante"  iudemnizando  al  beligerante  perjudicado 
de  los  dauos  y  perjuicios  que  por  aquel  acto  de  guerra  se  le  liubieran  in- 
terido,  y  restituyendo,  como  dice  el  ilustre  publicista  anglo-americano 
Dudley  Field,  todas  las  presas  hechas  eu  contravenci6n  del  armisticio. 

Esto  es  tan  elemental  y  vulgar  en  los  Bstadoa  Unidos,  que  ea  sus 
colegios  airve  de  texto  la  obra  titulada  "Elemeutos  de  Derecho  inter- 
nacional  y  Leyea  de  Guerra"  escrita  por  el  Mayor  General  Halleck  y 
en  cuya  edicion  de  Filadelfla — psiglna  ^83  se  lee  lo  siguiente: 

"La  tregua  liga  H  laa  partes  eontratantes  desde  el  momenta  de  s«  eon- 
elusidn  A  menos  que  no  se  estipule  especialmente  otra  cosa,  pero  no  liga 
5,  los  individuos  de  una  nacion  hasta  el  punto  de  baeerles  persoualmente 
responsables  de  su  ruptura  mieutras  no  tengan  noticia  actual  y  posi- 
tiva  de  ella. 

"  Por  conaiguiente,  si  los  individuos  sin  conocimiento  de  la  suspen- 
sion de  hostilidades,  matan  un  euemigo  6  deatruyen  su  propiedad,  no 
cometen  por  tales  actos  un  crimen  ui  estdn  obligados  6,  indemnizaciou 
pecuniaria,  pero  si  se  hacen  prisioneroa  6  presaa,  el  soberano  estd  en  la 
oblit/acidn  de  porter  d  aquellos  inmediatamente  en  libertad  y  de  restituir 
las  presas." 

Bl  Gobierno  americano  no  ha  puesto,  baata  aliora,  en  libertad  4  la 
guariiiei6n  prisionera  de  Manila,  ni  ba  reducido  su  ociipaci6n  biSlica  de 
la  plaza  ii  los  limitesdeun  simple  derecho  de  guaruici^n  en  ella,  quaes, 
segdn  el  articulo  3"  del  Protoeolo,  lo  liuico  k  que  tenia  derecho  como 
garantia  hasta  el  Tratado  de  Paz. 

Los  Oomisionados  espaiioles,  por  lo  tanto,  en  cumplimiento  de  lo 
expreaamente  convenido  en  el  Protoeolo,  entienden  que  en  el  Tratado  de 
Paz  debe  consignarse: 

1".  La  entrega  inmediata  de  la  plaza  al  Gobierno  Espaiiol, 

2°,  La  libertad  inmediata  de  la  guaruicion  de  la  misma. 

3°,  La  devolucion  al  Gobierno  Bapauol  de  todos  los  tbudos  y  propie- 
da<les  pfiblicaa  de  que  ee  apoder6  el  Ej^rcito  Americano  despu^s  de 
entrar  en  la  plaza  y  de  los  impuestos  de  todas  elases  que  ha  venido 
peroibiendo  y  que  pereiba  hasta  su  devoluoi6n;  y, 

4".  El  compromiso  por  parte  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Indemnizar  & 
Espana  de  los  gravisimos  perjuicios  que  le  ha  ocasionado  con  la  reten- 
cion  de  aquellas  tropaa  prisionwaa,  porque  fi  esto  fu6  debido  queimpu- 
nemente  ee  propagase  la  inanrrecion  tagala  en  la  Isla  de  Luzdn  y  au 
invaaiOn  en  las  Islas  Visayas,  y  porque  tambi^u  4  esto  mismo  ba  sido 
debidala  contiiiua.ci6n  de  los  malos  tratamientos  de  los  millareB  de 
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prisioneros  espafioles  civileB  y  militarea,  &  que  impuQemente  contimian 
Bometi^ndolea  las  fuerzas  msarrectas  tagalas. 

En  virtud  de  cnanto  precede  la  Oomisii^n  Espanola  tiene  el  lienor  de 
hacer  4  la  Oomision  Americana  la  siguiente  proposicion : 

Primeko.  Que  no  puede  acepter  la  proposicion  que  lia  presentado 
pidieiido  la  ceeion  de  la  soberania  del  Archipifilago  Filipino  &  los  Esta- 
doa  Uuidos  por  eutender  que  es  contraria  i  los  prelimiiiarea  de  paz  con- 
venidos  en  rf  Protocolo  de  Washington;  y 

SeGtUNDO.  Que  en  au  conseouenoia  la  invita  ^  que,  de  aeuerdo  con  lo 
convenido  en  los  mencionados  articulos  3°  y  6"  del  Protocolo,  se  airva 
preaentar  una  proposicion  Bobre  la  intervenci<)n,  disposiei6ii  y  gobieruo 
del  Archipii^lago  Filipino,  y  sobro  el  compromiso  que,  segiin  lo  que  se 
acaba  de  decir,  deben  contraer  los  Estados  Uiiidoa  por  efecto  del  heclio 
de  guerra  ejeoutado  por  sus  tropas  de8pu(^.8  de  firraado  el  Protocolo, 
apoder^udose  ^  viva  fuerza  de  la  ciudad  do  Manila  y  ejecutando  los 
actoB  que  esUn  fuera  de  los  fmicoa  derechos  que  loa  Estados  Uuidos 
podian  ejercer  en  aquella  ciudad  y  so  baliia  y  puerto,  con  arreglo  ^  lo 
conveuido  en  la  mencioiiada  base  3*  del  Protocolo. 

Esta  couforme 

Emilio  DS  Ojeda 


[TranslatTOd.] 

Annex  to  Protocol  No.  VJ. 
proposition. 

The  Spanish  OommiBsiou  has  read  with  great  surprise  the  proposition 
presented  by  the  American  Oommission  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  31st 
of  October,  ultimo. 

The  only  article  which  said  proposition  contains  is  reduced  to  pro- 
viding for  the  cession  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  of  the  sirchipeliigo 
known  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  situated  within  the  perimeter  geo- 
graphically determined  in  Its  text. 

But  in  addition  thereto  the  proposition  contains  two  paragrapha,  not 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  article,  the  second  of  which  ia  of  such 
importance  as  to  demand  from  the  Spanisli  Commission  to  deal  with  it 
specially  in  this  paper. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  have  stated  that  the  American  proposi- 
tion excited  in  them  great  surprise,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  which  explain  that  feeling. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  conference,  the  American  Comiidssionera 
have  been  alleging  constantly — and  that  allegatiou  was  the  principal 
ground  upon  which  their  drafts  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  llico  were 
based — that  in  their  conferences  the  two  Commissions  have  to  abide  by 
the  bases  established  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  agreed  upon  and 
signed  on  the  12th  of  August  ultimo.  The  same  was  said  and  con- 
tinues to  be  said  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners.  One  difference,  how- 
ever, has  existed  in  this  respect  between  the  two  Commissions,  and 
this  has  been  that  the  American  Commissioners  understand  that  the 
Protocol  should  be  construed  according  to  its  letter,  strictly,  and  with- 
out taking  iuto  consideration  any  data,  antecedent  or  document.  For 
this  reason,  as  the  words  "  Debt  of  Cuba,  or  of  Porto  Rico"  were  not 
written  on  the  Protocol,  they  have  deemed  that  Spain  should  transmit 
or  cede  her  sovereignty  over  the  iatandSj  bat  should  retain  tbd  latter's 
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obligations.  Tlie  Spaiiiaii  Comraiasiouera  understand,  on  the  contrary, 
tlmt  for  dotermiiiiiig  tlio  literal  meaning  of  the  Protocol  it  is  uecessary 
not  only  to  bear  iu  mind  tlie  general  rules  of  international  law  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  but  also  the  negotiations  carried  on 
between  the  two  parties  which  culminated  in  this  agreement,  and  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  had  been  given  beforehand  and 
ofTifiially, 

[~~  Therefore  the  proposition  relating  to  the  cession  by  Spain  to  the 

,  United  States  of  the  I'hilipi'iTie  Islands,  besides  not  being  included  in 
or  covered  by  the  articles  of  the  Protocol,  api)ears  to  be  in  open  eou- 

Ltradiction  of  its  terms.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Spanisli  Commission  it 

'  is  a  fiagnint  violation  of  the  agreement. 

"~  The  Protocol  contains  six  articles,  and  only  one,  the  third,  refers  to 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Literally  translated  (into  Spanish)  from 
the  official  French  text,  it  reads  as  follows: — 

"The  United  States  shall  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  the  bay  and  the 
harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
shall  determine  the  inspection  (eontrole),  the  disposition,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
This  is  all  that  the  Protocol  says  about  the  archipelago. 
Even  accepting  as  a  proper  standard  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
article  the  narrow  oue  of  the  literal  meaning,  ns  claimed  (no  matter  how 
strange  it  may  appear)  by  the  American  Commission,  the  Sjianish  Com- 
mission would  have  only  to  reply  that  the  text  of  the  Protocol  refers  to 
nothing  else  than  tlie  temporary  or  proviaional  occupation  by  the  United 
States  of  Manila,  its  harbor,  and  it«  bay^  until  the  treaty  of  peace, 
dotermiuiug  or  agreeing  upon  the  inspection,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  should  be  concluded. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  any  change  or  cession  of  sovereignty? 
The  first  part  of  the  article  is  perfectly  clear.  Not  even  the  alight- 
e-^t  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  fact  that  the  only  agreement  as  to  Manila, 
its  bay  and  its  harbor,  referred  to  the  occuiiation  thereof,  not  final  but 
provisional,  by  the  United  States;  said  occupation  to  last  only  until 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  No  proof  is  necessary  to  cor- 
roboiate  this  literal  construction  of  the  text.  But  should  it  be  required, 
the  American  Commission  would  find  it  in  document  number  19  in  the 
Yellow  Book  just  i)ubUahcd  by  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Said  document  contains  the  circular  addressed  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs  to  the  French  Ambassadors  in  Europe, 
thre«  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Protocol,  acquainting  them  with 
the  mission  which  the  Government  of  the  Kepublic  had  allowed  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  to  offer  peace  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty.  This  circular  states  that  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  had  signed,  in  the  name  of  Spain  and  at  her 
request,  a  Protocol  setting  forth  the  demands  of  the  United  States, 
and  after  enumerating  those  demands,  and  in  referring  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  says  that  tlie  only 
one  contained  in  that  document  was  the  provisional  occupation  of  Mtmi& 
hy  the  American  forces. 

The  Ameiicau  Commission  will  not  disregard  the  unquestionable 
moral  weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  French  Eepublic,  equally  friendly  to  the  two  belligerent  states,  who 
could  know  nothing  about  tiie  Protocol  except  through  the  most  authori- 
tative channel  of  the  French  Ambassador  who  had  discussed  it  with 
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the  American  Govenimont,  and  agreed  to  it  and  signed  it,  in  the  name 
of  Spain. 

The  mere  provisional .  character  of  that  occupation  retnained  even 
after  the  Protocol  was  signed,  when  General  Merritt,  contrary  to  what 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  Article  VI  of  tlie  same,  forcibly  toolc  posses- 
sion of  Manila.  In  tlie  last  paragraph  of  number  5  in  the  rules  for 
capitulation  agreed  upon  and  signed  on  August  15,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  by  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers  B.  V,  Greene,  by 
Captain  Lamberton  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Inspector- General  Whittier,  and  by  I^ieutenant  Colonel  Judge- 
Advocate  Orowder.  the  tbllowing  was  said : — 

"The  return  of  the  arms  surrendered  by  the  Spanish  forces  shall 
take  place  when  they  evacuat*  the  city  or  when  the  American  aiitiy 
evacuates,'" 

Therefore  it  waa  understood  by  those  who  signed  this  agreement  that 
the  American  forces  did  not  permanently  occupy  the  place,  as  they 
anticipated  the  case  that  they  would  Iiave  to  evjusuate  it.  And  if  tliey 
anticipated  this,  it  is  clear  that  they  understood  their  occupation  of 
the  place  to  be  merely  provisionaJ. 

True  it  is  that  the  words  "inspection,  disposition  and  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands"  have  not  a  clear  meaning.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  its  representative  at  Washington  had  noticed  this  fact 
and  asked  for  the  ijroper  explanation  thereof  (which  was  not  given)  by 
the  American  Government,  before  the  Protocol  was  signed.  Butwliat- 
ever  oonstructiou  may  now  be  placed  upon  these  words,  the  fact  is  that 
in  no  case  can  their  meaning  be  so  stretched  as  to  involve  in  any  way 
the  idea  of  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago. 
Such  a  cession  or  acquisition  in  perpetuum  of  the  aichipelago  by  the 
United  States,  had  it  been  agreed  upon  in  the  Protocol,  would  have 
been  in  contradiction  with  the  mere  temporary  occupation  of  Manila, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  agreed  upon  in  the  same  clause  of  that 
instrument. 

Nor  could  the  said  construction  ever  be  admitted  as  valid,  under  the 
mlee  of  interpretation  of  treaties,  because  the  said  admission  would 
result  in  beuetiting  a  party  who  refused  to  explain,  when  asked  at  the 
proper  time  to  do  so,  the  meaning  of  tlie  words  which  even  then  were 
considered  ambiguous  and  indeterminate.  Even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  rule  which  the  Spanish  Commission  understand  to  have  been 
applied  to  them  without  reason,  set  forth  by  the  American  Commis- 
sioners in  their  last  "memorandum",  namely,  that  "the  abstention  of 
Spain  from  proposing  in  the  Protocol  the  condition  of  the  transfer  of 
the  debt  precluded  her  from  proposing  it  now",  would  be  applicable  to 
the  case.  The  United  States  abstained  from  proposing  to  Spain  in  the 
Protocol,  fi-aukly  and  openly,  as  frankly  and  openly  as  all  things  must 
be  set  forth  in  all  treaties,  which  must  never  be  concluded  unless  to  be 
understood  and  complied  with  in  good  faith,  the  cessioii  of  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  archipelago.  They  did  not  do  it,  and  they  became 
thereby  precluded  from  proposing  it  now. 

All  the  foregoing  statements  mnst  really  be  considered  in  excess  of 
necessity,  as  it  is  a  fact,  perfectly  well  known  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners, that  when  the  Protocol  was  signed  at  Washington  the  most 
worthy  President  of  the  Qnion  not  only  had  no  idea  that  Spuin  would 
have  to  cede  the  Philippine  Archipelago  to  the  United  States,  but 
entertained,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  idea,  namely,  that  Spain 
would  retain  her  sovereignty  over  it. 
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I      In  the  conference  held  on  Angust  4  last,  between  Mr.  Oanibon, 
;  Ambassador  from  France,  nnd  President  McKiiilcy,  in  the  presence  of 
:  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Camhon  matle  some  remarks 
1  as  to  the  cession  of  Porto  Eico  in  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
'  war,  and  the  President,  showing  himself  inHexible  upon  that  point, 
repeated  his  assertion  that  the  Philippine  qneetion  was  the  only  one 
not  finally  settled  in  his  mind.    It  was  then  that  Mr.  Camhon  asked  for 
an  explanation  about  the  meaning  of  the  above  cited  phrases  in  Article 
III  of  the  Protocol,  relating  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  said  article  might  lend  itself  to  inspire  fear  in  Sjiain  in  regard 
to  her  sovereignty  over  these  islands.    President  McKiuley  answered  him, 
verbatim,  as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  want  any  amhignity  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  this  point. 

The  negotiators  of  both  countries  are  the  ones  who  shall  resolve  upon 

the  permanent  advantages  (notice  that  he  said  ''advantages"  and  not 

"rights")  which  we  shall  ask  in  the  archipelago,  and  decide  upon  the 

intervention  {oontrole),  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippine 

Islands." 

,       He  further  said :  "The  Madrid  Government  can  rest  assured  tliat  up 

\   to  now  nothing  is  decided  d,  priori^  in  my  own  mind,  against  Spain,  nov  do 

\_1  consider  anything  decided  by  it  against  the  United  States." 

Is  it  therefore  doubtiul  that  on  the  I2th  of  Aagust,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  signed  the  Protocol,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  no  idea  of  demanding  from  Spain  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago! 

But  there  is  something  more.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  from  entertaining  that  purpose,  clearly  showed  byhis  language  that 
be  desired  that  Spain  should  preserve  her  sovei  eiguty.  He  said  that 
the  Commissioners  at  Paris  would  have  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  permanent  advantages  to  be  demanded  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  If  Spain  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  sovereignty, 
what  luture  advantages  could  possibly  be  asked  from  Spain  by  the 
United  States  Oomraissionera,  or  granted  them  by  Spain!  How  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris  to  ask  Spain 
for  advantages  in  an  archipelago  which  they  at  the  same  time  had  to 
demand  and  receive  as  their  own  property! 

There  is  still  another  proof,  as  irrefntable  as  the  above,  that  the 
Washington  Government,  far  from  having  at  that  time  any  idea  or 
intention  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  con- 
sented that  said  sovereignty  continue  to  be  vested  in  Spain,  by  remov- 
ing from  its  own  mind  all  idea  of  change  in  this  respect,  either  when 
framing  or  signing  Article  III  of  the  Protocol. 

When  the  Spanish  Government,  by  its  despatch  of  the  7th  of  August, 
answered  the  note  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  the  3lBt  of  July,  wherein  he  informed  Spain  of  the  conditions, 
such  as  set  forth  in  the  Protocol,  upon  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  Spanish  Secretary  of 
State  used  in  regard  to  basis  3  the  following  language: 

"  The  basis  relating  to  the  Philipi>ine  Islands  seems,  according  to  our 
understanding,  to  be  too  indeterminate.  In  the  first  place,  the  title 
invoked  by  the  United  States  for  the  occupation  of  the  bay,  harbor  and 
city  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  cannot  be 
conquest,  as  the  city  of  Manila  is  still  defending  itself.  In  8]iite  of  the 
blockade  by  sea  and  the  siege  by  land,  the  former  by  the  American  fleet, 
the  latter  by  forces  commanded  by  a  native  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  American  Admiral,  the  Spanish  flag  has  not  been  lowered.    In  the 
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second  place,  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  wholly  iu  the  jiower  and 
tinder  '.he  sovereignty  of  Spain,  The  Spanish  Government  understands, 
therefore,  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila  moat  cnnstitate  a 
guarantee.  The  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  said,  shall  determine  the  inter- 
vention, disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  as 
the  intention  of  the  Federal  Government  is  too  much  veiled  in  this 
clause, »(  is  important  for  this  Qovemment  to  state  that  while  accepting  the 
3d  basis,  it  does  not  relinquish  H  priori  the  entire  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  and  leaven  to  the  negotiators  the  eare  to  stipulate 
in  regard  to  such  reforms  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  there, — in 
view  of  the  situation  of  those  possessions  and  the  degree  of  eultivation  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  Govemmmtt  of  Her  Majesty  aec^ts  the  3d  clause 
as  supplemetited  ly  the  aforesaid  declaration." 

It  appears  very  plainly  that  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  accept 
the  only  item  of  the  Protocol  which  relates  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  meant  that  the  occupation  of  Manila  should  be 
only  temporary  and  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee,  and  that  the  inter- 
vention, disposition  and  government  spoken  of  in  the  item  should  refer 
to  the  interior  regime  and  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said 
islands,  and  not  to  the  entire  sovereignty,  which  Spain  expressly 
reserved  and  was  entitled  to  retain. 

Against  this  construction  placed  beforehand  by  tlie  Government  of 
Her  (Jatholic  Majesty  upon  the  3d  basis  of  the  Protocol, — a  construc- 
tion upon  which  exclusively  it  was  accepted,— the  Washington  Govern- 
ment said  or  suggested  nothing,  before  signing  the  instrument.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  when  sending  to 
t!ie  French  Ambassador  the  draft  of  the  Protocol  which  was  to  be 
signed,  said  to  him  in  a  letter  that  the  noteof  the  Spanish  Government 
(the  one  in  which  the  above  quoted  phrases  appear)  contained  in  its 
spirittheacceptanceby  Spain  of  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  Therefore,  the  third  condition  had  been  framed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  had  been  understood  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  say,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  note  in  which  the  Spanish  Government  explained  the  only 
meaning  of  the  article  which  would  be  acceptable  to  it,  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  did  accept  it. 

The  result  is  that  while  the  United  States  may  now  come  and  claim 
the  said  sovereignty,  the  claim  can  never  be  founiled  upon  the  Protocol. 

And  what  other  title,  difi'erent  from  that  agreement,  can  they  allege, 
against  the  wiU  of  Spain,  to  be  vested  in  thera^ 

The  bases  upon  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  pea«e  with 
Spain,  or,  in  other  words,  the  eondilions  which  the  United  States 
imposed  upon  Spain  for  the  reestablisliment  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  were  set  forth  in  the  Protocol.  An  immediate  sus^iension  of 
hostilities  was  also  agreed  upon  in  that  instrument;  and  Spain  up  to 
the  present  time  has  scrupulously  kept  the  agreement.  Therefore  the 
United  States  can  have  no  right  to  demand  now  from  Spain  any  oner- 
ous conditions  not  contained  in  the  Protocol,  either  because  of  events 
prior  to  its  date, — since  when  the  Protocol  was  signed  the  United  States 
did  not  make  more  demands  than  are  written  therein,  and  were  satisfied 
with  their  acceptance  by  Spain, — or  because  of  subsequent  events,  since 
Spain,  after  the  instrument  was  signed,  did  not  commit  any  aggression 
or  give  the  United  States  any  occasion  to  make  further  complaints  or 
demands. 

If  for  reasons  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Spanish  Commission,  tlie  American  Goverament  wishes  now  to  acqnire 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  the  proper  way  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  is  certainly  not  a  claim  based  upon  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  agreed  upon  between  the  two  High  Oontractiiig  Parties  and 
set  forth  in  the  Protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  the  12tls  of  August. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  the  second  paragraph  which  the  American  proposition  contained 
after  the  proposed  article  was  of  such  importance  that  it  imposed  on 
them  the  necessity  of  dwelling  especially  upon  its  import. 

The  Commissioners  assert  therein  that  they  are  disposed  to  insert  in 
the  treaty  a  stipalation  whereby  the  United  States  will  assume  any 
debi  of  Spain  contracted  for  public  works  or  improvements  of  a  pacific 
character  in  the  Philippines. 

The  archipelago  is  in  fact  burdened  with  a  debt  of  200  millions  of 
pesetas,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  proceeds  and  revenues  of  the 
Manila  custom  house;  and  there  further  rest  upon  the  Crown  obliga- 
tions, just  charges  and  other  pensions  of  lesser  importance,  exclusively 
connected  with  the  service  of  that  colony. 

With  respect  to  the  mortgage  debt,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  have 
already  stated  with  relation  to  the  debt  of  a  like  nature  which  by  way 
of  mortgage  burdens  the  revenues  of  the  custom  houses  and  all  the 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  that  they  cannot 
even  admit  any  discussion  relative  to  the  validity  and  eillcacy  of  such 
mortgages. 

Legally  created  by  a  legitimate  sovereign,  and  legally  acquired  by 
the  individuals  of  various  nationalities  who  Interested  themselves  in 
those  provincial  operations,  Spain  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the  rights  of 
these  third  parties,  who  are  under  the  aegis  of  the  laws  protecting  pri- 
vate property,  so  as  to  consent  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  or 
any  other  power  iti  any  way  to  anything  which  means  or  implies  an 
impairment  of  rights  which  are  not  hers.  The  most  elemental  duties 
of  public  and  private  probity  forbid  this. 

Spain  does  not  demand  the  recognition  of  these  secured  debts  for  her 
own  benefit,  since  her  treasury  has  not  bound  itself  to  pay  the  same, 
save  subsidiarily,  that  is,  only  in  the  event  that  the  revenues  and  taxes 
mortgaged  are  insufBoient  to  meet  them.  If  she  makes  the  demand  it 
is  oTdy  in  obedience  to  a  moral  duty  resting  upon  every  honest  debtor, 
^nd,  further,  in  behalf  of  the  holders  of  her  own  debt,  who  could  not 
but  see  a  danger  to  their  interests  in  the  fact  that  Spain,  without  being 
bound  thereto,  should  overburden  her  treasury  with  other  heavy  obliga- 
tions for  which  it  would  be  liable  jointly  with  her  own,  and  running  the 
risk  of  her  resources  being  insufficient  to  meet  them  all.  The  debt  and 
obligations  of  the  colonies  which  directly  interest  her  are  those  not 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  security,  because  with  respect  to  these  she  is 
primarily  bound,  and  she  understands  that  it  is  not  just  that  when  she 
baa  contracted  them  for  her  colonies  she  should  continue,  after  losing 
them,  burdened  with  such  charges,  which  are,  after  all,  a  small  part  of 
the  immense  capital  invested  in  those  colonies  whieii  was  furnished 
from  her  own  resources. 

Let  it  be  understooi!  therefore,  and  the  Spanish  Commissioners  hope 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  repeat  it,  that  Spain  cannot  and  ought  not, 
since  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  forbids  it,  to  agree  in  this  treaty 
or  ill  any  to  anything  implying  the  impairment  or  suppression  or  even 
disregard  of  the  private  rights  of  others  against  the  will  of  their  legiti- 
mate and  special  proprietors. 

Still  more  with  respect  to  the  unprivileged  (unsecured)  colonial  debt. 
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their  dignity  and  the -respect  due  to  their  own  selves  likewise  forbid 
them  accepting  the  bases  which  stand  out  in  tlie  paragraph  of  the  prop- 
osition under  consideration,  which  consists  of  tlie  lool^Ing  intfl  the 
investment  Spain  may  have  made  of  the  proceeds  rcsuiting  from  the 
creating  of  such  debts.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  submitting  to  the 
judgment  of  a  foreign  power  the  acts  of  her  internal  government.  Judi- 
cious or  not  (and  the  Commissioners  understand  they  have  all  been 
judicious)  they  were  perfectly  legitimate  acts  and  they  are  protected  by 
iier  sovereignty. 

And  even  in  the  inadmissible  hypothesis  that  aucb  judiciousness 
were  wanting  in  them,  the  Spanish  Oonimissioners  do  not  know  tliat 
there  is  anyone  who  can  cause  the  legitimacy  of  a  legally  contracted 
debt  to  depend  upon  the  investment,  good  or  bad,  which  alter  its  crea- 
tion, the  debtor  may  have  made  of  its  proceeds. 

The  ypauiah  Commissioners  cannot  close  this  paper  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  A  mericanConiraisioiiers  to  a  point  which 
cannot  bat  be  resolved  in  the  treaty,  in  obedience  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  6th  basis  of  the  Protocol,  which  is  as  follows:  "Upon  the  conclu- 
sion and  signiiig  of  this  Protocol,  hostilities  between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  snspended,  and  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  given  as  soon  as 
possible  by  ea<;h  Government  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and 
naval  forces." 

Even  before  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  the  President  of  the  Union, 
after  apprising  the  Ambassador  of  France  on  tlie  ;10th  of  July  las',  of 
the  conditions  the  United  States  imposed  on  Spain  for  restoring  peace 
therewith,  said  to  him  that  he  consented  to  granting  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  as  soon  as  the  "Spanish  Minister  of  State  skotitd  make  known 
to  the  Ambassador  of  France,  his  representative  in  Washington,  that  lie 
accepted  the  nef/otiations  upon  the  bases  suggested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  authorized  the  said  Ambassador  to  sign  in  his  name  the  prelim- 
inary  minute  which  put  a/ii  eiid  to  the  hostilities." 

Tlie  Spanish  Government  made  known  its  agreement  to  Rixeh  banes, 
and  aathorized  the  Ambassador  of  Prance  to  accept  and  sign  them  in 
its  name  througli  its  despatch  of  August  7,  which  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  Government  at  Washington.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  hostilities  were  not  then  suspended,  But  Anally  the  suspension 
thereof  was  agreed  to  a  few  days  later,  that  is  on  the  12th,  in  the  said 
6th  article  of  the  Protocol. 

In  spite  of  this,  on  the  13th,  General  Merritt,  commanderof  tlie  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Manila,  and  theAdmiralof  the  fleet  in  that  bay,denninded 
the  surrender  of  tlie  place,  and  as  its  authorities  did  not  agree  thereto, 
the  said  forces  opened  Are  on  tlie  San  Antonio  Abad  x)owder-magazine 
and  on  the  trenches  which  defended  the  city  on  the  land  side,  unneces- 
sarily causing  a  considerable  number  of  losses  to  the  Spanish  forces, 
who  would  have  peacefully  delivered  the  city  over  to  tlie  Americans  in  ' 
obedience  to  tlie  third  basis  of  the  Protocol  that  they  might  hold  it  as 
a  guaranty  pending  the  conclnsion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

General  Merritt  entered  Manila  by  force,  he  made  prisoners  of  war  of 
its  garrison  made  up  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  he  t«ok  possession 
of  the  public  funds  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  including  castoms 
receipts,  he  named  as  Intcndant  General  and  Administrator  of  the 
Public  Treasuiy,  and  Tax  Collector,  the  ofQcers  of  his  army  he  saw  lit, 
thereby  displacing  the  Spanish  officials.  He  relieved  the  Spanish  Com- 
mander of  the  civil  guard  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order;  he  constituted  military  courts;  he  opened  the  port  of  Manila 
and  all  th  i  other  ports  of  the  Philippines  in  the  possession  of  his  laud 
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and  naval  forces  to  the  commerce  of  hia  nation  and  of  nentral  nations, 
conditioned  on  the  payment  of  the  dues  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  which  were  collected  by  his  officials.  All  of  this  is  recorded  in 
the  preliminary  minnte  of  the  capitulation  of  August  13,  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  14th  itself,  in  the  proclamation  of  General  Merritt  of  like 
date,  in  his  orders  of  the  22ud  and  23rd  of  the  same  month  and  in  the 
others  dictated  by  the  American  authorities  and  ofhcials  in  Muuila. 

The  Spanish  Government  remonstrated  to  that  of  Washington  through 
the  French  Embassy  against  everything  thatoccurred  there  on  August 
29  and  the  3rd  and  11th  of  September  last,  repeating  such  remou- 
Btranees  since  and  down  to  the  present  time,  signally  insisting  upon  the 
immediate  release  of  the  garrison  held  prisoners  in  Manila  and  upon 
the  return  of  their  arms,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  could  not  send  rein- 
forcements from  the  Peninsula  to  the  archipelago,  nor  would  the  United 
States  look  favorably  upon  such  an  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
needed  those  forces  to  liberate  the  thousands  of  Spanish  prisoners  of 
the  Tagalo  insurgents,  victims  of  their  ill-treatment,  and  to  combat  and 
dominate  that  insui'rection  of  its  own  subjects.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  Spauish  Government  have  been  up  to  the  present  fruitless.  These 
acts  are  daily  assuming  a  worse  phase.  On  September  21  Captain 
W.  P.  MoflFatt,  appointed,  by  the  American  Provost-Marshal  in  charge 
of  the  Bilibid  prisons  with  authority  to  regulate  the  entrance  and 
release  of  all  kinds  of  prisoners,  released  two  named  Silvestre  Lacoy 
and  Marcos  Alarcon,  charged  with  the  offense  of  highway  robbery; 
two  others  charged  with  desertion;  six  charged  with  contempt  of 
anthority;  another  charged  with  assault  and  robbery,  aud  three  others 
charged  with  homicide.  As  is  seen,  all  these  prisoners  were  in  jail  for 
common  crimes.  This  unheard  of  act  was  couimunieated  to  the  (iov- 
ornment  of  Her  Catholic  IMajesty  by  the  Commandant  General's  Office 
of  the  station  of  Manila. 

Very  well;  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  all  these  acts  irom  the 
standpoint  of  their  legality  aud  with  relation  to  what  was  agreed  on  in 
Article  VI  of  the  Protocol,  which  constituted  a  formal  obligation  for 
both  Governments. 

When  was  tlie  suspension  of  hostilities  agreed  on  in  said  Article  VI 
to  go  into  eftfectf  The  answer  is  not  doubtful.  The  text  is  clear  and 
explicit:  the  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  upon  the  conclusion  and 
siguing  of  the  Protocol.  This  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  August  12. 
Therefore  from  that  afternoon  the  warlike  acts  which  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents should  commit  were  to  be  held  as  not  done  in  order  to  restore 
the  statu  quo  ante  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  Protocol. 

It  is  idle,  and  may  even  be  an  insult  to  the  great  learning  of  the 
American  Commission,  to  expound  here  the  doctrine,  not  only  admitted 
without  contradiction  since  the  time  of  Grotius  in  international  law 
and  usage,  and  to  which  all  the  learned  Anglo-American  treatise-writers 
have  given  their  assent  and  support,  but  which  is  furthermore  raised 
in  the  United  States  to  the  category  of  established  law  in  article  140 
of  the  Instructions  to  Armies  in  the  Field,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"The  armistice  binds  the  belligerents  from  the  day  agreed  upon  between 
them  for  its  going  into  effect;  but  the  oEBcers  of  the  two  armies  are  not 
responsible  for  this  except  from  the  day  upon  which  they  are  ofBeially 
notified  of  the  armistice". 

The  day  when  it  was  to  go  into  effect  determined  in  Article  VI  of 
the  Protocol  was  that  on  which  it  should  be  concluded  aud  signed. 
There  it  says  verbatim:  "Upon  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  this 
Protocol,  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  suspended." 
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General  Merritt  and  the  Admiral  of  the  sqaadron  maynot  be  person- 
ally reapousible  tor  the  blood  thoy  uunecessarily  shed  on  the  13th  if 
they  had  no  olHcia!  notioe  then  of  the  Protocol  which  had  been  signed 
on  the  previous  day  in  Washington;  but  this  does  not  conflict,  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  writers  on  international  law  says,  with  military 
honor,  demanding  that  they  scrupulonsly  abstain  from  protiting  by  any 
advantage  that  may  be  gained  through  the  ignorance  of  troops  who  may 
not  yet  have  been  informed  of  the  armistice.  In  cases  like  this  the  bel- 
ligerent power  whose  forces  through  ignorance  commit  a  warlike  act, 
cannot  profit  by  its  advantages,  and  should  restore  things  to  the  statu 
quo  ante,  indemnifying  the  belligerent  injured  for  the  damages  and 
injuries  he  may  have  suffered  through  said  warlike  act,  and  restoring, 
as  is  said  by  the  learned  Anglo-American  publicist  Dudley  Field,  all 
prizes  taken  in  violation  of  the  armistice. 

This  is  so  elementary  and  common  in  the  United  States  that  in  their 
colleges  the  work  entitled  "Elements  of  Int«ruatioaal  Law  and  Laws 
of  war",  written  by  Major  General  Halleck,  serves  as  a  text  book,  and 
iu  the  Philadelphia  edition  thereof,  page  283,  appears  the  following; 

"  The  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties /rom  the  moment  of  its  con- 
clusion unless  otherwise  specially  stipulated;  but  it  does  not  btud  the 
individuals  of  a  nation  to  the  extent  of  making  thena  personally  respon- 
sible for  its  rupture  until  they  have  actual  and  positive  notice  thereof. 

"Consequently,  if  individuals  without  knowledge  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  kill  an  enemy  or  destroy  his  property,  they  do  not  by 
such  acts  commit  a  crime,  nor  are  they  bound  to  pecuniary  indemnity, 
but  if  prisoners  or  prizes  are  taken  the  sovereign  is  liound  to  immediately 
release  the  former  and  restore  theprizes?' 

The  American  Government  has  not  released,  up  to  this  time,  the 
imprisoned  garrison  of  Manila,  nor  has  it  reduced  its  military  occupa- 
tion to  the  limits  of  a  simple  right  t«  garrison  it,  which  is,  according  to 
Article  IU  of  the  Protocol,  the  only  thing  it  had  a  right  to  do  as  a 
guaranty  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  what  was 
expressly  agreed  to  in  the  Protocol,  understand  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  ought  to  embody : 

1st  The  immediate  delivery  of  the  place  to  the  Spanish  Governiueiit. 

2nd  The  immediate  release  of  the  garrison  of  the  same. 

3rd  The  return  to  the  Spanish  Government  of  all  the  funds  and  pub- 
lic property  taken  by  the  American  army  since  its  occupation  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  taxes  of  every  kind  collected  or  to  be  eollected  up  to 
the  time  of  returning  the  same. 

4th  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  indemnify 
Spain  for  the  serious  damage  occasioned  her  by  the  detention  as  pris- 
oners of  the  said  troops,  to  which  detention  is  due  the  spreading  with 
impunity  of  the  Tagalo  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Lueou  and  its  inva- 
sion of  the  Visayas  islands,  and  because,  moreover,  to  this  same  cause 
has  been  due  the  ill-treatment  of  thousands  of  Spanish  prisoners,  civil 
and  military;  treatmeut  to  which  the  Tagalo  insurgents  have  con- 
tinued to  subject  them  with  impunity. 

In  virtue  of  what  has  been  said  the  Spanish  Commission  has  the 
honor  to  make  to  the  American  Commission  the  following  proposition: 

First. — That  it  cannot  accept  the  propositions  it  baa  presented  ask- 
ing for  the  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  to 
the  United  States,  as  it  understands  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  prelim- 
inaries of  peace  agreed  upon  in  the  Protocol  of  Washington. 

Second.— In  consequence  of  this  it  invites  the  American  Oommission 
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to  present,  in  twcordance  with  the  stipulations  of  Articles  III  and  VI 
of  tlie  Protocol,  a  proposition  concerning  tbe  control,  disposition  and 
government  of  tlie  Philippine  Arcihipelago  and  concerning  the  obliga" 
tion  which,  as  has  Just  been  said,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Unit«d  States  to 
contract  because  of  the  acts  of  wsir  eoiiiinitted  by  its  troops  after  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol  in  forcibly  seiifing  the  city  of  Manila  and  per- 
forming acts  beyond  the  scope  of  the  only  rights  the  United  States 
could  exercise  in  that  city,  its  hay  and  harbor,  pursuant  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the.  said  Article  II  of  the  Protocol. 
True  copy; 

Emilio  de  Ojeda 


Protocol  No.  13. 
Conference  o/NoveMher  9, 1898. 

On  the  8th  instant,  the  day  to 
which  the  conference  was  ad- 
jour  ued, the  A  mericanCommissio  u- 
ersrequested  a  postponement  of  tlie 
meeting  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  in 
order  that  an  opportanity  miglit 
be  given  tor  the  completion  of  the 
copying  of  their  answer  to  the 
counter-proposition  presented  by 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  at  the 
last  session.  The  Spanish  Com- 
jnissioners  being  unable  to  be  pi-es- 
ent  at  the  latter  hour,  the  session 
was,  on  their  suggestion,  post- 
poned till  the  9th  of  November,  at 
two  o'clock,  p,  m.,  at  which  hour 
there  were 

Present  On  the  part  of  the 
United  Stutes;  Meysrs,  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  lieid,  Moore, 
Fergussou. 

On  the  part  of  Spain :  Messrs. 
Montero  Ilios,  Abarzuzii,  Giiruica, 
Vilia^Urrutia,  (JereiX),  Ojeda. 

Tlieprotocoloftheprecedingses- 
sion  was  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  American  Commissi  oners 
preseuted  an  Answer  to  the  Coun- 
ter-Proposition submitted  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  on  the  4th 
instant  in  relation  to  the  Philip- 
pines. A  copy  of  the  Answer  is 
hereto  annexed. 

Tlie  Spanish  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  would  examine 
the  answer,  but  that  its  length  and 
the  necessity  of  haidng  it  carefully 
translated  made  it  impossible  for 


Peotooolo  No,  13, 

Conferencia  del  9  de  Novtembre  de 
1898. 

Bl  8  del  corriente,  dfa  seiialado 
para  la  reunion  de  las  Comisioiies, 
solicitaron  los  Oomisarios  amerioa- 
nos  que  en  vez  de  celebrarse  A  las 
dos  tuviese  lugar  6,  las  cuatro  de 
aquella  tarde,  a  hn  de  completar  la 
copia  de  sn  reepuesta  A  la  contra- 
proposicion  present  ada  por  los 
Comisarios  Espaiioles  en  la  liltima 
sesirin.  No  pudiendo  concurir  4 
dicha  hora  los  Comisarios  Espa- 
noles,  ae  aplaziS  6,  propaesta  suya 
hasta  hoy  9  de  Noviembre  ^  las  2. 
P.  M,  en  cuya  hora  se  halian. 


Presentos  Por  parte  de  los  Es- 
tados  Uuidos  de  Ami5rica.  los 
Sefiores  Day.  Davis.  Frye.  Gray. 
Keid.  Moore.  Fergusson. 

Por  parte  de  Espaiia.  los  Seiiores 
Montero  Bios.  Abarznza.  Gamica. 
Villa-Urrntia.  Cerero.  Ojeda. 

Fu6  leida  y  aproba^^la  el  acta  de 
la  sesiou  anterior. 

Los  Comisarios  americanos  pre- 
sentan  una  eontestacion  &  la  con- 
traproposiei6n  presentada  en  la 
sesi6n  del  4  del  corriente  por  los 
Comisarios  Espanoles  relativa  ^  las 
Islas  Filipiiias  y  se  unedicho  doc- 
uinetito  4  esta  acta. 

Los  Comisarios  Espanoles  mani- 
festaroa  que  examinarian  dioba 
contestacidn  y  qne  en  vista  de  so 
exteiisi6n  y  de  la  necesidad  de  tra- 
ducirla  eon  esmoro,  que  hacia  im- 
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tliem  at  tbiJ  moment  definitely  to 
state  whiit  timo  would  bo  upeded 
for  a  reply;  and  tliey  proposed 
either  to  advise  tlie  Americau  Com- 
missiouers  later  in  llie  day  when 
the  Commissioii  might  meet  again, 
or  at  once  to  designate  a  day  with- 
ont  prejudice  to  asking  for  a  iiost- 
ponemeiit,  should  it  be  necessary 
and  sliould  tbe  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment require  it. 

The  American  Commissionera 
preferring  the  latter  course,  tlie 
conference  was  adjourned  till  Sat- 
urday the  12th  of  November  at  two 
o'cloci£,p.m.,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  tbe  Spanish  Commission- 
ers might  if  necessary  aslt  for  a 
postponement, 

WiLLiiM  R.  Day 
oushman  k.  1>avi3 
Wm  P  Fbyb 
Geo.  Gray 

WniTELAW  Reid. 

John  B.  Mooeb, 
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posible  el  saber  A  iiimto  fijo  el 
tiempo  qne  se  necesitjiria  pura  con- 
testarla,proponian,yaBead!ivi:vi8o 
&  la  Comision  Americana  aquella 
noche  misma,  del  dia  en  que  podia 
reunirsc  la  Comisi^n,  ja  sea  fijar 
en  aquel  momento  an  dia  sin  pci- 
juicio  do  pedir  un  aplazamiento  si 
fuese  neeesario  y  resultase  de  la 
Daturaieza  del  documento. 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  ha- 
biendo  dado  la  preferencia  6,  la  se- 
gunda  de  esias  proposiciones,  se 
aplazo  la  conferencia  hasta  el  si'i- 
bado  12  del  corriente  &  laa  dos  P.  M. 
en  la  inteligencia  de  que  los  Comi- 
sarios Espafioles  tendrian  la  facnl- 
tad  de  pedir  un  aplazaniieiito  si  to 
cousiderasen  nocesario. 

E.  MONTIDRO  l!f03 

E  D15   ABARZUZA 

J.  DE  GAUNICA 

W  li  DB  Villa  TJrrutia 

EAPAET,   OEIJEIiO 
EmILO   DB   OjEDA 


Annex  to  Protocol  Xo.  13. 


The  American  Oommissioners,  replying  to  the  Spanish  propoaitinn 
of  the  4th  inst'iut,  will  proceed  at  once  tQ  the  e\amiu;ition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Spanish  Commissioners  endeavor  tojustily  their 
expression  of  surprise  at  the  American  proposals  of  the  31st  of  October 
on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Spanish  argument  sets  out  with  the  erroneous  aMsiiraption  that 
the  United  States  bases  its  demands  in  respect  of  the  Pliilippines  upon 
the  terms  of  the  Protocol  in  the  same  sense  as  it  bases  its  demands  in 
regard  to  Cuba  and  Porto  llicoupon  the  terms  of  the  same  instrument; 
and,  proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  it  finds  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  two  subjects  an  inconsistency.  The  United 
States,  it  declares,  adhered,  in  respect  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  to  the 
"letter"  of  the  Protocol,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  it  has 
presented  a  demand  "not  included  in  or  covered  by  the  articles"  of 
that  agreement. 

The  American  Commissionera  are  not  disturbed  by  this  charge  of 
inconsistency,  since  they  deem  it  obviously  groundless.  They  based 
their  demands  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  upon  the  precise 
terms  of  the  Protocol,  because  it  was  in  those  very  terms  that  the 
United  States  had  made  its  demands  and  Spain  had  conceded  them, 
by  promising  to  "  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 
T  P 0 
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Cuba",  and  to  "cede"  to  the  United  States  Porto  Eico  and  certain 
other  islands.  The  United  States,  in  insisting  upon  the  words  of  the 
Protocol  on  these  subjects,  merely  asked  that  the  precise  concessioas 
of  Spain  be  made  good. 

In  the  case  of  the  l'liili|ipines,  the  United  States,  except  as  to  the 
bay,  city,  and  liarbor  of  Manila,  confined  itself  to  deinaiidiug  that  the 
subject  should  bo  left  in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense  for  future  iifgo- 
tiatioDS.  While  it  did  not,  with  tlie  exception  referred  to,  deinsmd 
specific  concessions,  it  reserved  and  secured  the  right  to  demand  them. 
Its  position,  therefore,  is,  not  that  its  preaeut  demands  in  respect  of 
the  Philippines  were  specifically  set  out  in  the  Protocol,  but  that  they 
are  justified  by  and  included  in  the  right  which  it  therein  expressly 
reserved  and  secured  to  make  demands  in  the  future. 

I'utting  aside,  however,  the  erroneous  assumption  of  which  notice 
has  just  been  taken,  it  appears  that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  differ 
with  the  American  Commissioners  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
tliird  article  of  the  I'rotocol  signed  by  the  representatives  of  tlie  two 
Governments  at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  August,  1898.  This  article 
is  as  follows: 
',  "Article  3. — The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay 
and  harbor  of  Manila,  iiendiiig  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the 
Philippines." 

'  The  Spanish  Commissioners  contend  that  in  the  negotiation  and 
settlement  of  a  treaty  under  this  article  nothing  can  be  demanded  by 
the  United  States  wliich  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the 
islands,  and  that  a  fsdr  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  article  can 
require  only  such  changes  in  the  government  of  the  islands,  reforms  iu 
administration  and  l^iudred  changes,  as  do  not  affect  ultimate  Spanish 
sovereignty. 

It  is  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  this  article 
leaves  to  the  determination  of  the  treaty  of  ]teace  the  entire  subject  of 
the  future  government  and  sovereignty  of  tlie  Philippines  necessarily 
embraced  in  the  terms  used  in  the  Protocol. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  support  their  contention  upon  two 
grounds:  First,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  such  as  to  include 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  iu  the  Philippines.  Second,  that  the  history 
of  the  negotiations,  and  the  reservations  made  by  Spain  in  the  course 
thereof,  preclude  the  United  States  from  making  its  claim. 

It  is  a  principle  of  law  no  less  applicable  to  international  differences 
than  to  private  controversies  that  where  the  result  of  negotiations  has 
been  embodied  in  a  written  compact,  the  terms  of  such  agreement  shall 
settle  the  rights  of  the  parties.  The  reasons  upon  which  this  doctrine 
rests  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  While  the  United 
States  might  well  rest  its  case  upon  a  construction  of  the  terms  used, 
it  has  no  disposition  to  avoid  the  fullest  examination  and  the  most 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  making  of 
the  Protocol,  as  they  but  serve  to  make  clear  the  purpose  of  the  parties 
to  leave  to  the  treaty  now  iu  process  of  negotiation  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  the  government  and  sovereignty  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  recorded  in  the  treaty. 

The  two  Governments  being  at  war,  negotiations  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  treaty  of  peace  were  opened  by  the  Government  of  Si)ain 
through  the  Minister  of  State  addressing  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Uegcut,  a  note  dated  the  22ud  of  July,  1898,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  set  out  in  full  here.  It  is  snfBcieiit  to  say  tliat  tlierein  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  name  the  terms  upon  which  peace  may 
be  had  between  the  two  countries.  This  HOte  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1S98,  by  Mr. 
Canibon,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Eepublic  at  Washington,  author- 
ized to  malie  tlie  application,  and  represent  tlie  Spanish  Government 
in  the  subsequent  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  execntion  of  the 
Protocol.  At  that  meeting  the  President  received  the  note  of  July  22 
from  the  Spanish  Government  and  advised  Mr,  Cambon  that  after  con- 
sultation witii  his  Cabinet  he  would  pre]).ire  an  answer  which  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  Spanish  Gtivernment.  On  July  30,  following,  the 
terms  of  peace  having  been  carefully  considered  and  agreed  upon  by 
tlie  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  President  received  Mr.  Oamhon  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washington,  at  which  meeting  were  also 
present  Mr.  ThiSbaut,  Secretary  of  the  Fiench  Embassy  in  Washington, 
and  the  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The  answer  ot 
the  President  to  the  communication  of  the  Spanish  Government,  dated 
July  30, 1898,  was  then  read  to  Mr.  Cambon.  This  note  was  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  afterwards  signed  and  delivered  to  Mr. 
Cambon  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  Government,  with  a  single  exception. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  note  as  to  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Eico  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  Mr.  Cambon  said  he  did  not  know 
what  the  Spanish  Government  would  desire  as  to  the  Pliilippines,  and 
no  matter  what  the  note  might  say  as  to  the  Comnilseion,  the  Spanisii 
Government  would  regard  tlie  purpose  of  the  United  States  as  being 
fixed  to  acquire  not  only  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  the  Philippines  as 
well.  The  President  said  that  as  to  the  Philippines  the  note  expressed 
the  purposes  of  this  Government,  and  their  final  disposition  would 
depend  upon  the  treaty  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Commissioners  and 
ratified  by  the  interested  Governments. 

Alter  further  discussion,  in  which  the  President  reiterated  that  the 
treaty  must  determine  the  fate  of  the  Philippines,  aiul  the  note  of  the 
President  on  that  subject  reading  then  as  now  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  word  "possession  "was  then  ill  Articlelll,  so  that  it  read  "con- 
trol, possession  and  government  of  the  Philippines",  where  it  now  reads 
"control,  disposition  and  govemincut  of  the  Philippines"  Mr-  Cambon 
said  that  the  word  "possession"  translated  into  Spanish  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  severe  and  threatening  nature,  and  suggested 
a  change  in  that  word.  He  suggested  the  word  "condition".  Tlie 
President  declined  to  change  the  word  except  for  a  word  of  similar 
import  or  meaning.  The  word  "disposition"  being  suggested,  after 
considerable  talk  the  President  consented  that  that  word,  not  changing 
the  meaning,  being  indeed  a  broader  one  and  including  possession, 
might  be  substituted.  Tliereupon  the  note  at  the  close  of  the  interview 
of  July  30,  in  exactly  the  form  it  was  originally  cast  with  the  single 
change  of  the  word  "disposition"  for  "possession",  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Cambon  to  be  communicated  to  tlie  Spauish  Government. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Cambon  having  inti- 
mated a  desire  for  a  further  interview  with  the  President,  another 
meeting  between  the  same  persons  was  held  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Mr.  Cambon  said  the  Spanish  Government  had  received  the  answer  of 
the  President,  and  that  it  was  regarded  by  Spain  as  very  severe.  After 
asking  a  modiflcation  as  to  Porto  llico,to  which  the  President  promptly 
answered  that  he  could  not  consent,  Mr.  Cambon  said  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  believe  in  Spain  that  the  United  States  intended  to  take  the 
Philippine   group;   that  the  Spanish   Government  appreciated  that 
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reforms  were  iieeeBsary  in  tlie  government;  that  American  privilef^es 
Bhoiild  be  griHiteii;  but  that  Hpimish  sovereignty  should  not  be  iuter- 
fered  with  was  a  matter  which  Spain  would  insist  upon.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  tliat  the  question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Itico  and  other  West 
India  islands,  irnd  the  Ladrones,  admitted  of  no  negotiation;  that  the 
disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  he  had  already  said  to  Mr. 
Oainbon,  must  depend  upon  the  treaty  which  might  be  negotiated,  and 
that  he  could  not  make  any  change  in  the  terms  theretofore  submitted. 
Mr.  Oambon  called  attention  to  the  wording  of  the  note  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  to  be  retained  during  the 
pendency  of  the  treaty,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  after- 
wards. The  President  said  that  must  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

This  is  the  same  interview  alluded  to  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Spanish  Oommissioners  as  having  occurred  on  the  4th  of  August.  It 
in  fact  occurred  on  the  attemoon  of  August  3,  the  difference  in  date 
arising  from  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  reported  ou  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust. This  can  make  but  little  difl'erence,  as  there  was  but  one  in  terview 
at  that  time. 

In  reporting  the  conversations,  and  comparing  the  memoranda  made 
by  Mr.  Oambon  with  those  made  by  the  representative  of  the  American 
Government  then  present,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Oambon 
did  not  speak  or  understand  English,  but  communicated  with  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  his  Secretary,  and  that 
neither  of  the  American  representatives  understood  or  spoke  the  French 
language.  Making  this  allowance,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
American  President,  even  in  the  version  reported  and  transcribed  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  at  all  times  maintained 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  should  determine  the  control,  disposition  and 
government  of  the  Philippines.  The  President  did  say  that  the  Philip- 
pine question  was  the  only  one  left  open  for  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment in  the  treaty.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  was  not  then  iully 
settled  la  his  own  mind  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  Philippines.  Had  it  been,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
leave  to  negotiation  and  settlement  in  the  treaty.  It  was  the  purjji>se 
of  the  Presidejit  in  everything  written  and  spoken  to  leave  to  tjie 
negotiators  of  the  treaty  the  most  ample  freedom  with  reference  to 
tlie  Philippines,  and  to  settle,  if  their  negotiations  should  result  in  an 
agreement,  the  control,  disposition  and  governmeiit  of  those  islands  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  When  Mr.  Oambon  spoke  of  Spain's  purpose  to 
retain  sovereignty  over  those  islands,  the  President  did  say  he  wanted 
it  clearly  understood  that  no  ambiguity  should  remain  upon  that  point, 
but  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  decided  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  should  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  certainly  did  not  use  the  word 
"intervention"  nor  limit  the  subject  of  negotiation  to  "advantages"  in 
the  Philippines;  nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  any  report  was  made  to  the 
Spanish  Government  of  the  precise  English  words  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  same  paragraph  quoted  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Spanish  Commission  in  which  it  is  said  he  used  the  words  above 
quoted,  it  la  added  that  the  President  also  said  the  negotiators  should 
decide  upon  the  "intervention"  {contr6le),  disposition  and  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Even  this  version  of  the  conversation  is 
ample  proof  that  the  President  showed  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  He  did  say  in  substance,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Oambon  as  to  whether  the  Unit«d  States  had  pre- 
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jndjied  tlipi  matter  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands  aD,i  the  riglits  to  be 
a(;(|ULi'C(l  therein  by  tlie  United  Btates,  tbat  the  case  had  not  been  pre- 
judged either  as  to  the  United  Statea  or  as  to  Spain.  The  wliule 
matter  would  be  left  to  the  CommissiOD  for  negotiation,  and  to  be 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States 
would  insist  npou  holding  Manila  as  laid  down  in  the  note,  and  its  dis- 
position thereafter  would  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  reported  in  the  quotation  iu  the  Spanish  note  as  the  utteranee  of  the 
President  that  "the  Madrid  Government  can  rest  assured  that  up  to 
now  nothing  ia  decided  a  pri(m  in  my  own  mind  against  Spain,  nor  do 
I  consider  anything  decided  by  it  against  the  United  States."  This 
may  not  be  aa  unfair  interpretation,  tliough  not  the  exact  words  used 
by  the  President.  It  shows  clearly  that  he  did  not  regard  the  United 
Statea  as  limited  to  "advantages  in  the  Philippines",  but  tlte  whole 
matter,  being  undecided  in  the  President's  mind,  was  left  open  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  note,  The  case  w^  not  decided  in  advance 
in  any  of  its  aspects  either  for  or  against  either  government. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  Spanisli  memorandum  upon  the  allegation 
that  the  President  had  not  then  determined  to  take  the  Philippine 
group,  and  indeed  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  It  is  utterly  immaterial  to 
inquire  as  to  what  either  Government  wonld  then  have  insisted  upon. 
There  was  a  mntual  agreement  that  the  question  should  not  then  be 
decided.  Opportunity  for  full  investigation  was  reserved,  the  final 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  now  in 
progress,  iu  the  treaty  of  peace  to  be  here  concluded. 

Further  conversation  as  to  the  number  of  Commissioners,  the  place 
of  meeting,  et  cetera,  terminated  the  interview. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  0,  Mr.  Cambon,  having  received  the  note 
of  August  7  sent  by  the  Uuliie  of  Almodovar,  called  by  appointment  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  in  Wasliington,  at  which  interview  were  pres- 
ent the  same  parties  as  at  the  last  meeting.  The  part  of  that  note 
which  relates  to  the  Philippines,  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  it  wns 
then  presented  in  English  text  by  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows: 

"'The  terms  relating  to  the  Philippines  seem,  to  our  nnderstiinding, 
to  be  quite  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ground  on  which  the 
United  States  believe  themselves  entitled  to  occupy  the  bay,  the  harbor 
and  the  eity  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  can- 
not be  that  of  cotiquest,  since  in  spite  of  the  blocbade  maintained  on 
sea  by  the  American  iieet,in  spite  of  the  siege  established  on  land  by  a 
native  supported  and  provided  for  by  the  American  Admiral,  Manila 
slill  holds  its  own,  and  tlie  Spanish  standard  still  waves  over  tlje  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the 
power  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Therefore  the  Government 
of  Spain  thinks  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila  should  con- 
stitute a  guaranty.  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine 
the  control,  dis{K)sition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines;  but  as  tlie 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Government  by  regression  remain  veiled, 
therefore  the  Spanish  Government  must  declare  that,  while  accepting 
the  third  condition,  they  do  not  a  priori  renounce  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  over  the  archipelago,  leaving  it  to  the  negotiators  to  agree  as  to 
such  reforms  as  the  condition  of  tliese  possessions  and  the  level  of  cul- 
ture of  their  natives  may  render  desirable. 

"'The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  accepts  the  third  condition,  with 
the  above  mentioned  declarations.' 

"Such  are  the  atateme^its  and  observations  which  the  Spanish  Gov 
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eriinieiit  lias  tl>e  honor  to  submit  in  reply  to  your  Excellency's  com- 
munication. The}/  accept  the  proffered  terms,  suhjeet  to  the  approval  0/ 
the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  required  by  their  constitutional  duties. 

"The  sigreement  between  the  two  governments  implies  the  irremeable 
snspeusion  of  hostilities  and  the  designation  of  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  of  signing  it, 
under  the  terms  above  indicated." 

It  is  translated  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in 
language  diflering  somewhat  from  the  terms  of  the  note  as  presented 
to  the  I'resident.  In  the  translation  in  the  memorandum  it  is  said  that 
the  treaty  shall  determine  "the  intervention,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands".  In  the  note  as  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent it  reads  "it  is  stated  that  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine  the 
control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines".  The  womI 
"entire"  precedes  "sovereignty"  in  the  translation  embodied  in  the 
Spanish  note. 

It  is  true  that,  taking  these  words  of  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  eitlier 
as  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Presideutof  the  United  States,  or  as  they 
are  now  qaoted  in  the  Spanish  proposition,  it  may  be  argued  that  they 
do  no  more  than  reserve  to  Spain  the  right  to  maintain  that  she  did  not 
in  advance  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  renounce  her  sovereignty  over 
the  archipelago.  She  did  this,  by  her  own  deolaratioD,  for  the  reason 
that  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  were  "veiled";  clearly  per- 
ceiving that  by  the  terms  of  the  demand  the  United  States  would  have 
the  right,  if  it  saw  fit  to  exercise  it,  to  ask  that  she  yield  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  group,  and  that  her  sovereignty  was  thns  put  in 
jeopardy,  she  took  the  precaution  to  say  that  she  did  not  intend,  in 
assuming  the  chance  of  such  a  demand,  to  concede  it  in  advance. 

The  American  Commissioners  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  a  fair 
construction  of  this  particular  paragraph  of  the  Duke's  note.  The 
representatives  of  the  United  States  werenotwilling,  however,  to  leave 
anything  to  construction.  When  therefore  the  Duke's  answer  was  read 
to  the  President  it  was  immediately  objected  to  by  him  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  that  it  was  vague  and  indeUnite,  purporting  to 
accept  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  note  of  the  United  States,  while 
requiring  some  modification.  In  referring  to  the  Philippines,  while  in 
one  paragraph  it  stated  the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  in  another  it 
seemed  to  retain  the  full  right  of  sovereignty,  with  such  reforms,  etc., 
as  that  Government  might  see  fit  to  grant.  The  ansatisfUetory  char- 
acter of  this  answer  is  more  clearly  shown  when  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  note,  not  quoted  in  the  memorandnm  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners, it  was  said  without  qualification  that  they  {the  Spanish 
Government}  accept  the  proffered  terms,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  required  by  their  constitutional  duties.  In 
the  part  of  the  note  referred  to  above  it  is  said  "the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment must  declare  that,  while  accepting  the  said  condition,  they  do 
not  a  priori  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago, 
leaving  it  to  tlie  negotiators,  etc."  These  contradictory  statements 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cambon,  and  made  the  note,  as  was 
said  to  him,  unsatisfactory  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  has  already  iu  efl'ect  been  pointed  out,  that 
even  the  terms  of  this  note  are  inconsistent  with  the  claim  now  put  for- 
ward that  Spanish  sovereignty  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  for  the 
length  to  which  the  statement  goes  in  the  note  is  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment does  not  a  priori  relinquish  entire  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  thus  leaving  it  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  the  Spanish 
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Government  recognized  iliat  the  nesotiatioua  resulting  in  a  treaty  might 
require  a  relinquishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty  consequent  upon  suoh 
negotiations. 

Mr.  (Jambon,  having  heard  the  oljjections  raised  by  tba  American 
representatives  to  the  note,  asserted  that  allowance  must  be  made  fi>r 
different  translations  which  the  note  had  undergone  in  course  of  trana- 
iDission,and  to  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  express  regret 
at  the  loss  of  its  colonies;  and  he  was  very  confident  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested by  the  American  Representatives  that  if  this  be  true,  and  the 
note  was  to  be  regarded  aa  a  full  acceptance,  the  best  way  to  settle  the 
matter  was  to  put  the  terms  in  the  shape  of  a  definite  Protocol,  which 
the  President  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sign  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Oaiubon  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  (Jlovernment  the 
exact  terms  of  the  Protocol,  to  which  an  answer  Yes  or  No  could  be  had ; 
and  if  the  Spanish  Government  accepted  the  Protocol,  that  would  end 
the  controversy.  Mr.  Cambon  concurred  in  this  view,  and  said  if  the 
Protocol  was  drawn  up  in  proper  form  he  would  submit  It  to  tlie  Span- 
ish Government,  and  if  authorized  would  execute  it  on  its  part. 

On  that  evening,  August  9,  the  Protocol  was  prepared  in  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  and  taken  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  where 
It  wa.s  submitted  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  there 
present.  On  the  morning  of  August  10,  Mr.  Cambon  called  at  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  a  draft  of  the  Protocol  was  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  him,  and  put  into  French  by  Mr.  Thii^baut,  Secretary 
of  the  Prench  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  experts  in  the  State 
Department.  It  was  carefully  compared  with  the  English  test,  and 
then  telegraphed  by  Mr.  Oambou  to  the  Spanish  Government.  On  the 
same  day,  August  10,  the  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  enclosing  the 
Protocol  was  sent  to  Mr.  Oambon  in  Washington.  This  note,  it  is  said, 
contains  the  admission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
that  the  note  of  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  of  August  7  "contained  in  its 
spirit  the  acceptance  by  Spain  of  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Unite<l 
States."  The  best  answer  to  this  obvious  misconstruction  of  the  terms 
of  the  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  the  text  of  the  note  itself, 
which  is  as  follows : 

DirARTMBNT  OF  STATB, 

IVi'-ilni^Uton,  August  10,  ISOS. 

Excellency,  Altliongb  it  ia  your  nti  dors  tan  ding  tliat  the  note  of  tbe  Duke  of 
ilniodovar,  which  you  left  with  tlie  Prosiiieut  on  jeBterday  aftemooo,  ia  iuteiKiciI 
to  conTej  an  acceptance  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  teriiia  set  forth  in  my 
note  of  the  30th  ultimo  as  the  basiB  on  which  the  Freaident  would  appoint  Comraia- 
sionera  to  negotiate  anil  conclude  with  ComuiiKSioners  oa  tbe  part  of  Spain  a  treaty 
of  peace,  I  understand  that  we  concur  ia  the  opinion  that  the  Duke's  note,  doiibtleaa 
owin^  to  the  Tarioua  traiiBlbrmaliona  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  coarse  of  its 
circuitoQB  tranamiasion  by  telegraph  and  in  cipher,  is  not,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
haa  reached  the  handa  of  the  President,  entirely  explicit. 

Under  these  circumstancea,  it  la  thought  that  tbe  most  dirpit  and  certain  way  of 
avoiding  misunderstanding  ia  to  embody  in  a  Protocol  to  be  signed  by  vis  as  the 
represeutativeB,  respectively,  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  terms  on  wliicb 
tbe  negotiations  for  peace  are  to  bo  nnilertaken. 

I  therefore  enclo'ie  herewith  a  draft  of  auch  a  Protocol  in  which  yon  will  find  tliat 
I  have  embodied  the  precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain  In  my  note  of  the  30th  ultiino, 
together  with  appropriate  stipulations  for  tbe  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Uico.  and  otiier 
island  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  treat  of  peace. 

Accept,  Escellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed;)   U'lLUA.M  R.    DAT. 

Hia  Excellency  M.  Jules  Cambom,  etc 
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In  tliis  note,  so  far  i'rom  saying  that  tlie  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  atates  understands  that  the  note  of  the  Hpaiiish  Government 
of  August  7  accepts  the  American  terms,  it  is  distinctly  said  "although 
it  ia  your  (Mr.  Oanabon's)  understanding  that  the  note  of  the  Buke  of 
Almodovar  ih  intended  to  convey  the  acceptance  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment of  the  terms  set  Ibrtli  in  my  note  of  the  3Uth  ultimo,  •  •  • 
I  uuderstiuid  that  we  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  Duke's  note,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  various  transloraiations  which  it  has  undergone  in 
the  conrse  of  its  circuitous  transmiHSion  by  telegraph  and  in  ciiilier,  is 
not,  in  the  form  in  which  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  President,  entirely 
explicit." 

Here  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  Secretarj-  of  State  and  Mr.  Cam- 
bon  concur  that  the  note  is  not  entirely  exi)lieit.  Was  it  then  to  be 
expected  after  nil  this  cnreful  negotiation  that  a  note  which  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  contended  did  not  accept  the  terms  of  the  United 
States,  and  wliich  both  negotiators  agreed  wa»  not  exi)licit,  was  to  be 
received  as  a  .satisfactory  answer  to  the  American  demand  J    Not  so. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  tltought  that  the  most  direct  and 
certain  way  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  is  to  embody  in  a  Protocol, 
to  be  signed  by  as  as  the  representatives,  respectively,  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  terms  on  which  the  negotiations  for  peace  are  to 
be  undertaJien." 

This  is  a  most  emphatic  and  definite  declaration  that  the  note  of 
August  1  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  nothing  open  to  misunderstanding,  but  to 
embody,  in  a  contract  so  plain  that  dispute  would  be  forever  foreclosed, 
the  exact  terms  upon  which  negotiations  for  peace  would  be  under- 
taken, llie  note  goes  on  to  say  "1  thei'^fore  enclose  herewith  a  draft 
of  such  a  Protocol,  in  which  you  will  find  Ihat  I  have  embodied  the 
precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain  in  my  note  of  the  30tli  ultimo,  togetlier 
with  appropriate  Btii)ulations  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners, 
etc."  What  does  this  note  mean  ?  Does  it  admit  the  construction  that 
the  proposal  was  intended  to  embody  the  acceptance  of  August  7, 
reserving  Spanish  sovereignty^  It  is  dciinitcly  settled,  as  a  perusal 
of  the  document  will  show,  that  the  Protocol  embodied,  not  the  uncer- 
tain and  equivocal  terms  of  the  note  of  August  7,  but  the  precise  terms 
stated  in  the  note  of  the  American  Government  of  July  30.  This  note 
to  Mr.  Cambon  enclosed  the  X*rotocoI  just  as  it  was  written  and  just  as 
it  was  signed  by  the  parties.  It  would  seem,  if  ever  an  attempt  was 
fairly  made  to  have  a  clear  understanding,  if  ever  all  precautions  were 
taken  which  could  leave  uo  room  for  misunderstanding,  such  was  the 
course  jiursued  in  the  i>resent  case. 

It  is  thus  seen  bow  utterly  groundless  is  the  declaration  in  the  Span- 
ish "proposition"  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, it  is  necessary  to  "bear  in  mind  •  •  •  the  negotiations  carried 
on  between  the  two  jtarties  which  culminated  in  this  agreement,  and  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  had  been  given  beforehand  and 
officially"  1  In  the  correspondence  thus  invoked  by  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners as  an  interpretation  of  the  Protocol,  the  two  Governments 
did  not  contemplate  the  execution  of  such  an  instmment;  and  if  the 
response  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  American  demands  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  simple  acceptance,  no  Protocol  would  have  been 
made.  The  lirst  suggestion  of  such  an  instrument  was  that  made  in 
the  interview  in  which  the  Spanish  response  was  declared  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory. It  was  because  (he  Spanish  response  was  iinacceptabie  that 
the  United  States  demanded  a  Protocol.    And  it  is  uiTon  this  rejected 
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responee  that  the  Spanish  arg-nmeiit  for  the  limitatinn  of  the  I'leiir  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  Protocol  is  built. 

If  fartliei-  proof  of  the  Roaiidneas  of  the  iwsition  of  the  United  States 
were  needed,  it  would  lie  found  in  a  most  convincing  form  iu'  the  tele- 
gram sent  by  Mr,  tJambon  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifaira. 
See  the  Frencli  "Yellow  Book"  referred  to  in  the  Spanish  meniorandiim, 
telegram  number  9,  Mr.  (Jambou  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1  Washington,  to  M. 

WAsniNGTON,  August  10,  1893. 

Tlie  Federal  Govemment  baa  decided  to  Btat«  prefiisely  (pr&iser),  in  a  Protocol, 
the  buses  upon  wliicli  tbe  peace  iiegotiationa  muat,  id  its  juilgnient,  lie  entered  upon. 

I  send  yon  herewith  this  document,  which  1  sball  thank  you  to  transmit  to  tlie 
Spanish  Uovemment. 

(Signed:)  J.  Camiion. 

In  this  telegram,  which  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  wliich  led  to  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Cauibon  authoriz- 
ing him  to  sign  the  Protocol,  followed  by  full  power  from  the  Queen 
Kegeiit  to  Mr.  Cambou  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Cambon  distinctly  says,  not 
that  the  American  Government  has  accepted  the  note  of  August  7,  or 
in  any  wise  agreed  to  such  reservations  as  are  contained  therein,  but 
that  "  the  Federal  Government  has  decided  to  state  preeisely  {pritcixer),  in 
a  Protocol,  the  bases  upon  which  the  peace  negotiations  must,  in  its  judg- 
ment, le  entered  upon.    I  send  yon  this  document,  etc." 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  bases  of  peace  negotiations  were  to 
be  determined  by  the  instrument  which  was  enclosed,  and  which  it  was 
understood  put  in  definite  terms  tbe  ultimate  agreement  of  tlie  parties. 

It  was  because  the  answer  made  in  the  noteof  August?  was  rejected 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  that  hostilities  were 
not  upon  the  receipt  of  that  note  declared  to  be  suspended ;  and  it  has 
remained  for  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  their  "proposition"  to 
advance  for  the  first  time  in  behalf  of  their  Government  the  sugges 
tiou  that  such  a  declaration  should  then  have  been  made.  It  was  not 
so  made  because  that  note  was  not  received  as  an  acceptant^  of  the 
American  demands.  Hostilities  were  declared  to  be  suspended  only 
upon  the  signature  of  the  Protocol. 

The  correspondence  quoted  in  the  French  "Yellow  Book,"  no  less 
than  the  subsequent  communications  from  Mr.  Cambon  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  shows  distinctly  that  with  the  exact  terms  of  this 
Protocol  before  it,  the  Spanish  Govemment,  on  the  lltli  instant,  and 
subsequently  by  full  power  of  the  Queen  Regent,  authorized  Mr,  Cam- 
bon to  execute  the  Protocol  in  behalf  of  Spain.  Observe  the  language 
of  the  note  of  Mr.  Cambou  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  of 
August  12, 1898: 

Embassy  of  thb  Frbkch  Republic  in  the  UNiTF.n  Statbb, 

Washington,  August  IS,  189S. 

Mr.  Secrktaby  of  Statb:  Ihave  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  juat  received, 
through  the  intermofliatioa  of  tlie  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  a  telegram, 
dHt«d  Madrid,  August  11,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Almodovar  del  Rio  announcea  to  me 
that,  hy  order  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent,  tie  Spanish  Government  confers 
upon  me  full  powers  in  order  tha,t  I  may  sign,  without  other  formality  and  without 
delay,  the  Protocol  whereof  the  terms  have  been  drawn  up  by  common  accord 
between  yoa  and  me.  The  instriimont  destined  to  make  regular  tbe  powers  which 
are  thas  civen  to  me  by  telegraph  will  be  subsei^nently  addressed  to  me  by  the  post. 

"His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  State  adds  that  in  accepting  this  Piotocol,  and 
by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  koatilities  which  will  be  the  immediate  couauqaence 
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of  tlinfc  acceptance,  the  Spanish  Government  lias  pleasure  in  Imping  Hint.  Hie  C.av- 
eruDieuC  of  the  United  states  irill  tikke  thu  necessary  uieaHiiies  wiUi  a  v:ci>v  Co 
restrain  (emp^eher)  all  acgreaalon  on  the  part  of  the  Caban.  aepsratist  forces. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  having,  on  the  other  hand,  aathorlTied  me  to 
ftooept  the  powetB  which  are  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Spanish  Govorninent,  I  ahali 
bold  myself  at  jour  dispoaition  to  sign  the  Protocol  at  the  hour  ;ou  may  be  pleased 
to  designate. 

Congratulating  myself  npon  tliiis  cooperating  with  j-on  toward  the  restoration  of 
oeace  between  the  two  nations,  both  fricitids  of  Fra,iice,  I  beg  yoa  to  accept,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  fresli  assurances  of  my  very  high  consideration. 

(Signed:)    Jui.bs  Cambox. 

In  tbe  light  of  these  facta,  it  appears  there  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion for  the  claim  that  the  American  Government  accepted  the  Spanish 
reservations  8o  far  as  they  are  contained  in  the  note  of  the  Duke  of 
ilmodovar  of  August  7.  Had  that  note  been  only  a  distinct  and  ■ 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  tenns  as  contained  in  the  American  note 
of  August  30,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  require  that  all  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  should  be  removed  by  reducing  into  few  and  simple 
terms,  which  it  was  believed  could  never  be  misunderstood,  the  final 
agreement  of  tbe  parties.  Bo  far  from  remaining  unanswered,  the  note 
of  August  7  was  declared  unsatisfactory  when  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  ended  tbe  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  correapoud- 
ence;  and  it  was  decided  that  a  Protocol  should  embody  the  ultimate 
terms. 

The  Spanish  Government  telegraphed  tbe  amplest  authority  to  Mr. 
Gambon  to  execute  it.  We  are  then  remitted  to  tbe  terms  of  the 
Protocol  itself. 

The  American  Government  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  stronger  terms 
could  have  been  used  to  evidence  the  purpose  of  tbe  President  to  keep 
open  tbe  most  full  and  absolute  right  to  deal  with  and  determine  the 
dominion  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  This  was  the  purpose  of  insert- 
ing the  third  article  of  the  Protocol,  which  embodied  the  terms  of  the 
third  demand  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  note  of  July  30 
of  tbe  American  Government  to  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  wherein  it  is 
said:  "Third.  On  similar  grounds  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  sliall  determine  the  control,  disposi- 
tion and  government  of  the  Philippines," 

What  are  these  similar  grounds?  They  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  next 
preceding  paragraph  of  tbe  note  of  July  30,  in  which  tlie  President  says 
that,  though  not  then  making  any  demand  for  pecuniary  indemnity, 
nevertheless  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  the  war,  or  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for 
injuries  to  their  persons  and  property  during  the  late  insurrection  in 
Cuba,  He  mnst,  therefore,  require  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Spain,  of  the  Island  of  Porlo  liico, 
etc.  On  similar  grounds,  to  wit,  among  others  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  have  indemnity  for  its  losses,  the  United  States  will  hold  the 
city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  government 
of  the  Philippines. 

How  could  tlie  United  States  receive  indemnity  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of  tbe  Philippinesj  if 
Spanish  sovereignty  was  not  to  be  touched  t  It  is  diflQcuIt  to  conceive 
what  terms  could  have  been  used  which  would  more  clearly  have 
evidenced  tbe  purpose  of  the  parties  to  aHord  the  fullest  latitude  in 
dealing  with  tbe  Philippine  question.    The  treaty  was  to  determine  not 
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alone  the  control,  disposition  and  governnipnt,  but  at  tlie  same  time 
hiid  full  power  to  determine  all  that  is  implied  in  eontrol,  tlisposition 
and  government.  Certainly  the  word  "control"  was  not  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  "register"  or  "inspection",  but  in  its  broader  sense  of 
"authority  or  command;  authority  over;  power  over;  the  regulation 
or  rule  of." 

What  word  could  be  broader  than  "  disposition,"  wLich  has  practically 
the  same  meaning  in  both  the  French  and  English  langnagesl  "Tlio 
disposal  of ;  distribution  of;  alienation  of;  definite  settlement  of;  «((*- 
mate  destination."  We  have  in  these  two  words,  then,  autliority  over, 
dominion  of,  final  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  subject  matter.  What 
is  "government"  but  the  right  of  administration,  or  exercising  sover- 
eignty, the  direction,  the  political  management  of  a  state!  Either  of 
these  terms  implies  power  of  interfering  with  sovereignty,  Tnken 
together,  they  give  the  fullest  scope  in  dealing  with  all  power,  govern- 
mental, territorial  and  administrative. 

It  is  not  argued  in  the  Spanish  "proposition"  that  these  words  should 
have  a  narrow  meaning  so  fkr  as  disposition  and  government  are  con- 
cerned, but  transcribed  into  the  French  language  it  is  sought  to  give  a 
narrower  meaning  to  the  word  "control."  It  must  he  construed  in  tlie 
connection  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Protocol,  in  its  broader  sense  of 
power  or  dominion.  2foscitur  a  aociis  is  a  legal  maxim  which  applies  to 
the  discussion  or  determination  of  the  meaning  of  phrases,  "Control" 
associated  with  disposition  and  government  of  territory  might  have  a 
very  different  significance  when  used  in  another  relation  in  its  less 
familiar  meaning  of  "  inspection  or  register,"  The  word  "disposition" 
used  in  another  association  might  have  an  entirely  different  meaning, 
and  a  meaning  which,  in  connection  with  government  and  control,  would 
deprive  it  of  all  sense. 

The  American  Government,  then,  feels  itself  amply  supported  in  its 
right  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  with  or  without  conces- 
sions, relying  upon  either  tlie  exact  terms  of  the  Protocol  or  those  terms 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  negotiations,  oral  and  written,  which  led 
to  its  execution. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  notice  with  regret  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners to  invoke  the  high  authority  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Protocol,  so  aa  to  exclude  therefrom 
all  mention  of  the  right  of  the  treaty  to  deal  with  the  control,  disposi- 
tion and  government  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  French  "  Yellow  Book" 
cited  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  it  is  apparent  that  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  August  the  French  Government  was  in  possession  of  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Protocol,  transmitted  in  the  note  of  that  date  of  its  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Cambon.  Would  anybody  believe  that  in  snmming  up  this 
note  the  Minister  would  intentionally  omit  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  ProtocoH 

The  note  number  19  referred  to  is  no  part  of  the  negotiations;  its 
purpose  was  merely  to  advise  the  Ambassadors  of  the  French  Kepublic 
at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.,  of  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  representative  of  France  in  brining  about  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  the  preliminaiy  agreement  as  to  peace,  between  two 
nations  toward  which  the  French  Government  was  actuated  by  feelings 
of  humanity  and  mutual  friendship.  In  this  note  it  is  said  that  the 
points  upon  which  both  parties  have  reached  an  agreement  were  set 
forth   in   a  Protocol.     In   stating    the   contents  of  that  instrument, 
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doubtless  tlitongh  inadvertence,  it  is  nob  etatPd  tliat  Ihe  treaty  sTiall 
determine  the  wutrol,  disposition  and  government  of  tiie  Philippines. 
The  attention  of  the  Minister  being  called  to  this  matter  by  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Paris,  he  very  promptly  corrected  any  mis- 
apprehension which  might  exist  as  to  his  despatch.  Tliis  appears  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  American  Ambassador,  which  has  just 
been  receiveii  by  the  American  Commissionera: 

Ambassabb  dks  6tats-Unis,  18,  Avknob  Ki.i^ber, 

Paris,  Noi-enther  o,  1S98. 
D&AB  Sir  !  I  beg  to  inform  yon  tliat  1  flaw  tha  Frpnat  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  regard  to  tbat  jiortioii  of  tbe  reply  of  the  SpuiiiHU  Peace  CommiHBioneiB  in  wliioh 
they  refer  to  a  letter  sent  by  bim  to  the  Preuch  Ambassadors  dated  AuRuat  15,  1898, 
which  appears  in  tbe  French  "Yellow  Book",  and  attempt  to  conBtmo  the  laiignaga 
nsed  thoreiu  as  an  interpretation  of  the  French  Minister  of  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, and  speali  of  tbe  unqiiestiooaljle  moral  weight  of  the  testimony  therein  given 
by  him  regarding  thut  instrument.  He  assured  me  emphajioally  and  iinreHerve<lly 
that  the  letter  referred  to  was  intended  to  be  simply  a  brief  rpsumd  of  the  general 
featnres  of  the  preliminary  peace  negotiations  carried  on  between  the  two  belliger- 
ents, and  that  ne  did  not  attempt  to  qnote  the  precise  language  of  tlie  Protocol.  Ho 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  given  any  views  of  his  own  regarding  it,  having  no 
anthority  for  so  doing,  and  declared  that  the  brief  mention  contained  in  his  letter 
oould  in  no  wise  be  conatrned  an  an  interpretation  by  him  of  the  terms  or  meaning 
of  that  inatrument.  He  promised  tbat  he  would  at  once  send  to  tbe  I'^rniich  Ambas- 
sadors the  full  text  of  tbe  Protocol  in  order  that  the.v  might  be  iiiforiaed  of  its  con- 
ditions in  extensfl  and  that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  misappi'eliensiun  as  to  its 

Tha  Minister  repeated  what  he  bad  said  several  times  before,  and  wbieh  I  know 
to  be  iTue,  that  he  and  bis  tioverument  had  all  along  obst-rveil  a  strict  and  impartial 
niiutrality  between  tbe  two  powers  which  were  negotiating,  being  equally  friendly 
to  both,  and  that  he  intended  to  oontinae  the  observance  of  such  neutrality. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed);  Hosacb  Portbr. 


It  is  stated  that  the  occupation  of  Manila  was  to  be  only  temporary. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  Protocol,  so  far  as  it  rehites  to  the  Philip- 
jiines,  is  itaelf  provisional.  It  expressly  provides  for  the  doing  of  cettitin 
tilings  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  is  in  this  particular  to 
supersede  it.  Had  it  provided  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  Manila 
by  the  United  States,  it  would  have  withdrawn  tbe  Philippines  to  that 
extent  from  the  sphere  of  future  negotiation, 

Wliile  the  terms  of  surrender  cited  in  the  Spanish  memorandum, 
negotiated  after  the  execution  of  the  Protocol  and  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  negotiations  lor  peace,  show  the  character  of  this  occupa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  very  paragraph  cited  from  the  terms 
of  tbat  document  shows  that  it  was  equally  contemplated  that  condi- 
tions might  ai'ise  which  would  require  the  evacuation  by  the  Spanish 
forces  of  the  city.  In  it  it  is  said  "the  return  of  the  arms  surrendered 
by  the  Spanish  forces  shall  take  place  when  they  evacuate  the  city  or 
when  the  American  army  evacuates  it."  The  commanders  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  forces  did  not  undertake  to  determine  the  right 
ofeither  party  permanently  to  hold  Manila,  but  contemplated  conditions 
which  might  require  its  evacuation  by  the  forces  of  either  country. 

But  it  is  as  idle  to  cite  the  stipulations  of  the  capitulation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Protocol  as  it  would  be  to 
cite  the  stipulations  of  the  Protocol  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
nieauiug  of  the  capitulation.  It  is  notorious  that,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  telegraphic  communication,  Manila  was  captured  and  the 
capitulation  arranged  and  concluded  by  the  commander  of  the  American 
foTceB  IB  tlM  Philippines  without  communication  with  his  Government, 
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whicli  was  at  the  moment  as  nninformed  of  what  was  takin^f  place  at 
Manila  as  was  its  commsLiider  of  what  was  taking  place  at  WiishingtoD. 
It  is  supertluous,  therefore,  to  argue,  even  if  it  were  material  to  do  bo, 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  capitulation  cannot  be  inyoked  in  explana- 
tion or  limitation  of  the  stipulations  of  tlie  Protocol.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  statement  that 
"  General  Merritt,  contrary  to  what  had  been  a^eed  upon  in  Article  VI 
of  the  same  (Protocol),  forcibly  took  possession  of  Manila".  The  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  are  loth  to  assume  that  the  Spanish  "  proposition  " 
employs  these  words  for  the  purpose  of  iutitnating  that  General  Merritt 
could  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Manila  have  had  knowledge  of  tlie 
Protocol.  It  is  a  fact  doubtless  well  known  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  four  days  after  the  signature  of 
the  Protocol,  and  four  days  before  the  receipt  at  Washington  of  the 
news  of  the  capture  and  capitulation  of  Manila,  tlie  Department  of 
State  addressed  to  the  French  Ambassador  a  note  soliciting  the  con- 
sent of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  restoratiou  of  cable  communi- 
cation between  Manila  and  Hong  Eong,  in  order  that  continuous 
telegraphic  connection  with  the  Philippines  might  be  reestablished. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Spanish  (Jommissioners  in  their  "proposition" 
say  that  the  words  of  the  Protocol  in  relation  to  the  Philippines  "have 
not  a  clear  meaning",  but  tliat  no  matter  what  constrnction  may  be 
placed  upon  them,  "  in  no  case  can  their  meaning  be  so  stretched  as  to 
involve  in  any  way  the  idea  of  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over 
the  archipelago",  since  "  such  a  cession  or  acquisition  in  perpetuum  of 
the  archipelago  by  the  United  States,  had  it  been  agreed  upon  In  the 
Protocol,  would  have  been  in  contrajiliction  with  the  mere  temponiry 
occupation  of  Manila,  which  at  the  same  time  was  agreed  upon  in  the 
same  clause  of  that  instrument ".  This  statement,  as  well  as  the  para- 
graph that  immediately  folhiws  it,  merely  reiterates  the  erroneous 
assumption,  to  which  we  have  already  advertetl,  that  the  ultimate 
demands  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  Philippines  were 
embodied  in  the  Protocol,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  instrument 
shows  upon  its  face  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  formulation  of  those 
demands  should  be  postponed  till  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
should  be  undertaken. 

How,  then,  stands  the  demand  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  concessions 
which  it  is  willing  to  make,  as  set  forth  in  its  propo.sition  of  the  31st 
ultimo?  This  demand  might  be  limited  to  the  single  ground  of  indem- 
nity,  but  this  limitation  the  American  Gommisaioners  do  not  herein 
concede.  The  United  States  does  not  now  imt  forward  any  claim  for 
pecuniary  indemnity  to  cover  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war.  it  does 
not  take  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba;  as  has  been  shown  in  former  memo- 
randa submitted  by  the  American  Oomraissioners,  it  assumes  only  bur- 
dens there.  It  does  demand,  and  Spain  has  agreed  to  cede,  the  Island 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  small  Island  of  Guam  iu  the  Ladroiies.  What 
is  Spain  asked  to  give  up  in  the  Philippines!  A  country  constantly  in 
rebellion  against  its  sovereignty,  so  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  theretrom  to-day,  Spain  would  immediately  have  to  resort 
to  arms  to  overcome  a  rebellious  and  discontented  people, 

This  situation  could  not  be  more  vividly  portrayed  than  to  use  the 
words  of  the  "Spanish  memorandum  in  which,  after  speaking  of  Spain's 
neglect  of  her  own  welfare  to  the  detriment  of  her  full  development, 
this  condition  is  attributed  to  "her  desire  to  preferentially  attend  to 
her  colonies,  creatures  who,  like  all  others  in  the  order  of  nature,  euUst 
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the  ntmost  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  mother,  who  feeds  and  sup- 
Iiorts  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  welfare". 

The  American  Commissioners  note,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
Spanish  Commisaionera,  so  soon  after  having  provisionally  accepted 
the  American  articles  as  to  Cuba  and  Porto  llico,  now  rotnm  to  tlie 
question  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt.  They  regret  to  find  a  position 
which,  under  certain  reserves.  Lad  been  distinctly  waived,  immediately 
resumed,  and  now  expressed  in  language  rarely  employed  in  diplomacy, 
unless  to  convey  a  deliberate  ultimatum.  Tlte  Spanish  Commissioners 
assume  that  this  debt,  for  the  most  part  incurred  by  Spain  (not  Cuba) 
in  the  effort  flrst  to  subjugate  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  subsequently 
to  overcome  the  [Jnited  States,  has  the  binding  effect  of  a  mortgage 
upon  the  very  land  wrested  from  Spain  through  the  defeat  of  this  effort. 
They  then  say  that  they  cannot  even  admit  any  discussion  as  to  the 
validity  and  efflca«y  of  such  mortgages.  In  language  equally  unusual, 
they  continue:  "Xe*  it  be  understood,  iher^ore,  and  the  Spanish  Com- 
viissioners  hope  there  tcHl  be  no  necessity  to  repeat  it,  that  Spain  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  agree  in  this  treaty,"  etc.  Now,  since  Spain,  as  lately 
as  in  the  next  to  the  last  paper  fll^  here  by  her  Commissioners  did, 
under  reserve,  agree  in  this  treaty  to  waive  objections  to  our  ajticles 
containing  no  ret'orence  to  the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  the  American  Com- 
missioners feel  themselves  justified  in  inquiring  distinctly  whether  this 
sudden  change  of  position  is  tinalf  Bo  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
wish  it  to  be  understood  now,  without  any  necessity  for  repetition,  that 
they  will  accept  no  treaty  which  does  not  provide  for  an  assumption  of 
this  so-called  Cuban  debt,  or  for  some  part  of  it,  by  the  United  States, 
for  itself  or  for  Cubat 

The  American  Commissioners  observe  also  the  declaration  that  the 
dignity  and  self  respect  of  Spain  forbid  an  inquiry  into  the  use  Spain 
may  have  made  of  the  proceeds  of  these  loans.  Mow — to  consider  only 
a  single  aspect  of  the  issue  thus  raised — it  is  not  denied  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  part  of  these  loans  were  employed  directly  in  making  war 
upon  the  United  States.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  United  States, 
after  sncceediiig  in  the  war,  is  forbidden  to  take  notice  even  of  this 
fact?  That  would  be  to  require  the  successful  nation  to  pay  the  war 
expenses  of  the  defeateil  nation.  Is  it  an  acceptance,  without  inquiry, 
of  this  part  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt,  that  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners declare  is  demanded  by  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  Spain — 
which  they  wish  therefore  to  have  now  understood,  and  which  they 
hope  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  repeat? 

The  American  Commissioners  do  not  here  examine  the  statements 
that  these  debts  were  legally  created,  that  they  may  have  been  legally 
acquired  by  individuals  of  various  nationalities,  or  that  Spain  is  not 
the  proprietor  of  these  rights  of  third  parties.  They  do  question  the 
statement  that  Spain  does  not  demand  the  recognition  of  these  so- 
called  "secured  debts"  for  her  own  benefit.  They  are  bonds  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  guaranteed  by  the  taith  of  the  Spanish  nation,  with 
another  guarantee  (which  might  more  properly  have  been  called  a 
"  subsidiary"  one),  pledging  Spanish  sovereignty  and  control  over  cer- 
tain Spanish  colonial  revenues.  Spain  has  failed  to  maintain  her 
sovereignty  and  control  over  these  revenues,  and  is  bound  to  the  third 
parties  with  whom  she  dealt  for  that  failure  to  make  good  her  title  to 
the  security  she  pledged.  The  third  parties  knew  what  it  was  pledged 
for — the  continuous  effort  to  put  down  a  peo])Ie  strnggling  for  fieedum 
from  the  Spanish  rule.  They  took  the  obvious  thauces  of  their 
investment  on  bo  precarious  a  security,  but  they  must  have  relied 
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on  the  broad  gnaraiitee  of  the  Bpaiiisli  nation.  It  is  not  for  us  1o 
deny  tliat  "  the  most  elementary  duties  of  imblic  and  (irivate  prob- 
ity" juatify  that  reliance,  but  we  do  deny,  emphatically,  that  tliey 
require  the  freed  people,  or  anyone  acting  for  tliem,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  all  the  eftbrts  for  their  subjugation,  To  admit  that  suob  costs  could 
be  attached  ineradioably  to  the  soil  thoy  lived  on,  is  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  unjust  ruler  to  condemn  a  colony  to  perpetual  subjuga- 
tion and  misgovernment  by  eimidy  loading  it  witli  so-called  "morl  gages" 
for  loans  eflected  without  tliclr  consent  by  their  oppressors,  till  it  can 
neither  bear  them  itself  nor  find  anyone  else  to  assume  them.  That 
would  be  a  conclusion  alike  re|)ugnant  to  common  sense  and  menacing 
to  liberty  and  civilization. 

After  reviewing  in  their  "  proposition"  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol, 
the  Sjianiah  Oommissioners  proceed  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
other  "title",  not  founded  on  that  agreement,  upon  which  the  demand 
for  the  cession  of  the  group  can  be  supported.  Under  this  head  they 
discuss  the  caiiture  of  Manila  by  the  American  forces,  and,  after  con- 
cluding that  the  capitulation  was  invalid,  they  declare  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  should  provide  for  the  innnediate  delivery  of  the  place  to  the 
Spanish  Govemment,  the  immediate  release  of  the  Spanish  garrison, 
and  the  performance  of  various  acts  which  imply  that  the  military 
occupation  and  goverumeut  of  the  city  by  the  United  States  has  been 
illegal. 

These  startling  pretentions  require  at  the  hands  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners a  comprehensive  examination. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1898,  the  Government  of  Spain,  impelled  by  and 
admitting  the  adverse  results  of  the  war,  made  representations  to  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  by  written  communication  of  its  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  transmitted  througli  the  Ambassador  of  France 
at  Washington,  to  the  expressed  end  that  "the  calamities  already  so 
great"  and  "evils  still  greater"  to  the  two  countries  might  "be  termi- 
nated otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms".  The  response  of  the  President, 
through  Mr.  Day,  Secretary  of  Stat«,  to  this  communication  was  made 
July  30, 1898,  and  was  in  part  as  followst 

The  President  therefore  raBpondiiiK  to  your  Eieellenoy's  request  ■will  state  tho 
tetms  of  peace  wliioh  niU  be  aGcepted  by  him  at  tlio  pTeaeut  time,  subject  to  tlie 
approval  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  hereitfter. 

Your  Excellenoj  in  discussing  tbe  subject  of  Cnba  intimates  that  Spain  ha«  desired 
to  spare  tlie  island  the  dangers  of  premature  independence,  Tbe  Government  of  tho 
United  States  has  not  shared  the  appreheueions  of  Spain  in  tliisre^^ard,  but  it  recojr- 
uizes  the  fact  that  in  the  distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  aid  and 
guidance  will  be  necessary,  and  these  it  is  prepared  to  give. 

The  United  States  will  require; 

First.  Tho  relinqaishment  by  Spain  of  all  claim  of  siivoreigtity  over  or  title  to 
Cuba  and  her  immediate  evactiatiun  of  the  island. 

Second.  The  Prosidont,  desirous  of  exhibiting  signal  generosity,  will  not  now 
jiut  forward  ftuy  demand  for  pecuniary  indemnity.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  be 
insensible  to  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  war  or  to 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  injuries  to  their  persons  and  property  dnring  the  late 
insorrection  in  Cuba.  He  must,  therefore,  reqnire  the  cession  to  Uie  United  States 
and  tbe  immediate  evacnation  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spam  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  eu 
island  in  the  Ladroues,  to  bo  selected  by  the  United  States. 

Third.  On  similar  grounds,  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  occupy  and  will  hold 
tbe  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  tbe  oonclusiou  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

If  the  terms  hereby  offered  are  accepted  in  their  eiitii'ety.  Commissioners  will  be 
named  by  the  United  Statee  to  meet  similarly  snthorized  Commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Sp.iin  for  tbe  purpose  of  settling  fhe  dptails  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  signing 
aud  delivering  it  under  the  terms  above  indicated. 
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The  negotiations  thns  entered  into  were  followed  by  the  Protowl  of 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spsiin  signed  at  Wasbiugton 
August  12, 1898,  by  which  it  was  provided: 


Spain  will  relinqnisli  aU  olaim  of  sovereignty  ovaranA  title  to  Cuba. 


Spain  will  cede  to  tlie  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  ntiiler Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladrouea 
to  be  selected  b;  the  United  States. 

Artkxb  III. 

The  United  States  will  occnpy  and  hold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pend- 
ing the  concilusioo  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wbioh  shall  detatmine  the  cioiLtrol,  disposi- 
tioQ  and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

Article  lY  of  that  instrument  obligated  Spain  to  the  inimetliate 
evacuation  of  Onba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  islands  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  ami  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
each  government,  within  ten  days  of  the  above  date,  of  Commissioners 
who  should  meet  at  Havana  in  Cuba  and  at  San  Juan  in  Porto  Eico 
within  thirty  days  after  such  date  for  the  purpoae  of  arranging  and 
carrying  out  the  details  of  sneh  evacuation. 

By  Article  V  of  the  Protocol,  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to 
appoint  each  not  more  than  Ave  Commissioners  to  treat  of  peace,  who 
should  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October  1, 1898,  and  proceed  to  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Article  VI  of  the  Pro- 
tocol is  as  follows: 

Upon  the  coaolnsion  and  signing  of  this  Protocol,  hoatilitiss  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  shall  be  suspended,  and  notice  to  that  effect  shall  he  given  as  soon  as  possible 
by  each  Government  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  ana  naval  forces. 

Before  the  notice  provided  for  in  Article  VI  could  possibly  be  given, 
and  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1898,  the  next  day  after  its  signa- 
ture, the  American  laud  and  naval  forees  at  Manila  attacked  that  city 
and,  upon  the  14th  of  August,  18!>8,  compelled  its  surrender  under  the 
termg  of  a  military  capitulation,  which  comprehended  not  only  the  sur- 
render and  occupation  of  the  city,  but  also  the  surrender  of  its  garri- 
son, being  from  9,000  to  11,000  troops  in  number,  and  comprising 
substantially  the  entire  Spanish  military  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  United  States  thereupon,  having  previously  for  a  long  time  been 
in  possession  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  took  military  possession 
of  that  city,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  military  occupation  thereof, 
administering  its  government  concerns  in  the  manner  usual  in  such 
ciises.  In  so  doing,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  public 
property  of  Spain  situate  in  Manila,  including  cert.iin  moneys  duo  to 
that  Government  which  had  been  collected  as  revenues;  proceeded  to 
administer,  collect  and  expend  the  taxes  and  customs  of  that  port,  and 
alsototakechargeof  and  admiidster  the  police  government  of  thecity; 
and  generally  continued  to  exercise  over  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  belligerent  in  rightful  military  occnpancy. 

It  is  now  contended  by  Spain,  who  also,  as  a  part  of  that  contention, 
rejects  the  articles  tendered  by  the  United  States  for  the  cession  to 
that  Government  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  that  such  occupation 
and  acts  were  in  violation  of  the  Protocol,  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
she  is  entitled: 

I.  To  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  place  (Manila)  to  the  Spanish 
(lovernmeut; 
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2.  Tlio  immoilinte  release  of  the  garrison  of  tiic  same; 

3.  Tliereturu  to  the  Spanish  ijovemmeot  of  all  the  I'undsand  piihlio 
property  taken  by  the  American  army  since  its  occupation  of  the  i)lace, 
and  all  the  taxes  of  every  kind  collected  or  to  be  collected  up  to  the 
time  of  returning  the  same ; 

4.  The  recognition  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  tlieCnited  States 
to  indemnify  Spain  for  alleged  serious  damage  occasioned  by  the  deten- 
tion as  prisoners  of  her  troops,  to  which  detention  it  is  alleged  is  dne 
the  spread  with  impunity  of  the  Tagalo  insurrection  in  Luz6n  and  its 
invasion  of  the  Vizayan  islands,  and,  moreover,  because  to  the  same 
has  been  due  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  thousands  of  Spanish  prisou- 
era,  military  and  civil. 

In  the  dilatory  assertion  of  these  extraordinary  claims  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  have  at  times  repudiated  and  at  other  times  have 
appealed  to  and  claimed  rights  under  tlie  stipulations  of  a  convention 
entered  mto  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  by  and  under  which 
the  rights,  duties,  liabilities  and  status  of  tiie  contracting  parties  were 
explicitly  settled.    That  couvention  is  the  Protocol  of  August  12, 18!tS. 

It  is  coutended  by  the  American  Commissioners  that  an  establish- 
ment of  the  status  quo  provided  for  by  that  Protocol,  and  oomprelicnded 
within  its  intent  and  meaning  upon  a  fair  construction  of  its  terms,  is 
the  only  demand  that  Spain  can,  upon  her  own  theory,  make  in  the 
premises,  even  if  it  is  hypothetically  conceded,  for  the  mere  ])urposes 
of  this  branch  of  the  discussion,  that  the  legal  propositions  which  she 
advances  are  at  all  applicable  to  the  alleged  breach  of  the  armistice. 
For  the  United  States  insists  and  has  always  insisted  (except  hypo- 
thetically as  stated  above  aud  merely  for  purposes  of  this  argument) 
that  the  military  operations  by  which  Manila  was  captured  were  justi- 
fiable and  lawful.  Tlie  status  qiio  is  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
occupy  and  hold  the  city,  harbor  aud  bay  of  Mauila  pentliug  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposi- 
tion and  government  of  the  Philippines.  That  condition  exists.  The 
United  States  does  so  hold  such  territory.  It  has  been  so  conceded 
and  insisted  by  Spain  in  correspondence  which  will  be  particularly 
considered  in  another  portion  of  tliis  paper.  That  occupancy  is  refer- 
able to,  and  is  justihed  by,  tlie  Protocol,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by 
the  alleged  illegality  of  hostilities.  To  so  invalidate  it,  it  will  bo  nec- 
essary for  Spain  to  denounce  and  repudiate  the  Protocol  iu  all  its 
parts,  including,  of  course,  the  authority  under  which  this  Commission 
is  proceeding  and  the  stipulation  for  an  armistice,  and  thus  produce  a 
renewal  of  active  war,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  more  fully  demonstrate. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  American  Commissioners  that  all  aud  singular 
the  acts  done  after  the  surrender  of  Manila  and  complained  of  by  Spain 
were  and  are  rightful  acta  under  the  Protocol  itself;  that  tliey  would 
have  been  rightful  if  no  naval  or  military  operations  whatever  had  been 
conducted  against  that  city  after  tlie  signature  thereof,  and  that  their 
rightflilness  is  not  impaired  by  such  hostile  operations. 

The  Protocol  presents  two  features:  One,  general  in  its  character,  per- 
taining to  negotiations  for  pea«e;  the  other,  subordinate  and  special  in 
its  provisions,  pertaining  to  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Manila  and 
its  bay  and  harbor,  bntwhicli  is  also  an  insejiarable  part  and  parcel  ol' 
the  stipulations  and  proeesses  by  which  a  treaiy  of  peace  is  to  be 
effected. 

The  second  of  these  features  presents  a  case  of  the  military  capitu- 
lation of  a  certain  defined  territory,  to  be  oci;upied  and  held  by  tlic 
United  States  "  pending  the  couclnsion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  sliall 
T  P 10 
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determine  the  control,  tliBposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines". 
This  etipulatioii  is  sometimes  ignort'd  and  sometimes  relied  upon  by 
the  Spanish  Oommiesioiieis  to  meet  the  various  exigeuuies  ol  their 
argnment. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  are  entirely  correct  in  treating  this  par- 
ticular stipulation  of  the  Protocol  (as  they  do  in  one  branch  of  tlieir 
argument)  as  a  military  convention  providing  for  a  capitulation,  and  in 
citing  (as  they  do)  the  laws  of  war  applicable  to  military  occupancy  of 
a  conquered  or  surrendered  portion  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. If,  Hierefoie,  as  the  American  Commissioners  contend,  the 
acts  complained  of,  and  for  which  Spain  now  demands  reparation,  were 
rightful  acts  under  the  Protocol,  and  could  rightfully  have  been  done 
by  that  Government  if  no  hostilities  whatever  had  been  conducted 
against  Manila  after  its  signature,  the  entire  contention  of  Spain  for 
reparation  on  account  of  those  acts  fails.  The  Protocol,  aa  respects  the 
occupation  by  the  United  States  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  its  bay  and 
harbor,  was,  as  ve  have  observed,  a  military  convention  for  the  capitu- 
lation of  certain  territory  therein  speuiflcally  defined.  When  executed 
by  tbe  United  Stittes  tiiking  possession  it  presented  a  case  of  military 
occupation  of  that  certain  defined  territory,  and  vested  in  that  Govern- 
ment all  the  rights  which  the  laws  of  war  give  to  a  military  occupancy. 
Thia  capitulatiou  was  general  in  its  character  and  terms.  It  compre- 
hended the  detined  territory  and  all  that  it  contained,  including  the 
forts,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  barracks.  It  included  every  thing 
and  eveiy  iierson  left  in  the  city  by  Spain.  It  included  the  garrison 
for  that  reason.  Under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  was  ueceasarily  contemplated  by  the  Protocol. 
The  city  was  closely  besieged  on  the  land  side  by  the  insurgents.  It 
ivaa  in  extremity  for  provisions  and  the  insurgents  controlled  the 
water  supply.  The  Spanish  forces  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  therefore  could  not  escape  from  the  city  on  the  land  side.  The 
city  was  blockaded  by  the  American  fleet;  the  fleet  of  Spain  had  been 
destroyed  and  there  was  no  escape  for  her  troops  by  water.  The  con- 
ditions were  such  that  even  if  an  escape  could  have  been  effected  by 
land  or  sea,  the  forces  of  Spain  would  have  had  no  base  whatever  for 
any  military  operations.  So  dearly  was  this  the  situation  that  the 
Spanish  Commander-in-Chief  fled  from  the  city  shortly  before  it  was 
attacked,  took  refuge  on  a  neutral  man-of-war,  and  was  conveyed  by  it 
to  Hong  Kong.  Had  it  been  intended  that  the  garrison  should  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  capitulated  city,  the  usual  provision  would 
have  been  made  that  it  should  march  out  with  its  arms  and  with  the 
honors  of  war.  Containing  no  such  i>roviai(]n,  the  exaction  that  the 
S])anish  troops  should  surrender  to  the  occupying  power  was  as  justi- 
fiable and  legal  under  the  Protocol  as  was  tbe  taking  possession  by 
that  power  of  the  forts,  barracks  and  munitions  of  war.  Consequently, 
no  rightful  claim  whatever  against  the  United  States  can  be  made 
that  afterwards  it  refused  to  permit  the  capitulated  army  to  resume 
its  arms  and  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capitulated  territory 
as  an  organized  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
Tagalo  insurrection,  or  for  any  military  purpose  whatsoever.  That 
this  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  United  States  upon  this  ques- 
tion plainly  ajipears  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments,  and  particularly  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Oambou  dated  September  16, 1898.  The  argument  which 
would  sustain  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  release  of  her  army  would, 
with  equal  cogency,  support  a  claim  on  her  part  to  have  deli\eied  up  to 
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her  for  the  same  purpose  a  ship  of  war  that  might  have  been  included 
111  the  capitulatiou,  and  all  tlie  munitions  of  war  which  came  into  the 
poasessioii  of  the  United  States  under  and  by  virtue  of  its  stipulated 
right  of  occupancy.  In  all  cases  where,  pending  war,  a  certain  defined 
part  of  the  tenutory  of  one  of  the  belligerents  is  by  the  terms  of  a 
military  convention,  agreed  to  be  put  in  the  military  occnpation  and 
possession  of  the  other  belligerent,  the  sovereignty  of  the  occupying 
party  (the  United  States  in  the  present  instance)  displaces  or  suspends 
the  sovereignty  of  the  other  belligerent  and  becomes  for  the  piu'poses 
of  the  military  occupation  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  citations  of  the  many  authorities  which 
sustain  this  proposition.  General  llalleck's  work  on  International  Law 
has  been  invoked  by  the  Spanish  Oommissioners  and  the  citations  in 
this  paper  will  be  limited  to  that  work,  observing  that  they  are  mado 
from  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  rights  of  military  occupation  dur- 
ing war  as  contradistinguished  from  the  rights  of  a  complete  conquest. 

"  Oapi  tula  dons  are  agreements  entered  into  by  a  commandiug  olUcer 
for  the  surrender  of  his  army,  or  by  the  governor  of  a  town,  or  a  for- 
tress, or  particular  district  of  country,  to  snrrender  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy."    (Halleck,  Vol.  II,  p.  HIQ.) 

"It  follows,  then,  that  the  I'ights  of  military  occupation  extend  over 
the  enemy's  territory  only  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  ai'O  vauiiuished  or 
reduced  to  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  if  a  fort, 
town,  city,  harbor,  island,  province,  or  particular  section  of  counti7 
belonging  to  one  belligerent,  ia  forced  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  the 
other,  such  place  or  territory  instantly  becomes  a  conquest,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  mayimiioseon  it;  although  iie 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  j//ereMW(^oj«i»JMme(ii(i7e,  lie  iias  the  temporaiy 
riglit  of  possession  and  government,"    (Halles'k,  Vol.  J  I,  p.  434,) 

To  consider  more  specifically  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Spanish 
Commissioners : 

The  flrst  is,  that  Spain  "is  entitled  to  the  immediate  delivery  of  the 
place  (Manila)  to  the  Spanish  Government," 

To  do  this  would  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  by  wlii<;h 
it  is  agreed  that  "the  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay 
and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conelasion  of  a  treaty  of  peace," 
which  treaty  the  two  Commissions  have  been  negotiating  ever  since 
October  1,  ISIIS.  They  are  negotiating  under  the  Protocol.  That 
instrument  is  an  entirety.  Neither  party,  having  entered  into  it  and 
continued  the  negotiations  for  which  it  provides  to  a  date  more  than 
two  months  after  the  acts  were  done  of  which  Spain  now  complains, 
can  now  allege  such  acts  as  grounds  for  the  I'ejeotion  of  the  obligations 
of  that  instrument. 

If  any  rigbt  of  repudiation  ever  existed,  it  shonhl  have  been  asserted 
in  due  time  as  against  the  entire  instrument  and  all  of  its  provisions. 
This  has  never  been  attempted.  On  the  coulrary,  tlie  contracting 
parties  have  proceeded  to  negotiate,  agree,  and  pertbrm  under  the 
requirements  of  that  instrumeut. 

By  so  doing,  Spain  has  waived  the  alleged  breaches  of  the  Protocol 
which  she  now  ailvances. 

The  second  demand  is  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  garrison  of 
Manila,  We  show  in  another  place  that  this  garrison  was,  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  necessarily  included  in  the  capitulation  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Protocol. 

The  third  demand  is  for  the  return  to  the  Spanish  Government  of 
all  funds  and  public  property  taken  by  the  American  army  since  its 
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occupation  of  the  plaue  (Manila)  and  all  taxes  of  every  kind,  collected 
or  to  bo  collected. 

We  have  maintained  in  another  portion  of  this  paper  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Manila  is  justly  referable  to  the  Protocol;  tliat  that  instru- 
ment is  a  military  capitulation ;  that  the  ett'ect  of  the  occupancy  by  the 
United  States  was  to  suspend  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the  territory 
8o  occupied,  and  to  substitute  for  the  purposes  of  military  occupation 
tlie  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  follows  upon  principle  and 
authority  from  these  considerations  that  the  United  9t«.tes  had  the 
right  to  take  the  public  property,  and  to  collect  the  taxes  demanded, 
and  has  the  right  to  retain  the  same. 

"Political  laws,  as  a  general  rule,  are  suspended  during  the  military 
occupation  of  a  conquered  territory.  The  political  connection  between 
the  people  of  sucli  territory  and  the  state  to  which  they  belong  is  not 
entirely  severed,  but  is  interrupted  or  euspeniled  so  long  as  tlie  occu- 
pation continues.  Their  lands  aud  immoyahio  property  are,  therefore, 
not  subject  to  the  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  usually  paid  to  the  former  sover- 
eign. These,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  belong  of  right  to  tiie  con- 
queror, and  he  may  demand  and  receive  their  payment  to  himself. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the  people  of  the  captured 
province  or  town  can  no  more  pay  them  to  the  former  government  than 
tiiey  can  contribute  funds  or  military  munitions  to  assist  that  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  the  war.  To  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  the  implied 
conditions  under  which  the  people  of  a  conquered  territory  are  allowed 
to  enjoy  their  private  property,  and  to  pursue  tlieir  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  would  render  the  ofl'ender  liable  to  punisliment.  They  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  tlie  conqueror,  aud  not  to  the  orders  of  the  dis- 
jdaced  government.  Of  lands  and  immovable  property  belonging  to 
the  conquered  state,  the  conqueror  has,  by  the  rights  of  war,  acquired 
the  use  so  long  as  he  holds  ttem.  The  fruits,  rents  and  profits  are 
therefore  his,  and  he  may  lawfully  claim  and  receive  them.  Any  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  however,  which  he  may  make  with  individuals 
farming  out  such  property,  will  continue  only  so  long  as  lie  retains  con- 
trol of  them,  and  will  cease  on  their  restoration  to,  or  recovery  by, 
their  former  owner."    (HaJleck,  Vol.  II,  p.  437.) 

"During  tlie  war  of  1812  the  city  and  harbor  of  Castine,  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  was  taken  and  occui)ied  by  the  British  forces:  their 
commander  proceeded  to  levy  and  collect  customs  duties.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  right  to  do  so  and  the  suspension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  was  afterwards  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

'"By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Castine,'  says  the 
Supreme  Court,  'the  enemy  acquired  that  firm  possession  which 
enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  that 
place.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  was, 
of  course,  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no 
longer  be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By  the  sur- 
render, the  Inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as 
it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
other  laws  could  be  obligatory  upon  them;  for  where  there  is  no  pro- 
tection or  allegiance  or  sovereignty  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience, 
Castine  was,  therefore,  during  this  period,  so  far  as  respected  our 
revenue  laws,  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  port,  and  goods  imported  into  it 
by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  such  duties  only  as  the  British  Gov- 
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emment  oTiose  to  require.  Such  gooda  were  in  no  correct  sense  imported 
into  the  United  States.'"     (Halleck,  Vol.  11,  p.  4  L(;-447.) 

"The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources  may  be  used  for  the  snpport 
of  the  goverrimeut  of  the  conquered  territory,  or  for  the  esi)en8e8  of 
the  war."    {Halleck,  Vol.  II,  p.  447.) 

"Those  who  are  permitted  to  hold  commercial  intercourse  with  sncli 
territory,  whether  they  be  subjects  of  the  conqueror, or  of  foreign  States, 
must  conform  to  the  regulations,  and  pay  the  duties  established  by  the 
conquering  power;  and,  in  case  of  conquest  by  the  United  States,  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactments,  exercises  this 
power."     (Halleck,  Vol.  II,  p.  446.) 

"  We  will  next  consider  the  efiect  of  a  military  occupation  of  a  State 
upon  debts  owing  to  its  governmeut.  Does  such  conquest  of  the  state 
carry  with  it  tlie  incorporeal  rights  of  tlie  State,  such  as  debts,  etc.* 
In  other  words,  do  these  rights  so  attach  themselves  to  the  territory 
that  the  military  possession  of  the  latter  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
possess  the  former  I  There  are  two  distinct  cases  here  to  be  considered : 
First,  where  the  mperium  of  the  conqueror  is  established  over  the 
tchole  State  (vtcioi-id  tmiversalis);  and,  second,  where  it  is  established 
over  only  a  part,  as  the  capital,  a  province,  or  a  colony  {vietoi-ia  partie- 
nlaris).  As  has  already  been  stated,  all  rights  of  military  occupation 
arise  from  aciMai  possession,  and  not  from  constructive  conquests;  they 
are  de  facto,  and  not  dejure  rights.  Hence,  by  conquest  of  a  part  of  a 
country,  tlie  government  of  thatcountry,  or  the  State,iB  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  conqueror,  and  he,  therefore,  cannot  claim  the  incorporeal 
rights  which  attach  to  the  whole  country  as  a  State.  Bot,  by  lie  mili- 
tary possession  of  a  part,  he  will  acquire  the  same  claim  to  the  incor- 
poreal rights  wliich  attach  to  that  ])art,  as  he  would,  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  whole,  acquire  to  those  which  attach  to  the  whole. 
We  must  also  distiLgtiish  with  respect  to  the  situations  of  the  debts, 
or  rather  thelocality  of  the  debtors  from  whom  they  are  owing,  whether 
in  the  conquered  counlry,  in  that  of  the  conqueror,  or  in  that  of  a 
neutral.  If  situated  in  the  conquered  territory,  or  in  that  of  the  con- 
queror, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  conqueror  may,  by  the  rights  of 
military  occupation,  enforce  the  collection  of  debts  actually  due  to  tlie 
displaced  government,  for  the  dc  facto  government  has,  in  this  respect, 
all  the  powers  of  that  which  preceded  it."    {Halleck,  Vol.  II,  p.  4G1.) 

In  other  particulars  Spain  has  not  only  waived  any  right  to  insist 
that  the  hostilities  at  Manila  were  in  violation  of  the  Protocol,  but  has 
acted  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  not  such  acts  of  violation. 

On  August  15, 18'JS,  the  French  Ambassador,  acting  for  Spain,  in  a 
letter  of  that  date,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  inquired  as 
follows :  "May  the  postal  service  by  Spanish  steamers  be  reestablished 
between  Spain  and  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines?" 

"Will  Spanish  merchants  be  permitted  to  send  supplies  in  Spanish 
bottoms  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  Philippines^" 

To  these  inquiries  the  Department  of  State  answered  by  letter  dated 
Augustl7, 1898,  that: 

"1.  This  Government  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  postal  service  by  Spanish  steamers  between  Spain  on  thw 
one  side  and  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines  on  the  other. 

"2.  The  United  States  will  not  object  to  the  importation  of  supplies 
in  Spanish  bottoms  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  reserve  the  importation  of  supplies  from  the  United  States 
to  Porto  Eico  to  American  vessels." 
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ITiongh  it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  cominiiiiiciittotis  were  written 
beliite  notice  of  the  capture  of  Manila  had  been  received,  yet  it  is 
believed  tliat  Spain  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  availed  herself  of  the 
privileges  thus  solicited  and  granted, 

On  August  29, 18»S,  the  French  Ambassador,  acting  for  Spain,  by 
letter  of  that  date,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  suggested  that 
"  the  Spanish  troops,  whom  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Manila  has 
reduced  to  inaction,  might  be  placed  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  Spain, 
who  would  use  them  for  the  defense  of  the  islands  against  the  insur- 
gents. 

"  The  Minister  of  State  at  Madrid  thinks  that,  if  the  United  States 
Government  sees  any  objection  to  this  arrangement,  it  wilt,  at  least, 
have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  despatch  of  troops  directly  from  the 
Peninsula  to  the  Philippines." 

To  this  letter  the  Department  of  State  made  answer  under  date  of 
September  5, 1893,  and  observed,  amoitg  things: 

"  In  your  informal  note  of  the  29th  ultimo  it  is  stated  that  the  Span 
ish  G-overumeut  suggests  that,  for  the  purpose  of  <;heckiT)g  insurgent 
liostilities,  the  Spanish  troops  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
American  forces  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Spain,  to  be  usetl 
against  the  insurgents;  or,  if  this  be  objected  to,  that  the  Spanish 
Government  may  be  allowed  to  send  troops  from  the  Fenhisula  to  the 
Philippines.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  this  Government  wonld 
even  consider  the  question  of  adopting  the  first  alternative,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  some  time  before  the  surrender  of  Manila  the  Spanish 
forces  in  that  city  were  besieged  by  the  insurgents  by  land  while  the 
port  was  blockaded  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  by  sea." 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  correspondence  from  which 
the  above  quotations  have  been  made  could  have  taken  place  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  opinion  then  entertained  both  by  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  that  the  possession  by  the  former  power  of  the  City 
of  Manila,  and  the  surrender  to  it  of  the  Spanish  forces  were  either 
lawful  ab  initio,  or  had  become  lawful  by  acquiescence  and  waiver  by 
Spain,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done  or  required  by  the  United  States 
that  was  not  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  respecting  the 
occupation  by  that  Government  of  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila. 

And,  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1898,  the  Ambassador  of  France, 
acting  for  Spain,  in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  "the  Spanish  Government  is  of  opinion  tliat  tlie 
occupation  by  the  American  forces  of  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila 
must  be  considered  in  virtue  of  the  Protocol  of  August  12,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  what  was  agreed  to  in  the  capitulation  of  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  which  is  absolutely  null  by  reason  of  its  having  been  conclnded 
after  the  belligerents  had  signed  an  agreement  declaring  the  hostilitiea 
to  be  suspended." 

Considering  together  these  requests  and  concessions,  and  particu- 
larly the  espJicit  admission  above  quoted,  it  seems  a  feat  of  forensic 
and  dialeetic  hardihood  to  assert  now  that  the  military  occupation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  City  of  Manila  is  void  under  the  Protocol,  and 
that,  for  that  reason,  the  city  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  Spain,  its  gar- 
rison liberated,  its  forts,  barracks,  and  munitions  returned,  the  moneys 
collected  paid  back  to  Spain,  and  the  United  States  to  be  mulcted  in 
damages  for  the  military  operations  of  the  insurgents. 

And,  considering  from  altogether  another  point  of  view  the  claim 
that,  since  Manila  was  actually  captured  a  few  hours  after  the  Protocol 
was  signed  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  instead  of  a  fev  hours  before, 
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it  slionld  be  returned,  the  thonglit  might  occur  to  a  just  and  impartial 
mind  to  remember  why  it  was  not  captured  earlier.  The  world  knows 
that  the  attaclt  was  only  delayed  to  protect  the  city  and  its  Spanish 
inhabitants  from  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  tlie  insurgents.  It  would 
be  extraordinary  if  this  act  of  humanity  sliould  now  be  claimed  by  the 
beneficiary  as  the  sole  reason  for  depriving  the  benefactor  of  his 
■victory. 

It  might  further  occur  to  a  just  and  impartial  mind  that  the  G  encral 
and  the  Admiral  commanding,  to  whom  tliat  humane  delay  was  due, 
were  entitled  to  a  more  generous  I'ecognition  of  perfectly  well  known 
facts  than  is  implied  in  tlie  statenienta  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
that  "  in  spite  of  this  [the  signature  of  the  Protocol)  General  Merritt 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
etc.  •  *  *  opened  Are,  •  *  •  unnecessarily  causing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  losses  to  the  Spanish  forces;"  and  again  that  "General  Merritt 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  squadron  may  not  be  personally  responsible  for 
the  blood  they  nnueceesarily  shed  on  the  13th,  if  they  had  no  official 
notice  then  of  tlie  Protocol  which  had  been  signed  on  the  previous  day 
in  Washington".  The  American  Commissioners  have  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  the  chivalric  honor  of  the  Spanish  people  to  accept  that  as  the 
final  record  Spain  would  wish  to  make  of  this  incident. 

The  American  Commissioners  for  the  various  reasons  hereinbefore 
stat«d  are  constrained  to  reject  the  several  demands  embodied  in  the 
"proposition'/  to  which  the  present  paper  ia  an  answer. 

Trne  copy: 

John  B.  Mooee. 


Protocol  No.  14. 

Conference  of  November  16, 1898. 

The  conference  having  been 
postiioned  at  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  a  reply  to  the 
paper  presented  by  the  American 
Commissioners  at  the  last  session, 
it  was  decided  to  meet  on  the  16th 
of  November,  at  two  o'clock,  p. 
m.,  at  which  liour  there  were 


Present:  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States :  Messrs :  Day,  Davis, 
Prye,  Gray,  Reid,  Moore,  Fergus- 
son. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Montero  Itios,  Abarzuza,  Gamica, 
Villa-Urratia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  pre- 
8«nted    their    answer,    copy   and 


Protocolo  Ko.  14. 

Conferencia  del  Hi  de  Noriemhre  de 
18'JS. 

Los  Comisarios  espauolesen  vir- 
tnd  de  lo  aeordado  en  la  sesion 
anterior  respccto  del  aplazamiento 
de  la  pri^sima  conferencia  para  una 
fecha  posterior  ^  la  fljada,  solicita- 
ron  una  pr6rroga  para  preeentar 
su  eontestaclon  al  Memorandum 
que  en  la  ultima  sesi6n  presentaron 
los  Comisarios  Americanos  y  lia- 
bicndose  fljado  de  com6n  acuerdo 
el  dia  16  a  las  2  P.  M.  para  la  re- 
union de  ambap  Comisioaes,  ee 
hallan  en  diclio  dia  y  hora 

Presentes  Por  parte  de  los  Es- 
tados  TJnidos  de  America  los 
ScDores  Day,  Davis,  Prye,  Gray, 
Eeid,  Moore,  Fergusson. 

PorpartedeEspafia.  losSeuores 
Montero  Rios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

Fu6  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  do 
la  sesi6n  anterior. 

Loa  Comisarios  Bspanoles  pre- 
seutan  la  contestacidn  al  Jlemoran- 
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tianslation  of  wliicli  are  niiiicxed 
to  this  protocol,  to  tLe  Amcricnii 
M cmoraiitiiiiii  relating  to  tLePLil- 
ippine  Islands,  and  iu  so  doing  llio 
President  of  tlie  Spanish  Conimia- 
sion  Btated  that  the  docuinoBt, 
besides  being  an  answer  to  the 
American  IHemoraudMm,  was  also 
a  Memorandum  in  support  of  the 
last  proposition  presented  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners;  and  he 
called  attention  to  the  concluding 
])art,  \ibeiein  a  motion  or  proposi- 
tion Tvas  made  with  reference  to 
the  contingency  that  the  American 
IJommissioners  should  think  that 
they  must  insist  upon  their  former 
pM>po.saI  on  tlie  Philippines. 

The  American  Commissioners 
asked  that  the  final  part  of  the 
iSentoriindun;,  to  which  the  ]'icai- 
dent  of  the  Hpaiiish  Commission 
referred,  be  read,  and  it  was  orally 
translated  into  Bnglish  by  their 
Interpreter. 

The  American  CommisBioners 
moved  that,  iu  order  that  the  whole 
piiper  might  be  carefully  translated 
imd  attentively  examined,  the  eon- 
Icience  be  adjourned  till  Saturilay, 
jiioveniber  19,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m,, 
without  prejudice  to  askiug  ibr  a 
jiostponeinent  If  necessary. 

Tlie  Bpanish  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed their  assent  to  tins  motion, 
and  it  was  therefore  decided  that 
t!ie  next  conference  should  be  hold 
on  Saturday,  the  19th  instant,  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Wii-LiAsi  R.  Day 

CUSHMAH  K.  DAYia 

Wm  P  Fbtk 
Geo.  Gbay 
Whi'J'klaw  Eeid. 
John  B.  Moobe. 


dum  Americano,  quo  ea  anexa  al 
acta  jircKcnte,  relative  6  las  Jslas 
I'ilipinas,  y  al  hacerlo,  el  Presi- 
dente  de  la  Comision  Espaiiola, 
manifieeta  que  dicho  documento  A 
la  vcz  que  contcsta  al  Americano, 
es  asimismo  un  Memorandum  en 
apoyo  de  la  iiltinia  proposicion 
jnesentada  por  los  Comisarios 
Jj^spauoleg,  y  llama  la  atencidn 
sobre  sa  iltiua  parte  eu  que  se 
hace  una  mociOn  6  proposici6n 
para  el  caso  en  que  los  Comisarios 
Amei'icanos  crean  deber  insistir 
en  Ru  anterior  proposicidn  eobre 
Piiipinas. 


LosComisariosAmoricanospiden 
que  sea  leida  hi  lillimii  pane  del 
Memorandum  A  que  se  retlero  el 
Preeidentede  laGomisiun  Espaiio- 
la, y  esta  es  vertida  verbalmente  al 
ingles  per  su  int<5rpret«. 

Lob  Comisarios  A  mericanosmani- 
fiestan  que  considerando  quo  es 
ueceaario  tradwcir  con  esioero  y  en- 
tei  arse  atentameute  de  dicho  docu- 
mento, projionen  el  aplazamiento 
de  la  sesion  hasta  el  ^bado  a  las 
2  de  la  tarde,  sin  iicijuicio  de  pedir 
utia  pr6rrogasi  lo  estimasen  neces- 

Los  Comisarios  espaiioles  mant- 
Sestan  su  asentimiento,  y  queda 

por  tanto  fijada  la  proxinia  conifer- 
en  cia  X'ara  el  s^bado  19  &  las  2  P.  M. 

B.  MOHTERO  Bf03 
E.  DE  Ababzttza 

J.  DK  GARNIOA 

W  E  DB  Villa- Urrtjtia 

Bapael  Cerbro 
Emilio  de  Ojeda 


Annex  to  Protocol  No.  14. 


coMisiOH  para 


[ProBontado  8n  la  aeBlon  del  di>  IB  de  Kovtembre  IBOS.    (If  confereaola.)] 

El  tiltimo  escrito  presentado  pot  laComision  Americana  tiene  nn  doble 
objeto,  Por  una  parte  es  el  Memorandum  que  presento  en  apoyo  de  su 
proposicion  de  .'il  de  Octubre  filtimo,  pidiendo  la  ceaion  de  las  Islas 
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Filipinns  A  !oa  Estados  Uuidos.  Y  por  la  otra  ea  la  esposici<5n  de  liis 
raraiies  que  tieiie  la  Coniisifiu  Americana  para  do  admitir  la  propoaicioti 
espafiolade4  de  estemee,  en  que  la  invitaba  d  que  preseiitase  nnaciiyo 
objeto  fuera  el  cumplimieuto  de  lo  couveiiido  eu  los  Articulos  3  y  (J  del 
Protocolo  de  Wasbingtoii. 

Por  lo  que  hace  al  primer  objeto  sobre  que  versa  el  MeraoranduDi 
Americano,  la  OomiBidn  Espanola  se  dedicar6  primeranieiite  en  este  & 
replicar  d.  su  conteiiido.  Y  por  lo  que  hace  il  la  segunda  parte,  aquella 
insistirsl  en  la  forma  de  Memorauduin  reglameiitario  eii  la  espo8ici6ii  de 
las  ra^ODes  que  abonao  bu  propo8ici6ii  recbazada. 

rAflioa  al  memorandum  americano. 

Eazones  de  m(:todoyel  deseo  de  reducir  las  proporcionea  de  esto 
escrito,  inclinaii  &  los  Comisarios  Bspaiioles  ^  ocnparae  primeiameiito 
del  punto  relativo  ;i  laa  deudas  hipoteearias  de  las  colonlaa  de  Espafia, 
que,  aiique  de  capital  importaiicia,  no  bubieran  vuelto  &  coutrovertir  eu 
esta  parte  de  la  discusiOn  del  tratado,  si  no  apareciera  nnevanieute 
promovido  por  la  Comisi6a  Americana  en  el  filtinio  pirrafo  de  su  propo- 
eicion,  pidiendo  la  ceaion  del  Arcliii)i^lago  Filipino. 

Keconoce  la  Oomisi^^n  Espaiiola  la  dificaltad  que  siente  para  contestar 
&  esta  parte  del  Memorandum  Americano,  debida  esta  dilicultad  d  los 
graves  errores  de  becbo  de  que  a<iuella  esti  sembrada,  y  tambion  d  laa 
estrafias  ductrinas  jnndicas  que  alii  cauipean. 

Ante  todo  necesita  la  Oomisi^u  Bspafiola  Iiacer  conatar  que  en  au 
documento  no  entieiide  haber  empleado  Jenguage,  ni  siqniera  frasea 
impropias  de  una  discasii^n  diplomfitica.  Gelosa  de  las  couwideracionea 
(i  que  tiene  dereclio,  empieza  por  guardar  religiosamente  las  que  cor- 
respondeii  &  los  demAa,  y,  en  aas  documeutOB  evita  con  el  mayor  ciiidado 
toda  frase  que  pueda  aer  peraonalmente  desagradable  &  (juien  vaya 
dirigida,  y  con  mucba  maa  razon,  laa  que  pudieran  reputarge  ofenaivas 
&  quienes  est.lu,  y  tienen  derecho  d  estar,  al  amparo  de  las  persouas 
con  quienes  loa  Oomiaarioa  Eapauoles  tengau  que  diacutir. 

Los  OomiaDrioa  Americanos  dicen  que  notaron  con  aorpreaa  que  los 
Espanoles,  despm^s  de  haber  aceptado  proviaionalmonte  los  articulos 
que  ar|uellos  babian  propuesto  aobre  Cuba  y  Puerto  Kico,  vuelven  abora 
&  euscitar  la  cuestion  tie  la  ileuda  cabana,  planteando  de  nuevo  un  tema 
que  bajo  ciertas  reservas  habia  sido  termhtantemente  ahandonado.  Y  no 
satisfeclios  con  tan  rotundas  afirmacioncs  afiadieron  que  la  Comisi(>a 
Espaiiola  en  su  cont«8taci6n  escrita  preseutada  en  la  sesidn  de  26  de 
Octubre,  habia  retirado  sas  observaciones  auteriores  i  los  articulos  de 
la  Oomisifin  Americana. 

Por  io  que  hace  A  eata  eupnesta  retirada,  Invitamoa  &  nueatroa  diguoa 
colegas  de  America  &  que,  buscando  eon  todo  detenimiento  laa  frasea 
de  nnestra  contestacidn  escrita,  on  que  aquella  conste,  se  sirvan  citai'bts, 
pues  entre  tanto  y  siempre  nosotros  liemos  de  afirinar  de  un  moilo 
rotando,  que  en  nuestro  documento  no  existen  tales  frases,  reaultando 
de  61  por  lo  contrario  que  nada  teniamos  que  retirar,  puesto  que  sna- 
teniamoa  nueatras  aflrmaciones,  aunque  subordinando  su  Boatenimiento 
en  lo  faturo  A  laa  conveuienciaa  de  Espaua.  En  efecto,  como  prueba 
de  lo  que  acabamos  de  decir  y  como  suflciente  contestacion  (v  laa  frases 
do  la  Comision  Americana,  basta  transcribir  aqui  las  en  que  conata 
aqneila  snpueata  aceptaci6n  provisional  y  aquel  terminante  abandono  del 
tema  sobre  la  mencionada  denda.  "  Los  Comisarios  Espanoles  contestan 
a  la  sobredicha  pregunta  (que  es  la  que  por  escrito  lea  habia  heciio  la 
Comisidn  Americana  en  la  reunion  del  dia  24  Octubre)y  dicen  que,  afirm- 
ando  sua  convlccion  de  que  con  arreglo  A  derecho,  las  obligacioues 
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coloniales  de  Cuba  y  Pnerto  Rico  debon  pasar  con  estaa  islaa  y  sn  sober- 
ania,  no  rehwsan  tomar  en  consideraeion  cualquier  otro  arttcuh  relativo 
d  Cuba  y  Puerto  Bico  que  no  contenga  la  cldasula  de  asumir  laa  cargas 
par  los  Estates  Unidos  6  por  Cuba,  o  par  ambos"  (estas  eran  las  propiaa 
palabras  delapregunta  a  qne  contostaban),  "aubordinaudo  la  delinitiva 
aprobaci^n  de  tal  articulo  4  la  de  los  denies  que  hayatt  de  formar  la 
totalidad  del  Tratado,  etc."  T  eutre  laa  razones  que  por  escrito  con- 
sigQaroo  para  dar  esta  coDtestacioD,  estii  la  que  alli  se  espresa  con  las 
sigiiieiitea  frasea  "  Conaiderando  que  no  liabiendo  de  elaborarse  este 
Tratado,  como  nunca  se  ha  elaborado  oi  puede  elaborarse  ninguuo,  con 
el  linico  criteriode  la  rigurosa  justicia  que  cada  una  de  las  partes  pueda 
enteiider  que  le  asiata,  siuo  tambifin  cou  el  de  la  coiiveaiencia  de  cada 
una  de  ellaa  y  aim  de  ambas  para  moditiear  &  su  tenor  laa  exigenciaa 
del  criterio  meramente  jnridico,  y  quo  por  conaiguiente  sobre  la  cuesti^n 
relativa  ^  la  deuda  de  Cuba  los  Comisarioa  Bapaiiolea  que  entienden 
que  el  rigor  del  derecho  la  resnelve  6  su  favor,  tienen  el  deber  y  eatan 
diaqueatos  A  cumplirlo,  de  moderar  este  rigor  por  las  convenienciaa  que 
para  Espalia  puedan  surgir  de  otras  estipolaeiones  del  Tratado,  que  sin 
aer  perjudiciales  ilos  Estadoa  Unidos,  puedan  ser  favorablea  &  Eapafia". 

Parece  bien  claro  que  el  snpnesto  abandon©  de  que  ahora  se  babia 
en  el  Memorandum  Americano  y  la  supuesta  aceptacion  de  los  articulos 
relativos  &  Cuba  y  Puerto  Kico,  estaba  limitada  al  easo  en  que  la  Co- 
misiou  espanola  entendiera  qne  en  loa  deniiis  que  se  fueran  discutiendo 
y  aprobanilo,  linbieeo  para  Espana  ventajaa  que,  S  an  juieio,  la  compeu- 
saran  de  un  sacrificio  mayor  6  menor  de  su  derecho  sobre  las  deudas, 
puesto  qne,  si  tales  ventajaa  no  se  oJ'recfau,  no  tendria  ia  Comision  Ea- 
panola  razon  para  hacer  ninguuo;  y  por  lo  tanto,  claro  ea  que  podria 
insistir  en  el  reconocimiento  de  su  derecho. 

Pues  bien,  j  qu6  ventajaa  desde  entoncea  se  ban  ofrecido  5.  Espaiia, 
hasta  este  memento,  en  el  curso  de  las  coiiferencias? 

Deade  aquella  fecha  los  trabajos  del  Tratado  no  adolantaron  mas  que 
un  paso,  y  eato  ha  consistido  en  pedir  4  EspaFia,  sin  alegar  razon  alguna 
en  pro  de  tal  petici6u  cuando  se  hizo,  que  eeda  ^  loa  Estadoa  (Jnidos  el 
Archipi^lago  de  Filipinas.  i  Eutiende  la  Comisidn  Americana  que  esta 
cesi6n  es  una  ventaja  para  Espaiia}  Sus  Comisionadoa  no  se  aorpreu- 
derian  al  oir  una  contestaciOn  en  sentido  aflrmatlvo,  que  ya  hacen  pre- 
ver  eiertaa  fraaea  conaignadaa  en  el  Memorandum  &  que  contestan.  No 
neeesitan  decir  que  no  participan  de  eaa  opinion. 

Hubiera,  puea,  estado  la  Comision  Espanola  en  su  derecho,  volviendo 
A  inaiatir  no  de  un  modo  incidoTital,  sino  directo  y  principal,  en  sus 
recLima^iones  sobre  la  tran8misi6u  de  laa  deudas  y  obligaciones  colo- 
niales.  Ko  lo  han  hccho,  ui  se  proponen  Lacerlo  ahora,  mas  esto  no  ha 
obstado  ni  obata  &  que  no  deje  pasar  en  sileucio  supuestos  y  afirma- 
ciones,  siquiera  para  que  no  Ilegue  un  dia  en  que  se  diga  que  habfan 
sido  por  ella  conaentidas  porque  no  las  habi'a  coiitrovertido,  negdndolas 
expresamente  en  asentimieuto. 

Afirma  la  Oomision  Americana  que  Eapaiia  contrajo  (no  dice  que  haya 
invertido  la  deuda  anteriormente  contraida}  la  mayor  parte  de  la  deuda 
hipotecaria  de  cuba  "*«  sw  esfiierzo  primero  para  subyugar  d  los  insur- 
rectos  cubanos,  y  lucgo  para  oponerie  d  los  Estados  Unidoa,  y  discurri- 
endo  sobre  el  mismo  tema,  aiiade,  que  "no  se  ha  negado  que  parte  del 
importe  de  estoa  empr^stitoa  se  iuvirtifi  directameute  en  hacer  la  guerra 
A  loa  Estados  Unidoa."  Para  hacer  tales  afirmaciones  es  indispensable 
suponer  que  se  ignoran  las  feclias  do  la  creacidn  de  tales  deudaa.  La 
una  ta6  emitida  por  Eeal  Uecreto  de  10  de  Mayo  de  1886,  es  decir,  ocho 
alios  lespa^s  de  establecida  la  paz  eu  Cuba,  y  nueve  antes  de  que,  por 
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laa  sngestioTies  y  ntcdios  que  ya  son  ilel  doniirio  piiblico,  hnlaiera 
vueito  &  perturbarse.  La  scgnudii  ciiiisioii  sc  hizo  por  Roal  Dccrcto  tie 
27  de  Setienibre  de  1890,  es  dedr,  doce  aiioa  despii(;8  qne  reinaba  nna 
paz  completa  eu  Cuba  y  se  ballaba  esta  isla  en  el  apogeo  do  sn  prospe- 
I'idad,  y  cnico  afios  antes  qne  hnbiese  comenzado  en  desolaeidn  por  la 
imeva  rebe]i6ii  que  alii,  mas  6  menoa  espontaneaineiite  siirgio.  Y  en 
lus  doa  Decretos  se  dice  adeni^s  cnales  eian  las  causas  qne  provocalian 
ealaa  emisioncs,  y  los  gastoa  en  cnya  satisfaccifin  se  babia  de  invertir 
sn  importe>  flgurando  entre  loa  prineipales  el  pago  de  Iob  AS^cii  de  los 
preanpnestos  anteriores  y  poateiiorea  de  la  isla,  los  cnales  bien  aabido 
es  que  eran  debidos  k  la  gran  reb^a  que  en  bus  impnestos  babia  hecbo 
la  Metr6poli. 

i  QuerrA  decirse  que  esta,  por  un  don  sobrenatnral  de  adivinaci6n, 
sabla  en  18S6  y  1800  que  en  1895  liabia  de  reproduciise  la  insurreccion 
de  Cuba,  y  en  189S  loa  Estadoa  Unidos  le  habian  de  dispeusar  su  pro- 
tecci6n  armadal  Pues,  Bolamente  en  tal  hipdtesis  podria  admitirse 
la  exactitud  de  las  frases  que  se  leen  en  el  Memorandum  Americano.  "Y 
por  lo  qne  hace  4  los  gastoa  que  k  Kapana  ocasiou6  la  guerra  de  Ina 
Estadoa  Unidoa,  sin  duda  su  Comision  ignora  qao  en  20  de  Abril  de 
eate  ano,  en  que  comenzaron  laa  bostilidades,  el  Tesoro  Espanol  auii 
estaba  realieando  las  operacionea  que,  en  forma  de  obligacionea  con  la 
garantia  especial  de  tasAduanas  de  la  Peninsula,  babiaacordado  liacer 
en  1890  y  1897  por  mil  millouea  de  pesetas,  y  otra  por  doseientos  veinte  y 
tres  millones  de  pesetas,  acordada  en  2  de  Abril  de  189S  con  la  garantia 
especial  de  laa  rentas  del  tobaco  y  timbre  del  Eatado  y  la  del  impuesto 
de  consnmoa  de  Espana,  y  que,  en  fin,  para  la  atencidn  especial  de  la 
guerra  con  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa,  ae  habia  acordado  ademds  emitir  por 
Real  Decreto  de  31  de  Mayo  de  eate  ano,  deuda  perpetua  interior  al  4 
per  cent  por  valor  de  mil  millones  de  pesetas  de  laa  cualca  fueron 
inmediatamente  negociadas  806,785,000.  Despu^a  de  estos  dates,  es  de 
snponer  qne  la  Comiaion  Americana  no  babra  de  iusistir  en  la  afirma- 
ci(3n  tan  ain  fundamento  aventurada  en  su  Memorandum,  por  compren- 
der  que  los  gastos  de  la  guerra  con  los  Estados  Unidos  nada  tieneu  que 
ver  con  la  denda  hipotecaria  colonial  de  Cuba. 

Una  vez  mAa  la  Comision  Americana  exi>one  en  su  Ultimo  Memoran- 
dum la  estrana  teoria  de  que  laa  coloniaa  Espaiiolas  no  tieneu  obliga- 
ci6n  de  pagar  la  deuda  contraida  por  la  Metropoli  para  sofocar  la 
rebelion  de  pocoa  6  muchoa  de  ana  babitantes.  Pero  esta  vez  llegaii 
basta  el  punto  de  poner  tan  singular  teoria  al  amparo  delsentido  comiin, 
atlrmando  que  la  contraria  es  una  amenaiia  para  la  libertad  y  la 
civilizacion. 

Ah!  si  los  col  on  08  y  los  cindadanoa  de  la  Gran  Eepublica  hnbiescn 
alegado  para  justiflcar  una  rebeldia,  6  en  lo  futuro  alegasen  en  cawo 
igual  de  que  aquel  poderoso  Eatado  «oest4  ciertamente  exouto,  miit 
teoria  aemejante,  i  la  bubiera admitido  y  la  adniitird  el  Gobierno  Araeri- 
cauol  Lo  que  no  el  sentido  comnn,  aino  el  sentido  moral  reprneba,  ea 
que  se  intente  poner  toda  rebelion  contra  loa  poderes  legitimoa  al 
amparo  de  la  libertad  y  de  la  civilizacion.  j  Era  6  no  Espaiia  aoberana 
legitima  de  Guba  cuando  surgiAla  primera  inaurrecciiin  ydurante  toda 
la  segundal  i  8e  ba  atrevido  nadie  fi  negar  ni  A  poner  en  duda  siquiera, 
la  soberania  ae  Espana  aobre  aquella  isla  en  el  tiempo  A  que  nos  eata- 
mos  reiiriendo!  ^  No  faeron  loa  mismos  Estados  Unidoa  y  au  Gobierno 
loa  que  un  dia  y  otro  dia  le  reclamaron  que  la  sofocaee,  ain  escluir  el 
medio  de  laa  armas,  restableeiendo  lo  mas  pronto  posible  la  paz  en  an 
colonial  Puea  aocediendo  Espafia  A  eatas  instancias  (  quii5n,  incluao  los 
Estados  Unidoa,  pnede  negar  la  legitimidad  de  loa  gastoa  qne  hizo  al 
satisfacerlaat 
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Teorfa  aemeiauto  4ue,  por  los  respetos  quo  la  Comisirin  espaiiola  vione 
gnardando  y  tieuo  el  debet  de  gaardar,  no  califlca  coriio  sogurameiite  la 
califluarian  toiios  los  poderes  constituidos  de  la  tierra,  no  puedo  soste- 
iierae  &  la  faz  de  los  hombres,  sino  partiendo  del  supueato  de  que  el  poder 
iiietiX)politano  era  ilegltimo  y  sn  soberauia  una  arbitrariedad  del  des- 
potismo.  jY  concreta  y  ceilidamente  se  calilica  aai  A  la  Corona  de 
lilapana  por  su  domiiiacion  en  Cuba  hasta  la  celebraci(in  del  Protoeolo 
de  Waaliingtoii t  jPuede,  sobre  todo,  caliKcarla  aai  el  Eatado  que,  sin 
eesar,  lia  solicitado  la  &tMi6n  de  esa  soberania  para  dominar  &  los  que 
(loiitra  ella  ee  habian  levantado  en  ta  isla  con  laa  armas  en  la  manol 

Pasar^mos  ^  otro  asunto,  ya  que  este  es  muy  delicado  para  tratarlo 
con  calma  y  serenidad  en  una  diseusidn  diplomdtica  en  que  se  inteiita 
controvertirlo. 

Ea  el  Memorandum  6  que  estamos  contestando,  se  asienta  la  singular 
afirmacidn  de  que  la  liipoteca  eonetituida  en  las  dos  aobredicltaa  emi- 
sionea,  puede  Ilamarse  mas  propiamente  una  garaiitia  subsidiaria  y  que 
quien  ustA  principalmente  obligada  al  pago  es  la  uaGi6ii  eapaiiola.  Sin 
duda  la  Comision  Americana,  aJ  hacertal  afirmacion,  no  tenia  d la  vi^ta 
el  artfculo  2"  del  Real  Uecreto  de  10  de  Marzo  de  1S80,  acordando  la 
emision  de  1,240.(100  billetea  hipotecarios  de  la  Isla  de  Ouba,  ni  el  pdr- 
rafo  tambit^n  segundo  del  articuln  igualmeute  segundo  del  Real  Decreto 
de  27  de  Setiembre  de  1890,  acordando  la  emision  de  1,760,000  billetes 
hix>otGcarios  tambitin  de  la  misma  isla.  Los  dos  dicen  literalmeBte  lo 
niiamo.y  bastard  por  lo  tanto  que  transcribamos  uno  de  ellos.  Dice 
aai:  "Los  nuevos  billetes  tendrlin  la  garantia  especial  de  las  rentas  de 
Aduanas,  sello  y  timbre  de  la  lala  de  Cuba,  la  de  las  contribudonea 
directas  e  indirectas  que  alii  existan  6  pncdan  establecerse  en  lo  suce- 
aivo,  y  la  general  de  la  Nacion  Espanola.  Bstar^n  exentos  de  todo 
impucsto  (irdinario  y  extraordiuario,  etc." 

i'ampoeo  ha  debido  ver  la  Comisi6n  Americana  ningnno  de  los  tltulos 
emitidos  de  estas  deudas,  que  se  hallan  por  todas  partes  esjtarcidos 
incluso  en  Cuba  yen  las  manoa  de  terceroayparticularesdncflos;  silos 
bubiera  visto,  liabria  leido  en  ellos  lo  siguiente:  "  Garantia  especial  de 
lii«  rentas  de  Aduanas,  sello  y  timbre  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  la  de  las  con- 
ti'ibncioues  directas  6  indirectas  que  alli  existan  6  puedan  establecerso 
«iL  lo  sucesivoylaf/eneraidelaMacionEspaiiola."  "El  Banco  hispano- 
colonial  percibiri  por  medio  de  sua  delegadoa  en  la  Isla  deCubed 
recibiri  en  Barcelona  por  conducto  del  Banco  EspaFiol  de  la  Ilabana,  el 
producto  de  lasAdaanas  de  la  misma,  reteniendose  antieipaday  dia- 
riamente  lo  necesario,  segiin  la  tabla  al  dorso,  para  aplicarlo  en  cada 
triinestre  al  pago  de  intereses  y  amortizacion," 

Si  despu63  de  eato  la  Comisi6n  Americana  continiia  entendiendo  que 
esta  deuda  no  se  emitiii  como  hipoteeariay  que  la  hipoteca  no  consistio 
en  las  rentas  de  las  Aduanas  de  Cuba  y  eus  dem^s  impuestos;  y  que 
estas  rentas  no  fueron  las  que  se  seiialaron  principalmente  y  en  primer 
liigar,  y  por  lo  tanto  antes  que  ei  Teaoro  de  la  Peninsula  para  A  pago 
(le  los  intereses  y  amortiKacifin  de  esta  deuda,  nada  mils  tenemoa  que 
decir.    No  sabemos  demostrar  la  evidencia. 

Por  lo  que  Lace  &  los  tenedores  de  estos  titulos  y  ft  la  severidad  que 
entendemos  ea  iijjustificada,  con  que  aquellos  son  tratadoa  en  el  Memo- 
randum Americano,  no  es  Es])ana  la  que  tiene  el  deber  de  defenderlos, 
Cuando  ft  su  noticia  llegue  el  juicio  qne  sobre  ellos  se  emite,  ea  de  aupo- 
ner  que  por  si  mismos  se  delender^,  i)orque  dcepUfJs  de  todo,  no  nece- 
8it«n  hacer  grandes  eslucrzos  para  demoatrar  la  jnsticia  de  su  causa. 

Por  lo  que  ft  Espana  toca,  y  con  esto  su  Comisi6n  procfde  ft  contestar 
categiiricamente  ft  laa  pregunhis  qne  se  formulan  en  el  Memorandum 
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Americano,  le  basta  defender  la  legitiinidad  de  sua  actos  y  el  perlecto 
dereclio  cou  que  creo  aqiiella  deuda  y  estableoifi  8U  liipoteca ;  y  por  cijq- 
siguiente,  el  estricto  qae  tieiie  para  Jio  pagar  loa  iuteresea  y  amortiza- 
cion  de  la  misma,  siiio  cuaiido  se  le  pruebe  la  iiiauficiencia  de  las  reutas 
liipotecadas  con  qne  aquellos  debeu  ser  primerameDte  Batisfecbos. 

Si  los  que  tales  reutas  tengan  en  su  poder,  qviieren  6  no  cumplir  la 
obligaoi6u  sobre  ellas  constitaida,  ea  cosa  que  quedar4  bajo  su  respon 
sabilidad  pnesto  que  Espaua  no  tlene  niedios  de  liacerles  cuniplir  esta 
obliga«i6ti,  ni  por  otra  parte  tieiie  ella  para  con  los  acreedorea  mds 
deberes  que  los  que  honradauiente  lia  venido  haata  ahora  cumpliendo. 
Pero  Espaiia,  vuelve  &  decide  su  Oomision  {y  ea  lo  tiuieo  que  textual- 
mente  ha  dicho  en  su  documento  anterior  aunque  en  otro  aentido  apa- 
rezca  en  el  Memorauduni  Americano)  no  puede  prestarse  en  este Tratado 
con  los  Estados  Unidos,  ni  en  otro  algnuo  con  cualquier  Potencia  & 
h^icer  ni  declarar  eu  eu  propio  nombre,  nada  que  maoifiiiste  6  siquiera 
im[iUque  que  ella  misma  pone  en  duda  y  muclio  menos  dcsitonoco,  ni  aim 
volimtariameute  nierma  por  lo  quo^  ella  toca,  loa  dereclios  hipotecarioa 
de  los  tenedores  de  aquellas  deudas.  No  tiene  niedioa  eficaces  para  que 
los  que  liayan  de  ser  tenedoies  de  las  liipotecas,  reapeten  tales  dereclios, 
Por  esto  no  loa  emplea  si  los  tuviese,  ya  qne  no  por  eslricta  jaeticia  & 
lo  nienos  por  un  deber  moral,  loa  emitlearia,  ajustfindose  asi  a  los  sen- 
tiinientoa  de  la  probidad  p^blica  y  privada. 

Creen,  pues,  los  Coniisarios  Eai>afioles  baber  contestado  bien  eategori- 
cament«  A  las  preguntas  que  sobre  este  particular  ae  les  dirigen  en  el 
Memorandum  Americano,  y  deapo6a  de  eato  paaau  4  ocuparae  del  iirioci- 
I)al  punto  tratado  en  aqnel  Memorandum  y  que  se  refiere  d  la  aoberania 
d(^l  Areliipielago  fllipino. 

Segun  el  Memorandum  Americano  se  funda  la  cesiou  del  Arcbipii'lago 
que  se  pide  ii  Espafia,  no  en  que  tal  cesiou  se  liaya  eonvenido  en  el 
articulo  3"  del  Protocolo,  como  se  convino  en  el  2"  la  de  la  Isla  de  Puerto 
Rico,  sino  en  que,  segiin  aquella  Comisit^n,  eiitre  los  asuntos  relativos  ii 
las  Isias  Filiplnas  que  en  el  artJculo  sobredicho  se  dejaron  a  )a  libre 
resolacifiu  de  la  Oonferencia  de  Paris,  est4  el  qae  tiene  i>or  nbjecto  la 
ee8i6n  per  Espaija  de  la  soberanfa  en  aquellas  islas  &  los  Ebtados  Unidos 
de  America. 

La  Comisi<3n  espafiola  sostiene  qne  lejos  de  haberse  encomendado  tan 
grave  asunto  d  la  Conferencia  de  Paris,  asunto  que  sin  duda  seria  mar: 
Jiiiportante  que  todos  los  que  est^  llamada  ^  diseutir,  el  a.rticulo  3°  ih'l 
Protocolo  descanaa  sobre  el  supuesto  de  que  la  soberauia  del  Arelii- 
pielago habia  de  continuar  siendo  de  Eapana. 

La  Oomision  Americana  busca  el  fundanieuto  de  su  t^aia  en  la  inter- 
pretacioa  de  las  frases  de  la  citada  cMusuIa  3°,  y  ademS,8  en  laa  uego- 
ciaclones  que  la  prepararon  y  terminarou  con  su  aceptacion. 

Examinarenios  con  Ma  serenidad  los  razouatnlentos  de  esta  tt'sis. 
Dice  la  Oomision  Americana  que  es  un  principio  de  dereclio  que  "cuando 
el  resultado  de  uegociaciones  se  lia  comprendido  en  an  eacrito  cerrado, 
los  t<3rmino8  de  este  acuerdo  deben  deflnir  loa  dereehos  de  laa  partes." 

La  Oomision  Espaiiola  admite  eata  regla  de  la  interpretacion  de  los 
Tratados,  ai  tiene  como  fundamento  indispensable,  el  de  que  los  ti^rminos 
del  acuerdo  sean  claros  y  precises  y  de  iududable  y  fijo  sentido,  porque, 
en  tal  caso,  debe  entenderse  que  las  dtferencias  que  durante  las  uego- 
ciaciones  hubiera  Labido,  entre  los  Estados  contratantes,  quedaron 
resueltas  por  el  acuerdo  claro,  precise,  y  de  fljo  sentido  en  que  conviui- 
eroD.  Mils  jes  este  el  caao  aobre  que  diacuten  al  presents  ambas 
ComisionesT 

Antes  de  conteatar  &  esta  pregunta,  entiende  la  Oomision  Espafiola, 
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qae  es  bueno  transcribir,  una  yez  mSs,  el  testo  del  Articulo  3°  del  Pro- 
tocolo,  literal  y  flelmeute  traducido  del  original  francos.  Dice  asi :  "Los 
Bstadoa  U nidos  ocupariiii  la  Oiudad,  puoi-to  y  bahfa  de Manila eu  espera 
de  la  <!onclusi6n  de  un  Tratado  do  paz  qne  deberfl.  determlnar  la  iuter- 
venci6n  (coutrdle)  la  disposieidii  y  el  Gobieriio  de  las  Filipiuas". 

No  sabe  la  Oomisifin  Espatiola  si  la  Americana  ignora  que,  al  recibirso 
I)or  el  Gobicruo  de  Madrid  el  despaclio  del  Seflor  Seeretario  de  Estado 
de  WasbiiigtoD,  en  fecba  3"  de  Julio,  eomunic^ndole  las  tres  condiciones 
con  eiiya  acoptacidn  por  EspaQa,  esfciban  los  Bstadoa  Unidoa  dispuesto* 
A  bacer  la  paa,  y  la  tercera  de  laa  cuales  era  la  que,  sin  la  menor  altera- 
cioti  86  trauscribid  desiju^a  eu  el  Protoeolo,  formando  su  cliiusula  3', 
dirigi6  un  despaclio  telegrS;flco  al  Seilor  Embajador  de  Franeia eu  \Vasli- 
ington  Mr.  Cambon  el  1"  de  Agosto  en  el  que,  Bobre  este  ptinto  le  decfa 
literalmentelosiguieiite:  "El  tercerpuutoeuqnesedetermina  laforjna 
de  dispoiier  de  las  Islas  Filipinaa,  parece  falto  de  precisiiSn  &  este  Gobi- 
erno.  Ha  suplido  (este  Gobierno  se  eutieiide)  las  deficienoias  que  eu  el 
se  advierten,  suponiendo  que  no  bay  cnostiun  respeeto  de  la  soberauia 
permaiieute  de  Es])aila  eu  aquel  Arcbipi61ago  y  que  la  ocnpacit^n  tein- 
jjoral  de  Manila,  bu  puerto  y  su  bahia,  por  el  Gobierno  federal,  sola- 
meiite  La  de  durar  el  espacio  neeesario  paia  uu  acuerdo  eutre  ambos 
paises,  sobre  reformas  administrativas."  Tenemos  lidisposiciiin  de  hi 
Coniision  Americana  este  despacbo  por  si  quisiera  leerlo  y  estudiarlo 
por  si  nii^ina. 

Mr.  Oambon,  recibido  que  bubo  este  documento,  tuvo  con  el  Senor 
Presidente  de  la  KepCiblica  Americana  una  confereucia,  el-dia  3,  y  que, 
respetto  al  partieular  de  que  la  ComisiiJn  Fspanola  se  ocupa  en  ewto 
nioiuento,  apiircce  referida  eu  el  despacho  de  dicho  Senor  Embajador 
de  4  de  Agosto,  eu  los  tf^i'mitios  sigaientes:  "Aprovech^  eata  declara- 
cion  para  rogar  al  Presidente  que  tiiviera  la  bondad  de  preeisar  sub 
intenciones  en  lo  que  posible  ae  refiere  A  Filijiinas.  Eu  este  punto, 
le  dije,  esta  la  couteataci6n  del  Gobierno  Federal  redactada  en  tfirminos 
que  i)ueden  prestarse  a  todas  laa  pretensiones  de  parte  de  loa  Estadoa 
Guides,  y  por  oonsiguiente,  d  todos  los  temores  de  Espafia,  respeeto  de 
sa  soberanfa"  El  Presidente  le  eontestd  como  luego  se  dir^.  Mas  el 
Gobierno  Espauol,  4  pesar  de  las  palabras  de  aquel  Alto  Magistrado 
insistio,  en  su  despacbo  de  7  de  Agoato,  en  las  dudas  que  le  ofreeia  el 
sentido  de  la  clausula  3*.  Iniltil  insiateneia.  El  Gobierno  Americano, 
ui  ent6nc»s,  ni  antes,  ui  despu^s,  se  prest6  &  manifestar  cnncretamentu 
su  pensamieuto  euvuelto  en  las  fraees  de  contrfile,  disposicirin  y  go- 
bierno de  Filipinas,  de  que  se  habfa  de  ocupar  la  ConlL^rencia  de  Paris. 
Abora  ea  cuando  por  primera  vez  entra  en  esta  explicacidn.  Eu  el 
Memorandum  &  que  estJi  coatestando  la  Comisidn  Espanola,  es  donde 
la  consigna  la  Americana.  Dice:  " Ciertamente  la  palabra  coniroi  (en 
iugliis)  no  fu(5  aqui  aplicada  en  el  sentido  de  register  (investigacidn  6 
inspecci^n)  siuo  en  su  sentido  m^s  amplio  de  antoridad  6  mando  •  •  • 
J  qu^  palabra  podia  ser  m^s  ampiia  que  disposicidn,  quo  pr^eticaraente 
tieue  la  misma  siguiticaci6n  eu  francos  y  en  ingl^sl  •  »  •  tenemos 
portantoen  estas  dos  palabras  "la  autoridad  sobre",  "domiuio  de", 
linal  y  deflnitiva  explicacidn  de  la  materia  en  cuesti6n."  j  Qu6  es 
gobierno  sino  el  derecho  do  administracion  6  de  ejercer  soberania,  la 
direccifin,  el  manejo  politico  de  un  Estadol  Cualquiera  de  estos 
tilrminos  iraplica  la  facultad  6  poder  de  intervenir  con  soberania. 
Juntos  tienen  el  m^a  amplio  alcance,  para  tratar  do  todos  los  poderes, 
gubernamental.  territorial  6  odministrativo." 

La  explicaeion,  si  no  parec©  oportuna  por  lo  tardia,  tampono  parece 
satiafactoria.    Desde  luego  se  ocurre  que  si  con  el  proposito  de  que  ta! 
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cosa  eigniflcasei!  aquellas  paliibras,  se  empeuo  el  Gobierno  AmericaDOcii 
Bowtenerlas,  iiunque  siu  explicarlas,  4  pesar  de  las  diversas  veccs  eu  que 
asi  se  le  pidi6  jporquS  razon  no  tuvo  entonces  la  franqiieza  que  osteuta 
ahora  Bu  Comision?  jporque  envezde  dccirque  la conferenciade Paris 
liabia  de  determinar  la  intervenciou,  la  dispo8ici6u  y  gobieruo  de  las 
Islas  Filipinas,  no  dijo  quo  diuLa  confereucia  Jiabia  de  reaolver  sobre  su 
soberania,  acordando  6  no,  su  ce8i6n  4  los  Estados  Unidos,  como  abora 
la  reclaman  sua  Comisionados  fundtindose  eu  que  eu  aquellas  fiases 
esta  tambieu  contenida  esta  cesidnl  iNo  liubiera  sido  esto  mas  breve, 
mas  explicito  y  de  mayor  frauquezaT 

Pero^es  admiaiblela  interpretaeion  que  abora  faera  de  saz6n  pre- 
teudea  dar  aquellos  £i  las  sobrcdicbas  frasesl!  Dicen  que  la  palabra 
control  (contrdle  oii  fraucfSs)  no  jiuede  tomarse  eu  el  sontido  do  register 
(inve8tigaci(5n6iiisi>ecei6n)8moeneldeautoridad6mando.  Yjporqufi  1 
Porqa^  este  es  el  sentido  mas  dniplio  que  tal  palabra  tiene  «n  ingles. 
Mas  presciudec  de  fijar  su  ateuoi6n  ou  que  el  Protocolo  fue  rodactado 
tambii?!!  en  francos,  cuyo  ^emplar  firio6  ooino  oficial  el  Sefior  Becretario 
de  ISstado  deWasliington.  Y  quedicba  palabra,  en  Iraiices,  uo  slgniflca 
semejaute  cosa  siuo  mve8tigaci6u6iu8peecl6n,  qaetambi<5n  siguiticaeu 
ingles  y  ic6iB0  puodeii  dejur  de  rccouoccr  los  tJumisarios  Auieriuanos 
que  cuaudo  uu  Tratado  eo  lia  rcdactado  oficialracnteen  dos  6  mds  idiomaa 
&  sus  palabras  uo  se  puede  dar  otro  seutido  que  el  que  sea  comuu  6,  todus 
elloa? 

Sostieuen  aslmiamo  que  la  palabra  disposicidn  significa  euajencitin. 
No  lo  negamoa  por  mas  que  euaudo  se  euijjlea  eu  este  seutido,  ea  para 
aplicarla  &.  las  relaciones  jnridicas  de  la  vida  civil  y  privada,  puea  eu 
trances  la  siguificacidu  mas  comuu  y  frecueiite  de  tal  palabra  es  la  de 
"  distribacion  Begun  un  orden  oievto  y  determinado." 

Afirmau  que  la  palabra  gobierno  siguiBca  el  derecho  de  adminiatrar 
6  de  ejercer  soberania,  y  aunque  tal  seutido  puede  admitirse,  tampoco 
puede  recbazarse  el  de  la  "mauera  de  gobeniar"  6  la  "forma  que  tal 
gobierno  ha  de  teiier."  Mas  aea  uno  li  otro  el  eeutido  en  que  aquellaa 
tres  palabras  fuerou  empleadas  en  la  clausula  3*,  si  no  bubiera  en  las 
negociaeiones  datos  auflcientes  para  fljar  eiitre  tan  diversos  seutidos 
aquel  eu  que  se  emplearon,  es  imposible  que  se  desconozca  como  ee 
acaba  de  demonstrar,  que  por  lo  menos  uo  tieuen  en  si  mismas  y  por  si 
solas  tales  palabras  «n  sentido  claro  preciso  y  que  uo  pueda  ofrecer 
motivo  d  ambigiiedades  y  dudae.  Asi  lo  demostraron  ya  eutouces  los 
beclios. 

El  Gobienio  Espafiol  y  su  representante  ouWasbington,  precisamente 
porque  no  teuian  esa  claridad,  reclamaron  aunque  iuiitibneute  expllca- 
cionea,  y  jqui^n  se  empen6  couverdadera  touacidad  eu  sostener  tan 
oscuras  frasesT  No  se  negard,  que  ha  sido  el  Gobieruo  de  Wasliingtou. 
Pues  airvansG  leer  los  Seilores  Gomisiouados  lo  que  sobre  la  interpreta- 
eion defrasesseraejantes,  dice  el  iuinortalVatteljUnadelasmas  graudes 
autoridadea  eu  cuaitto  se  tefiere  :l  las  relaciones  iuteruacionalea  de  loa 
pueblos,  en  su  Bereclio  de  Gentes,  tomo  3",  p^gina  197.  "  La  duda  debe 
resolverse  contra  aquel  que  ha  dado  la  ley  eu  el  Tratado,  porque  es  ^1, 
en  alguna  mauera  quien  la  ha  dietiido,  y  felta  suya  es  si  no  se  ha 
oxpresado  mas  claramente}  y  eutendiendo  o  restrigiendo  la  signiiica- 
cion  de  los  t^rminos  eu  el  seutido  que  le  ea  menos  favorable,  no  se  le 
bace  niugun  agravio  6  no  ae  le  haee  mds  que  aquel  (i  que  ha  querido 
expou'erse.  Mas  con  una  interpretacidn  coutraria  ae  eorreria  el  rieago 
de  convertir  tSrminoa  vagos  6  ambiguos  eu  lazos  para  el  mas  d6bil  con- 
trataute  que  ha  eido  obligado  4  recibir  lo  que  el  mas  fucrte  ha  dictado." 
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Acaba  de  iadicar  la  Oomisidn  Espauola  que  en  las  negociaeioncs  haj 
datos  suflcientes  para  fi,iar  el  verdadero  aeutido  de  aqueilas'tres  biou 
memorablos  palabras  Lo  mismo  por  bu  parte  afirma  la  Oomtaion 
Aiiiericana,  Veamos  cual  de  loa  doa  contradictorioa  eentidos  eutieoden 
ambas  Oomisioues  que  ea  el  que  debe  preforirse. 

Eu  el  Memoraiidiim  Americano  se  asieuta  como  base  de  todo  el  razo- 
namiento,  aegfin  ya  se  ha  dicbo,  que  en  la  chluaala  3*  del  Protocolo,  se 
dejo  4  la  libre  resolaei(5u  de  la  Coufereticia  de  Paris  que  habiadeelabo- 
rar  el  Tratado  de  Pas  el  punto  relative  6,  la  soberanla  del  Arcbipi<:lago 
Filipino.  Pues  bien,  j  ha  tenido  la  Oomisi6n  Americana  en  eueuta 
cuaudo  bacia  tan  graves  aflroiacionea,  que  el  SeiiorSecretariode  Eatado 
de  Washington,  en  su  despacbo  de  30  de  Julio,  en  que  comunico  al 
Gobierno  Eapailol  las  tres  eoudieiones,  que  el  de  loa  Eatadoa  Uuidos  le 
iinponfa  para  la  paz  y  en  que  la  tercera,  como  queda  dicho,  estada 
redactada  con  laa  mianiaa  palabras  eon  que  se  lee  en  el  Protocolo, 
establecia  tambien  el  nombramiento  de  loa  Cotnisarios  que  babian  de 
redactar  el  Tratado  do  paz  y  fljaba  y  circunacribia  Bua  faciiltades  paia 
eateobjetof  En  dicho  despaeho  se  lee  el  parraio  aiguiente:  "si  las 
condicionea  ofrecidiis  aqui  son  aeeptadaa  en  sn  iutegridad,  los  Bstadoa 
UnidoB  noinbrardn  Oomisarios  que  se  encoutrar&u  con  los  iguaJmente 
iiutorizados  por  Espaua  con  el  objeto  de  arreglar  los  detalles  del  Tratado 
de  Paz  y  de  firmarlo  en  las  condicionea  arriba  indicadas."  ^  Entiende 
la  (jomisiiin  Americana  que  ea  uu  detalle  en  este  Tratado  de  Paz  la 
iiiesperada  eesi6u  que  reclaman  ^  Espafia  de  un  inmenso  territorio  que 
tieuomasde  300,000  kilometres  cnaiirados  de  superlicie  y  que  cuenta 
co[i  mas  de  9,000,000  de  babitantea!  jEntiende  qne  ea  un  detalle  la 
adquisici6n  de  un  ArchipiiJlago  que  para  nadie  es  un  secrete  que  estA 
llamado  &  ser  proximamente  un  factor  importaute  para  la  paa  del 
mundo? 

Pero  acudamos  &  les  precedentes,  come  bace  la Oomisi6n  Anieiicana, 
en  busea  de  ese  eentido  tan  ambiguo. 

,  lle&ere  aquella  el  principle  de  laa  negociaciones.  Estamoa  conformes 
con  surelatohastaquellega^IanarraeioudelaprimeraCoulerenciado 
Mr  Cambon  con  el  Sener  Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidea:  se  reiiere 
en  el  Memorandum  que,  en  tal  conferencia  el  Presidente  dijo  reapecto 
Ji  I'llipiuaa  que  la  nota,  (la  citada  del  dO  de  Julio)  expreaaba  los  propA- 
aitoa  de  su  Gobierno  y  la  diaposicidn  final  de  aquellas  depcnderfa  del 
Tratado  que  debla  negociarse  por  les  Oomiaiouadoa.  que  des[>u6s  de 
una  posterior  diacuaion  en  que  el  Preaiilente  reiterd  que  el  Tratado  babia 
de  determiiiar  el  pervenir  de  laa  iKlaa  Filipinas,  se  leyo  el  Artioulo  3°  en 
que  se  decia  que  loa  Comiaionados  reaolverlau  sobre  el  centrflle,  la 
posesidn  y  el  gobierno  de  aquelJaa  Islas;  que  Mr  Cambon  propuao  la 
substitncion  de  la  palabra  posesidn  por  la  de  condiGidn,  ijor  entender  que 
aquella  podia  ser  tomada  por  el  Gobierno  Espanol  como  severa  y  anie- 
nazadora;  el  Presidente  ae  nege  al  cambio  propueste  mas  al  Jin  acept6 
en  lugar  de  la  palabra  ^osest<}7i  la  de  diaposicidn,  que  (retieren  loa  Comi- 
sienadoa  Americanoa,  no  sabemos  si  como  opinion  del  Preaidente  o 
auya  propia)  no  eambiaba  el  siguifieade,  y  que  aiende  muy  amplio,  jxidia 
iucluir  el  de  la  posesion. 

Veamos  ahora  come  reflere  Mr  Cambon  lo  que  pas6  en  esta  entre- 
vista.    Decia  en  su  deapacho  de  31  de  Julio  al  Gobierno  Eapanol: 

"  Laa  petieienea  formuladas  en  el  Articulo  3"  (dijo  al  Preaidente)  son  ^ 
preposito  para  eomprometer  en  Madrid  el  ^xito  de  esta  negoeiaci<3n 
preliminar,  sobre  todo  si  se  mantiene  eutre  las  palabras  controls  y  gobi- 
erno de  Filipinas  la  palabra  posesion,  quo  parece  poner  desde  ahera  en 
duda  la  aoberania  de  Espana  sobre  eata  Colonia;  observar^  V.  me  dijo 
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entonceB  el  Presideiite  Ae  la  Eepoblica  que  mia  peticiones,  en  lo  que  bo 
refiere^Ios  dos  primeros  Articulos,  no  admiteu  di8cusi6ii;  d^jo  £i  las 
negociacionea  el  cnidado  de  resolver  la  cuestidn  <le  Filipiiiaa.  Si  las 
faerzas  amecicanas  ' (tijese  toda  la  atencion  eu  estsis  frases) '  permaneceD 
hasta  hoy  en  sua  posiciones,  ea  para  obedeeer  6.  un  deber  que  me  impo- 
iieu  respecto  &  log  residentes  y  extraugeroa  lo3  progresoa  •  •  • 
(aqui  Unas  palabraa  que  no  pudieron  traducirse  pero  que  bien  Be  com- 
preiide  que  debian  referirse  a  la  iiisurreccion  tagala).  Viendo  'al 
Seiior  Presideute  de  la  Keptiblica  reauelto  ^  no  modificar  los  t^rminos 
del  articulo  3"  hice  un  llamamiento  tan  apremiaute  i  eu  geiierosidad, 
que  •  ■  •  maudd  reemplaKar  la  palabra  ponesiiin  por  la  de  disposi- 
ci6n  que  no  preju^ga  el  res.ultado  de  laa  negociaciouea  y  que  no  tieua 
el  mismo  sentido  global.'" 

Bntre  una  y  otra  reladiin  iiotar^u  seguriiraente  los  (Jomisarioa  Ameri- 
canos baatantes  diferencias.  Eo  la  suya  uada  se  lee  respecto  6.  la  dnica 
razon  que  mautfestd  el  Presideute  que  tenia,  para  no  retirar  deade 
luego  del  Arohipi^lago  las  fuerzas  Americaoas,  lo  cual  acusa  que  enton- 
cea  estabamuy  lejos  de  pensar  eu  que  hubiera  de  pedirae  la  soberania 
de  aquel  para  loa  Estados  Unidos.  Segun  la  relaci^n  Americana,  la 
palabra  disposicidn  tu4  aceptada  porqne  oontenia  el  aentido  de  la  pala- 
bra posm*^;  niaa  segun  el  despacbo  de  Mr  Oauibon  aquella  palabra 
eu  lugar  de  la  de  posesi6n  eanibiaba  el  sentido  global  de  la  clausula. 
T  tengan  6  no  razon  la  Comisi<5n  Americana  6  Mr  Cambon,  aiempre 
reanlta  que  6ate  acepttS  el  cambio,  porque  entendio  que  asi  quedaba 
deacartada  toda  cnesti6u  aobie  la  couservaclon  de  la  Soberauia  de 
Eapana  aobre  Filipinas. 

El  viernes,  3  de  Agosto,  volvi6  d  celebrar  el  Seiior  Presidente  otra 
conferencia  eon  Mr  Cambon.  Se  dice  en  el  Memorandum  que,  en  ella, 
manifesto  68te  que  Espaiia  iusistia  sobre  el  aaunto  de  que  eu  soberauia 
no  fuera  interveuida;  que  el  Presideute  le  eoutestd  que  \s,dixpodci6n 
de  laa  lalaa  Filipinas,  debia  depeuder  del  tratado  que  habia  de  negoci- 
arse,  y  que  no  podia  hacer  ninguu  cauibio  en  los  t^rminos  auteriormeute 
propueatoa, 

Veamos  abora  como  reiiere  esta  conversaci6n  Mr  Oambon>  en  an 
despaclio  del  4  de  Agosto  al  Ministro  de  Eatado  Bspafiol.  "Mr.  Mac 
Kinley,  ae  mostro  inflexible  (aobre  la  t!esi6udePuertoEico)ymerepiti6 
que  la  cuestidu  de  Filipinas  era  la  6uica  que  no  eataba  ya  defiuitiva- 
mente  resuelta  en  su  penaamieuto."  Despu^a  de  referir  au  insistencis 
eu  laa  fraBea  que  ya  quedan  transcritaB  en  eate  Memorandum  Mr 
Cambon  continua:  "Mr.  Mc  Kinley  me  conte8t6,  no  quiero  dejar  aub- 
siatir  niugun  equivoco  sobre  eate  particular;  los  negoeiadorea  de  los 
dos  paisea  aer^n  los  que  resuelvan  cuales  serin  (n^tese)  laa  veutsyas 
permaneutea  que  pediremos  en  el  Archipi61ago  y,  en  fin,  los  que  decldau 
la  intervenci6n  (controle),  diaposicion  y  gobierno  de  laa  Islaa  Filipinas, 
T  agreg6,  el  Gobierno  de  Madrid  pnede  tener  la  aeguridad  de  que  Lawta 
abora,  no  hay  nada  reauelto  a  priori  en  mi  penaamiento  contra  Espaiia, 
asi  como  eonsidero  que  no  hay  uada  decidido  contra  loa  Estados 
Unidoa."    {Textual.) 

Uomp^ese  tambi^n  una  relacidn  con  ta  otra.  La  del  Memorandum 
americano  se  limita  i  referir  que  el  Sefior  Preaideute  habia  dieho,  que 
la  ^posicion  do  laa  lalaa  Filipinas  debia  depeuder  del  Tratado  y  que 
ningun  cambio  podia  hacer  en  loa  t^rminoa.  Pero  omite  la  aegunda  y 
maa  important*  parte  de  la  converaacion  que  reftere  Mr  Cambon,  S 
pesar  de  que  contiene  datos  que  no  pueden  dejar  lugar  ii  la  menor  duda, 
Bobre  la  cueatiou  peudieute.  Se  observa  en  primer  lugar  que  aal  en 
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esta  contestacifin,  como  en  la  anterior,  de  la  misma  maoeta  qne  en  las 
notasdelGobienio  Americano,  seomiteooD  el  mayor  cnidiido  lapalabra 
eobemnfa,  al  hablar  de  las  Filipinas,  entre  tanto  qne,  con  un  cuiclado 
igual,  86  emplea  esta  palabra  por  el  Gobierno  Espanol  y  por  su  repre- 
seiitante  en  Washington,  para  decir  sin  cesar  que  aquella  no  quedaba 
sometida  fi  diecasicin.  Unase  eata  observaci<5n  &  las  ya  hecbas  sobre 
la  persistente  y  clara  aunque  impli'cita  resistencia  &  explicar  las  trea 
palabras  sobredichas. 

Mas  dpesar  de  todo  eato  el  Serior  President*  di)0,y  la  Comiaifin  Ameri- 
cana en  an  Memorandum  no  lo  niega,  categ6ricaniente,  que  la  Oonfe- 
rencia  de  Paris  seria  la  que  babfa  de  resolver  cables  habiaii  de  ser  las 
ventajas  permaneutea  que  los  Estados  Unidos  faabian  de  pedir  en  el 
Arcliipi61ago,  adem^s  de  cn^  babia  de  ser  el  contrdle,  la  disposiddn  y 
el  gobierno  de  las  lalas. 

8e  dice  en  el  Meraorandnm  qne  el  Presidente  no  se  limits  4 hablar  de 
lae  ventajas  permanentes.  Es  verdad  que  la  Oomisi6»  Espafiola  no  ha 
dicho,  ni  dice  que  ee  haya  liniitado  &  eeo  porque  anadl6  lo  que  se  acaba 
de  decir,  ^Pero  qu4  tiene  esto  que  ver  para  desconocer  el  aentido  que 
de  las  palabras  del  Preaidente  resnUan?  Si  era  su  penaamiento,  ya 
])erfectauiente  forma^lo  k  la  sazdn,  el  pedir  en  la  Conferencia  no  una  aola 
veutaja  sino  ventajas  permanentes  en  el  Archipi^lago  para  los  Estados 
Unidos  es  evideiite  que  no  pensaba  pedir  la  soberanfa;  jpuede  esta 
califlcarse  de  mera  ventaja  permanente  de  los  Estadoa  Unidos  en 
a<)nel1as  IsIasT  Y  aunque  tan  singular  hip6tesis  quiaiera  sostenerse 
J  como  Labia  de  explicarse  en  eate  caso  el  niiniero  plural  empleado  por  el 
Beiior  Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidoal  A  esta  observacion  ya  heclia 
en  el  escrito  anterior  de  la  Comision  Espanola  no  se  contesta  en  el  Mem- 
orandum Americano,  y  se  comprende,  porque  no  tiene  contestaci6u  posi- 
l))e  que  pueda  aer  harmouizada  con  el  prop6sito  que  alii  se  pretende 
soatener. 

Ho  hemos  de  ocui»arno8  de  las  indicacionea  que  en  el  Memorandnm  se 
leen  sobre  el  diverao  idioma  que  entendian  y  hablabau  los  iuterlocutores 
en  las  dos  Conferencias  sobredichas:  no  puede  eiertamente  tal  circun- 
atancia  dar  verosimilitud  al  supuesto  de  que  el  Senor  Presidente  no 
haya  expresado,  no  ya  una  idea  incidental,  sino  las  importantes  y  capi- 
talea  que  Mr.  Cambon  afirma  que  le  ha  oido. 

Si  eate  no  lo  hubiera  entendido,  4  pesar  de  que  tenia  &  su  lado,  eegfln 
ee  reflere  en  aquel  Memorandum,  &  au  Beeretario  que  entiende  y  habla 
el  ingli5a,  no  ae  puede  auponer  que  le  hubiera  atribnido,  de  mode  tan 
positivo,  sin  faltar  deliberadamente  6>  la  verdad,  lo  que  consigua  en  su 
despacbo. 

Pasemos  ahora  4  la  nota  del  Gobierno  Espanol  del  7  de  Agoato.  La 
Comision  Americana  estAconformecon  la  espanola  en  reconotjer  queen 
eata  Nota  el  Gobierno  de  Madrid  al  manifcstar  que  aceptaba  la  clftuaula 
3"  salvo  a  priori  su  aoberanJa  sobre  el  Archipiclago  Filipino:  por  esto 
no  consideramos  necesario  traneeribir  una  vez  m&s  textualmente  Bus 
palabraa:  la  dnica  diferencia  entre  ambas  Comisiones  consiste  en  que 
entretanto  que  la  Espaiiola  a&rma  y  se  ratifica  en  eata  aflrmaei6n,  que  en 
la  Hota  de  su  Gobierno  se  empleaba  el  adjetivo  entera  6  total^  al  hablar 
de  la  soberania  que  allt  ae  reaervaba  para  EapaTia,  la  Americana  dice 
que  en  la  traduccidn  al  ingl^a  de  esta  nota,  que  entregri  al  Gobierno  de 
Washington  Mr.  Cambon,  no  existe  tal  adjetivo.  Nosotros  teneirios  la 
copia,  no  la  traducci6n  como  se  la  llama  en  el  Memorandum  Americano, 
de  la  Nota  original  del  Gobierno  Espanol,  la  que  ponemoa  &  la  diaposi- 
cion  de  la  Comision  Americana.  En  ella,  el  adjetivo  eatd  escrito,  si  al 
hacerse  en  Waahiugtuu  su  tj'uduccic^n,  al  ingles,  ee  omitio,  cosa  es  que 
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aabr&  la  Comision  Americana,  por  haber  visto  tal  tradacci6n,  pero  que 
no  puede  meDoa  de  iguorar  la  eBpaDoia,  que  nutica  tuvo  de  eUa  couoci- 
miento.  La  diferencia  no  tiene  importancia  algana,  porque,  aun  pre- 
ecindiendo  de  tal  adjetivo,  queda  siempre  como  veidad  y  asi  la  reconoce 
la  ComisioD  Americana  que  el  (Jobierno  Espafiol  se  reBeivaba  alii  apriori 
su  soberaiiia  sobre  FllipiDas  y  que  solainente  con  esta  reserva  aceptaba 
la  base  3".  Y  si  despu^s  el  Gobierno  Espanol  no  cainbi6  de  "pinion  y 
en  efecto  esto  no  Be  aflrma  ni  seria  posible  que  se  afirmase  en  el  Memo- 
randum Americano,  siempre  resultar^  que  el  Protocolo  j  eu  clausula  3' 
no  obligao,  en  buen  derecho,  al  Gobierno  Espanol,  siuo  con  la  expresa 
reserva  que  hizo  al  aceptarla,  y  de  que  no  desiatiii  despu^s. 

Mas  en  el  Memorandum  Americano  compreudiendoiie  sin  duda,  la 
incontrastable  fnerza  de  la  consecuencia  que  resultaba  de  liaberse 
flrmado  el  Protocolo  ein  que  el  Gobierno  de  Washington,  nna  vez 
euterado  de  aquella  reserva,  nada  hubiera  dicho  en  contra  suya,  se 
maniflesta  que,  asl  el  Presidente  de  la  Uni6n  como  su  Secretario  de 
Estado,  al  oir  la  lectura  de  aqnella  Nota,  dijeron  que  era  vaga  6  inde- 
finida,  snpouiendo  que  aceptaba  los  t^rminos  de  la  de  los  Estados 
Uiiidos,  mientras  requeria  algnna  modiiicaci(5n,  y  que  respecto  ^  Fili- 
pinas,  si  en  an  p^rralo  se  expresaba  la  aceptaci6n  de  la  clausula  en 
otro  parecia  reservarse  el  derecho  absolute  de  soberania. 

La  reflexion  es  hAbil,  mas  por  desgracia  suya,  no  parece  tan  exacta 
como  b^bil.  Es  verdad  que  dichos  Sefiores,  leida  que  les  fu6  la  Nota, 
revelaron  su  desagrado.  Lo  que  no  parece  exacto,  ^  jnzgar  por  lo  que 
dijo  entonces  Mr.  Cambon,  esqne  la  causa  de  tal  desagrado  fueselo  que, 
no  vaga  e  indefinidamentc,  si  no  clara  y  terminantemetite,  en  la  Nota  se 
deoia  sobre  la  reserva  que  Espaila  bacia  de  an  soberania  sobre  el  Archi- 
piclago.  El  mismo  Memorandum  Americano  transcribe  el  pfirrafo  corre- 
spondiente  de  la  Nota  leida  y  en  ^1  estii,  no  vaga  €  indetemiiuada,  sino 
expresa,  clara,  y  terminante  eata  reserva. 

La  causa  revelada  en  aquel  acto,  por  el  Sofior  Presidente,  de  au  desa- 
grado, fu6  otra  muy  diversa,  que  refiere  Mr.  Oambon  en  el  p^rafo 
Biguieute  de  su  despacho  de  10  de  Agoato.  Helo  aqui:  "Seiior  Duque: 
Tambi^n  ha  sido  esta  vez  en  la  Casa  Blanca,  en  preseiicia  del  Mr 
Mc  Kiuley  y  por  expreso  deseo  suyo,  donde  he  comunicado  al  Secre- 
tario de  Estado  el  telegiama  (la  nota  sobredicha)  de  7  de  Agosto,  en 
que  V.  E.  declara  que  el  Gobierno  de  Espafia  acepta  las  condioiones 
impuestas  por  los  Estados  Unidos,  Esta  lectura  coutrari6  visiblemente 
al  Presidente  de  la  liepflblica  y  al  Secretario  de  Estado.  Despu^s  de 
un  silencio  prolongado  me  dijo  el  Mr.  Mc  Kinley:  Yo  halna  pedidc 
d  Espana  la  eesi<in  y  por  consiguiente  la  evama(n6n  inmediata  (esta 
evacuaci6n  inmediata  no  bemos  podido  averiguar  cuando  habia  aido 
pedida)  de  las  Islas  de  Cuba  y  Puerto  Rico;  en  vez  de  la  aceptacion  cate- 
gorica  que  esperaba,  el  Qobiemo  Espanol  me  dtvige  una  N'ota  en  que  invoea 
la  neceeidad  de  obtener  la  aprobaddn  de  las  Cortea:  no  puedo  prestarme 
d  entrar  en  estas  consideraciones  de  6rden  interior.  Hice  observar  que 
al  conformarse  el  Gobierno  de  8,  M.  con  sus  deberes  oonstitueionales, 
no  hacia  mas  que  imitar  al  Preaidentej  al  cual  le  estiln  impuestas  obliga- 
ciones  anfUogas,  y  que  en  su  contestacion  de  30  de  Julio,  habia  reservado 
expreaamente  la  ratiflcaci6n  del  Senado  Federal"  (asi  era  la  verdad  y 
consta  en  dicho  despacho  de  30  de  Julio). 

No  aleg6  el  Seiior  Presidente  ni  su  Secretario  de  Estado  otro  motive 
para  su  disgusto,  m^a  que  el  sobredicho,  y  seguii  Mr.  Cambon,  en  la 
conversacion  na4:la  dijeron  aquellos  Sefiores  sobre  la  expresada  reserva 
de  la  soberania  rt,il  Archipiclngo,  que  hacia  Espana,  ni  sobre  otra  coaa 
alguna  mdsquelareserva  del  Gobierno  Espaitol  de  la  aprubaciou  de  las 
Cortes. 
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Asf  68  qne  el  SeBor  President©  concltiy6  por  contestar  al  Senor  Cam- 
bon,  que  le  preguutaba  sobre  las  preadas  do  Binceridad  que  podria  darle 
Espana,  lo  siguiente:  "Habria  un  medio  de  potier  tfirmino  A  todo  equi- 
voeo:  podriamoa  nosotros  preparar  un  proyecto  qne  reproduzca  laa 
condiciones  ptopuestaa  &  Espaiia  en  los  mismos  t^rminos  en  qne  ya  loa 
he  formnlado,  (hasta  aqni  esto  era  en  efecto  todo  lo  convenido)  y  que 
fijen  los  plmos  en  que  se  nombrardn  por  una  parte  los  Plenipotenciarios 
micargados  dt  negociar  en  Paris  el  Tratado  de  pass,  y  por  otra  parte  Comi- 
siones  especialeg  encargada^  de  determinar  los  detalles  de  la  evaeuaci6n  de 
Cuba  y  de  Puerto  Rico."  {Esto  si  qne  se  habia  pasado  de  consiguarlo 
en  la  Nota  del  30  de  Julio,  y  esto  por  si  solo  hubiera  aide  oauaa  bastante 
para  esplicar  el  cambio  de  formalizaciuu  de  laacondiclonesparalapaz), 

Yeaae  puea  ai  Lay  una  diatancia  Inmenaa  entre  lo  que  en  el  Memo- 
randum Amerieauo  ae  aflrma,  -y  lo  que  Mr.  Cambon  manifesto  al 
(lobierno  Eapaiiol  en  su  Nota  del  10  de  Agoato,  6  aea  immediatamente 
deapn^a  de  baber  asistido  &  tan  importaut«  confereneia  y  cuando  por 
consiguiente  tenia  tan  reciente  en  su  memoria  lo  ocnrrido  en  ella. 
Haciendojusticia  ^laperfectaveratiidaddeloaComiaarioB  Americanos 
8U  relacidn  de  aqoella  confereneia  ^  loa  trea  meaea  de  celebrada,  no 
puede  ser  preferida  por  loa  Comiaarioa  espanoles  ^  la  del  Honorable 
Mr.  Gambon  que  hizo  la  suya  inmediatamente  depafis  de  ocurrido  el 
Buceso  que  en  ella  tan  detallamente  narraba. 

En  el  Memorandum  Americano  se  niega  que  el  Sefior  Secretario  de 
Eatado  de  Washington  haya  manifestado  en  an  Nota  de  10  de  Agoato  4 
Mr.  OamboD,  como  la  Coraisi^ii  Espanola  habia  afirmado,  que  la  del 
Gobierno  de  Madrid,  {la  de  7  de  Agosto)  contenia  en  an  espfritu  la 
aceptacion  por  Eapana  de  las  coudidones  propueatas  por  los  Bstados 
Unidos;  y  al  efecto  ae  inaerta  alH  literalmente  dicba  Nota. 

Eectifica  la  <Jomi8i<in  Espaiiola  su  aflrmacion  anterior  acomod^ndola 
&  lo  que  en  aquella  se  expresa.  Pero  eumple  A  an  veracidad  decir  que 
al  hacerla  He  reflri6  ^  la  Uota  de  Mr.  Cambon,  de  11  de  Agoato,  que 
empieza  con  el  siguiente  p^rrafo:  "Senor  Duque:  Al  transmitirme  el 
proyecto  de  Protocolo  cuyo  texto  he  telegra&ado  ^  V.  E.  el  Secretario 
de  Eatado  me  ha  dirigido  una  carta  que  puede  resumirse  como  eigne: 
Auiique  la  nota  entregiida  ayer  eu  la  Oasa  Blanca  eontiene  en  su 
espfritu  la  aceptacion  por  Espaiia  de  las  eondiciones  propuestas  por  loa 
Estados  Uuidos,  en  eu  forma,  no  particulariza  bastante  espHcita- 
mente,  lo  que  siu  duda  ao  debe  &  que  ha  tenido  que  ser  tradncida  y 
cifrada  varias  veces."  Estaa  palabras  que  bien  pueden  explicarae  sin 
mengoa  de  la  indiacntible  veracidad  del  Honorable  Mr.  Oambon,  indu- 
jeron  y  no  podian  nienos  de  Inducir  k  error  ^  los  Comiaarioa  Esiiafiolea. 
Cumplen  noblemcnte  el  deber  de  declararlo  asi. 

Mas  despues  de  todo,  la  difereneia  no  es  de  importancia.  El  Seilor 
Secretario  de  Estado,  y  eato  si  que  conata  en  su  propia  carta,  no  puso 
otro  defeeto  ^  la  Nota  Espanola  del  7  de  Agosto,  que  el  no  ser  enterameii  te 
explicita,  sin  dnda  k  causa  de  laa  diversaa  transformaeiones  que  habia 
eufrido.  Pero  ea  el  case,  que  ese  defect©  no  ea  posible  que  lo  hubieae 
atribuido  el  Senor  Secretario  de  Estado  al  pS,rrafo  de  dicha  nota  per- 
fectameiite  tradueida  al  iugl^a  (aalvo  el  adjetivo  total)  que  eu  el  Mem- 
orandum Americano  ae  copia,  y  ae  dice  que  habia  side  leido  al  Sefior 
Presidente  de  la  Union  y  4  au  Secretario  de  Estado  y  en  cuyo  parrafo, 
clara,  eaplicita  y  terminantemente,  el  Gobierno  Espanol  reaerva  A  priori 
8u  soberau  Ja  en  Eilipinas.  Seria  poco  explicito  todo  lo  derails  que  la  nota 
contenia  si  se  quiere  decirlo  asi,  pero  aquella  reserva  no  lo  fa^  aegura- 
meute.  Por  lotanto,  la  carta  ^  que  noaveiiimosrefiriendo  nocontriulice 
la  atirmacidn  que  sosteuemos,  de  que  la  menciouada  reserva,  de  que  el 
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Gobiemo  de  Waahington  oportnoamente  se  habfa  enterado  y  constaba 
tan  ciai-a  en  ]a  tradnccion  inglesa  que  tenia  en  su  poder,  no  lu^  por  61 
coutradieba,  ui  sirvib  de  inotivo  para  emplear  la  nueva  forma  de  Proto- 
colo  eomo  medio  de  solemnizar  el  convenio  sobre  las  bases  de  la  paz. 
Ese  motive  bien  resalta  en  los  docnoientoB  ya  exarainados  qne  coutienen 
aquellas  negociaciones. 

Deapu^s  de  cuanto  precede  nos  parece  que,  bayan  sido  oualesquiera 
las  mtiuias  intencionea  del  Gobierno  de  Waeliiugtou,  suconducta  y  sua 
palabraB  escritas  y  babladas  no  son  bastiiutea  para  deatruit  la  aflrma- 
cion  que  hacemoa  de  que  Espaua  acept6  la  teruera  clausula  del  Pro- 
towlo  en  el  sentido  comunieado  A  aqnel  Gobierno,  y  no  coiitradicho  por 
^1,  de  que  ^  priori  quedaba  ^  aalvo  an  soberauia  en  Filipinaa,  pueato 
que  8U  controle,  8u  di8po8ici6n  y  gobierno,  que  babia  de  acordar  la 
Conferencia  de  Paiia,  se  referian  finicameute  &  ea  r6gimen  interior. 
Testo  por  si  soloaeriabastante  para  aostener  sin  contradicci6nfundada 
que  aquella  Conferencia  no  puede  ocnparse  ni  tieue  atribuciones  para 
ocuparae  de  la  cesion  que  pideu  los  Bstados  Unidoa,  aunque  por  un 
supaeato  que  consideramoe  imposible,  Uegara  4  destruirae  la  prueba 
que,  tomada  de  las  miainas  palabras  del  Beuor  Presidente  de  la  Union, 
hemos  proourado  bacer  y  creemoa  que  henios  hecbo,  de  que  segi'in  su 
propio  peusamiento  entoucea  aquella  aoberaufa  quedaba  fuera  de  dia- 
cusion  ulterior. 

^  Que  ha  de  decir  la  Ooinisi6n  Espanola  sobre  las  palabraa  que  lee  en 
el  Memorandum  Americano  y  que  pareceu  buscar  un  faudamento  k  la 
actual  peticiou  de  aquelloa,  en  la  indemnizacion  de  guerra,  conio  si  no 
eatuviera  fuera  de  discusion  y  no  babiera  aide  reconocido  por  la  misma 
Oomisi6n  Americana  que  eata  indemnizacion  de  loa  gastos  de  la  guerra, 
y  no  solo  de  ella  sine  tambien  la  de  los  ciudadanos  americanos,  en  su 
mayoria,  si  no  todoa  originarios  de  Cuba  aunque,  al  parecer,  naturali- 
zados  deapui^s  en  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa,  que  babian  sufrido  perjuicios 
en  la  liltima  iusurreccion,  se  liabia  convenido  en  cubrirla  con  la  cesi6n 
de  Puerto  Eico,  de  laa  dem^s  Antillaa  y  de  la  Isla  de  Guam  en  laa 
Marianas  1 

Oj  esque  eaaindemnizacidn  ba  de  ser  una  cueiita  abierta  en  que 
qnepa  pedir  todo  lo  dem^s  que  ^  Espana  queda,  incluso  la  propia  Penin- 
sula? 

Per  cierto  qne  el  baberla  limitado  4  la  Isla  de  Guam  en  el  Oriente. 
ea  un  indicio  mfis  qne  acredita  que  los  Estadoa  Unidoa  no  pensaban  a 
la  8az6n  en  las  Islas  Filipiuaa.  Si  penaaran  i  se  concibe  que  reclama- 
ran  entonces,  desde  Inego,  una  pequena  4i  insignificante  Isla  y  dejaran 
dereclamar  el  Inmeuso  Impetio  Filipino  que  estaba  4  ella  tan  proximo  t 
Eeconozcase  pues,  que  carece  de  fundament©  la  reclamaeion  6  peti- 
ciiSn  del  ArcbipiiJIago  Fipino  que  se  hace  para  los  Estadoa  Uuidos  en 
la  forma  y  con  las  condiciones  que  se  leen  en  la  proposicion  Americana. 
Mientras  esta  cesion  se  preteuda  en  tal  forma  y  con  tales  condiciones, 
la  Gomi8i6n  Espanola  no  puede  mouos  de  rechazarla. 

MEMORANDUM  KN  APOYO  DB  LA  ^LTIMA  PR0POBICi6m   BSPASOI.&. 

En  esta  propoaicion  pidieron  loa  Oomisarios  de  Eapaiia,  segln  ae 
reeordarA,  que  los  Americanos  presentaaeu  otra  acomod^ndola  ii  lo  con- 
venido en  los  articulos  3"  y  6"  del  Protouolo,  esto  es,  proponiendo  la 
forma  de  intervencidn  diapoaiciiSn  y  gobierno  que  habia  de  estable- 
cerse  por  Espaua  en  Filipiuaa,  la  devoluciou  de  la  plaza,  pnerto  y  bahia 
de  Manila,  la  libertad  de  su  guarnici6n,  actualmente  prisionera,  la  devo- 
laci6n  de  los  fondoa  publieoa,  reutPS  6  impuestoa  que  bubieaen  percibido 
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La^ta  que  se  Liciera  la  cntrega  de  la  plazji,  y  el  coinpromiso,  6  sea  e) 
reeoiiocimiento  por  parte  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  de  la  obligacion  de 
iudeiunizar  it,  Espaiia  ])or  la  reteucion  de  las  tropas  que  gaarueciao  la 
cindad,  cuando  se  rindi6,  el  14  de  Agosto  liltimo. 

La  Oomisidn  americana  lia  recliazado  esta  ])roposici6ii  porque  enti 
ende  que  no  exijen  que  la  presente  los  citados  Artfculos  3  y  6  del 
Protocolo. 

Bespecto  &  la  priiuera  parte  que  se  reflere  &  la  intervencifin,  disposi- 
ci6n  y  gobierno  del  Arcliipif'lago  el  tratar  de  demostrar  aqui  que  no  se  ba 
cmnplido  el  articulo  3"  con  la  propoaicion  aniericanaenque,  enlugarde 
ocuparse  del  regimen  interior  de  aquellas  Islas,  Be  pidio  sn  cesiou  4  los 
Eetadoe  UnidoB,  seria  repetlr  lo  qne  eu  la  parte  anterior  de  eete  docn- 
uientA  deja  espuesto  la  Comisi^n  Espafiola.  I>e  bus  razonamientos 
entiende  que  resulta,  con  la  claridad  del  medio  dia,  que  una  cosa  es  la 
ceBi6n  de  aquellas  Islas,  quees  de  todo  puntoagenaiilocoutetjidoenla 
conveDci6n  de  Washington  y  otra  es  el  regimen  interior  de  las  niismas 
que,  seguD  eu  referida  cldusula  3"  puede  y  debe  ser  materia  del  Tratado 
de  Paz, 

Faltarlan,  pues,  los  Comisarioa  Espaiioles  &  sus  propias  convicciones, 
ei  no  persistieran  en  demaiidar  k  ia  Gomisi^n  Americana,  la  presenta- 
cion  de  una  proposici6n  sobre  tal  regimen,  &  no  quetlar  infritigida,  no 
solo  en  su  propio  sentido,  sino  haeta  en  su  propio  texto,  la  cldsula  3'  de 
aquel  convenio. 

En  el  primer  pSrrafo  de  la  proposici6n  especial  y  relativa  ii  la  toraa  de 
Manila,  se  pide  la  devolucidn  inmediata  6  Espaua  de  la  ciudad  y  de  su 
bahia  y  puerto.  Eectiflcaiido  aqui  una  de  las  equivocaciones  de  hecbo 
que  abundan  en  el  Memorandum  Americano  tenemos  que  liacer  constar 
que,  en  la  proposicion  Espauola,  no  se  pidi6  esta  entrega  inmediata  ni 
de  nada  de  lo  que  los  siguientes  pdrrafos  de  la  proposicion  tambi^n 
contienen,  para  que  se  llevase  &  cabo  desde  abora.  La  entrega  inme- 
diata babia  de  suceder,  como  no  podia  menos  de  ser  asi,  6,  la  celebracidn 
del  Tratado  de  Paz.  Lapruebaes  bien  concluyeute  para  que  losComi- 
sarios  Espanoles  debieian  suponer  que  uunca  tendrian  que  hacer  esta 
rectiflcaci6n.  Dice  asf  el  primer  pdrrafo  de  la  propoaiciiin  sobredicha: 
"Los  Comisarios  Espanoles  por  lo  tauto,  en  cumpUmieiito  de  loexpresa- 
mente  convenido  en  el  Protocolo  entienden  que  en  el  Tratado  de  Paz 
debe  oonsignarse,  1°  la  entrega  etc  ... .  •  •  •"....  Si  esta  se  habia 
de  convenir  en  el  Tratado  de  Paz  tcomo  pudo  suponerse  que  la  Oomi- 
sion  Espanola  pedia  que  se  liiciese  antes  de  conveuirsel 

Vamos  ^  despejar  el  trabajo  de  este  Memorandum  baciendo  dos  recti- 
ficacionea  de  cardcter  personal  antes  de  entrar  ^discutir  el  punto  de  la 
rendici6n  y  capitulaci6n  de  Manila  y  sua  consecuencias. 

En  el  Memorandum  KspaRol  al  que  el  dltimo  Americano  slrve  de  con- 
testacii^n,  no  bay  frase  que  ofenda  ui  lastime  la  bonorabilidad  del  Gen- 
eral Merritt  y  del  Almirante  Dewey.  En  el  Memorandum  Americano 
quiere  darse  &  enteuder  que,  con  mayor  6  menor  babilidad,  se  insinila 
en  el  Espaiiol  la  idea  de  que  los  Jcfes  Militares  de  la  Uni6n,  rindieron  por 
la  fuerza  do  las  armas  la  plaza  de  Manila  el  13  de  Agosto,  cuando  ya 
sabian  one  se  babia  acordado  la  suspensif^u  de  hostilidades.  Es  uu 
error.  La  Comision  Espailola  no  emplert,  ni  acostumbra  d  emplear, 
habilidades  de n tiiglin  g6nero para disfrazar  su  pensamiento.  Si  hubiera 
creido  que  aquellos  Generales  habian  faltado  al  armisticio  despu^s  de 
tener  notieia  de  su  eeiebraci6n,lo hubiera claramente  dicho.  Al  bacerio 
as!,  no  bubieran  faltado  k  los  respetos  que  aquellos  Jefes  merecen,Gomo 
6  nadie  se  le  ocurri6  creer  eu  1S71  que  se  faltaba  h  loa  respetos  debidoa 
al  General  alemau  de  Manteufiel  impntdndole  la  falta  que  habiB  come- 
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tido  cnandodespu^s  decelebrado  ua  armisticio  parcial  entre  las  tropaa 
francesaa  y  alemanas,  se  aprovecL6  del  error  en  que,  eobre  la  extension 
de  este  Armieticio,  liabia  incurrido  el  General  Clincbant,  para  envolver 
y  obligar  A  refugiarse  en  Suiza  al  Cuerpo  de  Eji^rcito  de  su  mando.  Nos- 
otros  nada  bemo3  dicho,  ni  tenemos  que  deeir,  contra  la  conducta  per- 
sonal de  aquelloa  dos  Jefes,  al  contrario,  podemos  aflrmar  un  hecbo  que 
redunda  en  pro  de  Iob  bellos  sentiinieiitos  del  Almirante.  El  1"  de  Mayo, 
qaizd  bajo  la  embriagadora  inlluencia  de  la  victoria,  eiivi6  desde  el 
"Olympia"  al  Goberuador  General  de  Manila,  una  comauicaci6n  que 
dice  asi :  "  De  no  rendirse  ininediatamente  todos  los  bnques,  torpederos, 
y  de  guerra  que  existan  con  bandera  espafiola,  Manila  ser^  destruidii." 
Eeta  comunicaci6n  presumimos  que  no  flguarari  en  el  capitulo  de  la 
historia  en  que  se  registrau  los  servicios  prestadoa  &  la  causa  de  la 
humauidad  de  que  tauto  ae  alardea  en  estos  tiempos.  Pero  nos  com- 
placemos  en  reconocerqueel  antor  de  aquella  orden  draconiana,por  la 
espontaneidad  de  sue  bueuoa  sentimieutos,  se  abstuvo,  aunqae  bubiera 
podido  intentarlo,  de  llevarla  &  cabo. 

Esto  no  obsta  para  que  el  bnen  juicio  que  merecen  jwraonalraente 
aquellos  honorables  Jefes,  no  paeda  extenderse  hasta  el  punto  de  tener 
que  agradecerles  que  hubieseu  deliberadamente  dilatado  la  rendiciiin 
de  la  plaza  hasta  el  13  de  Agosto,  por  su  prop^sito  de  "proteger  a  la 
(Jiudad  y  ^  sus  habitantes  espafioles  contra  la  terrible  venganza  de  los 
insurrectos",  So  parece  coraprensible  este  propiisito:  los  insurrectos 
no  sitiaban  alin  la  plaza  por  el  lado  de  tierra,  en  los  primeros  dias  de 
Mayo,  que  solamente  estaba  bloqueada  desde  la  bahia  por  la  flota 
Americana.  Empezaron  despu^s  y  no  can  el  raiamo  nuraero  de  faerzas 
desde  el  principio,  pues  estas  fueron  poco  i  poco  aumentAudose  basta 
iormar  las  masas  de  insurrectos  que  se  ballabau  al  frente  de  las  trin- 
cheras  de  defensa  por  el  lado  de  tierra  el  dia  de  la  rendici6n.  De 
suerte  que,  si  por  la  indicada  razon  los  Jefe  Americanos  no  se  habfan 
apoderado  basta  aquel  tiempo  de  la  plaza,  uiucho  menos  debieron 
hacerlo  despu^s.  M^s,  aparte  de  esto,  los  hecbos  demnestrau  que  tal 
peligro  no  existia,  porque  siempre  bubieran  podido  evitarlo  las  fuerzas 
AmericaJias  que,  al  rendirse  Manila,  babriau  de  desembarcar  en  ella  y 
guarnecerla,  oomo  lo  evitaron  desde  el  14  de  Agosto  6,  pesar  de  que, 
segfln  se  ha  dicbo,  era  mayor  el  numero  de  los  insurrectos  eublevados 
que  dominaban  en  las  afueras. 

V^ase,  pues,  como  sin  incurrir  en  pecado  de  ingratitud,  puede  dejar 
de  recono  cerse  aquel  supuesto  servicio  Ji  los  sobrediebos  Jefes  sin  que 
esto  en  nada  obste  al  buen  coucepto  &  que  lee  baee  aereedores  su  com- 
portamiento  personal. 

En  cambio  el  Memorandum  Americano  al  referir  la  inesperada  rendi- 
cion  y  la  salida  de  Manila  del  General  que  mandaba  las  tropas  enpanolas, 
emplea  una  palabra  de  todo  punto  incompatible  con  el  honor  de  un  mil- 
itar.  Cualquiera  que  baya  sido  la  conducta  de  aquel  Jefe,  est4  al  amparo 
de  las  Leyes  y  Tribnnales  de  su  Patria,  que  examinarAu  sua  aetos  para 
aprobarlos  6  desaprobarlos  segtin  fuese  inenester  pero  no  esti  4  merced 
denadie  rails  y  sobre  todo  de  juicioa  de  cardcter  o&cial  que  quieran 
emitirse  en  el  extrangero  y  por  extrangeros. 

r>ejamos  aseutado  en  la  segnnda  parte  de  este  Memorandum  que  en 
la  tautas  vecea  citada  eliiusula  3"  del  Protoeolo,  se  babia  convenido  la 
ocnpa«i<5B  por  las  fuerzas  de  los  Estadoa  Uuidos  d©  la  Oiadad,  pucrto  y 
bahi'a  de  Manila  hasta  la  celebraoi6n  del  Tratado  de  Paz  merameute  en 
coucepto  de  garantia. 

En  tal  sentido  queda  alH  demostrado  que  ac«pt6  esta  ocupaci6n  el 
Gobierno  de  Madnd  sin  expresa  contradicoi6n  por  parte  del  Gobierno 
de  Washington. 
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En  el  Memorandum  Americano  parece  que  qniere  deslizarse  la  idea 
de  que  tal  ocupaeion  debia  tener,  asimismo,  el  carActer  de  iudemuiza- 
ci6n  por  los  gaBtoa  de  guerra,  fnndaiidose  en  que  en  la  Kota  de  30  de 
Julio  en  qne  el  Senor  Secretario  de  Estado  cODinnic6  al  Gobierno  Espa- 
fiol  las  tres  condiciones  bajo  las  cuales  podia  restablecerse  la  paz,  des- 
pu6s  de  dccir  en  la  segnnda  que  para  aquella  indemuizacitin  Espaua 
habfa  de  ceder  Fnerto  Bico,  las  otras  Antillas  y  la  Isia  de  Cruam,  se 
comenzaba  la  cMusnla  3^  con  las  frases  r  "  Por  la  misma  raz6n  los  Esta- 
dos  Unidos  tienen  titulos  para  ocupar  la  plaza  de  Manila  ect."  La 
observacidn  no  careue  A  primora  vista  de  alguna  fucrza,  pero  saben 
perfectamente  los  Comisionados  Americanos  quecsta  es  apareute  yquf 
to  ocurrido  prueba  cumplidamente  lo  contrario.  Despu^s  de  mauifestai 
6  insistir  el  Gobierno  e8i>ariol  eu  bu  Nota  del  7  de  Agosto  y  su  repre- 
sentante  en  las  coiiforeneias  que  celebr6  con  el  Seiior  Presidente  de  la 
Eepliblica  en  que  la  ocupaci6ii  de  Manila  no  babiade  tener  otro  car^c- 
ter  que  el  de  una  mera  garantia,  ai)arecen  suprimidas  en  el  Protocolo 
las  frases  sobredicbas.  De  suerte  que  dej6  de  bacerse  en  ^1  ielaci6n 
alguna  entre  la  ocupaci6n  futuia  de  aquella  plaza  y  el  pago  de  la  indem- 
nizacion  de  goerra,  y  adem^s  d^6  de  decirse  que  los  Bstados  Unidos 
tenian  ya  el  dereclio  de  ocuparla.  Sin  duda  por  esto  la  idea  ee  inaln^a, 
pero  no  se  desenvuelve,  ni  categi5ricainento  se  aiirma,  en  el  Memoran- 
dum Americano. 

Los  Comisionados  espaiioles  reconocen  que  tuvieron  una  agradable 
sorpresa  al  observar  que,  en  este  documenfo,  ya  no  ae  alegaba,  eomo 
babia  alegado  el  Gobierno  Ameiicano  al  contestara  la  Nota  del  Kspanol 
de  7  de  Setiembre  Ultimo,  la  raz6n  perentoria  de  que  la  suspension  de 
bostilidades,  segtin  la  cliiusula  6*  del  Protocolo  no  debia  comenzar  6 
regir  inmediatamente  de  concluido  y  flrma^lo  este  doeumento  sino  des- 
puSs  de  su  notiflcacion  A  los  Jefes  de  las  fuerzas  beligerantes,  &  pesar 
de  que,  punto  de  tanta  imiiortancia  babia  sido  expuesto,  razonado  y 
demostrado  con  todo  detenimiento,  en  el  documento  espaiiol  A  que  aqu^l 
eirve  de  contestaei6n.  Esta  couducta  aboua  su  buen  criterio  y  su  ilus- 
tracii5n  eii  la  materia  porque  equivale  A  un  implicito  reconocimiento  de 
la  solidez  de  aquella  alirinaoi6n  que,  despu^s  de  todo,  es  elemental  en  la 
materia  y  que  por  nadie,  como  doctrina  corriente,  ha  sido  contradicba. 

En  cambio  aspiran,  insistiendo  en  andlogas  indicaciones  que  se  Icen 
en  la  citada  respuesta  del  Gobierno  de  los  Estados  Unidos  A  la  nota 
del  de  Madrid  de  7  de  Setiembre  dltimo,  A  desvirtuar,  por  tardia,  la 
reclamacidn  Espailola  sobre  la  eapitulaci6n  de  Manila.  Ko  ban  podido 
comprender  los  Comisionados  Espaiioles  la  fuerza  del  razonamiento 
Bobre  este  punto.  El  Gobierno  de  Madrid  formulo  con  toda  eoleninidad 
este  Teclamaci6u  en  la  mencionada  nota,  es  decir,  23  dias  despu^s  de  la 
eapituIacii^D  de  la  plaza;  jqu^  ley,  ni  qu6  practica  abonan  que  se 
tenga  por  prescrito  el  derecho  A  una  reclamacion  de  esta  esjiecie  cuando 
no  se  bace  antes  de  transcurrir  el  di4  vig^simo  tercero  A  contar  desde 
el  becbo  qne  la  motiva* 

Se  dice  ademds,  entrando  en  el  terrcno  de  las  Intenciones  del  Gobierno 
Espanol,  que  este  suponia  que  aque!  heclio  de  guerro  babia  sido  perfecta- 
mente corvecto  cuando  pocos  dias  despu^s  pedia  al  Gobierno  Americano 
permiso  para  transportar  viverea  d  Filipinas  y  restablecer  el  servicio 
ordinario  de  sus  vapores  correos.  Cuando  esto  acaeci(3,  aiin  igooraba 
el  Gobierno  Espaiiol  lo  ocurrido  el  dia  14  de  aquel  mes  en  Manila.  Asi 
tambi^n  deja  entender  la  Comisi«3u  Americana,  que  es  verdad.  MS,8 
aunque  lo  supiera,  j  qu6  permiso  es  ese  que  se  supone  pedido  por  el 
Gobierno  Espanol  T  Lo  sueedido  es  lo  que  no  podia  menoa  dencurrir 
entre  Gobiemos  que,  aunque  enemigos,  giiardaa  siempre  los  deberes 
que  la  lealtad  impooe  A  todos. 
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El  statu  quo  que  resultaba  de  la  snspenBiiSii  de  hostilldades  prohibfa 
&  cada  uno  de  los  beligeraiites,  iiiejorar  su  situacion  eii  peijuido  del 
otro,  mientras  aquel  estado  subsistiera  :  el  Gobierno  Bspaiiol,  como 
cnalqniera  otro  que  no  qniere  faltar  ^  los  indieados  deberes,  tenia  el  de 
comanicar  al  Gobierno  Amerioano,  obrando  con  61  de  acuerdo,  el  resta- 
blecimiento  de  los  servicios  que  existfan  antes  de  la  guerra;  asi  obrd  el 
mismo  Gobierno  de  Washington  cuando  en  Iti  de  Agosto  soIicit6  del 
Gobierno  de  Madrid  el  consentiniiento  para  restablecer  el  servicio  tele- 
gr.iflco  entre  Manila  y  Hong  Kong, 

Keeonozcase,  pues,  qne  la  reclaniaci(^n  del  Gobierno  EspaSol  fafi 
heclia  en  tiempo  oportnno  y  annque  entonces  no  la  hubiera  beclio,  sa 
Comision  estaba  autorizada  pnra  baeerla  ahora,  piiesto  que  lo  est^  para 
pedir  todo  aquello  que  conduKca  al  cumplimieiito  flel  y  exacto  del  Oon- 
veiiio  de  Washington. 

Queda,  pues,  sentado  por  no  haber  sido  contradicho  en  el  Memoran- 
dum Americano  &  que  en  este  se  coutesta,  qne  la  suspensi6ii  de  Lostili- 
dadea  conveuida  en  la  cliiusula  6'  del  Protocolo,  conimenz6  &  regir  y  4 
producir  sna  legales  efectos,  inmedialamente  despnts  que  aquel  se 
firmd  en  la  tarde  del  12  de  Agosto  de  este  afio.  Y  t^ngase  presente 
que  "ei  Lay  uu  precepto  de  las  leyesde  la  guerra  m^sclaroyperentorio 
qne  otro  alguno  es  el  de  que  los  paetos  eutre  los  enemigos,  como  son  las 
treguas,  ban  de  cumplirse  flelmente  y  que  su  inobservancia  debe  califi- 
carse  no  solo  como  una  eoutradicci6n  del  verdadero  interims  y  del  deber 
de  las  partes  inmediatas  aino  de  los  de  toda  la  Lumanidad."  Bstaa 
frases  no  las  recbazar^  loa  Comiaionadoa  Americanos  porque  son  de  su 
illttstre  compatriotael  emineiite  Wharton  eu  su  Digesto  del  Dereeho 
luternacional  de  los  Estados  Unidoa  formado  con  textos  de  los  Presi- 
deutes  y  aecretarios  de  Estado,  con  las  decisiones  de  los  Tribunales 
Federales  y  con  los  dietimenes  de  los  Attouey  Generales. 

'i  Se  ha  observado  con  e^sta  escrupulosidad  lo  convenido  en  la  cliVnanla 
6  del  Protocolo?  131  dia  13  de  Agosto  era  canoneada  la  plaza  de  Manila 
y  el  14  se  rendia.  Loa  Jefes  de  las  faerzas  Americanas,  no  tienen  los 
Oomisionados  Espafioles  raz6u  alguna  para  afirmar  que  supieran  que  las 
hostilidades  estaban  suspendidas;  pero  ea  lo  cierto  que  aqueila  aecion 
de  guerra  se  ^ecut(3  despu^s  de  esta  suapension. 

Y  cou  este  motivo  tieue  la  Comiaidn  Espanola  que  completar  la 
pequefia  Listeria  qne  se  hace  en  el  Memorandum  americano  sobre  el 
reatableciniiento  del  cable  de  Manila.  Se  dice  alii  que  en  16  de  Agosto 
fue  el  Gabinete  de  Washington  qaien,  por  medio  de  una  Nota  al  Emba- 
jador  de  Prancia,  solicit6  el  conseutimiento  del  Gobicruo  Eapanol  para 
restablecer  la  comunicacion  telegrCifica  eutre  aquella  jilaza  y  Hong  Kong. 
Y  eeto  es  verdad,  pero  tambi6n  lo  es  lo  que  se  pasa  A  referir.  El  Almi- 
ratite  Americano  habia  cortado  en  Manila  dicho  cable  al  priiicipio  de  la 
campaua.  Despu^a  de  varies  infitiles  iiitentos  de  la  Uireccidu  general 
Espanola  de  Correos  y  Telegrafos  cerca  de  la  Compafiia  concesionaria 
para  elresfablecimiento  de  an  servicio,  insistid  aquella  Direcei6n  en  9  de 
Julio  ultimo  cerca  de  la  indicadaCompaiiia  sobre  talrestablecimientocon- 
formdndoae  por  parte  de  Espafia  con  la  absoluta  neutralidad  del  servicio. 
La  Compaiifa  puso  esta  pioposici6ii  eu  noticia  del  Embajador  de  los 
EstadoB  Unidoa  en  Londrea  para  obtener  tambien  su  conseutimiento. 
Maa  este,  en  16  del  mismo  mes,  le  conteat6  que  su  Gobieruo  preferia 
que  contiuuase  cortado.  De  esto  reaulta  que  si  no  habia  comuuica- 
ciones  directaa  con  Manila  por  la  via  de  Hong  Kong  el  12  de  Agosto, 
en  que  se  firm6  el  Protocolo,  era  debido  al  Gobierno  de  Washington 
que  liacia  uu  mea  que  se  habia  opuesto  A  su  restablecimieuto.  Kan6n  de 
ni'is,  si  fuera  preciaa  (que  uo  lo  Cfj)x)arayue  laignorancia  dela  suapen- 
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Biiiii  de  hostilidades  en  que  eataben  loa  Generales  Americanos  Jii  atajai 
la  plaza  el  13  de  Agosto,  uo  solo  no  pueda  servir  de  motive  para  que  loa 
EstadoB  Unidos  ee  aproveehen  del  acto  de  guerra  entonces  ejecutado 
coutra  lo  que  su  Gobierno  babia  convenido  el  dia  anterior,  sine  para 
que  tengan  que  reaponder  de  los  iudebidos  perjuicios  que  aquel  acto 
causo  ^  la  otra  parte  beligeraute. 

Todos  los  razoiiamieutos  esteiididoa  en  el  Memorandum  Americano 
Bobre  el  cardcter  legal  que  alii  se  pretende  dar  Ji  la  rendicion  y  capitn- 
laciou  de  Manila  y  ^  los  actos  que  desde  entonces  ejeeutarou  en  la  plaza 
y  aiin  fuera  de  ella,  loa  Jefes  de  laa  fuerzaa  Militares  de  la  Union, 
pueden  coneentrarse  en  laa  siguintes  aSrmaciones: 

Primera. — El  cardcter  legal  de  la  mencionada  capitulacidn  ea  el  mismo 
que  corresponderia  ^  la  entrega  pacifica  de  la  plaza  en  virtud  de  lo  con- 
venido en  la  cldnsula  3'  del  Protocoio  y  per  esto  loa  dereclioa  que  la 
parte  beligeraiite  tiene  en  la  plaza  que  ocupa  como  garantia  son  los 
mismos  que  tendria  si  la  ocupara  por  baberla  rendido  en  aceidn  de 
guerra,  y 

Segunda. — La  ocnpaci6n  de  Manila,  su  bahia  y  puerto  convenida  en 
la  clausula  3"  del  Protocoio  {u6  una  ocnpacion  militar. 

La  Comi9i(5n  Eapanoia  no  hubiera  oreido  nunca  que  tuviera  que  recti- 
flcar  erroros  tan  graves  si  no  loa  leyera  estampados  eu  el  Mcmoi-andum 
Americano. 

Es  elemental  en  la  materia  que  la  ocupacidn  de  una  plaza  6  de  un 
territorio  convenida  entre  laa  pai'tea  beligerantea  para  que  eirva  de 
garantia  &  lo  estipulado  en  un  Tratado  6  al  cumplimiento  de  una  obli- 
gaci6n  que  pese  aobre  aquella  &  quieu  correspnnda  la  eoberania  de  la 
plaza  6  territorio  ocupado,  no  tieiie,  ni  puede  tener,  otro  titulo  mda  que 
el  del  Oonveuio  mismo  en  que  se  halla  estipulado.  Pero  el  de  la  ocu- 
paeion  6  viva  faerza  de  una  plaza  6  territorio  que  se  rinde  por  un  acto 
de  guerra,  tiene  an  nombre  especial  y  ea  el  de  eapitulaeiikt. 

Y  el  denominar  asi  lo  convenido  eu  el  Protocol©  para  poner  por  tal 
medio  a  an  amparo  la  capitnlaci6n  ilegal  de  Manila  despuiJs  de  baberse 
flrmado  aquel  documento,  ea  un  error  en  que  basta  ahora  nadie  ha, 
oAcial  ni  cientiUcamente,  incurrido  y  que  no  co:isieute  el  sigoiflcado,  no 
ya  t^cnico  sino  vulgar  de  la  palabr  a  capitulaci6n.  La  ocnpaci6n  paci- 
fica de  garantia  no  dA,  mks  derecbo  d  la  parte  ocupante  que  el  de  esta- 
bleeer  la  guarnicii5n  6  conservar  laa  fuerzaa  militares  que  consldere 
uecesarias  en  la  plaza  o  territorio,  para  tenerlos  en  su  poder  entretanto 
que  no  se  cumple  la  obligaoi6n  principal  A  que  la  ocupacion  sirve  de 
garantia.  El  aprovisionamiento  de  las  tropas  de  ocupacion,  es  nature 
que  sea  A  cargo  del  Soberano  del  territorio  ocupado.  Mas  aunque  este 
Aprovisionamiento  ea  una  condicidn  natural  no  es  esencial  del  convenio. 
Por  esto,  eu  los  casoa  mda  notables  que  se  ban  presentado  de  ocupa- 
ciones  de  eata  especle,  tuvo  buen  cuidado  la  parte  ocupante  de  eatipular, 
de  un  ntodo  expreao,  la  obligation  de  este  aproviaionamiento.  Bien 
conocidos  son  los  caaosdeocupaci6n,enoonceptode  garantia,  que  bubo 
en  1815  y  1871  de  varies  departamentoa  de  la  Francia,  4  la  terminaciiin 
el  primero  de  laa  guerras  del  Imperio,  y  el  segundo  de  la  franco- 
prusiana.  En  ellos  se  estipul<5,  expresamente,  que  el  eostenimiento  de 
laa  tropas  de  ocupacion  Labia  de  corret  &  cargo  del  Gobierno  Prances. 
Esto  no  se  hizo  en  la  clausula  3"  del  Protocoio  de  Washington. 

Todos  loa  demfts  derechoade  la  soberania,  seEialadameu  te  la  percepci6n 
de  las  rentas  6  impuestoa  pfiblicos,  contiuuan  en  la  paciftca  posesidn 
del  Soberano  del  'erritorio  ocupado.  La  parte  ocupante  tiene  que 
reapetar  religiosamente  tales  dereclios.     La  legitimidad  de  sus  actosno 
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ee  extiende  m^s  alld  de  lo  qne  sea  necesario  para  el  cnmplimtento  del 
fin  de  la  ocapaci<^ii. 

De  estos  elemeatales  principios,  que  para  el  caso  preeente  no  neceai- 
tan  mayor  desenvolviraiento,  resulta  que  lo8  Estados  trniiio8,eD  virtud 
de  lo  eonvenido  en  la  cMaBula  S»  del  Portocolo,  no  tenian  mas  derecho 
que  el  de  conservar  en  su  poder,  hasta  la  Celebracion  del  Tratado  de 
Paz,  la  Ciudad,  puerto  y  bahia  de  Manila,  como  garantia  de  lo  eonvenido 
en  dicho  Protocolo  y  por  lo  tanto,  nada  mfis  que  el  derec]io  de 
gnaroecer  dicha  plaza,  baliia  y  i)nerto  con  las  fnerzas  neeesarias  de  sn 
Ej6rcito  y  M  arina,  pero  respetando  el  ejercicio  de  la  Soberain'a  de  Espaila 
en  ellas  en  todo  lo  demf^s  que  sea  compatible  con  esto  derecbo  de 
guarnici6n  (que  aai  propiamente  fis  denominada  la  ocupaciuu  de 
garantia). 

Pero  la  de  una  plaza  6  territorio  por  un  acto  de  guerra,  da  mds  amplios 
derecbos  al  beligeraute  que  de  la  una  6  del  otro  se  lia  apoderado  por  la 
fuerza,  Mo  adquiere,  es  verdad,  por  la  conquista,  el  derecbo  de  aoberiv- 
nla  en  el  pais  eouquistado,  pero  si  adquiere  la  posesion  y  ejercicio 
provisional  de  esta  soberania.  Mientras  la  ocupacion  subsiste,  las 
atribociones  del  Soberauo  en  el  orden  politico,  en  el  flnanciero  y  aUn 
en  el  Administrative,  pnedeu  ser  ejercidas  por  el  ocupante,  annque 
siempre  con  la  moderaci6n  que  requiere  el  respeto  debido  &  loa  derechos 
de  lo8  babitantes  paeiflcos,  porque  hoy  la  guerra  no  se  hace  entre  los 
pueblos,  sine  entre  las  fuerzas  armadas  de  los  Estados  beligerantes. 

Basta  con  lo  dicbo  para  que  resalte  la  difereueia  capital  que  &  uadie 
permite  confundir  la  ocupaci6n  paciflca  de  garantia  con  la  ocupaoiun 
belica  de  la  conquista.  ^Kn  qu6  concepto  persisten  los  Estados  Unidos 
desde  el  14  de  Agosto  en  ocupar  la  (Jiudad,  puerto  y  babia  de  Manjial 
En  concepto  de  ocupacion  bf  lica;  por  baberse  apoderado  de  la  plaza  A 
vivafuerza  despu^s  deflrmado  el  Protocolo,  jEnqu^  concepto  tienen 
exclusivamente  derecbo  los  Estados  Unidos  i)ara  ocupar  aquella  plaza 
y  su  babia  y  puerto  f  En  el  de  ocupacion  pacitica  de  garantia,  y  nada 
m^s  que  en  este,  por  lo  eonvenido  en  la  cb^usnla  3"  de  aquel  Oonveuio. 
tCdmo,  pues,  cabe  afirmar  que  es  indiferente  para  el  caso  el  cardcter  de 
tal  ocupacion!  Es  inutil  insietir  mis  sobre  un  punto  de  los  mSs  ele- 
mentales  que  bay  en  la  materia  del  Derecho  Internacional  de  la  guerra. 

El  segundo  error  que  ae  ostenta  en  el  Memorandum  Americano,  con- 
siste  en  suponer  que  fu6  una  ocupacidn  mUitar  la  convenida  en  el  Pro- 
tocolo. Para  aquellos  que  entiendan  e»^a  denominacidn  en  el  sentido 
de  ocnpaci(3n  con  fuerzas  militares,  sin  duda  alguna  serd  la  niisma 
denominacidu  la  que  aplicar^n  4  estos  dos  tan  diversos  casos  de 
ocupacion.  Mas  por  quienes,  empleando  el  teciiicismo  consagrado  por 
la  ciencia  y  por  los  'Tratados,  reserven  la  deuoininaci6n  de  ocupaci6n 
militar  &  la  ocupacion  belica  6  sea  &  la  que  se  hace  por  la  fuerza,  no 
podrd  califlcarse  de  ocupacion  militar,  la  convenida  en  el  Protocolo. 

Es,  pues,  iudtil  querer  poiier  al  amparo  de  una  denominacl6n  comiJn 
actos  eseiicialmente  diversos  y  cuyas  conseeuenoias  legitimas  jam4s  se 
han  confundido.  La  ocupacion  de  la  plaza,  babia  y  puerto  de  Manila 
i  que  tienen  derecbo  los  Estados  Unidos  por  lo  eonvenido  en  Washing- 
ton, no  es  una  ocupa«i(3n  militar  6  b<^lica  que  le  haya  conferido  legiti- 
mamente  los  derechos  y  facnltades  que  esta  lleva  en  si  misma. 

Los  Jefes  de  las  fuerzas  Americanaa  en  Fili])ina8,  es  indudable  que 
participaron  del  error  que  en  el  Memorandum  se  eomete.  Se  comprende 
que  una  vez  apoderados  de  la  plaza  y  mientras  no  tuvieron  noticiadeta 
Snspen8i<3n  de  hostilidades,  hubiesen  comenzado  &  ejereer  todas  las  fac- 
nltades y  derechos  de  un  ocuiiante  militar  6  b^lico.  Mas,  en  el  Memo- 
randum Americano  se  reconoce  que  el  16  de  Agosto  fueron  aquellos 
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Jefes  eiteradosde  la  saspension  convenidade  hostilidades.  Esto  no 
obstante,  continuaron  ejerciendo  aquelias  faeultades  que  uo  teuian  y 
que  dflbiau  saber  que  no  tenian.  En  aquella  fecha  ai'm  t'uncionabau  los 
organisiiioB  de  la  admiiii8traei<3ii  Espauola.  Desde  el  16  de  Agosto  fii6 
caando  las  fuerzas  Americaiias  comenzaron  A  apoderarse  "  manu  mili- 
tari"  de  tales  organismos  y  de  lo8  foiidos,  rentas  ^  impuestos  pliblicos 
asi  como  continuaron  reteniendo  prisioiieras  las  tropas  espanolas  que  se 
babian  rendido  el  dia  11. 

Consideramos  inlitil  insistir  mds  en  la  refutaoiiin  de  errores  de  tal 
gravedad  6  importancia,  enya  lini<;a  esplicacidn  solamente  pnede  hal- 
larse  en  la  triste  y  dura  necesldad  de  teuer  que  emplearlos  comounicos 
medios  de  defeusa  de  un  puiito  euarteado  por  todos  lados. 

Y  como  uo  hemos  podido  dar  en  el  Memorandum  Americano  con 
razoiies  de  mayor  aolidez  que  las  indicadas  entre  las  que  se  alegaron 
iontra  la  proposicidn  espaiiola,  se  considera  esta.  Comisi6n  en  el  deber 
Je  sosteneria  y  de  no  poder  conformarse  por  lo  tanto,  con  la  conclusion 
aue  pone  tiSrmino  al  sobredicho  Memorandum  Con  lo  dicho  podria  la 
OomisiOn  Egpanola  dar  por  terminado  este  trabajo,  si  no  iuera  por  el 
vivo  deseo  que  la  anima  de  buscar,  por  su  parte,  mftdios  que  removi- 
endo  los  obst^cuios  que  boy  existen  para  Ilevar  i  eabo  la  obra  de  paz 
encomendada  A  estas  Conferencias,  puedau  facilitar  3,  ambae  Comiaionea 
el  desempeuo  de  uua  misiou,  que  no  puede  meuos  de  estar  en  perfecta 
armonia  con  los  sentimientos  de  humaiiidad  y  patriotismo  que  por  igual 
fiiertameute  las  anima. 

Ac^ptese  la  iuterpretacidn  que  la  Oomisidn  Americana  da  A  laa  cMu- 
Bulaa  3*  y  6*  del  Protocolo  6  aceptese  la  que  sostiene  la  Bspanola,  es,  por 
dosgracia,  evidente  que  surge  una  situaci6n  que  tau  solo  la  buena  fc  de 
ambas  partes  puede  resolver.  Ta  porque  la  Oonferencia  de  Paris  no 
tenga  atribucioues  para  ocuparse  de  la  cuestidn  aobre  la  soberania  del 
Arcbipi^lago  Filipino,  aunque  solo  por  el  modo  y  forma  con  que  es  pro- 
pnesta  por  la  Oomisidn  Americana,  ya  porque,  aunque  tales  atribuciones 
tenga  tiene  tambi^n  la  natural  y  legitima  libertad  de  ejercerlas  en  el 
sentido  que  la  conciencia  inspire  6  sua  individuos,  ea  lo  cierto  que, 
por  ballarse  dividida  por  igual  la  opinion  de  estos,  sobre  el  asunto,  se 
hace  imposible  la  soluciOn  del  mismo.  La  Comision  Americana  segu- 
ramente  no  eostendri  que  en  el  caeo  de  conflicto  6  empate  de  bu  veto 
con  el  de  la  Espanola  deba  prevalecer  el  snyo  para  que  tenga  el  cardcter 
de  aeuerdo  de  la  conferencia  en  pleno. 

T  como  los  Estados  Unidos  no  llevan  sus  pretensiones  mils  alld  que  A 
que  se  les  reconozca  el  derecho,  que,  segi'm  ellos,  tienen  por  el  Protocolo 
para  pedir  la  soberania  del  Archipielago,  pero  uo  Uegan  hasta  el  extremo 
de  decir  que  les  aaiste  tambii5n  el  dereclio  de  exigir  ^  la  Conferencia  que 
acceda  i  au  peticidn,  impoai(!udosela  como  si  fuera  un  maudato,  aparece 
maniSesta  la  imposibilidad  de  que  pueda  ser  atendida  la  peticion  del 
Gobierno  Americano,  y  en  sn  eonsocueucia  la  de  que  esto  pueda  adquirir 
la  soberania  del  Archipi^la^o  por  el  finico  titulo  legitime  que  afirma  y 
reconoce  que  pnede  trasmitirsela. 

tOualea  son  las  conaecuenciaa  de  nua  8ituaci6n  tan  apremiante  6 
inflexible^  jLa  rux>turadelaa  negociacionest  iLa  consiguieute  reaper- 
tura  de  la  guerra! 

^Habr&  quien  no  ae  detenga  ante conseeuenciaa  tan  terriblea T  jHabr^ 
quien  eutienda  que  uo  es  prcforible  antes  que  someterse  &  ellas  acudir 
&  eualquier  otro  medio  que  la  buena  f6  uo  puede  mcnos  de  insi)irar  A  las 
partes  contratantea  t 

Y  icu^l  ea  este  medioT 

Pudierau  muy  blen  ambas  Comisionea  acordar  que  la  cuesti6n  re!a- 
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tiva  A  la  soberanla  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  qnedase  separada  de  sas  nego- 
ciaciODes  y  restrvada  ii  las  que  directameute  se  etitublaran  entre  amboa 
Gabinetes,  pudiendo  eiitretanto  contiDnar  deliberaiido  aqtieUas  sobre 
todo  lo  demAs  que  ha  de  conteuerse  eo  el  Tratado  de  paz, 

Este  medio,  6  primfira  vista  tan  BeDclllo,  eneierra  no  obstante  graves 
peligros  y  seRaladamecte  los  mismos  qae  pubieran  esistir  ahora  si  las 
negociacioiies  se  rompieraii,  con  la  solaveutaja  de  dilata  por  po<;o 
tiempo  so  advenimieiito.  Si  las  dos  Altas  Partes  no  llegasen  a  nn 
acuerdo,  la  situacidn  seria  igual  4  la  en  que  hoy  se  halla  la  couferencia 
de  Paris. 

Para  la  Oomision  Espanola  hay  otro  medio  mis  sencillo  y  mSs  seguro, 
y  oonaiste  eu  que  ambas  Comisiones  acuerdeu  propouer  4  sus  Gobiernoa 
que  un  Arbitro  6  nn  Tribunal  arbitral  constituido  en  la  forma  en  qae 
aquellos  couvengan,  flje  el  reeto  sentido  en  que  deben  ser  enteadido3 
los  Artfeulos  3°  y  6°  del  Protocolo  de  Washington, 

La  diferencia  de  opini6n  entre  ambas  Comisiones,  descansa  principal- 
meute  en  el  diverso  seutido  que  cada  una  da  4  aquellos  Articulos. 

Asi  resulta  de  sus  respectivoa  Memorandums. 

Pues  bien,  si  en  los  eonflictoa  de  las  uaeiones  hay  6  puede  haber  algo 
que  en  vez  de  ser  resuelto  por  la  fnerza  de  las  armas,  deban  los  hombres 
de  buena  volnutad  tratar  de  resolverlo  por  la  fnerza  de  la  justieia,  6 
siquiera  por  los  dictadoB  de  la  equidad  es  precisameute  aqnello  que 
consist©  en  la  diversa  interpretacion  que  haya  snrgido  al  tratar  de  ap- 
licarse  un  Articulo  de  oualquier  Tratado  en  que  anteriormente  hubieran 
couvenido. 

Podrdn  los  Soberanos,  por  un  sentimiento  de  natural  flereza  resi- 
stirse  A  someter  al  juicio  de  nn  tercero  todo  aquello  que  afecta  Ji  sn  honor, 
6  siquiera  ^  su  amor  propio.  Podr^n  no  querer  encomendar  ^  un  juicio 
semejante  la  esistencia  6  aim  la  integridad  de  bus  Estados.  Pero  no 
se  eoucibe  que  4  la  faa  del  mundo  moderno  y  cristiano  prefieran  cubrir 
la  tierra  de  caddveres  6  inundarla  de  sangre  humana,  4  someter  sn  pro- 
pia  opinion  en  asuutos  tan  expnestos  &,  la  falibilidad  de  la  inteltgencia 
de  los  hombres,  como  no  puede  menos  de  serlo  el  sentido  que  quiera 
darse  4  un  mero  Articulo  de  cualqnier  convencion  que  sobre  materia 
libre  y  agena  4  las  sagradas  cansas  sobrediohas  haya  podido  ser  cele- 
brada. 

Lo8  Estadoa  TTnidoa,  son  entre  todos  los  pueblos  del  mundo  civilizado 
los  que,  para  gloria  snya,  han  tornado  la  iiiiciativa  y  ban  mauifestado 
miis  deeidido  empeijo  en  que  se  acuda  4  este  medio  tan  hutnano,  tan 
racional  y  tau  cristiano,  antes  que  al  cruento  de  la  guerra,  para  resolver 
los  conflictos  entre  las  Kaeiones. 

Ta  en  1835  el  Senado  de  Massachusetts  aprobaba  una  prop09ici6n, 
presentada  por  la  Asociacion  Americana  de  la  Paz,  preconizando  la 
creaci6n  de  un  Tribunal  Intetnaeional  para  resolver  amistosa  y  dediii- 
tivamente  las  dificultades  entre  los  pueblos. 

En  1851  el  Comity  de  Negocios  Extrangeros  de  Washington,  por  nnani- 
midad  declaraba  que  era  de  desear  que  los  Estados  Unidos  insertasen 
en  8U8  Tratados  una  cliiusula  para  que  diferencias  que  no  pudieran 
resolverse  por  la  via  diplomacia  fiieran  sonietidas,  antes  de  comenzar 
las  hostilidades,  &  la  resolacion  de  Arbitros, 

En  1853  el  Senado  aceptaba  el  veto  delOomit^de  Negocios  extrangeros. 
En  1873,  otra  vez  el  Senado,  y  eu  1874  las  dos  Odmaras,  volvian  £  con- 
signar  esta  humanitaria  aspiraci^n.  T  en  1888  en  fin,  no  bastdndolea 
fljar  su  propria  linea  de  conducta  en  tan  laudable  sentido,  ambaa 
t^fimaras  acordaban  por  resoluci6n  coojunta  rogar  al  Preaideote,  que 
fiutpleaae  de  tiempo  eu  tiempo  su  iuflueucia  para  eomprometer  4  t«dos 
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Io8  Gobiernos  que  con  loa  Estados  Unidoa  sostnvieran  relaciones  dipla 
mfitiuas,  ^  soiueter  las  cuestiones  que  entre  los  uuos  y  los  otros  pudie- 
ran  sargir  en  el  porvenir  ^  la  resolucion  de  Arbitros. 

Vil  caso  que  se  preseiita  en  las  conferencias  de  Paris,  espera  la  Co- 
]iiisi6ii  Espauola  que  no  ha  de  dar  motivo  &  que  los  Estados  iCJnidos,apaT- 
tdndose  de  tan  gloriosos  precedentes,  qnieran  resolverlo  per  el  dltimo 
medio  que  eutre  serea  racionales  y  libres  es  tristemente  inevitable, 
siquiera  nunca  sea  licito,  en  defecto  de  otros  m^  bumauos,  para  cou- 
servar  inalterable  la  paz  entre  los  hoiubres. 

E&t4  couforme 

Emilio  de  Ojbda 


[TnnBUtioD.) 

Annex  to  Pbotocol  No.  14. 

The  last  paper  presented  by  the  American  Oommission  serves  a  double 
purpose.  Ou  tiie  one  hand  it  is  a  memorandum  in  support  of  its  propo- 
sition of  the  31st  of  October  ultimo,  asking  for  the  cession  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  to  the  United  States.  On  theother  hand  it  is  s  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  American  Commission  refuses  to  accept  the 
Spanish  proposition  of  the  4th  instant,  by  which  it  was  invited  to  snb- 
mit  a  draft  having  for  its  object  the  fnlfilment  of  the  agreements  made 
and  entered  into  in  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the  Washington  Protocol. 

As  regards  the  first  point  of  the  American  memorandum,  to  which 
the  Spanish  Commission  will  first  give  its  attention,  a  reply  to  its  eon- 
tents  will  be  presently  given.  As  regards  the  other  point,  the  Spanish 
Commission  will  insist  on  setting  forth  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum, 
as  provided  by  the  rules,  the  grounds  upon  which  its  rejected  proposition 
is  based. 

KKPLY   TO  THE   AMERICAN   MBMORAKDtTH. 

For  the  sake  of  systematic  exposition,  and  moved  by  the  desire  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  dimensions  of  the  present  paper,  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  feel  themselves  inclined  to  deal  in  the  first 
plac«  with  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  Spanish  colonies, — which  in  spite 
of  its  capital  importance  they  would  have  refrained  from  discussing 
again  at  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  if,  as  it 
apjwjars,  the  American  Commission  had  not  raised  it  anew  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  Its  proposition  asking  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago. 

The  Spanish  Commission  acknowledges  the  difficulty  under  which  it 
finds  itKelf  to  answer  this  part  of  the  American  memorandum, — said 
difficulty  arising  oat  of  the  grave  errors  of  fact  with  which  said  memo- 
randum is  strewed,  and  of  the  strange  doctrines  of  law  which  are 
maintained  in  it. 

The  Spanish  CommisBion  needs  before  all  to  put  on  record  that  in  its 
opinion,  no  language,  or  even  a  phrase,  improper  to  a  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion, has  been  used  by  it.  Jealous  of  the  considerations  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  it  begins  by  paying  religiously  those  which  are  due  to 
others,  and  in  its  documents  it  avoids  with  the  greatest  care  the  use  of 
any  phrase  which  might  be  personally  unpleasant  to  whom  it  might  be 
addressed,  and  much  more,  and  with  still  stronger  reasons,  any  word 
frhlclt  might  be  deemed  ofi'ensive  to  those  who  are  and  have  the  right 
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to  be  nnder  the  protection  of  the  persoBS  with  whom  the  Spanish  (Jom- 
missioners  may  have  to  discuss. 

The  Ameritiivn  Commissioners  say  that  they  noticed  with  earprise  that 
the  Spanish  Commissioners,  after  having  ac(:epted  provisionally  the 
articles  which  the  former  had  proposed  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,_  come  now  and  raise  again  the  qnestiou  of  tbe  Cuban  debt,  reviving 
a  point  which  under  certain  reservations  had  been  expressly  abandoned. 
And  not  contenting  themselves  with  such  rotuud  afflrmationa,  they 
further  said  that  the  Spanish  Commission  in  its  written  answer  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  2Gth  of  October,  had  withdrawn  its  for- 
mer observations  to  the  articles  of  the  Americun  Commission. 

So  far  as  the  said  supposed  withdrawal  is  concerned,  we  invite  our 
worthy  American  colleagues  to  search  with  care  all  the  phrases  of  our 
written  answer,  and  show  to  as  where  it  can  be  found.  In  the  mean- 
time, now  as  always,  we  are  bound  to  state  most  positively  that  our 
document  does  not  contain  any  such  phrases^  and  that  it  shows,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  had  nothing  to  withdraw,  since  we  continued  to  main- 
tain our  views,  subject,  however,  to  what  might  prove  in  the  future  to 
be  best  for  Spain.  And,  indeed,  as  aproof  of  wliat  we  have  just  stated, 
and  as  sufficient  answer  to  the  phrases  of  tlie  American  Commission, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  here  the  phrases,  wherein 
the  supposed  provisional  acceptance  and  the  express  withdrawal  of  the 
subject  of  the  Cuban  debt,  are  said  to  be  found,  "The  Spanish  Com- 
missioners ansn'er  the  said  question  (the  question  which  the  American 
Commission  had  propounded  to  them  in  writing  at  the  meeting  of  the 
24th  of  October)  by  stating  that,  reiterating  their  conviction  that  pur- 
suant to  law  the  colonial  obligations  of  Cuba  and  Porto  llico  mnst 
follow  these  islands  and  their  sovereignty,  they  do  not  refuse  to  consider 
any  articles  as  toOuba  and  Porto  Rico  which  contain  no  provision  for  the 
assumption  of  indebtedness  by  the  Untied  States  or  Cuba  or  both"  (these 
were  exactly  the  same  words  of  the  question  which  we  answered) 
"subordinating  the  final  approval  of  such  articles  to  that  of  the  others 
which  are  to  form  the  complete  treaty,"  etc.  And  one  of  the  reasons, 
set  forth  in  writing,  which  induced  us  to  the  aforesaid  answer,  was  as 
follows : 

"Considering  that  this  treaty  is  not  to  be  framed,  as  no  other  treaty 
has  or  ever  can  be  framed,  upon  the  exclusive  basis  of  strict  justice,  as 
understood  by  each  party,  but  also  upon  the  basis  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  by  either  or  by  both,  thus  modifying  in  harmony  therewith 
the  demands  of  strict  law;  and  that  therefore  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners although  understanding  that  strict  law  decides  the  question  of 
the  Cuban  debt  in  their  tavor  are  in  duty  bound  and  are  willing  to  mod- 
erate the  said  strictness  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  Si)ain  may 
derive  from  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  which  without  being  preju- 
dicial to  the  United  States  may  be  favorable  to  Spain." 

It  seems  to  be  very  plain  that  the  sup])osed  abandonment,  now  spoken 
of  in  the  American  memorandum,  and  the  sujjposed  acceptance  of  the 
articles  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  were  limited  to  the  contingency 
that  the  Spanish  Commission  should  understand,  from  the  discussion 
and  approval  of  all  the  other  articles,  that  advantages  enough  were 
derived  by  Spain  sufficient  to  compensate  a  greater  or  lesser  sacrifice 
of  her  rights  regarding  said  debts,  since  if  such  advantages  were  not 
derived  the  Spanish  Commission  had  no  necessity  to  sacritjce  anything, 
for  which  reason,  it  is  clear  tlat  it  could  insist  upon  the  recognition  of 
its  right. 
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This  being  the  case,  what  have  been  the  advantages  oil'ered  to  Spain, 
up  to  this  moment,  iu  the  conrae  of  the  conferences? 

Since  the  date  of  that  answer  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  have 
advanced  only  one  step,  and  this  has  consisted  in  asking  Spain,  with- 
out alleging  any  reason  in  sapport  of  this  request  when  made,  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Does  the 
American  Commission  understand  that  this  cession  is  an  advantage 
for  Spain  t  The  Spanish  Commissioners  would  not  be  surprised  by 
hearing  this  question  answered  affirmatively,  as  certain  phrases  of  ttie 
memorandum  seem  calculated  to  anticipate.  Bat  they  do  not  need  to 
say  that  they  do  not  share  that  opinion. 

The  Spanish  Commission  would  liave  been,  therefore,  justified  in 
insisting,  not  indirectly,  but  directly  and  principally,  upon  its  claims  as 
to  the  transmission  of  the  colonial  obligations  and  debts.  It  has  not 
done  tins  nor  does  it  intend  to  do  so  at  present;  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented nor  does  it  prevent  it  now  from  not  allowing  to  pass,  without 
contradiction,  supposed  statements  and  alllrmations,  if  only  that  a  day 
may  not  corue  when  it  can  be  charged  witli  having  consented  to  them, 
because  of  failure  to  contradict  them,  and  expressly  refusing  its  assent 
thereto. 

The  American  Commission  affirms  that  Spain  contracted  (it  does  not 
say  that  it  used  the  debt  previously  contracted)  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Ooban  debt  "i»  an  effort,  first  to  conqver  the  Cuban  insurgents,  tmd  then 
to  oppose  the  United  States",  and  then  discoursing  upon  the  same  theme, 
it  says,  "that  it  has  not  been  denied  that  a  part  of  these  loans  was 
directly  used  to  wage  war  against  the  United  States.'^  To  make  such 
statements  it  is  indispensable  to  suppose  that  the  dates  of  the  creation 
of  those  debts  are  not  known.  One  debt  was  contracted  under  the 
autliority  of  the  Decree  of  May  10, 1886,  that  is  to  say,  eight  years  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  peace  in  Cuba,  and  nine  years  before  the 
iresh  disturbances  of  the  same  in  that  island  through  suggestions  and 
by  means  which  now  are  known  to  the  world.  The  second  issue  was 
authorized  by  Boyal  Decree  of  September  27, 1890,  that  is  to  say,  twelve 
years  after  Cuba  had  found  herself  in  a  condition  of  perfect  peace,  and 
at  the  pinnacle  of  her  prosperity,  and  five  years  before  the  work  of  her 
desolation  began,  through  the  new  rebellion  which  more  or  less  spon- 
taneously broke  out  there.  And  the  two  Decrees  explain  also  what 
were  the  reasons  why  the  said  issnes  were  authorized,  and  what  were 
the  expenses  to  be  met  by  them,  the  payment  of  deficiencies  in  previous 
and  subsequent  appropriation  bills  in  the  island  being  prominent  among 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  these  dettciencies  were  due  to  the  great 
reduction  of  taxes  made  in  Cuba  by  the  mother  country. 

Will  it  ever  be  said  that  Spain,  through  some  supernatural  gift  of 
divination,  foresaw  in  1880  and  1800,  that  in  1805  an  insurrection  was 
again  to  break  ont  in  Cuba,  and  that  in  1898  the  United  States  were  to 
lend  it  their  armed  protection  1  Under  no  other  hypothesis  the  correct- 
ness of  the  phrases  of  the  American  memorandum  relating  to  thispoint 
could  ever  be  admitted. 

And  so  far  as  the  expenses  incurred  by  Spain  owing  to  the  war  with 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  without  doubt  the  American  Commis- 
sion is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  of  April  of  the  present  year, 
when  the  hostilities  begaii,  the  Spanish  Government  was  still  engaged 
in  operations  of  credit,  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  with  the  direct  guarantee 
of  the  custom  houses  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  millions 
of  pesctns,  as  decided  in  1896  and  18»7, — and  iu  other  operations  to  the 
amount  of  223  millions  of  pesetas,  as  authorized  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
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1898,  with  the  special  guarantee  of  the  staiDp  and  tobacco  revenuea  in 
the  Peninsala,  as  well  as  the  revenue  called  de  consumo  in  SpaiD, — and 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
a  Koyal  Decree  had  been  issued  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  4  per  cent. perpetual  domestic  debt,  to  the 
amount  of  1,000  millions  of  pesetas,  out  of  which  80(!,785,0OO  were  imme- 
diately negotiated.  Upon  acquaintance  with  these  facts,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  American  Oommissioii  will  not  be  willing  to  insist  upon 
the  statcTnent  ao  groundlessly  made  in  its  memorandum,  as  it  will  thea 
understand  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Cuban  colonial  mortgage  debt. 

The  American  Commission  advocates  once  more  in  its  memorandum 
the  strange  theory  that  the  Spanish  colonies  are  not  bound  to  pay  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  mother  country  to  put  down  the  rebellions 
whether  of  few,  or  of  many,  of  their  inhabitants.  But  this  time,  it 
reaches  the  extreme  of  putting  such  a  singular  doctrine  under  the  shelter 
of  common  sense,  by  afflrming  that  a  doctrine  to  the  contrary  would  be 
a  threat  to  liberty  and  civilization. 

Ah!  if  the  colonists,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Eepublie  would 
have  alleged,  in  justification  of  a  rebellion, — or  should  allege  in  the 
future,  in  an  identical  case,  an  emergency  from  which  that  powerful 
nation  is  certainly  not  exempted, — a  theory  of  that  Icind, — would  the 
American  ttovernment  have  ever  accepted  iti  Will  it  ever  accept  it 
in  the  future! — What  is  condemned  not  by  common,  but  by  moral  sense, 
is  the  attempt  to  put  all  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority  under 
the  shelter  of  liberty  and  civilization.  Was  Spain,  or  was  she  not,  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  Cuba  when  the  first  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  second?  Has  anyone  ever  dared  to  deny, 
or  to  doubt  even,  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  that  island  at  the  time 
to  which  we  are  now  referring!  Were  not  the  United  States  them- 
selves, and  their  Government,  those  who  day  after  day  urged  Spain  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  without  excluding  the  use  of  arms,  and  reestab- 
lish as  promptly  as  possible  the  peace  in  her  colony!  And  if  Spain 
complied  with  such  demands,  who,  the  United  States  included,  can  deny 
the  legitimate  character  of  the  expenses  which,  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
pliance, she  nev^essarily  incurred! 

A  doctrine  of  this  nature,  which  the  Spanish  Commissiouj  through 
considerations  of  resjiect,  observed  thus  far  by  it,  and  which  it  has  the 
duty  to  observe,  does  not  deservedly  characterize  as  it  certainly  would 
be  by  all  the  constituted  Powers  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  advocated  in 
the  face  of  men,  except  from  the  standpoint  that  the  authority  of  Spain 
was  illegitimate,  and  that  her  sovereignty  was  only  an  arbitrary  act  of 
despotism.  And  is  the  crown  of  Spain  characterized  in  this  manner, 
concretely  and  specifically,  for  her  domination  in  Cuba  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Washhigton  Protocol!  Can  this  be  done  above  all  by 
the  very  same  natiou  which  urged  Spain  to  exercise  her  sovereign 
authority  to  conquer  those  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  her  in  iJie 
island! 

Let  ua  pass  to  another  sabject,  as  the  present  is  too  delicate  to  be 
treated  with  calm  and  serenity  in  a  diplomatic  discussion  wherein  any 
attempt  is  made  to  controvert  it. 

In  the  memorandum  which  we  are  now  answering,  the  singular  affir- 
mation is  made  that  the  mortgage  created  by  the  two  issues  above 
named  can  be  called  more  properly  a  subsidiary  guai-aiitce,  and  tliat 
thepartyiiriiicipally  bound  to  pay  ia  the  Spanish  nation.  Undoubtedly 
T  p la 
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the  American  Commiaaioii  in  maldng  this  affirmation  had  not  before  ita 
eyes  Article  II  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  May  10, 1886,  authorizing  the 
issneof  1,240,000  hypothecary  bonds  of  the  Island  of  Oaba,orth6  2nd 
paragraph  of  Article  II  of  the  Eoyal  Decree  of  September  27, 1890, 
anthoriiiing  the  issue  of  1,760,000  hypothecary  bouda  of  the  same  island. 
Both  texts  read  literally  the  same  thing,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us 
to  transcribe  one  of  them.  Their  language  is  as  follows: —  "The  new 
bonds  shall  have  the  direct  (especial)  guarantee  of  the  customs  reve- 
nue, stamp  revenue  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
now  levied  or  to  be  levied  there  in  tlie  future,  and  the  subsiiliary 
(general)  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation.  They  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  taxes,  etc." 

Nor  can  the  American  Commission  have  seen  any  of  the  bonds  issued 
under  these  authorizations,  which  are  scattered  everywhere  in  the 
world,  Cuba  included,  and  are  owned  by  third  parties  and  private  indi- 
viduals; had  it  seen  them  it  might  have  read  the  following:  "Direct 
(especial)  guarantee  of  the  customs  revenue,  stamp  revenue  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  direct  or  indirect  taxes  therein  levied  or  to  be  levied 
.hereafter,  and  the  8uhBidiary(general)  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation." 
"The  Spanish  Colonial  Bank  shall  receive,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
through  its  agents  there,  or  in  Barcelona,  through  the  Spanish  Bank 
of  Havana,  the  receipts  of  the  custom  houses  of  Cuba,  and  such 
amount  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  statements  fur- 
nished on  the  back  of  the  bonds,  to  meet  the  quarterly  payment  of 
interest  and  principal,  shall  be  retained  daily  and  in  advance." 

If  after  this,  the  American  Commission  continues  to  ntideretand  that 
this  debt  was  not  contracted  as  a  debt  secured  by  mortgage,  and  that 
this  mortgage  was  not  placed  upon  the  customs  revenues  and  other 
taxes  of  Cuba, — and  further  that  these  revenues  were  not  pledged 
principally  and  primarily,  and  thereiore  prior  to  the  Peninsular  Treas- 
ury, to  the  payment  of  interest  and  principalj  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
Bay.    We  are  unable  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. 

Turning  now  to  the  bondholders  and  to  the  severity,  in  our  opinion 
unjustified,  with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  American  memorandum, 
we  shall  say  that  the  duty  to  defend  them  does  not  belong  to  Sjiain. 
When  they  know  what  is  the  opinion  entertained  about  them,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  for  after  all  they  will 
not  need  any  great  effort  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  and  here  the  Spanish  Commission  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  categorically  tlie  questions  propounded  in  the  Ameri- 
can memorandum,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  her 
action  and  her  perfect  right  to  create  that  debt  and  the  mortgage  with 
which  it  was  secured, — and  therefore  the  strict  right  vested  in  her  not 
to  pay  either  interest  or  principal,  except  upon  proof  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  mortgaged  revenues,  out  of  which  tliey  should  be  primarily  paid. 
If  those  who  hold  those  revenues  are  not  willing  to  comply  with  the 
obligations  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  said  revenues  were  pledged,  the 
responsibility  therefor  will  belong  to  them,  and  not  to  Spain,  who  has 
neither  the  means  to  compel  them  to  comply  with  that  duty,  nor  is  bound 
to  do  for  the  bondholders  anything  else  than  what  she  has  honestly 
done  up  to  now.  But  Spain,  the  Spanish  Commission  says  again,  (and 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  she  has  textually  said,  although  the  Ameri- 
can memorandum  seems  to  understand  it  di/ierentiy,)  cannot  lend  itself 
in  this  treaty  with  the  ",:ited  States,  nor  in  any  other  treaty  with  any 
other  Power,  to  do  or  to  declare  in  her  name  anything  which  may  mean, 
or  imply,  that  she  herself  has  doubts,  and  mach  less  ignores  or  voiun- 
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tarily  abridges,  so  far  as  stie  is  concerned,  the  mortgage  rights  of  the 
bondholders.  She  has  no  efficient  ineana  to  cause  those  who  may 
become  holders  of  the  mortgaged  revenues  to  respect  those  rights. 
Therefore  she  does  not  employ  them;  did  she  have  them,  she  would 
employ  them,  if  not  through  strict  justice,  at  least  through  a  moral 
duty,  thus  following  the  dictates  of  probity  both  public  and  private. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  believe  therefore  to  have  answered  cate- 
gorically enough  the  questions  propounded  to  them  in  this  respect  in 
the  American  memorandum,  and  this  being  done  they  proceed  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  principal  point  which  is  dealt  with  in  that  memo- 
randum which  refers  to  the  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

According  to  the  American  memorandum  the  cession  of  the  archi- 
pelago which  is  asked  from  Spain  does  not  rest  upon  any  agreement  to 
that  effect  made  in  Article  111  of  the  Protocol,  as  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  Island  of  Porto  Kico  in  Article  II  of  the  same;  but  on  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  American  Commission,  the  matter  of  the  cession 
by  Bpain  to  the  United  States  of  America  of  her  sovereignty  over  those 
islands  was  included  in  the  number  of  those  relating  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  were  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  conference  of  Paris. 

The  Spanish  Oommission  maintains  that  such  a  grave  subject, 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all  which  it  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
cnsa,  far  from  having  been  entrusted  to  the  Paris  Conference,  is  shown 
by  Article  III  of  the  Protocol  to  have  been  left  beyond  its  scope,  as 
said  Article  rests  upon  the  basis  that  the  sovereignty  over  that  archi- 
pelago should  continue  to  be  vested  in  Spain. 

The  American  Commission  tries  to  find  an  argument  in  support  of 
its  views  in  the  construction  that  it  places  upon  the  language  of  Article 
III,  and  also  upon  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  Protocol  and 
culminated  in  its  acceptance. 

We  shall  examine  with  cold  impartiality  the  reasonings  upon  which 
this  thesis  is  founded. 

The  American  Commission  says  that  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that 
"when  the  result  of  some  negotiations  has  been  embodied  in  a  written 
compact,  the  terms  of  such  agreement  shall  settle  the  rights  of  the 
parties." 

The  Spanish  Commission  accepts  this  role  of  interpretation  of  the 
treaties,  if  it  has,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  the  fact  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  are  clear,  precise  and  of  settled  and  indubitable 
meaning,  because  it  must  be  understood  in  that  case,  that  all  the  differ- 
ences which  presented  themselves  during  the  negotiations  between  the 
contracting  states  were  set  at  rest  by  the  clear,  precise  and  explicit 
agreement  entered  into  by  them. 

But,  is  this  the  ease  with  the  subject  now  discussed  by  the  two  Com- 


Before  answering  this  question,  the  Spanish  Commission  deems  it  to 
be  advisable  to  transcribe  once  more  the  text  of  Article  III  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, literally  and  faithfully  translated  from  its  French  original.  It 
reads  as  follows:  "The  United  States  shall  occupy  the  city,  harbor  and 
bay  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall 
determine  the  intervention  [controle),  disposition  and  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands." 

The  Spanish  Commission  does  not  know  whether  the  American  Com- 
mission is.  oris  not.  conversant  with  the  fact  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid  received  from  the  Washington  Secretary  of  State  his 
lipspntch  of  July  30,  setting  forth  the  conditions,  npon  the  acceptance 
of  which  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  conclude  the  peace, — the 
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third  of  which  was  sobsequently  transcribed  without  any  change  in  the 
Protocol,  and  forms  Artie!©  Ill  thereof, — it  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Cambon,  Ambassador  of  France  in  Washington,  dated  Augast  1,  in 
which,  referring  to  this  point,  it  literally  said  the  following:  "The 
third  point  in  which  the  form  of  disposition  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands 
is  determined  seems  to  this  Government  to  lack  precision.  It  (the 
Spanish  Government)  has  supplied  the  deficiency  to  be  noticed  in  it, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the  permanent 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  that  archipelago,  and  ttiat  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Manila,  its  harbor  and  its  bay  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  last  only  the  time  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  two 
countries  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  administrative  reforms."  We 
have  this  despatch  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Commission,  should 
it  wish  to  read  it  and  study  it. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  document  Mr.  Cambon  bad  a  conference 
(August  3)  with  the  President  of  the  Americiin  Eepnblic,  and  the  por- 
tion thereof  which  refers  to  the  point  now  dealt  with  by  the  Spanish 
Commission,  was  couched  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  his  despatch 
of  the  4th  of  August  in  the  following  language:  "I  availed  myself  of 
this  declaration  to  request  the  President  to  have  the  kindness  to  state 
as  precisely  as  possible  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  On  this  point,  I  told  him,  the  answer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  couched  in  terms  that  may  lend  themselves  to  all  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  to  all  apprehensions  of 
Spain  in  regard  to  her  sovereignty,"  The  President  replied  to  him,  as 
will  be  hereafter  explained.  But  the  Spanish  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  language  of  the  President,  reiterated  in  its  despatch  of 
August  7  the  doubts  entertained  by  it  about  the  meaning  of  Article 
III.  Useless  reiteration.  Neither  then,  nor  before,  nor  afterwards, 
has  the  American  Government  ever  consented  to  give  a  concrete  form 
to  the  idea  involved  in  the  phrase  ^^control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment" of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be  determined  by  the  Paris  Com- 
mission. Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  come  to  give  an  explanation. 
In  the  memorandum  to  which  the  Spanish  Commission  is  now  giving 
an  answer,  the  American  Commission  has  set  it  forth.  It  says  r  "Cer- 
tainly the  word  control  was  not  used  here  in  the  sense  of  'register'  or 
'inspection ',  but  in  its  broader  sense  of  authority  or  command'.  What 
word  could  be  broader  than  'disposition',  which  has  practically  the 
same  meaning  in  both  the  French  and  the  English  languages^  We 
have  iu  these  two  words,  then,  authority  over,  dominion  of,  final  and 
ultimate  destination  of  the  subject  matter.  What  is  government  but 
the  right  of  administration,  or  exercising  sovereignty,  the  direction, 
the  political  management  of  a  statel  Either  of  these  terms  implies 
power  of  interfering  with  sovereignty.  Taken  together,  they  give  the 
fullest  scope  in  dealing  with  all  power,  governmental,  territorial  and 
administrative." 

The  explanation,  besides  being  as  it  appears  inopportune  by  reason 
of  its  tardiness,  seems  also  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  occurs,  at  once, 
that  if  the  American  Government  used  those  words  in  the  sense  afore 
said,  which  it  never  explained  in  spitd  of  the  repeated  requests  made 
to  it  for  that  purpose,  what  was  the  reason  why  it  did  not  show  at  that 
time  the  li-ankness  now  displayed  by  its  Gommissiont  Why  instead  of 
stating  that  the  Paris  conference  should  determine  the  control,  dispo- 
sition and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  did  it  uot  say  that  said 
conference  should  decide  about  the  sovereignty  over  said  islands,  by 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  as  to  their  cession  to  the  United  Stales,  as  now 
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demanded  by  the  American  Commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
cession  is  also  embraced  in  tliose  phrases*  Would  not  this  have  been 
briefer,  more  explicit  and  more  franki 

But,  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  construction  placed  now,  out  of  sea- 
son, by  tlie  American  Commissioners  upon  the  said  phrasest  They  say 
that  the  word  "control"  {confr(5(e  in  French)  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  registei'  (investigation  or  inspection),  but  in  the  sense  of 
authority  or  command.  And  wliyl  Because  this  is  the  broadest  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  English  language.  But  the  American  Commis- 
sioners have  failed  to  notice  that  the  Protocol  was  also  written  in 
French,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  affixed  his  signature 
■  to  the  official  copy  so  written  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  word 
"contr61e"  in  French  does  not  mean  what  is  claimed,  but  only,  as  also 
in  English,  investigation  or  inspection.  But  how  can  the  American 
Commissioners  fail  to  recognize  that  when  a  treaty  has  been  officially 
drawn  in  two  or  more  languages,  its  words  cannot  be  given  a  sense  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  is  common  to  them  in  those  languages! 

They  also  state  that  the  word  disposition  means  alienation.  We  do 
not  deny  it,  although  when  the  term  is  used  in  that  sense  it  is  always 
in  connection  with  legal  business  in  private  civil  life,  because  in  French 
the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  word  is  "distribution  according  to  a  cer- 
tain and  determined  onler." 

They  atfirm  that  the  word  government  means  the  right  of  administer- 
ing or  exercising  sovereignty;  and  although  it  is  true  that  such  a  sense 
can  be  admitted,  it  is  also  true  that  the  meaning  of  "manner  of  gov- 
erning", or  of  "form  which  may  be  given  to  the  government" cannot  be 
rejected. 

But  whatever  the  sense  may  be  in  which  the  said  three  words  were 
used  in  the  third  article  of  the  Protocol,  even  if  sufficient  information 
could  not  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  negotiation  to  fix  the  true  sense 
in  which  they  were  used,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  as  has  been  proved, 
that  the  said  words  do  not  possess  in  themselves  a  clear,  precise  mean- 
ing, incapable  of  lending  itself  to  doubts  or  ambiguities.  So  it  was 
already  demonstrated  by  actual  facts. 

The  Spanish  Government  and  its  representative  in  Washington,  on 
the  very  ground  that  the  said  words  lacked  clearness,  asked,  although 
uselessly,  for  explanations.  And  who  insisted  with  real  stubbornness 
upon  retaining  such  obscure  phrases!  itcannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
the  Government  of  Washington.  Let  the  American  Commissioners  be 
pleased  to  read  what  the  immortal  Vattel,  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  all  things  referring  to  international  relations,  says  in  his  Law  of 
Nations,  Vol.  Ill,  page  197.  "The  doubt  must  be  resolved  against  the 
one  who  has  given  the  law  in  the  treaty)  because  he  is  in  some  manner 
the  one  who  dictated  it,  and  it  is  his  fault  if  he  has  not  expressed  him- 
self with  more  clearness.  By  extending  or  restricting  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  sense  which  is  less  favorable,  no  injury  is  done  to  him, 
other  than  that  which  he  was  willing  to  incur.  But  by  making  the 
interpretation  otherwise  the  risk  wonid  be  run  to  convert  vague  or 
ambiguous  terms  into  bonds  to  tie  up  the  feebler  of  the  contracting 
parties,  who  was  compelled  to  receive  what  the  stronger  dictated," 

The  Spanish  Commission  has  just  stated  that  the  record  of  the  nego- 
tiations contains  sufficient  data  to  fix  the  troe  sense  of  those  three  very 
memorable  words. 

The  American  Commission,  on  its  part,  affirms  the  same  thing.  Let 
us  see,  then,  to  which  of  the  two  contradictory  constructions,  adhered 
to  by  either  Oommission.  must  be  gireu  preference. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  American  memorandnm  as  the  basis  npon  which, 
as  has  already  i>een  said,  the  whole  reckoning  thereof  is  founded,  that 
in  Article  III  of  the  Protocol  the  point  relating  to  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  was  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  Paris 
conference  to  which  the  framing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  entrusted. 
But  has  the  American  Uofnmission  taken  .nto  consideration,  when  mak- 
ing such  a  grave  affirmation,  that  the  Washington  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  despatch  of  July  30  last,  in  which  he  commnnicated  to  the  Span- 
ish Government  the  three  conditions  imposed  npon  the  latter  by  the 
United  States,  before  consenting  to  reestablish  peace,  and  in  which 
Article  III  was,  as  before  eaid,  couched  in  the  same  language  which 
was  afterwards  used  in  the  Protocol,  ])rovided  also  for  the  appointment 
of  Oommisaioners  to  frame  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  fixed  and  circum" 
scribed  their  powers  in  that  respect!  In  that  despatch  the  following 
paragraph  occurs:  "If  the  terms  hereby  offered  are  accepted  in  their 
entirety,  Couimissioners  will  be  named  by  the  United  States  to  meet 
similarly  authorized  Commissioners  on  tlie  part  of  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  signing  and 
delivering  it  under  the  terms  above  indicated."  Does  the  American 
Commission  understand  that  the  unexpected  demand  of  the  cession  by 
Spain  of  an  immense  territory,  the  area  of  which  exceeds  300,000 
square  kilometres,  and  whose  population  is  over  9,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
is  a  detail  in  this  treaty  of  peace!  Do  they  understand  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  archipelago,  whose  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  near 
future  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  no  secret  for  anyone,  can  be  called 
a  detail  t 

But  let  us  go  to  the  record,  as  the  American  Commission  does,  and 
search  for  light  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  ambiguous  words. 

The  American  Commission  narrates  how  the  negotiations  began. 
We  agree  with  its  narrative  up  to  the  point  relating  to  the  first  con- 
ference between  Mr.  Cambou  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  memorandum  says  that  in  that  conference  the  President  said  in 
regard  to  the  Philippines  that  the  note  (the  cited  note  of  July  30) 
expressed  the  purposes  of  his  Government,  and  that  the  final  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  those  islands  should  depend  upon  the  treaty  to  be 
negotiated  by  Commissioners.  That  after  a  subsequent  discussion  in 
which  the  President  reiterated  that  the  treaty  should  determine  tlie 
future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Article  III  was  read  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Commissioners  should  decide  about  the  contrdle,  the 
posse8sion  and  the  government  of  those  islands;  that  Mr.  Cambon  pro- 
posed the  change  of  the  word  possession  into  the  word  condition, 
because  he  thought  the  former  could  be  construed  by  Spain  as  threat- 
ening and  severe;  that  the  President  refused  to  consent  to  the  proposed 
change,  but  at  last  was  induced  to  admit  the  word  disposition  in  place 
of  the  word  possession,  which,  according  to  the  American  Commissioners 
{we  do  not  know  whether  on  their  own  personal  opinion  or  on  opinion 
expressed  by  the  President)  did  not  change  the  meaning,  and  which, 
for  having  so  much  amplitude,  might  also  embrace  possession. 

Let  us  see  now  how  Mr,  Cambon  relates  what  happened  in  that  con- 
ference. In  his  desjiatch  of  the  Slst  of  July  he  said  to  the  Spanish 
Government  what  follows: 

"The demands  formulated  in  Article  III  {I  said  to  the  President)  are 
apt  to  endanger  in  Madrid  the  success  of  this  preliminary  negotiation, 
especially  if  the  word  possession  is  retained  in  conjunction  with  controle 
and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  it  seems  to  put  in  doubt 
from  this  moment  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  that  colony.    You  will 
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notice,  the  Pieaideot  of  the  Republic  then  told  me,  that  my  demunda 
aa  set  forth  in  Articles  I  and  II,  admit  of  no  discussion;  I  leave  it  to 
the  negotiators  to  decide  the  questiou  of  the  Philippine  Islaads.  If 
the  American  forces  (let  fall  attention  be  paid  to  these  phrases)  retain 
up  to  now  their  respective  positioiiH,  it  iaiu  obedience  to  a  dntj  imposed 
npou  me,  in  favor  of  residents  and  tbreignera,  by  the  progress  •  •  • 
(Here  are  some  words  which  could  not  be  translated,  but  which  are 
easily  understood  to  mean  the  Tagalo  insurrection.)  Seeing  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  was  Jirm  in  not  changing  the  terms  of 
Article  III,  I  made  such  an  urgent  appeal  to  his  generosity  as  to 
secure  his  order  to  use  the  word  disposition  instead  of  possession,  as  the 
former  does  not  preijudge  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  and  has  not  the 
comprehensive  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  other  word." 

The  American  Commissioners  will  notice,  no  donbt,  that  between 
the  two  relations  there  are  many  differences.  In  their  own  narration 
nothing  is  said  hi  regard  to  the  only  reason  alleged  by  the  President 
not  to  cause  at  once  the  American  foicea  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
archipelago,  a  reason  which  reveals  that  the  President  at  that  moment 
was  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  sovereignty  over  that  territory 
should  be  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  American  narration  the  wi^rd  disposition  was  accepted  because  it 
contained  the  meaning  of  the  word  possession.  But  according  to  Mr, 
Cambon'a  despatch  the  word  disposition  accepted  in  place  of  possession 
changed  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  article.  And  be  the  Amer- 
ican Oommission  or  Mr.  Cambon  right  or  wrong,  the  result  is  that  the 
latter  accepted  the  change  because  he  understood  that  all  question 
about  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philippine  Islands  was  thereby 
eliminated. 

On  Friday  the  3rd  of  August  the  President  held  another  conference 
with  Mr.  Cambon.  The  memorandum  roads  that  the  latter  stated  at 
that  time  that  Spain  insisted  upon  the  point  that  her  sovereignty 
should  not  be  interfered  with;  that  the  President  replied  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  Philippine  Islands  slionld  depend  upon  the  treaty  to  be 
negotiated;  and  that  he  conid  not  make  any  change  iu  the  terms  pre- 
viously proposed. 

Let  us  see  now  how  Mr,  Cambon  narrates,  in  his  despatch  of  August 
4  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State,  what  passed  at  this  interview. 

"Mr,  McKinley  showed  himself  unyielding  (regarding  the  cession  of 
Porto  Pico)  and  he  repeated  that  the  question  of  the  Philipp'";io«i  was 
the  only  one  which  was  not  as  yet  finally  settled  in  his  mind.'-  After 
narrating  his  insistence  with  respect  to  the  phrases  which  are  already 
embodied  iu  this  memorandum,  Jilr.  Cambon  continues:  "Mr.  McKinley 
answered  me:  'I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding  to  remain  on  this 
subject;  the  negotiators  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  the  ones  to  be 
called  upon  to  decide  what  are  to  be  [note  this]  the  permanent  advan- 
tages we  shall  ask  for  in  the  archipelago,  and,  finally,  those  to  decide 
the  intervention  {controle),  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islauds.  And',  he  added,  'the  Government  of  Madrid  can  rest 
assured  that  up  to  the  present  nothing  against  Spain  has  been  settled 
a  priori  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  myself  consider  that  nothing  is  decided 
against  the  United  States',"    (Verbatim.) 

Compare  one  narration  with  the  other.  That  of  the  American  memo- 
randum confined  itself  to  the  statement  that  the  President  had  said 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islauds  should  depend  upon  the 
treaty,  and  that  he  could  not  make  any  change  in  the  words.  But  it 
omits  the  second  and  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Cambon's  converaa 
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tion  as  nanated  by  him,  altliough  it  contains  information  capableof 
removing  all  doabt  in  resafd  to  this  question.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  while  tlxe  word  sovereignty  used  in  connectiDn  with 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  carefully  avoided,  both  in  this  answer  and  in 
tlie  former  one  and  in  the  notes  of  the  American  Government,  the  same 
pains  are  taken  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  by  its  representative 
in  Washington  to  use  the  very  same  words  and  nnceasingly  repeat  that 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  was  not  nnder  discussion.  Let  this  remark 
be  united  to  the  others  already  made  in  regard  to  the  persistent  and 
clear  although  implied  refusal  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words 
above  mentioned. 

Bat  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  President  said,  and  the  American  Com- 
mission does  not  categorically  deny  it  in  its  memorandum,  that  the 
Paris  conference  should  be  the  only  one  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the 
permanent  advantages  to  be  asked  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  and  as  to  the  control,  disposition  and  government  ot 
the  islands. 

The  memorandum  says  that  the  President  did  not  confine  himself  to 
speaking  of  permanent  advantages.  It  is  true  that  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission has  not  said,  nor  does  it  say  now,  that  he  confined  himself  to 
that  point,  for  he  added  wliat  has  just  been  referred  to.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  ignoring  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  President! 
If  his  mind,  already  fully  made  up  at  that  time,  was  to  ask  of  the  con- 
ference not  merely  one  but  several  permituent  advantages  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  archipelago,  it  is  self-evident  that  he  did 
not  think  of  asking  for  the  sovereignty.  Could  the  latter  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  a<l vantage  of  the  United  States  in  those  islands! 
And  even  though  so  singular  a  hypothesis  were  upheld,  how  could  the 
plural  number  used  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  properly 
explained!  To  this  observation  already  made  in  the  preceding  paper 
of  the  Spanish  Commission  no  answer  has  been  given  in  the  American 
meumrandum,  and  the  reason  is  that  none  can  be  given  which  can 
harmonize  with  the  purposes  it  is  there  attempted  to  uphold. 

We  cannot  occupy  ourselves  with  the  indications  made  in  the  memo- 
randum about  the  diS'erent  languages  spoken  by  both  interlocutors  in 
the  afores;)id  conferences.  Such  a  circumstance  cannot  impart  any 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  President  did  not  express,  not 
an  incidental  idea,  but  the  important  and  capital  statements  which 
Mr.  Cambon  asserts  he  heard.  If  Mr.  Canibon  did  not  understand  what 
the  President  said,  although,  as  stated  in  the  Memorandum,  he  had  at 
his  side  his  own  Secretary  who  understands  and  speaks  the  English 
language,  nevertheless  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  attributed  to 
him,  without  deliberately  violating  truth,  such  positive  language  as 
that  recorded  in  his  despatch. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  note  of  the  Spanish  Government  of  Angust?. 
The  American  Commission  concurs  with  the  Spanish  that  in  said  note 
the  Government  of  Madrid,  upon  stating  that  it  accepted  Article  III, 
reserved  ajjnon  its  sovereign ty  over  tliePhiUppine  Archipelago;  there- 
fore we  deem  it  unnecessary  again  to  transcribe  its  contents  verbatim. 
The  only  difference  existing  between  the  two  Commissions  lies  in  that 
while  the  Spanish  Commission  asserts,  and  reiterates  this  assertion, 
that  in  the  note  of  its  Government,  on  referring  to  the  sovereignty 
therein  reserved  for  Spain,  the  adjective  "entire"  or  "whole"  was 
employed,  the  American  Commission  says  that  there  is  no  such  adjec- 
tive in  the  English  translation  of  the  note  which  Mr.  Cambon  delivered 
to  the  Government  of  Washington.     We  have  the  copy,  not  the  trans- 
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lation,  as  it  is  called  in  the  American  memorandum,  of  tlie  origiDal  note 
of  the  Spaniak  Government,  wliicli  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Oommission.  Therein  appears  the  adjective.  If  when  the 
translation  thereof  into  English  was  made  in  Washington  it  was  omit- 
ted, it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  American  Commission  is  acquainted, 
as  it  has  seen  such  translation ;  but  the  Spanish  Oommission,  who  never 
ha<l  knowledge  of  it,  cannot  iJut  be  ignorant  of  it.  The  difiterence  isof 
no  importance  whatever,  since,  leaving  the  said  adjective  out  of  the 
question,  the  truth  is,  and  the  American  Commission  acknowledges  it, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  reserved  therein  apriori  its  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippines,  and  that  it  only  accepted  Article  III  with  this 
reservation.  And  if  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  change  its  mind 
afterwards — and  this  in  fact  is  not  asserted,  nor  would  such  an  asser- 
tion be  possible,  in  the  American  memorandum — theresult  must  always 
be  that  the  Protocol  and  its  3rd  Article  do  not  in  good  law  bind  the 
Spanish  Government  save  with  the  express  reservation  it  made  on 
accepting  it,  and  which  it  did  not  subsequently  withdraw. 

But  in  the  American  memorandam,  doubtless  recognizing  the  incon- 
trovertible force  of  the  consequence  which  grew  out  of  the  Protocol 
having  been  signed  without  the  Government  of  Washington,  once 
apprised  of  such  reservation,  making  any  objection  thereto,  it  is  stated 
that  the  President  of  the  Union  as  well  as  his  Secretary  of  State,  on 
hearing  tlie  said  note  read,  remarked  that  it  was  vague  and  indefinite, 
purporting  to  accejit  the  terms  of  that  of  the  United  States,  while  it 
required  some  modification,  and,  as  regards  the  Philippines,  while  in 
one  paragraph  it  stated  the  acceptance  of  the  article,  in  another  it 
seemed  to  retain  the  liill  right  of  sovereignty.  The  argument  is  skill- 
ful, but  unfortunately  its  accuracy  is  not  as  apparent  an  its  skillfulness. 
It  IS  true  that  the  said  gentlemen  showed  their  dissatisfaction  upon  th« 
note  being  read  to  them.  What  is  apparently  inaccuiate,  judging  from 
what  Mr.  Cambon  then  said,  is  that  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  was 
what  was  said,  not  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  l)V,t  clearly  and  explicitly,  in 
the  note  as  to  the  reservation  which  Spain  made  of  her  sovereignty 
over  the  archipelago.  The  very  American  memorandum  transcribed 
the  paragraph  in  interest  of  the  note,  and  therein  this  reservation 
appears,  not  vague  and  uucertain,  but  express,  clear  and  explicit. 
The  cause  for  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  time  given  by  the  President 
was  a  very  difl'erent  one,  which  Mr.  Cambon  refers  to  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  despatch  of  August  10.    Here  it  is: 

"DuKE:  Again  has  it  been  at  the  White  House,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  and  at  his  express  request,  that  I  have  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  telegram  (the  note  aforesaid)  of  August  7, 
in  whicii  Your  Excellency  declares  that  the  Government  of  Spain 
accepts  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  United  States.  This  reading 
visibly  displeased  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  After  a  long  silence  Mr.  McKinley  said  to  me :  'J  had  asked  of 
Spain  the  cession,  and  consequently  the  immediate  evacuation  [we  have 
been  nnable  to  ascertain  when  this  immediate  evacuation  was  requested] 
0/  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Instead  of  the  eategorical  accept- 
once  I  expected,  the  Spanish  Government  addresses  me  a  note  in  which  it 
invokes  the  necessity  of  ohtaining  the  approval  of  the  Cortes.  I  cannot 
lend  myself  to  going  into  these  considerations  of  an  internal  nature.''  I 
observed  that  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  in  complying  with  its 
constitutional  duties  did  no  more  than  follow  the  President  upon  whom 
like  obligations  are  imposed,  and  that  in  bis  reply  of  July  30  he  had 
expressly  reserved  the  ratification  by  the  Federal  Senate."  (This  is 
the  fact,  and  so  it  appears  from  said  despatch  of  July  30.) 
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Neither  the  President  nor  hia  Secretary  of  State  advanced  any  reaBon 
for  tlieir  displeasure  otlier  thaa  tiie  foregoing,  and,  accordiiig  to  Mr. 
GamboQ,  these  gentlemou  said  nothiag  duriug  the  conversation  respect- 
ing the  said  reservation  made  by  Si>aiu  of  her  sovereignty  over  the 
archipelago,  nor  regarding  anythiug  else  whatever  save  the  reservation 
of  the  Spanish  Government  as  to  the  approval  of  the  Cortes. 

Thus  the  President  ended  by  answering  Mr.  Gambon,  who  questioned 
him  as  to  the  pledges  of  sincerity  Spaiu  might  give,  as  follows:  "There 
might  be  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  all  misunderstanding;  we  might 
draw  up  a  projet  which  shall  reproduce  the  conditions  proposed  to  Spain 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  I  have  already  framed  them,]up  to  this  time 
this  was  in  eflect  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon]  and  wkick  shall  estab- 
lish the  terms  within  which  there  shall  be  named  on  the  one  hand  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries charged  with  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  and  on 
the  other  the  special  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  determining  of  the 
details  for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico."  (The  incorporation 
of  this  was  overlooked  in  the  note  of  July  30,  and  this  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  change  in  the  framing  of  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.) 

See,  then,  if  there  Is  not  an  immense  difference  between  what  is  stated 
in  the  American  memorandum  and  what  Mr.  Oambon  said  to  the  Span- 
ish Government  in  his  note  of  August  10,  or,  immediately  after  having 
been  present  at  so  important  a  couferenee,  and  when,  consequently, 
what  occurred  thereat  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  Doing  justice  to  the  abso- 
lute truthfulness  of  the  American  Commissioners,  their  account  of  that 
conference,  three  months  after  it  was  lield,  cannot  be  preferred  by  tlie 
Spanish  Commissioners  to  that  of  Hon.  Mr.  Cambou,  who  gave  his 
immediately  after  the  happening  of  the  event,  which  he  so  minutely 
recounted  in  his  despatch. 

It  is  denied  in  the  American  memorandum  that  the  Secretary  of  Stat© 
of  Washington  stated  in  his  note  of  August  10  to  Mr.  Cambou,  as  the 
Spanish  Commission  had  asserted,  that  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
Madrid  (that  of  August  7)  contained  in  its  spirit  an  acceptance  by  Spain 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  United  States,  and  in  this  connection 
the  said  note  is  inserted  literally. 

The  Spanish  Commission  corrects  its  former  assertion,  accommoda- 
ting it  to  the  above.  But  it  is  due  to  it  to  say  that  on  making  the  asser- 
tion it  referred  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Cambou  of  August  11,  which  begins 
with  the  paragraph'following: 

Du£e;  Upon  tranaiiiitting  to  me  the  draft  of  the  Protocol,  the  text  of  which  I 
have  wired  Your  EseeJleiioy,  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  me  a  note  which  may 
be  epitomized  as  follow*:  Althou<;h  the  note  delivered  yesterday  at  the  White 
House  conveys  in  its  sjiirlt  an  acceptance  by  Spain  of  the  conditicms  proposed  by 
the  United  SUtcs,  in  its  form  it  does  not  so  specify  with  sufiiciuat  explicitness, 
owing  doublJesa  to  its  having  to  be  translated  and  put  in  cipher  several  tunes. 

These  words,  which  may  well  be  explained  without  detracting  from 
the  unquestioned  veracity  of  the  Hon.  Mr,  Cambou,  led,  as  they  could 
not  but  do,  the  Spanish  Commissioners  iuto  error.  They  nobly  comply 
with  the  duty  of  so  admitting. 

But  after  all  the  difference  is  unimportant.  The  Secretary  of  State 
(and  this  certainly  does  appear  from  his  own  letter)  raised  no  objection 
to  the  Spanish  note  of  August  7,  other  than  that  it  was  not  entirely 
explicit,  undoubt&lly  due  to  the  various  transformations  which  it  had 
nndergone.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  directed  his  objection  to  the  paragraph  of  said  note,  perfectly 
Tell  translated  iuto  English  (save  the  ac^ective  "entire"),  which  is 
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copied  in  the  American  memorandnm,  and  which  it  is  said  was  read  to 
the  President  of  the  American  Union  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
wherein  the  Spanish  Ctovernment  clearly,  explicitly  and  conclusively 
reserves  a  priori  its  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  All  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  the  note  may  be  little  explicit,  if  it  is  wished  so  to 
assert,  but  that  reservation  was  not,  surely.  Therefore  the  note  to 
whioh  we  refer  does  not  contriidict  the  statemeDt  we  are  supporting, 
that  the  said  reservation,  of  which  the  Government  of  Washington  was 
opportunely  apprised  and  which  appears  so  clearly  in  the  English 
translation  in  its  possession,  was  not  by  it  contradicted,  nor  did  it 
serve  as  a  reason  for  employing  the  new  form  of  Protocol  as  a  nieiins  of 
solemnizing  the  agreement  upon  the  bases  of  peace.  This  reason 
clearly  stands  out  in  the  documents  already  examined  which  said  nego- 
tiations embody. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  to  ns  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Government  of  Washington,  its  acts  and  its 
written  and  spoken  words  do  not  suffice  to  overcome  the  assertion  we 
malte  that  Spain  accepted  the  3rd  article  of  the  Protocol  in  the  sense 
communicated  to  that  Government,  and  not  contradicted  by  it,  that  its 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  was  preserved'  (reserved)  a  priori, 
since  their  control,  disposition  and  government,  which  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Paris  confereuce,  referred  only  to  their  internal  regime. 
And  this,  of  itself,  would  be  sufftcient  to  maintain  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  thisconferencecannot  consider,  nor  has  it  the 
power  to  consider,  the  cession  asked  by  the  United  States,  even  though 
in  the  hypothesis  to  our  mind  impossible  that  the  proof,  drawn  from  the 
very  words  of  the  President  of  the  Union,  which  we  have  attemptetl  to 
furnish  and  we  think  we  have  furnished  that  in  his  own  mind  at  that 
time  the  said  sovereignty  was  beyond  all  subsequent  discussion,  should 
be  destroyed. 

What  is  the  Spanish  Commission  to  aay  with  respect  to  the  words  it 
reads  in  the  American  memorandum  which  seem  to  seek  in  a  war 
indemnity  a  ground  for  their  present  request;  as  though  this  were  not 
excluded  from  discussion,  and  it  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
very  American  Commission  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  vav<sr  this 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  not  only  tliese  but  also  the 
claims  of  Ameiican  citizens,  the  majority  of  which,  if  not  all,  natives 
of  Onba,  although  apparently  later  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
who  had  suffered  injuries  in  the  last  insurrection,  by  the  cession  of 
Porto  Eico,  the  other  West  Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the 
Mariana  1 

Or,  is  this  indemnity  to  be  an  open  account  in  which  it  shall  be 
proper  to  ask  all  that  remains  to  Spain,  including  the  Peninsula  itselft 

Certainly  the  limiting  of  the  indemnity  to  the  island  of  Guam  in  the 
East  is  another  indication  which  proves  that  the  United  States  did  not 
think  at  the  time  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  they  did,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  they  would  then  claim,  at  the  outset,  a  small  and  insignificant 
island  and  fail  to  claim  the  immense  Philippine  Empire  which  was  so 
near  to  iti 

Be  it  acknowledged,  then,  that  the  demand  or  request  for  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  which  is  made  for  the  United  States  in  the  form  and 

■The  SpaniBh  test  her6iB"o  priori  qiiedab  a  li  salvo  la  aoberatiia", — In  Engliah 
"the  BOvereiguty  was  a  priori  or  from  the  bBginniug  left  iu  Bafety,  or  preserved,  or 
oonserved."  In  the  foregoing  pfLge  the  SpaniBh  text  iuBtead  of  "qnedaba  ii  satvo" 
reads  reserta.    [Hote  of  tranalator.] 
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under  the  conditions  set  fortb  in  the  American  proposition,  lacks 
foandations.  While  this  cession  is  claimed  in  such  form  ami  under 
such  conditions,  the  Spanish  Commission  cannot  but  decline  it. 

MBMOIIANDUM  I.V  8UPPOKT  OK   THB  LAST  SPANISH  FROPOBAI. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  that  proposal,  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners asked  that  the  American  Commissioners  should  present  auotlier 
adjusting  the  same  to  the  stipulations  of  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the 
Protocol,  that  is,  expounding  the  form  of  intervention,  disposition  and 
government  which  should  be  established  by  Spain  in  the  Philippines, 
the  return  of  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  the  release  of  its  garri- 
son, now  held  as  prisoners,  the  refunding  of  the  public  moneys,  revenues 
and  imposts  which  might  have  been  collected  up  to  the  time  when  the 
city  might  be  delivered,  and  the  undertaking  or  say  the  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the  obligation  to  indemnify 
Spain  for  the  detention  of  the  troops  that  garrisoned  the  city  when  it 
surrendered  on  the  14th  of  August  last. 

The  American  Commission  has  rf^jected  that  proposal  because  in  its 
judgment  the  aforesaid  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the  Protocol  do  not 
demand  that  it  be  presented. 

With  respect  to  the  tirst  part  which  refers  to  the  intervention,  dispo- 
sition aud  government  of  the  archipelago,  all  attempt  to  demonstrate 
here  that  Article  lit  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  American  proposal 
which,  instead  of  addressing  itself  to  the  internal  regime  of  these 
islands,  asks  their  cession  to  the  United  States,  would  be  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  statements  set  forth  by  the  Spanish  Commission  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  paper. 

It  is  believed  that  its  arguments  show  with  the  clearness  of  noon-day 
that  the  cession  of  those  islands  which  is  in  every  respect  foreign  to 
the  provisions  in  the  Washington  agreement  is  one  thing,  and  that  the 
internal  regime  of  the  said  islands,  which  under  the  aforesaid  Article 
111  may  and  must  be  a  matter  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  another. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  would  then  be  remiss  in  their  own  con- 
victions if  they  did  not  persist  in  requesting  the  American  Commission 
to  present  a  proposal  concerning  said  regime  in  which  the  3rd  Article 
of  the  said  agrement  will  remain  unbroken,  not  only  in  its  meaning 
but  also  in  its  intent. 

In  the  tirst  paragraph  of  the  proposal  with  especial  reference  to  the 
capture  of  Manila  the  immediate  return  to  Spain  of  the  city,  its  bay 
and  harbor  is  demanded. 

By  way  of  rectifying  here  one  of  the  misapprehensions  of  fact  that 
abound  hi  the  American  memorandum,  we  have  to  put  it  on  record  that 
the  Spanish  proposal  did  not  demand  that  immediate  return,  nor  the 
immediate  execution  of  anything  set  forth  iu  the  following  paragraphs 
of  the  proposition,  which  contain  nothing  to  be  instantly  done.  The 
immediate  delivery  was,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be,  to  be  ettiected  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  So  conclusive  is  the  proof  that 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  were  bound  to  suppose  that  they  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  make  this  rectification.  The  first  paragraph  of 
the  aforesaid  proposal  reads  as  follows:  "The  Spanish  Commissioners 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  express  stipulations  of  the  Protocol 
understand  that  the  treaty  of  peace  must  provide  for,  iJrst  the  delivery, 
etc."  If  this  was  to  be  agreed  upon  iu  the  treaty  of  peace,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Spanish  Commission  should  ask  that  the  delivery 
be  efliectAd  before  it  was  agreed  out 
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We  shall  now  clear  this  memorandnm  of  difQcaltiea  by  making  two 
rectifications  of  a  personal  cliaracter  before  taking  up  tlie  diacussion 
of  the  point  bearing  on  the  surrender  and  capitulation  of  Manila  and 
their  consequences.  There  is  not  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  to  which 
the  last  American  memorandum  is  a  reply,  a  single  sentence  that 
as»ails  or  wounds  the  respectability  of  General  Mcrritt  and  Admiral 
Dewey.  The  American  memorandum  would  intimate  that  tlie  idea  is 
suggested  with  more  or  less  at)ility  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  that 
the  military  commanders  of  the  Union  conquered  the  city  of  Manila 
by  the  force  of  arms  on  the  13th  of  August  when  they  already  knew 
that  the  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  on.  Tliis  is  an  enor. 
The  Spanish  Commission  did  not  use,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using,  cun- 
ning of  any  kind  to  conceal  its  sentiments.  If  it  had  believed  that 
these  generals  had  broken  the  armistice  after  receiving  notice  of  its 
conclusion,  it  would  have  said  so  openly.  By  so  doing  it  would  not 
have  been  lacking  in  the  regard  which  these  commanders  deserve,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  occurred  to  no  one  in  1871  that  it  was  a  lacking  of 
the  regard  due  to  the  German  General  de  Manteuffel  to  charge  him 
with  the  ofleuce  which  he  committed  when,  after  a  partial  aniiistice 
between  the  French  and  German  forces  had  been  signed,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  mistake  made  by  General  Glinchant  upon  the  extension 
of  the  said  armistice,  and  surrendered  the  army  corps  under  his  com- 
mand and  compelled  it  to  take  refnge  iu  Switzerland.  We  have  said 
nothing,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  personal  behavior  of  these 
two  commanders.  On  the  contrary  we  can  state  a  fact  that  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  the  fine  sentiments  of  the  Admiral.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  he  sent  to  the  Governor  General  of  Manila  from  the  Olympia, 
perhaps  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  victory,  a  communication 
which  read  asfoUows:  "If  all  the  vessels,  torpedo-boats  and  warships 
under  the  Spanish  dag  do  not  surrender  immediately,  MauUa  will  be 
destroyed.'' 

We  presume  that  this  communication  will  have  no  place  in  the  chap- 
ter of  history  in  which  are  recorded  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  of  which  there  is  so  mnch  ostentation  iu  these  days.  But 
we  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  the  author  of  this  draconian 
order,  refrained,  in  tlio  spontaneousness  of  his  kind  feelings,  from  carry- 
ing it  out,  although  he  might  have  had  the  power  to  attempt  it. 

This  cannot  prevent  us  from  not  carrying  the  favorable  opinion  to 
which  the  honorable  commanders  are  personally  entitled  to  the  point 
of  considering  ourselves  obliged  to  them  for  their  deliberately  postpon- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  city  until  the  13th  of  August  for  the  purpose 
of  "  protecting  the  city  and  the  Spanish  residents  against  the  awful 
vengeance  of  the  insurgents  ".  This  purpose  does  not  se«m  compre- 
hensible; iu  the  early  days  of  May  the  Insurgents  were  not  yet  besieg- 
ing from  the  land  side  the  city,  which  was  only  blockaded  from  the  bay 
by  the  American  fleeL  They  began  afterwards  and  not  with  the  same 
numbers  of  forces  from  the  outset,  since  these  were  increased  little  by 
little,  until  they  made  up  the  masses  of  insurgents  who  were  in  front 
of  the  trenches  of  defence  on  tlie  day  of  the  surrender.  So  that  if  the 
American  commanders  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  city  until  then 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  they  should  much  less  have  done  so 
thereafter.  But  besides  this,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  such 
a  danger  did  not  exist,  for  it  could  at  all  times  have  been  avoided  by 
the  American  forces  wliich  upon  the  surrender  of  Manila  should  have 
landed  in  and  garrisoned  the  city,  iii  the  same  way  as  it  was  avoided 
alter  the  14th  of  August,  iu  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  as  above  stated  the 
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insurgents  in  irma  who  prevailed  ontside  of  the  city  were  in  larger 
numbers. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  how  it  ia  no  sin  of  ingratitude  to  fail  in  recog- 
nizing that  suiti>osed  service  at  the  handa  of  the  aforesaid  commanders, 
withont  this  being  in  any  way  a  hindrance  to  the  favorable  opinion  to 
which  their  personal  behavior  entitled  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  raemorandnm  in  its  reference  to  the 
unespeeted  surrender  and  the  exit  from  Manila  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  evening  before  the  surrender,  uses 
a  word  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of  a  soldier.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  conduct  of  that  commander,  he  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  tribunals  of  his  country,  which  will  look  into  his 
actions  for  the  purpose  of  approval  or  disapproval  as  the  case  may 
require;  but  he  ia  not  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  else  and,  above  all,  of 
opinions  of  an  official  character  that  would  be  delivered  abroad  and  by 
foreigners. 

We  have  laid  down  in  the  second  part  of  this  memorandum  that  in 
the  80  often  cited  3rd  article  of  the  Protocol  the  occupation  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  merely  by 
way  of  a  guaranty.  It  is  therein  demonstrated  that  the  (jovemment  of 
Madrid  accepted  this  occupation  in  that  sense,  without  express  con- 
tradiction on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Washington. 

It  seems  that  in  the  American  memorandum  it  is  endeavored  to 
inject  the  idea  that  such  occupation  should  likewise  have  the  character 
of  an  indemnity  tor  the  expenses  of  the  war,  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  note  of  July  30,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  communicated  to 
the  Spanish  Government  the  three  conditions  upon  which  peace  could 
be  restored,  after  saying  in  the  second  that  by  way  of  such  indemnity 
Spain  must  cede  Porto  Eico,  the  other  West  Indies  and  the  Island  of 
Guam,  the  3rd  article  began  with  the  words;  "  On  similar  gronnds  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  city  of  Manila,  etc."  At  first 
sight  the  argument  is  not  wanting  in  force;  bnt  the  American  Commis- 
sioners know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  only  apparent,  and  that  what 
did  occur  proves  absolutely  the  contrary.  Although  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  its  note  of  August  7  and  its  representative  in  the  confer- 
ences with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  stated  and  insisted  that  the 
occupation  of  Manila  was  to  have  no  character  other  than  that  of  a 
mere  guaranty,  the  said  words  are  suppressed  in  the  Protocol.  So  that 
the  latter  failed  to  express  any  connection  between  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  said  place  and  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity,  and  moreover 
it  failed  to  state  that  the  United  States  were  already  entitled  to  occupy 
it.  Doubtless,  for  this  reason,  the  idea  is  only  hinted  at,  but  not  devel- 
oped, nor  categorically  asserted  in  the  American  memorandum. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  acknowledge  having  been  agreeably 
surprised  on  noticing  that  in  this  document  the  American  Oommia- 
sioners  do  not  allege,  »a  had  been  alleged  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  replying  to  the  note  of  the  Spaniah  Government  of  September 
7  last,  the  peremptory  reason  that  the  suspension  of  hostilitiea,  accord- 
ing to  the  6th  Article  of  the  Protocol,  ought  not  to  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately upon  the  concluding  and  signing  of  thia  instrument,  but  after 
notice  thereof  to  the  commanders  of  the  hostile  forces,  an  allegation 
which  Tas  made  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  point  of  such  impor- 
tance Lad  been  expounded,  reasoned  and  demonstrated  with  all  care  in 
the  Spanish  document  to  which  that  reply  was  given.  This  action  of 
the  American  Commissioners  proves  their  sound  judgment  and  learn- 
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ing  in  the  premises,  becansn  it  is  equivalent  to  an  imiilied  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  tlio  SpiinisU  view  on  the  subject,  which,  after  all,  ie 
elementary  and  which  as  a  curretit  doctrine  has  never  been  attacked 
by  anyone. 

Nevertheless  they  endeavor,  upon  arguments  analogous  to  those  set 
forth  in  the  said  reply  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  Madrid,  of  September  7  last,  to  invalidate 
the  Spanish  claim  as  to  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  for  being  tardily 
made.  The  Spanish  Commissioners  are  unable  to  see  the  force  of  this 
argument.  The  Government  of  Idadrid  formulated  this  claim  with 
every  solemnity  in  the  said  note,  or  in  other  words,  twenty-three  days 
after  the  capitulation  of  Manila.  What  laws  or  practice  Justify  hold- 
ing a  claim  of  this  kind  aa  forfeited,  when  not  presented  before  the 
twenty-third  day  subsequent  to  the  act  giving  rise  to  iti 

Entering  into  the  field  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
it  is  stated  further  that  the  latter  supposed  that  the  above  act  of  war 
had  been  perfectly  correct,  when  a  few  days  later  it  requested  of  the 
American  Government  permission  to  transport  provisions  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  reestablish  its  regular  mail  service.  When  this  occurred,  the 
Spanish  Government  was  still  ignorant  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  that  month  in  Manila,  The  American  Commission 
also  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  this  is  so.  But  even  if  the  Spanish 
Government  had  been  cognizant  of  those  events,  what  permission  is  that 
which  it  is  supposed  the  Spanish  Government  requestedl  What  hap- 
pened was  only  what  could  not  fail  to  occur  between  Govenimente 
which,  although  enemies,  observe  at  all  times  the  duties  which  upright- 
ness imposes  upon  all. 

The  status  quo  growing  out  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  prohibited 
each  of  the  belligerents  from  improving  his  situation  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other  while  such  status  lasted.  The  Spaidsh  Government,  like 
any  other  which  does  not  wish  to  fail  in  its  said  duties,  was  bound  to 
communicate  to  the  American  Government,  acting  in  concert  with  it, 
the  reestablishment  of  the  service  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  The 
Government  of  Washington  act«d  in  the  same  way  when  on  August  16 
it  requested  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Madrid  to  reestablish 
the  telegraphic  service  between  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. 

Let  it  be  acknowledged  then  that  the  claim  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  lodged  in  time,  and  that  even  if  it  had  not  been  then  pre- 
sented, its  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  it  now,  since  it  is 
empowered  to  ask  for  everything  that  shall  lead  to  a  faithful  and  strict 
carrying  out  of  the  convention  of  Washington. 

It  is  therefore  settled,  since  it  has  not  been  contradicted  in  the  Amer- 
ican memorandum  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  that  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities agreed  upon  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  Protocol  went  into  legal 
effect  immediately  after  the  latter  was  signed  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
12  of  this  year.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  "if  there  is  one  rule 
of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  than  another,  it  is  that 
compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations,  shall  be 
faithfully  adhered  to,  and  their  non-observance  is  denounced  as  being 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of  the 
immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind".  The  American  Commissioners 
will  not  repudiate  these  words  as  they  are  those  of  their  learned  coun- 
tryman, the  eminent  Wharton,  in  his  Digest  of  international  Law, 
made  up  of  passages  taken  from  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State,  deci- 
sions of  Federal  Courts,  and  opinions  of  Attorneys  General. 

Have  the  provision?  of  the  fith  Article  of  the  Protocol  been  observed 
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with  this  scrnpulousiiess T  On  tbe  13th  day  of  August  the  city  of 
Maiiila  was  bombarded  and  on  the  lith  it  surrendered. 

The  Spanish  Oommissionera  have  no  reason  whatever  for  asserting 
that  the  Comiuandera  of  the  American  forces  knew  that  the  hostilities 
were  suspended.  But  it  ia  a  fact  that  the  said  hostile  act  was  executed 
after  this  suspension. 

And  in  this  connection  the  Spanish  Commissioners  have  to  complete 
the  short  history  recounted  in  the  American  memorandum,  regarding 
the  reestablishing  of  the  Manila  cable.  It  is  stated  therein  that  it 
was  the  Government  of  Washington  which,  on  August  16,  through  a 
note  to  the  Ambassador  of  France,  requested  the  consent  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  to  the  reestablishment  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  that  place  and  Hong  Kong.  This  is  true,  but  so  also  is  what 
is  about  to  be  related.  The  American  Admiral  had  cut  the  said  cable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  After  several  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  Director  General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  with  the  concession- 
ary company  looking  to  the  reestablishment  of  its  service,  on  July  9  last 
the  said  Director  insisted  on  the  reestablishment,  agreeing  on  the  part 
of  Spain  to  the  absolute  neutrality  of  theservice.  Thecompany  brought 
this  proposal  to  the  notice  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in 
London,  in  order  also  to  obtain  his  consent.  But  the  latter  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  replied  that  his  Government  preferred  thatitremain 
cut.  It  results  from  this  that  if  there  was  no  direct  commanication 
with  Manila,  via  Hong  Kong,  on  August  12,  when  the  Protocol  was 
signed,  it  was  due  to  the  Government  of  Washington,  which  one  month 
before  had  opposed  its  reestablishment.  This  is  another  reason,  were 
it  necessary  {which  it  is  not)  to  prove  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can commanders,  when  attacking  the  place  on  August  13,  of  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  not  only  cannot  serve  as  a  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  profit  by  the  act  of  war  then  executed  in  violation  of  what 
their  Government  had  agreed  to  the  previous  day,  but  furnishes  a 
ground  upon  which  to  base  a  claim  for  the  unjustified  damage  the  said 
act  inflicted  upon  the  other  belligerent  party. 

All  the  arguments  set  tbrth  in  the  American  memorandum  as  to  the 
legal  character  it  is  there  endeavored  to  give  to  the  surrender  and 
capitulation  of  Manila  and  to  the  acts  since  then  executed  in  the  city 
and  even  outside  of  it,  by  the  commanders  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Union,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  affirmations: 

First,  The  legal  character  of  the  said  capitulation  is  the  same  as 
that  which  would  correspond  to  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  place, 
pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  Article  III  of  the  Protocol;  and  there- 
fore the  rights  which  the  belligerent  party  has  in  the  place  he  occupies 
as  a  guaranty  are  the  same  as  he  would  have  if  he  occupied  it  through 
an  act  of  conquest  in  an  act  of  war;  and 

Second.  The  occupation  of  Manila,  its  harbor  and  bay,  stipulated  in 
Article  III  of  the  Protocol,  was  a  mihtary  occupation. 

The  Spanish  Commission  would  never  have  believed  that  it  would 
have  to  correct  such  grave  errors,  had  it  not  seen  them  written  in  the 
American  memorandum. 

It  is  elementary  on  the  subject  that  the  occupation  of  a  place  or  of 
a  territory,  agreed  upon  by  belligerent  parties  that  it  may  servo  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or  the  performance  of  an  obli- 
gation resting  on  the  party  possessing  the  sovereignty  over  the  place 
or  territory  occupied,  has  not  and  cannot  have  any  title  other  than  that 
in  the  conventiou  in  which  it  is  stipulated.  But  tlie  title  to  occupation 
by  main  force  of  a  place  or  territory  wliicli  surrenders  through  an  act 
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of  war,  has  a  special  name,  whicli  is  capitulation.  And  to  so  denoini- 
nate  what  was  agreed  on  in  the  Protocol  in  order  thereby  to  bring  under 
its  terms  the  illegal  capitulation  of  Manila  after  the  signing  of  that 
instrument,  is  an  error  into  which  no  one  up  to  this  time  has  officially 
or  scientifically  fallen,  and  which  neither  the  technical  nor  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  capitulation  would  admit.  The  peaceful  occupa^ 
tion  as  a  guaranty  conveys  no  more  riglit  to  tho  occupying  party  than 
of  establishing  the  garrisons  or  maintaining  the  military  forces  he  may 
deem  necessary,  in  the  place  or  territory,  to  retain  it  in  his  jiossession, 
until  the  pertbrmance  of  the  principal  obligation  of  which  the  occupa- 
tion is  the  guaranty.  It  is  natural  that  the  ijrovisioning  of  the  army 
of  occupation  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory 
oocnpied.  But  although  this  provisioning  is  a  natunil  condition,  it  is 
not  esKential  to  the  convention.  Thereforein  the  most  prominent  casea 
which  have  arisen  of  occupation  of  this  kind  the  occupying  party  took 
good  care  expressly  to  stipulate  the  obligation  to  provision.  Well 
known  are  the  cases  of  occupation  by  way  of  guaranty  of  several  depart- 
ments of  France  which  occurred  in  1815  and  in  1871,  the  former  at  tha 
end  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire  and  the  latter  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco  Prussian  war.  There  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Groverument.  This  was  not  done  in  Article  III  of  the  Protocol 
of  Washington. 

All  the  other  rights  of  sovereignty,  signally  the  collection  of  reve- 
nues and  public  taxes,  continue  in  the  peaceful  i>ossession  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  territory  occupied.  The  party  occupant  must  religiously 
respect  such  rights.  The  legitimacy  of  bis  a«t8  does  not  extend 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  meet  tlie  ends  of  the  occupation. 

From  these  elementary  principles,  which  for  Ihe  present  case  do  not 
need  to  be  enlarged  upon,  it  results  that  the  United  States,  pursuimt 
to  the  stipulations  of  Article  III  of  the  Protocol,  has  no  farther  right 
than  to  retain  in  its  possessiou  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila  as  a  guaranty  of  the  engage- 
ments of  said  Protocol,  and,  therefore,  no  more  than  the  right  to  gar- 
rison the  said  city,  bay  and  harbor  with  the  necessary  forces  of  its 
army  and  navy,  but  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  the  same  in  everything  else  compatible  with  this  right  to  garrison, 
which  is  the  proper  designation  of  a  guaranty  occupation. 

But  the  occupation  of  a  city  or  territory  througii  an  act  of  war  gives 
fuller  rights  to  the  belligerent  who  has  taken  forcible  iiossession  of  one 
or  the  other.  He  does  uot  acquire  it  is  true, through  comiucst,  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  conquered  territory,  but  he  does  acquire  the 
possession  and  temporary  exercise  of  this  sovereignty.  While  the  occu- 
pation lasts  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  political,  financial,  and 
even  executive,  may  be  exercised  by  the  occupant,  but  always  with  the 
moderation  required  by  the  respect  due  the  rights  of  the  pacific  inhabit- 
ants, since  nowadays  war  is  not  waged  between  the  peoples  but  between 
the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  states. 

What  goes  before  suffices  to  bring  out  the  capital  difference  which 
precludes  anyone  from  confounding  the  peaceful  guaranty  occupation 
with  the  belligerent  occupation  or  conquest.  On  what  ground  does  the 
United  States  persist  after  the  Hth  of  August  in  occupying  the  city, 
harbor  and  bajf  of  Manilat  On  the  ground  of  belligerent  occupation, 
liaving  taken  the  city  by  force  after  the  Protocol  was  signed.  On  what 
ground  has  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  that  city, 
I  P 13 
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bay  and  liarbort  On  tbe  ground  of  iv  peaeefnl  guaranty  oocupatioD, 
and  notbing  more  than  tbis,  pursuant  to  tlie  Btipiilations  of  Article  1 II 
of  tbe  said  compact.  How,  then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  cliaracter 
of  eucb  occupation  is  immaterial  in  this  case^ 

It  is  needless  to  lay  further  stress  u])ou  one  of  the  most  elementary 
points  in  the  matter  of  the  international  law  of  war. 

The  second  error  that  ia  displayed  in  the  American  memorandum 
consists  in  supposing  that  the  occupation  agreed  to  in  the  Protocol  was 
a  military  one.  Those  who  understand  tbis  expression  in  the  sense  of 
occupation  with  military  forces  there  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  in 
applying  the  same  denomination  to  these  two  kinds  of  occupation, 
attiiough  they  are  so  dift'erent.  But  for  those  wbo,  using  tbe  technical 
term  sanctioned  by  acieoce  and  by  tbe  treaties,  call  military  oceui>atiou 
only  that  which  is  belligerent,  or  effected  by  force,  tbe  oceu]>ation 
agreed  to  in  the  Protocol  cannot  be  termed  a  military  one. 

It  is  therefore  useless  to  endeavor  to  bring  under  a  common  denomi- 
nation acts  which  are  essentially  different  and  whose  lawful  conse- 
qnences  have  never  been  confounded.  The  occupation  of  tbe  city,  bay 
and  harbor  of  Manila  granted  to  the  United  States  by  tbe  Washington 
agreement,  is  not  a  military  or  belligerent  occupation,  from  which  can 
lawfully  be  derived  tbe  rights  and  faculties  which  are  inherent  therein. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  Ibattbe  eommandersof  the  American  forces  in 
the  Phibppines  fell  into  tbe  same  error  as  the  memorandum.  One  can 
understand  that  once  in  possession  of  the  place  and  while  they  ha(\  no 
notice  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  they  should  have  commenced  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  military  or  belligerent  occu- 
pant. But  tbe  American  memorandum  admits  that  on  the  16th  of 
August  these  commanders  were  advised  of  the  stipulated  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Notwithstanding  tbis,  they  continued  to  exercise  these 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  known  they  did  not  possess.  On  that  date  the  machin- 
ery of  Spanish  administration  was  still  in  operation.  It  was  on  tbe 
16th  of  August  that  the  American  forces  began  to  take  possession 
manu  milttari  of  that  machinery,  of  tbe  public  moneys,  revenues  and 
imposts,  and  also  to  bold  as  prisoners  the  Spanish  troops  that  had 
surrendered  on  the  14th. 

We  believe  it  unnecessary  to  insist  any  longer  upon  the  refutation 
of  errors  of  such  gravity  and  importance,  for  which  a  single  explana- 
tion can  be  found  only  in  the  sad  and  dire  necessity  of  using  them 
as  the  only  means  of  defence  on  a  point  which  is  battered  from  all 
quarters. 

And  as  we  have  been  unable  to  come  across  any  argument  in  the 
American  memorandum  more  substantial  than  those  referred  to,  among 
those  that  were  advanced  against  the  Spanish  proposal,  this  Commis- 
sion considers  it  its  duty  to  support  it  and  set  forth  that  it  cannot  con- 
cur in  tbe  conclusion  with  which  the  memorandum  closes. 

Tbe  Spanish  Oommission  might  here  put  an  end  to  this  paper,  were 
it  not  for  the  earnest  desire  with  which  it  is  animated  of  seeking  on  its 
part  some  means  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  are  now  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  work  of  peace  entrusted  to  these  conferences,  and  of 
facilitating  to  both  Commissions  tbe  fulfilment  of  a  charge  which  can- 
not but  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
])atriotism  which  surely  inspire  them  both  in  tbe  same  degrea 

Whether  the  interpretation  of  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the  Protocol  as 
given  by  the  American  Commission,  or  as  insisted  upon  by  the  Spanish 
Commission,  is  accepted,  the  fact  remains  unfortunately  that  a  situation 
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i^  created  whicTi  can  be  settled  only  by  tbo  good  faith  of  both  parties, 
lie  it  beo;ms«  tbe  conference  of  Paris  haa  do  powers  to  consider  the 
question  (ioncerniiig  the  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  in 
the  manner  and  form  proposed  by  the  American  Commission;  be  it 
because,  even  though  it  had  such  powers,  it  also  would  have  to  eajoy 
the  natural  and  legitimate  freedom  of  exercising  them  in  the  sense  dic- 
tated by  their  conscience  to  the  members  thereof, — the  real  fact  is  that 
as  the  opinion  of  tbe  Joint  Commission  is  equally  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  solution  of  the  diflliculty  becomes  impossible. 

The  American  Commission  will  surely  not  contend  that  in  the  event 
of  conflict,  or  tieing  of  its  vote  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Commission, 
theirs  should  T)revail  and  be  given  the  character  of  a  decision  of  the 
Joint  Commission. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  do  not  claim  anything  more  than 
a  recognition  of  the  right  which,  according  to  them,  they  have  under 
the  Protocol  to  ask  the  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago,  but  do  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  saying  that  they  also  have  the  right  to  demand  of  the 
conference  that  their  petition  be  acceded  to,  and  tbrce  the  same  upot 
it  as  if  it  were  an  order,  the  impossibility  of  the  petition  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Government  being  complied  with,  and  consequently  of  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  archipelago  being  secured  by  it  through  tbe  only 
lawful  title  which  it  professes  and  acknowledges  as  the  only  mode  o( 
transfer,  becomes  maniiest. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  so  harassing  and  unyielding  a  sitna- 
tiont  The  rupture  of  negotiations!  The  consequent  renewal  of 
hostilities? 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  not  halt  in  the  presence  of  such  terrible 
consequenceal  Is  there  anyone  who  will  entertain  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  better  before  submitting  to  them  to  resort  to  some  other  means  that 
good  faith  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  the  Contracting  Parties! 

And  what  is  that  means? 

Both  Commissions  might  very  well  agree  to  leave  the  question  relat- 
ing to  the  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands  out  of  their  own 
negotiations  and  reserve  it  for  direct  negotiations  to  be  opened  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  continue  in  the  meanwiiile  their  discussion 
of  all  the  other  points  to  be  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  This 
method,  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  simple,  is  nevertheless  fraught 
with  serious  dangers,  and  signally  those  which  might  exist  now  were 
the  negotiations  broken  off,  with  the  only  advantage  of  putting  the 
dangers  off  for  a  short  while.  Should  the  two  High  Parties  fail  to 
agree,  the  situation  would  be  the  same  as  th;it  which  now  confronts  the 
Paris  conference. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  there  is  another  means 
more  simple  still  and  surer,  which  consists  in  an  agreement  by  the  two 
Commissions  to  proiwse  to  their  Governments  that  an  arbitrator  or  an 
arbitration  tribunal,  constituted  in  the  manner  by  them  agreed  upon, 
shall  determine  the  true  sense  in  which  Articles  III  and  VI  of  the 
Protocol  of  Washington  should  be  taken. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Commissions  lies  princi- 
pallyin  the  different  sense  each  gives  to  those  articles. 

This  appears  from  their  respective  memoranda. 

Now,  it  seems  that  if  ever  in  international  conflicts  there  is,  or  may 
be,  anything  which  men  of  good  will  should  endeavor  to  settle  by  the 
force  of  justice,  or  even  by  the  dictates  of  equity,  instead  of  force  oi 
arms,  it  ia  that  which  consists  in  a  difference  of  interpretation  of  an 
article  of  any  treaty  previously  agreed  upon,  arising  out  of  the  attempt 
to  put  it  into  execution. 
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Sovereigns  may,  through  a  feeling  of  natnral  pride,  refase  to  snbmit 
to  the  judgment  of  a  third  that  which  attfecta  their  honor  or  even  their 
amour-propre.  They  may  not  wish  to  entrust  to  such  a  JudgmiMit  the 
existence  or  even  tlie  integrity  of  their  states.  But  it  ia  inconceivable 
tliat  in  the  face  of  the  modern  and  Christian  worhl  they  shonld  prefer 
covering  the  earth  with  corpses  and  dehi{;iiiff  it  with  liuman  blood,  to 
submitting  to  it  their  own  opinion,  in  matters  so  exposed  to  tlie  f.illi- 
bility  of  the  mind  of  men,  snch  as  cannot  fail  to  be  the  proper  sense  to 
be  given  to  an  article  of  a  convention,  concluded  upon  matters  which 
are  alien  and  foreign  to  the  above  sacred  subjects. 

The  United  States  are  among  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  those 
which,  to  their  glory,  have  taken  the  initiative  and  have  shown  tlie 
most  decided  interest  in  resorting  to  this  means  so  humane,  so  rational, 
and  so  <Jtiristian,  ratiier  than  to  the  bloody  one  of  war,  to  settle  con- 
troversies between  nations. 

As  far  back  as  1835  tlie  Senate  of  Massachusetts  approved  a  measure 
presented  by  the  American  Peace  Association  urging  the  creation  of 
an  international  court  to  settle  amicably  and  Anally  all  difficulties 
between  countries. 

In  1851  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  of  Washington  [sic) 
unanimously  declared  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
insert  in  its  treaties  a  nlahne  whereby  differences  which  could  not  be 
settled  diplomatically  shonld  be  submitted  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators. 

In  1853  the  Senate  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eolations.  In  1873  the  Senate  again,  and  in  1874  tlie  two  Houses,  reaf- 
firmed this  humanitarian  aspiration.  And,  finally,  in  1888,  not  satisfied 
with  having  marked  out  tlieir  own  line  of  conduct  in  so  landiiiile  a 
direction,  both  Houses  agreed  by  Joint  Resolution  to  request  the  i'res- 
ident  to  nse  his  influence  from  time  to  time  to  bind  all  governments 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  to  submit  all 
(jnestions  that  might  arise  between  them  in  the  future  to  the  judgment 
of  arbitrators. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  hope  that  the  case  which  presents  itselt 
before  the  Paris  Conference  will  not  lead  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  such  glorious  precedents,  and  seek  to  settle  the  matter  by  tlie  last 
means  which  although  never  lawful  among  rational  and  free  beings  is 
sadly  inevitable,  in  preference  to  other  means  more  humane,  conducive 
to  preserve  unalterable  peace  among  men. 
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Oonferenee  of  November  31, 1S98.         Conferencia  del  21  de  Noviembre 

de  1898. 

The  session  having  been  post-  Habi^udose  aplajcado  la  sesion  S 

poncd.    at    the    request    of    tlie  peticion  de  los  Comisarios  Aiiieri- 

Ameriean  Commissioners,  till  Mon-  canos  hasta  el  Lunes  21  del  corri- 

day  the  2l8t  of  November,  on  that  ente  &  las  2  p.  m.  se  hallaron  en 

day  there  were  dichos  dia  y  hora. 

Present;    On   the   part  of   the  Presentes  Por    parte  de   loa 

United  States:  Messrs. Day, Davis,  Estados  Unidos  de  America,   los 

Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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Fiye,  Gray,  Keid,  Moore,  Fergus- 

BOD. 

Oq  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs. 
Moiitero  Rios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Uoininissiou  presented  a  reply  t« 
the  lletnoraudum  presented  by  the 
Spauisb  Commissioners  at  the  last 
session  on  the  subject  of  the  Philip- 
piues.  In  so  doin{r,he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  concluding  part  of  the 
reply,  and  suggested  that  it  be  read. 
But,  before  it  was  read,  be  stated 
that  he  desired  to  say  that  the 
American  OommisBioners  had  care- 
fully examined  the  very  able  argu- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Commission- 
era,  but  had  felt  obliged  to  adhere 
to  their  construction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Joint  Commission  under  the 
Protocol.  The  Joint  Commission 
had  been  in  session  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  American  Commissioners  that 
a  couilusion  should  be  reached. 
They  had  consulted  their  Govern- 
ment and  had  decided  to  make  con- 
cessions, which  were  embodied  in 
the  concluding  part  of  their  reply, 
which  was  intended  to  bring  the 
discussion  immediately  to  a  close, 


The  concluding  part  of  the  reply 
of  the  American  Commissioners 
waa  then  read  by  their  Interpreter 
to  the  Spanish  Commissioners. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission,  alter  the  close  of  the 
reading,  stated  that  if  the  memo- 
randum of  the  American  Oommis 
siouers  contained  nothing  more 
than  what  had  just  been  read,  he 
could  give  an  immediate  answer; 
but,  as  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
late and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  preceding  part,  some  time 
would  be  needed  in  which  to  pre- 
pare a  reply.  He  then  proposed 
that  the  Commissioners  meet  on 
Wednesday  the  23rd  instant,  un- 
less something  should  arise  to  re- 
quire a  postponement. 


Senores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 
Keid,  Moore,  Fergusaon. 

Por  parte  de  Esjiaoa,  los  Sen  ores 
Montero  Rios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
ViIla-0rrutia,  Cerero  Ojeda. 

Fue  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesion  anterior. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Americana  presentd  una  contesta- 
ei6n  al  M  emoradum  presentado  por 
los  Comisarios  Espanoies  en  la  Ulti- 
ma sesion  relativo  &  las  Filipinas. 

Al  hacerlo  asi  llam6  la  aten- 
cion  sobre  la  parte  final  de  sa  con- 
testaci6n  j  manifesto  su  deseo  de 
que  se  diera  lectura  de  ella.  Pero 
antes  de  que  fuera  leida,  dijo  que 
deseaba  hacer  oonstar  que  los 
Comisarios  Americanos  habian  oon- 
siderado  atentamente  los  argu- 
mentos  habilisimos  de  los  Comisa- 
rios Espanoies ;  pero  que]se  yelan 
obligados  4  adherirse  k  su  inter- 
pretaeion  de  las  facultades  de  la 
Comisidn  en  pleno  seguu  los  ti^r- 
minos  del  protocolo,  Dicha  Comi- 
si6n  habia  prolongado  sus  labores 
durante  varias  eemauas,  y  en  vista 
de  esto  los  Comisarios  Americanos 
opinaban  que  debia  llegarse  ii  un 
resultado  final.  Habian  consul- 
tado  A  su  Gobicrno  ydecididobacer 
las  concesiones  que  estaban  con- 
signadas  al  final  de  su  cont«staci6n, 
y  euyo  objeto  era  el  determinar  de 
ana  vez  la  discuaion. 

La  filtima  parte  de  dicha  «^ontes- 
taciiin  fu^  vertida  verbalmente  al 
Gastellano  por  el  Int^rprete  de  la 
Comision  Americana. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Espanola  maniflestaqne  si  el  Memo- 
randum de  los  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos no  contuviese  otra  cosa  que 
lo  que  acababa de  leertse  podria  dar 
una  contestaci6n  inmediata;  pero 
que  como  habia  que  traducir  y  en- 
terarse  de  loque  precedia  4  sn  parte 
I'lltima,  se  necesitaria  alglin  tieraix) 
para  dar  una  reapuesta.  Propuso 
en  seguida  que  las  Comisiones  se 
reuniesen  el  Mic'TColes  23,  &  meuos 
que  surja  alg^n  incidente  que  exija 
un  aplazamiento. 
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The    Amorican    Com  mission  era        AsioTiten  !ns  Comisarios  Amen- 

concurring,  it  was  agreed  to  ad-  canoa  y  se  aciierda  (jue  se  levante 

Sum  tlie  conference  to  the  23rd  of  la  sesiiiD  hasta  el  MiCtcoIcs  23  de 

ov©iiiber,withoutprejudicetotlio  IJoviembre  ^  las  2  p.  m,  sIq  perja- 

right()f  tlieSpanisbComtnissioiiers  ioio  del  dercclio  de  apliizarlii  que 

to  ask  for  a  postpoiieinent.  assist©  ;'i  loa  Comisarios  Espanoles. 
WiLT.iiM  II.  Day  E.  Montkeo  Itios 

OusiiMAN  K,  Davis  li.  de  Auabzuza 

WM  I'  FitVK  J.  DB   (lARNlOA 

Geo.  Okay  W  E  de  Villa  Uurutia 

WHITBLAW  UbID.  liAFAKL  ClSREltO 

JouH  B.  MooRB.  Emilio  i>e  Ojeda 


Annex  tu  Puotocol  No.  15. 


The  American  Commissioners  have  examined  the  meinoradum  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  with  that  deliberate  care  and  attention  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  all  tlie  representations 
which  those  Comniiasiouers  have  been  pleased  to  submit  touching  the 
questions  before  the  conference. 

They  note,  iu  the  first  place,  that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  dis- 
claim any  intention  by  their  paper  of  the  3rd  of  November  to  withdraw 
tlielr  previous  acce])taDee  of  the  American  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Cuba,  Porto  iiico  and  the  other  Spanish  islands  iu  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Island  ot  Guam  in  the  Ladrones. 

This  disclaimer,  in  spite  of  tiie  form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the 
American  Commissioners  wonld  be  content  simply  to  accept  without 
comment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  accompanied  with  certain 
observations  on  the  so  called  Cuban  debt  that  impose  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  wiiat  they  have  previously  said  on  thsit  subject. 

In  citing  the  lioyal  Decrees  of  1886  and  ISDO,  and  the  contents  of  the 
bonds  issued  thereunder,  as  something  with  which  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  previously  unacquainted,  tlie  Spanish  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  paper  which  the  American 
Commissioners  presented  on  the  14th  of  October,  in  that  paper  the 
American  Commissioners  expressly  mentioned  and  described  thetlnan- 
cial  measures  of  1 88(i  and  IS!)!)  and  the  stipulations  of  the  bonds  thereby 
authorized.  But  they  did  more  than  tliis.  Being  concerned  with  the 
substance  rather  than  with  the  form  of  the  matter,  they  reviewed  with 
some  minuteness  the  history  of  the  debt  and  tiie  circumstances  of  its 
creation.  They  showed  that  itwasinrealily  contracted  by  the  Bi)anish 
Govenimentfor  national  purposes;  that  its  foundations  were  laid  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  Boyal  Decree  of  tStWI,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  revenues  of  the  island  were  actually  producing  a  surplus,  in  national 
enterprises  in  Mexico  and  SanDomingo,foreigutotheintere8tsof  Cuba; 
and  that  it  was  soon  afterwards  swollen  to  enormous  dimensions  as  the 
result  of  the  imposition  upon  Cuba,  as  a  kind  of  penalty,  of  the 
national  expenses  iiiciiri'eil  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  by  force  of  arms 
the  teu  years'  war  lor  the  jmlcijeinleuce  of  the  island.     At  this  point 
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tlie  American  CominissionerB  in  their  paper  of  the  14th  of  October 
referred  to  the  financial  operation  of  18S6,  but  they  projierly  referred 
to  it  in  its  true  character  of  a  national  act  for  the  consolidation  or 
funding  of  debts  previously  incurred  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
expressly  quoted  the  national  guaranty  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
bonds.  At  the  risk  of  a  repetition  which  should  be  unnecessary,  the 
American  Comraissionera  will  quote  from  their  paper  of  the  14th  of 
October  the  following  paragraph: 

"  Subsequently  the  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  consolidate 
these  debts  [i.  e.,  the  debts  incurred  in  Mexico,  San  Domingo,  and  the 
ten  years'  war]  and  to  this  end  created  In  188(i  the  so-called  Billeles 
hipotecarios  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  to  the  amount  of  620,000,(KH}  pesetas,  or 
$124,000,000.  The  Spanish  Government  undertook  to  pay  these  bonds 
and  the  interest  thereon  out  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  but  the  national 
character  of  the  debt  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon  the  face  of  the 
bonds,  "the  Spanish  Nation"  (la  Naci6n  Mspaiiola)  guaranteed  their 
payment.  The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  account 
of  this  debt  amounted  to  the  sum  of  39,191,000  pesetas,  or  $7,838,200, 
which  was  disbursed  through  a  Spanish  financial  institution,  called  the 
Banco  Hispano- Colonial,  wliicli  is  said  to  have  collected  daily  from  the 
custom  bouse  at  Havana,  through  an  agency  there  established,  the  sum 
of  $33,339". 

The  American  Uoimnissioners  then  referre<l  in  the  same  paper  to  the 
anthorization  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  1890  of  a  new  issue  of 
bonds,  apparently  with  a  view  to  refund  the  prior  debt  as  well  as  to 
cover  any  new  debts  contracted  between  18SIJ  and  1890,  and  stated 
that,  after  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  February, 
1895,  this  issue  was  diverted  from  ita  original  purpose  to  that  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

The  American  Commissioners  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how,  in  recit- 
ing these  transactions,  in  which  past  and  not  future  obligations  were 
dealt  with,  they  could  have  been  understood  to  intimate  tliat  Spain, 
through  what  is  described  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  as  a  "super- 
iialural  gift  of  divination,"  foresaw  the  insurrection  of  1895  and  tlio 
ultimate  intervention  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Uonimis- 
sioners  will  not  indulge  in  the  ready  retort  which  this  fanciful  efiort  at 
sarcasm  invites.  Whether  the  consequences  of  imposing  upon  Cuba 
burdens  not  to  be  borne,  were  or  were  not  foreseen  by  Spain,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  would  be  idle  now  to  speculate. 

As  to  the  special  "Cuban  War  Emergency  Loan,"  composed  of  "five 
per  cent  peseta  bonds,"  which  were  referred  to  as  part  of  what  was  con- 
sidered in  Spain  as  properly  constituting  the  Cuban  debt,  the  American 
Commissioners  expressly  declared  that  it  did  not  appear  that  in  these 
boniia  the  revenues  of  Cuba  were  mentioned. 

The  American  Commissioners,  in  reviewing  in  their  paper  of  the  J  4th 
of  October  the  history  of  the  so  called  Cuban  debt,  necessarily  invited 
the  fullest  examination  of  their  statements.  They  have  yet  to  learn 
that  those  statements  contained  any  error. 

They  freely  admit,  however,  that  they  had  never  seen  it  assf^rted,  till 
they  read  the  assertion  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  thiit  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  Cuban  appropriation  bills  or  budgets  which  the  debts  are 
saiil  to  represent  were  "due  to  the  great  reductions  of  taxes  made  in 
Cuba  by  the  mother  country."  If,  as  they  are  now  assured,  this  is  a 
fact  "  well  known,"  they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  were,  and 
that  they  still  remain,  ignorant  of  it.  Indeed,  the  American  Oommis- 
Hioners  were  not  aware  that  Cuban  appropriation  bills  or  budgets 
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existed  prior  to  1880,  in  May  of  which  year  the  first  measure  of  the 
kind  was  submitted  to  the  Spanish  Cortes.  During  the  discuasiou  of 
that  budget,  a  distinguished  Senator,  not  a  Cuban,  who  bad  been  Min- 
ister of  State  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  SeBor  Don  Servando  Ruiz  Gomez, 
presented  to  the  Senate  au  official  statement  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, showing  that  the  alleged  debts  of  Cuba  amounted  to  $120,834,- 
419.'i5  in  gold  and  $45,300,070  in  paper, or,  in  round  numbers,  $1 40,000,000 
in  gold. 

It  is  true  that  after  1880,  and  especially  after  1886,  deficiencies 
appeared  in  the  budgets,  but  a  correct  conception  of  tlieir  cause  may 
be  derived  from  the  budget  of  1886-1.SS7,  when  ilie  prior  debts  were 
consolidated.  The  amount  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  Cuba  by  that 
budget,  eight  years,  as  the  Spanish  memorandum  observes,  "after  the 
reestablishment  of  peace,"  was  f  25,969,734,79,  which  was  distributed 
as  follows : 

Geueral  obligations $10, 853, 836.  "(9 

Department  of  Justice 863,032.22 

Department  of  War 6,730.977.17 

Department  of  the  Treasnry 903,336.29 

Depavtiuent  of  th«  Navy 1,434,311.40 

Department  of  the  Interior 3,935,658.92 

Department  of  Fomento 1,238,702,00 

$35,059,734.79 

Of  the  sum  total  of  this  burden,  it  is  seen  that  the  three  items  of 
General  Obligations,  War,  and  Navy,  constitute  nearly  three-fourths. 
And  what  were  th6"General  Obligations"?  The  principal  item — 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole — was  that  of  $9,617,423.02,  for  interest,  sink- 
ing fund,  and  incidental  expenses,  on  the  so-called  Cuban  debt.  The 
rest  went  chiefly  for  pensions  to  Spanish  ofBcials. 

The  budget  for  1890-1897  amounted  to  *28,,583,132.23. 

These  figures,  which  speak  for  themselves,  seem  to  render  peculiarly 
infelicitous  the  novel  suggestioR  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  Cuban 
budgets  have  been  due  to  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  in  which  the  so-called 
Cuban  bonds  are  treated  as  "mortgage  bonds,"  and  the  rights  of  the 
holders  as  "mortgage  rights,"  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  the  legal 
difi'erence  between  the  pledge  of  revenues  yet  to  be  derived  from  taxa- 
tion and  a  niortgiige  of  property  cannot  be  confused  by  calling  the 
two  things  by  the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  another  instance,  the 
American  Commissioners  are  able  to  refer  to  previous  statements 
which,  although  the  Spanish  memorandum  betrays  no  recollection  of 
them,  for  obvious  reasons  remain  unchallenged.  The  American  Com- 
missioners have  shown,  in  their  argument  of  the  27th  of  October,  that 
the  Spanish  Government  itself  has  not  considered  its  pledge  of  the 
revenues  of  Cuba  as  in  any  proper  legal  sense  a  mortgage,  but  as  a 
matter  entirely  within  its  control.  In  proof  of  this  fact  the  American 
Commissioners  quoted  in  that  argument  certain  provisions  of  the  decree 
of  autonomy  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  signed  by  the  Queen  Begent  of 
Spain  on  the  25th  of  November  1897,  and  countersigned  by  Senor 
Sagasta,  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  By  that  decree  it 
was  declared  that  the  manner  of  meeting  the  espenditures  occasioned 
by  the  debt  which  burdened  "the  Cuban  and  Spanish  treasury"  should 
"form  the  subject  of  a  Jaw"  wherein  should  be  "determined  the  part 
payable  by  ea«h  of  the  treasuries,  and  the  special  means  of  paying  the 
interest  thereon,  and  of  the  amortization  thereof,  and,  if  necessary,  ot 
paying  the  principal:"  that,  when  the  "apportionment"  should  Lave 
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been  "maile  by  the  Cortex,"  each  of  the  treasuries  sboald  "mate  pay- 
ment of  the  part  assigned  to  it,"  aad,  finally,  that  "  engagemeiiis  con- 
tracted with  creditors  under  the  pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Spanish 
nation  shall  in  all  cases  be  scrupulously  respected.^' 

In  these  declarations  the  American  Gommissioners  find,  as  they 
stated  in  the  argument  above  referred  to,  "a  clear  assertion  not  only 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  deal  with  the  so  called 
Cuban  debt  as  a  national  debt,  but  also  a  clear  admission  that  the 
pledge  of  the  revenues  of  Cuba  was  wholly  within  the  control  of  that 
Government,  and  could  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  it  at  will  without 
atlecting  the  obligation  of  the  debt,"  and,  so  long  as  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments upon  the  debt  were  made,  without  violating  the  engagements  oi 
Spain  with  her  creditors. 

No  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Government,  therefore,  than 
in  point  of  law,  can  it  be  maintained  that  that  Government's  promise 
to  devote  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  national  debt  reve- 
nues yet  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  Cuba,  constituted  in  any  legal 
sense  a  mortgage.  The  so-called  pledge  of  those  revenues  constituted, 
in  fact  and  in  law,  a  pledge  of  the  good  faith  and  ability  of  Spaiu  to 
pay  to  a  certain  class  of  her  creditors  a  certain  part  of  her  future  reve- 
nues. They  obtuiual  no  other  security,  beyond  the  guarantee  of  the 
"Spanish  Nation,"  which  was  in  reality  the  only  thing  that  gave  sub- 
stance or  value  to  the  pledge,  or  to  which  they  could  resort  for  its 
performance. 

One  more  remark,  and  the  American  Commissioners  have  done  with 
the  renewed  discussion  into  which  they  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  Cuban  debt.  The  Spanish  Com- 
missioners are  correct  in  saying  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  repeatedly  urged  Spain  to  reestablish  peace  in  Cuba,  and  did 
not  exclude  the  use  of  arms  for  that  purpose;  but  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  this  partial  statement  of  facts  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  is 
also  the  implied  representation  that  Spain's  course  in  the  matter  may 
be  considered  as  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  indeed  repeatedly  demand 
that  order  be  reestablished  in  Cuba;  but  through  long  years  of  patient 
waiting  it  also  tried  and  exhausted  all  the  elTorts  of  diplomacy  to  induce 
Spain  to  end  the  war  by  granting  to  the  island  either  independence  or 
a  substantial  measure  of  self-government.  As  early  as  the  spring  of 
1809,  not  long  after  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  ten  years'  war  began 
to  settle  upon  the  island,  the  United  States  offered  its  mediation  and 
its  credit  ior  the  reestablish ment  of  peace  between  Spain  and  her 
colony,  Spain  then  as  afterwards  preferred  war  to  the  relinquishment 
of  her  rule,  and  the  United  States  did  not  assume  to  discuss  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  that  policy.  But  the 
question  of  Spain's  right  to  incur  those  expenses,  and  that  of  her  right 
or  her  power  to  fasten  them  as  a  perpetual  burden  upon  the  revenues 
of  Cuba,  after  those  revenues  have  passed  beyond  her  control,  are 
questions  between  which  the  American  Commissioners  feel  neither  difB- 
cnltynor  hesitation  in  declaring  and  maintaininga  I'nudamental  difter- 
cnce  both  in  law  and  in  morals. 

The  American  Commissioners,  before  passing  fo  the  principal  subject 
before  the  conference,  will  briefly  notice  that  partof  the  Spanish  mem- 
orandum which  treats  of  the  occupation  of  aianila  by  the  American 
forces. 

With  the  elaborate  references  to  the  .ippareut  implication  in  a  pre- 
vious paper  that  General  Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey  might  have 
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knowingly  violjitetl  Hie  aniii^tii^e  in  tlieir  capture  of  Manila  ii  few  hours 
after  its  signature,  and  witli  the  new  reuiarks  a.ljouE  Ailmiiiil  Uewey's 
draconiaii  order,  the  epontaneousncss  of  his  kind  feelings,  and  other 
and  similar  pbrases,  we  do  not  occupy  ourselves;  nor  with  the  objec- 
tions to  our  use  of  the  word  "fled  "  io  describing  the  escape  of  the 
Spanish  General  before  the  surrender.  We  are  entirely  content  on 
these  points  with  the  reuord.  For  tiie  same  reason  we  pass  without 
comment  the  remark  concerning  the  claim  for  indemnity  "on  similar 
grounds"  in  the  Philippines  that  "on  first  sight  this  argument  is  not 
wanting  in  force;  but  the  American  Commissioners  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  is  only  apparent,  and  that  what  did  occur  proves  absolutely 
the  contrary,"  We  interpret  this  apparent  charge  of  intentional  deceit 
in  the  light  of  the  valued  assurance  given  in  another  part  of  the  same 
paper  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  when  they,  themselves,  admit 
tliat  "no  language  or  even  a  phrase  improper  to  a  diplomatic  discussion 
has  been  used  by  them"  ami  "tliey  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  the 
use  of  any  phrase  which  might  be  personally  unpleasant." 

With  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  as  to  the 
occupation  of  territory  as  a  guaranty  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  limita- 
tions that  are  usually  afSxed  to  such  occupation,  the  American  Com- 
missioners have  only  to  advert  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  often  been 
observed  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  its  communications,  the  state 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  yet  ended.  In  its 
original  demands,  just  as  in  the  Protocol  of  August  12,  the  United 
States  declared  that  it  would  "occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay  and  har- 
bor of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace."  These 
words  imported  a  military  occapation,  with  all  its  usual  incidents, 
political  and  administrative,  during  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  war. 

The  distinction  between  the  occupation  of  territory  as  a  guaranty 
in  time  of  pea«e,  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory 
in  time  of  war,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  France  and  Germany  in 
1871,  which  the  Spanish  memorandum,  unlortnniitely  for  its  purpose, 
cites  in  support  of  its  (lontention  as  to  the  nature  of  the  American 
occupatiou  of  Manila  under  the  Protocol.  By  a  convention  concluded 
on  January  28, 1871,  France  and  Germany  agreed  to  a  general  armis- 
tice, which  took  effect  immediately  in  Paris  and  three  days  later  in  the 
departments.  Under  this  convention  the  belligerent  armies  were  to 
preserve  their  respective  positions,  which  were  separated  by  a  definite 
line  of  demarcation,  and,  simply  in  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  each  of  the  armies  reserved  the  right  "to  maintain  its 
authority  in  the  territory  that  it  occupies,  and  fo  employ  such  means  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  by  its  commanders."  By 
a  subsequent  convention  of  February  15,  1S71,  the  fortified  town  of 
Belfort,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  but  had  not  been  taken 
when  the  armistice  was  made,  was  brought  witliin  the  German  lines  of 
occupation.  On  February  26, 1871,  the  belligerent  powers  concluded  a 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace.  By  this  treaty,  which,  unlike  tlie  cxjnven- 
tiou  for  an  armistice,  required  the  formal  ratification  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  sovereignty  of  France  over  Alsace-Lorraine  was  renounced, 
and  provision  made  for  the  payment  to  Germany  besides  of  a  war 
indemnity.  By  an  additional  convention  signed  on  tlie  same  day  it 
was  agreed  that  the  German  troops  should  "refrain  for  the  future  from 
raising  contributions  in  money  in  the  occupied  territories,"  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  was  declared  that  the  German  authorities  should  "  con- 
tinue to  collect  the  state  taxes"  therein.  And  it  was  provided  by  the 
preliminary  treaty  that  not  until  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  tiie 
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^finitive  treaty  of  peace  should  "the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ments" remaining  "in  German  occupation"  be  "  restored  to  the  Freiicb 
authorities  ". 

"The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold,"  so  reads  the  Protocol, 
"the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace".  These  brief  words  obviously  and  necessarily  imported  the 
military  occupation,  in  time  of  war,  thongU  not  of  active  hostilities,  of 
a  designated  territory,  witJi  the  usual  incidents  of  such  occupation, 
and  not  an  occupation  as  a  guarantee  in  time  of  peace.  From  the 
incidents  of  one  kind  of  occupation  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  as  to  tlie 
incidents  of  the  other,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  two  things  are 
different  in  their  nature.  The  occui>ation  by  a  belligerent  army  of  a 
hostile  territory  is  conceded  to  involve  the  exercise  of  a  paramount 
power  of  control  which  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  titular  sovereign  over  his  territory  and  its  inhabitants  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  American  Commissioners  have  examined  with  special  care  that 
part  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  which  deals  with  the  "  control,  dis- 
position and  government  of  the  Philippines",  and  to  the  consideration 
of  that  subject  they  will  now  address  tliemselves. 

The  American  Commissioners  aie  obliged  at  the  outset  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  present  argument  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
contains  the  same  defects  as  the  previous  one,  in  being  directed  against 
a  position  which  the  American  Commissioners  not  only  have  never 
assumed,  but  which  tliey  expressly  repudiate.  The  American  Com- 
missioners now  repeat  that  their  proposal  for  the  cession  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  neither  based  nor  alleged  to  be  based  upon  a  specific  concession 
of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Protocol,  but  ui)on  the  right  secured  to 
the  United  States  by  that  instrnment  to  make  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace  such  demands  on  the  subject  as  it  should  then  deem  apjiropriate 
under  the  ciroumstances.  The  oTily  obligation  therefore  now  resting 
upon  the  American  Comiuissioners  is  to  show  not  that  their  proposals 
in  regard  to  the  Philippines  are  founded  on  the  Protocol,  in  the  same 
sense  as  their  deniands  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  Guam, 
but  that  those  proposals  are  embraced  within  the  right  thereby 
expressly  secured  to  the  United  States  to  make  demands  in  the  future. 

In  the  liglit  of  this  plain  and  simple  proposition,  which  is  sustained 
not  only  by  the  Protocol  itself,  but  by  every  document  referred  to  or 
quoted  in  the  present  discussion,  how  idle  and  unavailing  is  tlie  char- 
acterization of  the  present  demands  of  the  United  f^tates  aa  "  tardy", 
as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  that  Government  in  postponing,  with 
the  express  concorreiice  of  Spain,  the  formulation  of  its  demand^;,  was 
guilty  of  a  want  of  "frankucas"! 

The  American  Commissioners  are  gratified  to  find  in  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  Spanish  memorandum  Irom  Mr,  Cambon's  reports  of  his 
conferences  with  the  President,  the  amplest  confirmation  of  tlieir  posi- 
tion. Those  reports,  as  quoted  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  show 
that  the  Spanish  Government,  far  from  asking,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  "explanations"  of  the  phrase  "control,  disposition  and  gov- 
ernment", fully  understood  its  meaning,  and  sought  but  failed  to  obtain 
a  limitation  of  it.  Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be  found  from  first  to  last  a 
suggestion  that  if  the  words  "control,  disposition  and  government" 
were  allowed  to  stand  they  did  not  embrace  the  amplest  right  to  deal 
with  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  islands. 

In  this  relation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Commissioners  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  memorandum,  in  comparing  the  reports  of 
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Mr.  Uainbou  with  those  quoted  by  tUo  American  Commissioners,  inti- 
mates that  the  former  are  entitled  to  preference  because  they  wereoon- 
temporaneoua.  But  the  record  quoted  by  the  American  Oommiasioners 
waa  also  contemporaneous,  and  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  supervision  of  the  President  himself.  With  this  observation, 
the  American  Commissioners  will  ]>ursae  their  argument. 

In  his  report  of  the  conversation  of  the  30th  of  July,  Mr.  Camboii  is 
quoted  as  stating  that  "the  Tresideut  of  the  Kepnblie  was  firm  in  not 
changing  the  terms  of  Article  III",  but  that,  as  the  result  of  an  appeal 
to  his  generosity,  he  consented  to  substitute  the  word  "disposition" 
for  "possession." 

The  American  Commissioners  have  already  stated  that  the  President 
refused  to  change  the  word  "possession"  except  for  a  word  of  equally 
extensive  meaning,  and  that  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  Cambon  waa 
understood  to  desire  the  cbangewasthat  the  word  "possession"  would, 
when  translated  into  Spanish,  seem  to  be  of  a  severe  and  threatening 
nature.  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Cambon,  as  defined  in  his  report  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  was  that  the  word  "disposition"  did  not  "pre- 
judge" the  result  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  it  had  not  so  "compre- 
hensive" a  meaning  as  tlie  word  "possession." 

The  American  Commissioners  are  unable  to  concur  in  Mr.  Cambon's 
estimate  of  the  relative  comprehensiveness  of  these  two  English  words; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  point  out,  as  a  matter  more  material  to  the 
present  discussion,  that  he  does  not,  as  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
affirm,  allege  that  he  "accepted  the  change  because  he  understood  that 
all  question  about  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
was  thereby  eliminated".  On  the  contrary,  his  only  claim  is  that  the 
word  "disposition"  did  not  "prejudge"  the  "result"  of  the  "negotia- 
tion". His  understanding  therefore  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the 
Oi)posite  of  that  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Spanish  memorandum. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  confirmed  beyond  all  peradventure  by  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Cambon,  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  Uoveinmeut  at  Madrid,  to  obtain  a  limitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can demand,  as  it  then  and  has  ever  since  stood,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  should  determine  "  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of 
the  Philippines". 

The  telegram  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  Mr.  Cambon,  in  relation 
to  this  demand,  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  disclosed  to  representa- 
tives of  the  (Government  of  the  United  States.  What  other  instruc- 
tions Mr.  Cambon  may  then  have  had  in  his  possession,  it  is  not  material 
to  conjecture.  But,  according  to  his  own  report,  as  quoted  in  the 
Spanish  memorandum,  he  requested  the  President,  in  the  interview  of 
the  3rd  of  August,  "  to  have  the  kindnesa  to  state  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible hia  intentions  iu  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  this 
point,"  continues  Mr.  Cambon,  "  I  told  bini '  the  answer  of  the  Federal 
Covemment  is  couched  in  terms  that  may  lend  themselves  to  all  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  to  all  apprehensions 
of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  sovereignty.'" 

Here  is  a  clear  declaration  of  Mr.  Cambon  that  the  phrase  "control, 
disposition  and  government",  admitted  of  "all  claims"  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Uuited  States",  and  that  it  created  a]>prehensions  on  the  part 
of  Spain  iu  regard  to  her  "sovereignty";  and  he  asked,  not  for  an 
"explanation"  of  the  phrase,  but  for  a  statement  by  the  President,  as 
"precisely  as  possible",  of  his  "intentions".  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Cambon,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
endeavored  to  obtain  at  that  time  a  statement  of  the  demands  which 
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the  United  States  wonid  make  iu  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spniii, 
iiud  thereby  at  least  an  iinphed  limitation  of  the  rights  in  tliat  regard. 
The  reply  of  the  President,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Cainbon,  shows  that  he 
was  firm  in  his  determination  both  to  retain  the  preoise  words  of  the 
demand  and  the  full  liberty  of  action  whie^li  they  secured.  Ou  thia  sub- 
ject the  President,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Gainbon,  declared  that  he  did 
not  want  *'any  misunderstanding  to  remain";  nothing  was  decided  as 
against  either  Government;  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  peace  must 
determine  the  matter. 

This  ia  from  flrst  to  last  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr,  Cambon'a 
reports,  as  quoted  iu  the  Spanish  memorandum.  The  recurrence  in 
that  memorandum  to  Mr,  Cambon's  apparently  casual  use  of  the  words 
"permanent  ailvantages",  as  an  evi<lence  that  sovereignty  was  uot  in 
question,  when  he  himself  declares  that  the  words  "control,  disposition 
and  government"  lent  themselves  to  "all  claims"  and  therefore  raised 
apprehension  as  to  Spain's  "sovereignty",  discloses  the  infirmity  of  the 
contention  in  which  the  argument  ia  employed.  Indeed,  the  words 
"permanent  advantages"  are  not  in  thecontextof  Mr.  Oambou  invested 
with  the  importance  which  the  Spanish  memorandum  now  ascribes  to 
them.  As  the  American  Goinraissioners  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion,  it  is  not  pretended  that  Mr.  Oambou  attempted  to  report  the 
original  words  of  the  President,  who  spoke  in  English;  and,  immedi- 
ately after  attributing  to  the  President  words  which  he  translates  by 
the  terms  "permanent  advantages",  Mr.  Oambon  narrates  the  Presi- 
dent's undoubted  declaration  that  the  "control,  disposition  and  gov- 
ernment" of  the  Phihppines  must  be  determined  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  advance  of  which  the  case  was  not  to  be  considered  as  decided 
against  either  Government. 

In  hia  report  of  the  interview  of  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Cambon,  as 
quoted  in  the  Spanish  memorandum,  states  that,  when  the  note  of  the 
Spanish  Government  of  the  7th  of  that  month,  iu  reply  to  the  Amer- 
ican demands,  was  read,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
visibly  displeased,  and  that,  after  a  long  silence,  the  President  objected 
to  that  part  of  the  reply  which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  Ouba  and 
Porto  Eico.  The  Spanish  meraoraudum  declares  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Secretary  of  State  advanced  any  other  reason  than  this 
for  their  displeasure,  and  that,  "according  to  Mr.  Cambon,  these  gen  tie- 
men  said  nothing  during  theconversation  respecting  thesaid  reservation 
made  bySpain  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago".  As  nodirect 
assertion  to  this  effect  by  Mr.  Oambon  ia  quoted,  the  American  Ooin- 
missionera  are  obliged  to  assume  that  he  made  none,  and  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  Spanish  inemorandnin  is  a  mere  inference  from  an  omission 
to  report  what  waa  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines.  This  omission 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oambon,  although  he  had 
previonsly  declared  that  the  American  demand  admitted  of  "  all  claims  " 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  expressed  and  maintained  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Spanish  reply  fitlly  accepted  it,  and  therefore  left  nothing 
in  that  regard  to  be  conceded,  wJiile  in  respect  of  the  demand  for  the 
evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  waa  to  be  immetiiate,  the 
reservation  by  Spain  of  the  approval  of  the  Cortes,  which  was  not  then 
in  session,  presented  an  obstade  to  an  agreement.  This  objection  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  report,  since  it  required,  in  hia  own  opinion,  a 
modification  of  Spain's  reply  to  the  American  demands.  But  whatever 
■nay  have  been  the  cause  of  the  omission,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  small  part 
of  the  "visible  displeasure"  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  arose  from  the  apparent  design,  upon  which  comment  was  duly 
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made,  in  Rome  way  to  limit  tbe  scope  of  the  demand  in  regard  to  the 
Philippines — a  design  tlieu  aa  ever  afterwards  frustrated.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Oommiaaionera  tlie  note  in  question  was  far 
from  "explicit";  nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  President,  while 
bearing  that  note  with  "visible  displeasure"  and  adhering  with  "real 
stubbornness " to  the  phrase  "control,  disposition  and  government", 
because  it  "prejudged"  nothing,  at  the  same  time  accepted  the  words 
of  limitation. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Cambon  say  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
of  tlie  Protocol,  which  had  not  previously  been  suggested!  Afterfurther 
conversation  the  President,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Oambon,  said:  "There 
miglit  be  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  all  misunderstanding;  we  might 
draw  up  a pro;e(,  which  shall  reproducethecouditionsproposed  to  Spain 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  I  have  already  framed  them,  an&  which  shall 
establish  the  terms  within  which  there  shall  be  named  on  the  one  hand 
tlie  Plenipotentiaries  charged  with  negotiiiting  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
Paris,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  special  Oommissionprs  entrusted  with 
the  determination  of  tbe  details  of  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico." 

The  American  Commissioners  are  unaljlo  to  perceive  the  "immense 
difference"  between  this  version  of  the  President's  words  and  that 
given  in  their  own  paper.  The  President  suggests  a  means  for  putting 
an  end,  not  to  any  particular  miaunderstauding,  but  to  "all  misunder- 
standing." And  how  does  he  propose  to  do  this?  By  drawing  up  a 
Protocol,  which  "shall  reproduce  the  conditions  proposed  to  Spain," 
not  with  qualifications,  reservations  or  explanations,  but  "in  the  same 
terms  in  which  I  have  already  framed  tbem."  Tiiere  was  not,  nor  could 
there  be,  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  these 
words,  nor  was  any  betrayed  in  the  telegram,  heretofore  quoted  by  the 
American  Commissioners,  in  which  Mr.  Cambon  advised  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  "  decided 
to  state  precisely  {prrdser),  in  a  Protocol,  the  bases  ui)on  which  peace 
negotiations  mnst,  in  its  judgment,  be  entered  upon." 

With  this  telegram  Mr.  Oambon  communicated  the  text  of  the  Pro- 
tocol; and  if  his  telegraphic  summary  of  the  note  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  10th  of  August  was,  as  the  Spanish  Commissioners  admit, 
inaccurate,  it  is  equally  true  that  Iiia  previous  telegram  conveyed  with 
no  uncertainty  the  pur]>ose  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  l^he  adop- 
tion of  a  Protocol. 

If  the  fact  were  leas  clear  than  it  is,  that  the  refusal  of  the  President 
to  act;ept  the  Spanish  reply  of  the  7th  of  August  as  in  any  respect  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  gave  rise  to 
the  Protocol,  the  American  Commissioners  would  deem  it  proper  to 
examine  in  detail  the  references  to  that  note  in  the  Spanish  memoran- 
dum. But  they  will,  under  the  circumstances,  merely  advert  to  the 
statement  that  Spain  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Philippines 
explicitly  "reserved"  her  sovereignty  over  the  archi]>eIago,  tbe  impli- 
cation being  that  she  expressly  withdrew  it  from  the  sphere  of  negotia- 
tion. The  language  of  the  note  is,  however,  that  "the  Spanish  (lov- 
ernment  must  declare  that,  while  accepting  the  third  condition,  they 
do  not  a  priori  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago." 
This  language,  instead  of  withdrawing  tbe  sovereignty  from  discussion, 
implies  that  it  may,  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  be  necessary  to 
renounce  it.  The  American  contention,  however,  does  not  require  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  note  of  August  7  than  has  been  given  in  this  and 
the  preceding  memoranda  of  the  American  Commissioners,     It  was 
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rejficted  by  tlio  Pcesiilent,  and  tbe  flnal  agreement  of  the  parties 
reduced  to  the  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  of  the  rrotocol. 

Tbe  Spanish  Ooinmissionors  endeavor  to  argue  that  there  could  have 
been  no  intention  to  inclnde  in  the  powers  of  this  Joint  Commiseion  tbe 
question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippines,  because  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  tbe  United  States,  in  his  note  of  the  30tb  of  July  last,  after 
stating  tlie  demands  of  ins  Government,  added:  "If  tbe  terms  hereby 
ofl'ered  are  accepted  in  their  entirety.  Commissioners  will  be  named  by 
the  United  States  to  meet  similarly  authorized  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  signing  and  delivering  it  under  the  terms  above  indicated." 
Is  the  "  unexpressed  demand  "  of  the  United  St;ites,  inquire  tbe  Spanish 
Commissioners,  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  territory,  understood  by 
the  American  Commissioners  to  be  a  detail  of  the  treaty  of  peace? 

The  American  Commissioners  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  tliey 
do  so  understand  it,  but  not  in  tbe  .sense  whicli  the  qnestion  implies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  memorandum  aeelis  to  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  if  lie  had  used  in  connection  with 
the  word  "details"  the  word  "unimportant,"  and  actually  proposed  to 
refer  to  the  Commissioners  the  settlement  of  only  "unimportant  details." 
It  should  seem  unnecessary  to  say,  however,  that  in  speaking  of 
"details"  be  merely  referred  to  the  piirticnlars  of  the  treaty  as  consid- 
ered separately  and  in  relation  to  tlie  whole.  It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  if  the  two  Governments  had  intencled  that  the  negotiations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be  occupied  with  details  of  little  impor- 
tance, they  wonld  each  have  sent  five  commissioners  to  a  neutral  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  them. 

But  it  is  argued  by  tbe  Spanish  Commissioners  that  the  words  "con- 
trol, disposition  and  government",  even  taken  by  themselves,  do  not 
comprehend  tbe  subject  of  sovereignty,  but  merely  that  of  governmental 
"reforms".  To  the  American  Commissioners  such  an  interpretation  is 
incomprehensible.  If  nothing  but  "reforms"  bad  been  intended,  it 
could  never  have  occurred  to  either  party  to  employ  for  that  purpose 
three  words  none  of  which  expressed  its  meaning,  wbile  each  of  tbem 
contained  a  broader  one.  On  tlie  other  band,  tbe  use  of  the  word 
"sovereignty"  in  conjunction  with  the  words  actually  employed  was 
unnecessary,  while,  if  used  alone,  it  would  have  defeated  the  very 
objeiit  of  postponing  tbe  whole  subject  of  the  Philippines  for  future 
determination.  "Control,  disposition  and  government"included  every- 
thing. "Sovereignty"  would  have  excluded  everything  but  itself,  and 
have  left  to  future  determination  merely  the  question  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, supreme  and  unconditional.  In  tbe  event  of  the  United  States 
desiriiifi  to  take  only  a  part  of  the  archipelago,  snch  a  limitation  of  the 
scope  of  the  negotiations  would  have  been  injorioas  to  both  parties, 

The  Spanish  Commissioners,  however,  have  sought  to  restrict  the 
meaning  of  tbe  words  "conf-ol,  disposition  and  government,"  by  an 
appeal  to  the  French  text,  into  which  tbe  original  English  was  trans- 
lated; and  as  tbe  French  word  '^controle",  by  which  "control"  w;i8 
translated,  bears  a  significance  less  extensive  than  the  latter,  they  seem 
to  contend  that  all  the  other  words,  both  in  the  Euglish  and  in  the 
French  text,  sbonid  bo  reduced  ta  harmony  with  it. 

To  the  American  Commissioners,  this  argument  appenrs  to  involve 
the  elimination  of  the  entire  Eiiglisb  text  and  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
French.  It  first  strikes  out,  aa  at  least  superfluous,  tlie  English  wonls 
"disposition  and  government,"  and  the  French  -wotAs ''disposition  et 
gouvertiemenV ,  and  then  limits  the  meaning  of  tbe  English  "control" 
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to  that  of  the  French  ''controle".  It  thus  virtually  rednces  the  stiijn 
iation  to  the  single  French  word  last  mentioned.  By  no  principle  ol 
construction  can  this  process  be  defended. 

The  American  Cooiniissioners  are  therefore,  for  the  reasons  ■which 
they  have  stated,  compelled  to  maintain  that  by  the  plain  and  compre- 
hensive terms  of  the  Protocol,  as  construed  in  their  normal  sense  and 
in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  adoption,  the  future  of  the 
Philippines  was  left,  in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  determination  of  this 
Joint  Commission. 

'f  Lis  conclusion  renders  it  necessary  to  answer  the  proposals  of  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  for  the  resignation  by  this  Commission  of  its 
peacemaking  functions  under  the  Protocol  of  the  12th  of  August,  and 
the  transfer  to  other  persons  of  the  duty  of  determining  the  question 
now  particularly  before  it. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  propose  that  the  Joint  Commission,  shall, 
instead  of  disposing  of  the  question  of  the  Philippines,  adopt  one  of 
the  following  courses: 

I.  Kemit  that  question  to  the  two  Governments,  for  adjustment,  if 
possible,  by  direct  negotiation;  or 

II.  Advise  those  governments  to  submit  it  to  an  arbitration,  in  which 
the  true  sense  of  Articles  III  and  VI  shall  be  determined. 

To  the  first  of  these  proposals  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  bofh  Gov- 
ei-nmerits  have  by  the  solemn  engagement  of  the  Protocol  committed 
to  their  direct  representatives  here  assembled  the  duty  of  concluding  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
archipelago.  That  these  representatives  shall,  after  wet^ks  of  patient 
investigation  and  interchange  of  views  in  oral  discussion  and  written 
argument,  surrender  their  task  unaccomplished  to  other  represen  tatives 
of  the  same  Governments,  is  a  suggestion  which  cannot  be  seriously 
enteitained.  Indeed,  the  memorandum  of  the  Spanish  CommiHsioners 
frankly  admits  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  disagreement  the  situation 
would  be  the  same  as  that  which  now  confnmts  the  Paris  conference. 

It  is  equally  futile  now  to  invite  arbitration  as  to  the  meaning  of 
terras  plainly  expressed  in  the  Protocol.  "To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing," as  the  United  States  declared  in  its  note  of  the  10th  of  August, 
the  precise  agreement  of  the  two  Governments  was  put  into  a  concise 
and  simple  form.  Shall  it  be  said  that  this  Joint  Commission  is  incap- 
able of  interpreting  the  very  compact  under  which  it  has  assembledl 
The  principle  of  international  arbitration  can  have  no  application  to 
Bnch  a  case.  To  avoid  war  no  government,  it  is  believed,  will  do  or 
Buffer  more  than  the  one  which  the  American  Commissioners  have  tlie 
honor  to  represent  in  this  conference.  Unfortunately  no  way  for  arbi- 
tration was  opened  before  the  actual  conflict  began.  Arbitration,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  observe,  precedes  war,  to  avoid  its 
horrors;  it  does  not  come  after  the  trial  by  battle  to  enable  either  party 
to  escape  its  consequences. 

The  American  Commissioners,  feeling  that  this  body  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  reaching  conclusions,  must  decline  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  an  arbitrator.  It  is  true  that  the  very  constitution  of  a  joint 
commissioQ  like  the  present  presupposes  a  possible  irreconcilable  dift'er- 
ence  of  opinion  of  representatives  of  one  nation  opposed  to  others  of 
equal  number  and  antliority.  In  such  aii  event,  nothing  remains  but 
for  one  of  the  contesting  parties  to  yield  its  opinions  in  order  that  a 
peaceful  solution  may  be  reached.  In  the  present  case  the  American 
Comoitssioners  have  determined  to  make  concessions  to  the  extent 
embodied  in  the  proposals  which  will  conclude  this  memorandum. 
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The  United  States  is  accused  by  tJie  SiJimish  GoTnmi88io..ers  of  Iiiirsh 
ami  severe  measures  iu  dealing  with  a  diecomfited  enemy.  In  tbe 
]i|>btof  events  wliicb  led  to  and  cliaracterized  the  war,  no  leas  than  of 
historical  precedents  which  might  be  cited,  thia  charge  is  found  to  be 
entirely  groundless. 

For  half  a  century  the  attempts  of  the  Cubana  to  overthrow  the 
sovereignty  of  Spaiu  over  the  island,  within  a  huudred  miles  of  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  have  produced  serious  disturbances  in 
that  country,  grave  and  constant  intei-ferenee  with  its  commerce,  and 
iieijiient  danger  of  the  rupture  of  friendly  relations  with  Spiiin.  How 
could  the  conditions  existing  in  the  island  be  otherwise  thiin  of  vital 
concern  to  us!  The  (Jubuns  were  our  neighbors,  with  whom  our  rela- 
tions were  necessarily  intimate  and  extensive;  and  they  had  beeu 
eiigMged  in  a  struggle  for  iudepeudence  with  stronger  reasons  than 
existed  in  oar  own  ease  when  we  rebelled  against  the  mother  country. 
The  revolution  of  18U5,  like  the  prior  attempts  at  independence,  entaileid 
upon  us  heavy  burdens.  Tt  made  it  necessary  to  jiatrol  our  coasts,  to 
tax  both  civil  and  military  resources  iu  order  to  dete<t  and  prevent 
ex|>edition8  from  our  shores  in  the  interests  of  the  insurgents,  and  to 
repress  the  natural  sjiupathyof  our  citizens,  while  we  remained  passive 
witnesses  of  misery,  bloodshed  and  starvation  in  a  land  of  plenty  almost 
within  sight  of  our  borders.  At  length  came  the  destmctiou  of  the 
battleship  Maine  iu  the  harbor  of  Havana,  with  the  loss  of  2CC  of  her 
Clew.  While  we  may  not  attribute  this  catastrophe  to  the  direct  act  of 
a  Spanish  official,  it  betrayed,  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  such 
neglect  or  inability  on  the  part  of  Spaiu  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  ship 
of  a  friendly  nation  in  the  principal  harbor  of  the  island  as  to  induce 
Congress  to  recite  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  conditions  which  required  our 
intervention. 

War  ensued;  and  in  less  than  four  months  nearly  all  the  ports  of 
Cuba  were  blockaded,  Santiago  was  taken,  the  Spanish  lleets  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Philippines  destroyed,  Porto  liico  was  about  to 
surrender,  Manila  was  on  the  point  of  caiituiating,  and  all  the  colonies 
ot  Spaiu  lay  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  This 
recital  is  made,  not  in  an  unbecoming  spirit  of  triumph,  but  because 
it  exhibits  the  conditions  that  existed,  and  the  advantages  that  the 
United  States  enjoyed,  when,  preferring  peace  to  war,  it  agreed  to  the 
Protocol. 

The  Spanish  Comraissionera  in  their  meinoranduin  have  in  diplomatic 
words  expressed  their  surprise  at  our  want  of  magnanimity  to  a  defeated 
country.  How  does  the  case  appear  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
stated!  We  might  have  demanded  from  Spain  indemnity. in  money 
for  the  cost  of  the  war,  which,  even  if  no  unforeseen  contingencies  occur, 
will  have  amounted  to  $240,000,000,  at  the  close  of  the  present  calen- 
dar year,  to  say  nothing  of  further  expenses  which  will  be  required 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  existing  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  We  might  have  required  compensation  lor  our  injuries  and  losses, 
national  as  well  as  individual,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Yet 
we  have  asked  for  no  money.  From  the  relinquishment  of  Sjiauish 
sovereignty  in  Cuba  we  derive  no  eompensalioit.  I'orto  Kico,  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  will  bring  burdens  as  well  as  benetits,  and,  regarded 
Eimply  as  indemnity,  will  be  grossly  inadequate  to  compensate  the 
United  States  for  the  mere  pecuniary  cost  of  the  war;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  propose  to  make  to  Spain  liberal 
concessions.  Cnn  we  be  justly  charged  withaljuse  of  our  ojiportunilies, 
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or  with  taking  uadne  advantage  of  tlie  iniafortnnes  of  an  adversaryT 
Tiie  American  Commissioners  can  perceive  no  ground  for  snch  a  eliarge. 
On  the  contrary,  they  think  that  the  iSpanish  Commissioners  should 
accept  our  terms  at  once,  and  restore  peace  between  the  two  conntricB. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  permit  Spanish  sover- 
eignty to  remain  over  the  Philippines,  and  to  leave  to  Spain  the  reato- 
riition  of  peace  and  order  in  the  islands,  could  it  now  in  honor  do  sol 
The  Spanish  Commissionerx  have,  tbemseives,  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
these  negotiations,  spoken  of  the  Filipinos  as  onr  allies.  This  is  not  a 
relation  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  intended  to  estab- 
lish ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  insurgent  chiefs  returned 
and  resumed  their  activity  with  the  consent  of  onr  military  and  naval 
commanders,  who  ]>ermitted  them  to  arm  with  weapons  which  we  had 
captured  from  the  Spaniards,  and  assured  them  of  fair  treatment  and 
justice.  Should  we  be  justified  in  now  surrenderingthese  people  tothe 
Government  of  Spain,  even  under  a  promise  of  amnesty,  which  we 
know  they  would  not  accepti 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  should  be  content  to  retain 
J.nzon  alone,  could  anything  but  trouble  be  expected  from  the  division 
of  the  group  i  Would  not  contrasts  in  government,  in  modes  of  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  bnrdens  of  taxation,  in  different  islands  lying  so 
closely  together,  but  largely  inhabited  by  kindred  peoples,  produce 
discontent  among  the  inhabitants  1  If  the  natives  of  the  islands  that 
remained  under  Spanish  rule  should,  as  doubtless  would  be  the  case, 
continue  in  insurrection,  would  not  the  natives  of  the  American  islands 
endeavor  to  help  Ihem,  by  fitting  ont  hostile  expeditions  and  furnisiiing 
arms  and  supplies?  Would  not  complaints  then  be  made  by  one  Gov- 
cniment  against  the  other,  leading  to  crimination  and  recriniinalion 
and  probably  in  tlie  end  to  another  international  warT 

The  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the  Philippines  was  neither  foreseen 
nor  desired  by  the  United  States,  but,  sin(«  it  exists,  that  Government 
does  not  shirk  the  responsibilities  growing  out  of  it;  and  the  American 
Commissioners  now  make  to  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  in  the  light  of 
those  responsibilities,  a  final  proposition. 

The  proposal  presented  by  the  American  Commissioners  in  behalf  of 
their  Government  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  and  the  counter- 
proposal of  the  latter  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from 
the  islands  and  tlie  payment  of  an  indemnity  by  the  United  States  to 
Spain  having  been  rejected  by  the  American  Commissioners,  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners,  deeming  it  essential  that  the  present  negotiations, 
which  have  ill  ready  been  greatly  protracted,  should  be  brought  to  an 
early  and  definite  conclusion,  beg  now  to  present  a  new  proposition 
embodying  the  concessions  which,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace, 
their  Government  is  under  the  circumstances  willing  to  tender. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to  modify  the  pro- 
posal heretofore  made  for  the  cession  of  the  entire  archipelago  of  the 
Pliilippines,  but  the  American  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  offer 
to  Spain,  in  case  the  cession  should  be  agreed  to,  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  dollars  ($20,000,(M)0)  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  to 
be  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

And  it  being  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  in  the 
Philippines  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce,  the  American  Com- 
missioners are  prepared  to  insert  in  the  treaty  now  in  contemplation  a 
stipulation  to  the  effect  that,  for  »  t«rm  of  years,  Spnnish  ships  and 
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inercliatnlise  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  REime  terms  as  American  ships  and  merchandise. 

The  American  Commissioners  are  also  authorized  and  prepared  to 
insert  in  the  treaty,  in  connection  with  the  cessions  of  territory  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  a  provision  for  the  mutual  relinqiiisliment 
of  all  claims  for  indemnity,  national  and  Individual,  of  every  kind,  of 
the  United  States  against  Spain  :ind  of  Spain  against  the  United 
States  that  may  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  American  Commissioners  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  may  receive  from  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  on  or  before 
Monday  the  liSth  of  tlie  present  month,  a  definite  and  tinal  acceptance 
of  the  proposals  herein  made  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  also  ol 
the  demands  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  aud  other  Spanish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Guam,  in  the  form  in  which  those  demands  have  been 
provisionally  agreed  to.  In  this  event  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Joint 
Commission  to  continue  its  sessions  and  to  proceed  to  the  cimsideration 
and  adjustment  of  other  matters,  including  those  which,  as  subsidiary 
and  incidental  to  the  principal  provisions,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

In  particular  the  American  Commissioners  desire  to  treat  of  rcliRious 
freedom  in  the  Caroline  islands,  as  agreed  to  iu  18)51!;  of  tlie  release  ot 
prisoners  now  held  by  Spain  for  p<ili6ical  offenses  in  connection  \vi(h 
the  insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines;  the  acquisition  of  the 
islaud  variously  knownasKu8aie,UaIan,  or  Strong  Island  in  the  Caro- 
lines, for  a  naval  and  telegraph  station,  and  of  cable- Ian  ding  rights  at 
other  places  in  Spanish  jurisdiction ;  and  the  revival  of  certain  treaties 
heretofore  in  fore©  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

True  copy : 

John  B.  Moore. 


Peotocol  Ko.  16.  Peotooolo  No.  16. 

Conference  of  November  38, 1898.      Confereneia  del  38  de  N'oviemhre  de 

1898. 

The    conference  which   was  to        Aplazada  la  Confereneia  que  de- 
have  been  held  on  the  U3rd  instant    bio  eelebrarse  el  dia  23  del  corri- 


having  been  adjourned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  correspondence 


ente  &  consecnencia  de  la  corre- 
spond and  a  cam  bi  ad  a  entre  los 
changed  between  the  Presidents  Presidentes  de  ambas  (.^omisiones, 
of  the  two  Commissions,  which  is  que  va  anexa  al  Acta  presente,  en 
appended  to  the  present  protocol,  forma  de  dos  cartas  del  Presidente 
in  the  shape  of  two  letters  of  the    de  la  Comisi6n  Espaiiola  y  de  las 


President  of  the  Spanisli  Commis- 


i  contestaciones  ii  aquellas  del 


sion  and  the  answers  thereto  of  the  Presidente  de  la  Comision  Ameri- 

President  of  the  American  Com-  cana,  se  reunieron  ambas  Comis- 

mission,  the  Joint  Commission  met  iones  hoy  ii  las  2  de  la  tarde,  hal- 

to  day  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  Idndose 
there  were 

Present: — On  the  part    of   the  Presenfes     Por    parte    de    los 

United     States:      Messrs:     Uay,  Bstados  Unidoa  de  Ami^rica.  los 

Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore,  Senores  Pay,  Davis,  Piye,  Gray, 

Pergasson.  Beid,  Moore,  Feigusson. 
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On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs 
Moiitero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
Villa- Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
coufereuce  was  read  aud  approved. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Com  mission,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  previously  reached, 
presented  to  the  AmericaaCoinmis- 
sioiiers  a  document  contEiiniug  the 
final  answer  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernmeut  to  the  proposition  as  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  which  the 
American  Commissionera  pre- 
sented as  final  at  the  last  session. 

The  language  of  the  answer  is  as 
follows : 

"The  Spanish  (jommiHsioners 
hastened  to  lay  before  their  Gov- 
ernment the  proposition  whinh,  as 
final,  was  pri'sented  to  them  at  the 
last  Bession  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, aud  they  are  now  spe- 
cially authnrJKed  to  give  within 
the  time  desigiinted  and  under  the 
conditions  expressed  the  reply 
which  was  requested  of  them  by 
the  American  memorandum. 

"  Examined  solely  in  the  light 
of  the  legal  principles  which  have 
gnided  the  iiction  of  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  during  the  course 
of  these  negotiations,  the  latter 
consider  the  American  proposition 
in  every  way  inadmissible  for  the 
reason  repeatedly  set  forth  in  pre- 
vious documents  forming  a  part  of 
the  Protocol. 

"Heither  can  they  consider  the 
said  propositions  as  a  satlsiaftory 
form  of  agreement  and  compromise 
between  two  opposing  principles, 
since  the  terms  which  by  way  of 
concession  are  ofl'ered  to  Spain  do 
not  bear  a  proper  proportion  with 
the  sovereignty  which  it  is  endeav- 
ored to  compel  us  to  relinquisli  in 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Had 
they  borne  such  proportion,  Spain 
would  have  at  once,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  made  the  sacrifice  of  ac- 
cepting them.  The  American 
Commission  knows  that  the  Span- 
ish   Commission    endeavored,   al- 
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For  parte  deEspana.  losSeilorea 
Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
ViUa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

Eu6  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesion  anterior. 

EI  Presidente  de  la  Comisiiin 
Bspaiiola  de  conformidad  con  lo 
aeordado  antHriormeute  presenta 
(i  los  Conilsarios  Americanos  an 
douuineuto  que  contieue  la  contes- 
taci6u  defiuitiva  del  Gobierno 
Espanol  &  la  proposici6n  sobre  Fili- 
piiias,  que  con  cardcter  de  final 
presentamn  en  la  Ultima  sesi<3n  los 
Comisarios  Auieiicanos. 

Los  t^nninos  dedicha  oontesta- 
ci6n  son  los  siguteiites: 

"  Los  Comisarios  Espaiioles  se 
apresuraron  &,  poner  en  conocimi- 
euto  de  su  Gobierno  la  proposicion, 
que  con  caracter  de  defiuitiva  lea 
fat^  presentada  en  la  sesion  illtima 
por  los  Senores  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos, y  se  hallan  hoy  explicita- 
meiite  autorizados  ^  dar  la  respues- 
ta  que  deutro  de!  plazo  sefialado  y 
con  las  condiciones  eipresadas  en 
el  Memorandum  Americano  se  les 
pedia. 

"  Examinada  iTinicamente  d  la  lay 
de  los  priueipios  juridioos  que  ha 
veuido  iuspiraudo  la  conducta  da 
los  Comisarios  Espanoles  durante 
el  curso  de  estaa  negociaciones, 
eucueutran  estos  de  todo  puuto 
inadmisible  la  proposicion  Ameri- 
cana, por  las  razouesrepetidameute 
expuestas  eu  anteriores  docu- 
mentos  que  formau  parte  de  Pro- 
tocol o. 

"Tampoco  pueden  cousiderar 
dicha  proposicion  como  satisfacto- 
ria  formula  de  avenencia  y  traus- 
acciou  eutre  opuotos  priueipios, 
pues  las  condiciones  que  &  tttulo 
de  concesidn  se  ofreceu  d  Espana, 
no  guardan  uinguEia  proporcii^n 
con  la  soberania  4  que  se  nos 
quiere  obligar  ^  renuuciar  en  el 
Archrpielago  filipino.  Si  la  hu- 
bierau  guardado,  hubiese  hecho 
Espana,  desdeluego,  elsacriiiciode 
aceptarlas  en  aras  del  deseo  de  la 
paz,  Consta  A  la  Comisi6n  Ameri- 
cana que  la  Espanola  intent<3,  aun- 
que  siu  6xito,  entrar  eu  esta  via, 
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tliongli  fruitlessly,  to  folloiv  tliia  lleg.indo  basta  proponer  el  arbi- 

couvse,  going  so  iiir  as  to  propose  trage  para   la   reaolucion   de   las 

arbitration  tor  tbe  settlement  of  cuestiooes  principales. 
the  principal  qaestions. 

"Spain  tben  having  on  her  part  "Agotados  pues,  por  parte  de 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  recourses  EspaDa  todos  los  recursos  diplo- 
in  tbe  defence  of  what  she  consid-  m^ticos  para  la  defensa  del  (iiie 
eraber rightsandevenforaneqnit-  considera  sn  derecbo,  y  afm  para 
able  compromise,  tbe  Spanish  Com-  unaequitativatnin8acci6ii,8ei3xige 
niiasioncrs  are  now  asked  to  accept  hoy^losCJomisariosEsparioleaque 
tbe  American  proposition  in  its  en-  a<:epteu  en  conjnrito  y  sin  mis  dis- 
tirety  and  without  further  discus-  cuaiones  la  proposici6n  Americana 
sion,  or  to  reject  it,  in  which  latter  6  que  ia  recbacen,  en  cuyo  caso 
case,  as  tbe  Amei'icaa  UommisBion  qcedarian  terniinadas,  segun  en- 
understands,  tbe  peace  negotia-  tiende  la  Comision  Americana,  las 
tions  will  end  and  the  Protocol  of  negociaciones  para  la  paz  y  roto 
Wasliiiigton  will,  consequently,  be  por  consiguiente  el  Protocolo  de 
broken.  The  Goveoment  of  Her  Washington,  ElGobiernodeS.M. 
Majesty,  moved  by  lofty  reasons  of  movido  por  altaa  razones  de  pa- 
patriotism  and  humanity,  will  not  triotismo  y  de  hnnianidad,  no  ba  de 
assume  tbe  responsibility  of  again  incurrir  en  la  responsabilidad  de 
bringingupon  Spain  all  the  horrors  deaatar  de  nuevo  sobre  Bspana 
of  war.  In  order  to  avoid  them  it  todos  loa  horrores  de  la  gnerra. 
resigns  itself  to  the  painful  strait  Paraevitarlosseresignaaldoloroso 
of  submitting  to  tbe  law  of  the  vie-  trance  de  sonieterse  A  la  ley  del  ven- 
tor,  however  harsh  it  may  be,  and  cedor,  por  dura  que  esta  sea,  y  como 
as  Spain  lacks  material  means  to  careceEspaiiademediosmateriales 
defend  the  rights  she  believes  are  para  defender  el  derecho  que  cree 
hers,  having  recorded  them,  she  le  asiste,  una  vez  ya  consignado, 
accepts  tlic  only  terms  the  United  acepta  las  linicas  condiciones  que 
States  offers  her  for  the  concluding  los  Estados  Unidos  leofrecen  para 
of  the  treaty  of  peace."  la  conclusion  del  Tratado  de  paz." 

This  answer  was  delivered   to  Es  entregadadicbacontestacion 

theAmericiin  Commissioners  and  A  los  Comisarios  Americanos  y  ver- 

translaled    by    their    Interpreter  tida  al  ingles  por  su  int^rprete. 
into  English. 

The   President  of  the  Spanish  El   Preaidente  de  la   Comisi6n 

Commission  expressed  tlje  opinion  Espaiiola  matiifiesta  que  aceptada 

that,  the  proposition  of  the  Ameri-  la    proposicit^n    de    la    Comision 

can  Commission  having  been  ac-  Americana  proeederia  en  su  sentir 

cepted,  it  was  in  order  for  the  que    los    Secretaries    de    ambas 

Secretaries  of  the  two  Comniiasions  Comisiones  se  pusieian  de  acuerdo 

to  confer  and  agree  upon  the  form  para  la  redacci6n  de  los  articuloa 

in  which  tbe  articles  relating  to  referentes  h  Cuba,  Puerto  Ilico  y 

Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip  Filipinas,  que  8omct«rian  luego  k 

pine  Islands  should  be  drawn  up,  la  Comisidn  en  pleno  para  que  esta 

which  articles  they  should  after-  los  aprobase  6  moditiGase. 
wardssubmit  to  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion lor  approval  or  modification. 

Tiie    American    Commissioners  '  AsientedelloIaOomiaWn  Ameri- 

assented  to  this  proposal,  and  sug-  cana  y  so  Presidente  propone  que 

gested   that    the    correspondence  lacorrespondenciacambiada  entr© 

exchanged  between  thelastand  the  los  dos  Presidentes  en  el  interval© 

present  session  be  appended  either  entre  lalilttma  y  la  presente  sesion, 

to  this  protocol  or  to  the  next.  sean   anexas  A  esta  acta  6  4  la 
prosima. 
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The  President  of  the  Spanisli 
GominisBioD  coucurring  in  tbis  sug- 
gestion, it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
letters  wliich  he  had  addi'essed  to 
the  President  of  the  American  Com- 
mission and  the  answers  thereto 
given  by  the  latter  be  appended 
to  the  present  protocol. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  mntaally  satisfactory  agree- 
ment might  be  reached  as  to  all 
matters  other  than  those  disposed 
of  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposition,  and,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  eonclnsionof  thetreaty, 
he  proposed  that  the  American 
Commission  should  draw  up  arti- 
cles and  present  them  at  the  next 
conference  to  be  orally  discussed, 
thus  avoiding  the  presentation  of 
memoranda  which  would  delay  the 
negotiations. 

Th«  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  answered  that  the 
form  in  which  the  American  Com- 
niisaioners  should  desire  to  pro- 
ceed was  left  entirely  to  their 
choice  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
suggest  in  this  respect;  and  he 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
presentation  of  memoranda  would 
be  unnecessary,  except  in  some 
epecial  case  which  might  occur. 
He  proposed  that  the  meeting 
should  be  iidjourjied  until  the  Sec- 
retaries  should  Iiavo  drawn  up  the 
draft  of  articles  previously  men- 
tioned by  him. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  concurred  in  tbis  pro- 
posal, and,  being  desirous  also  to 
present  the  articles  referring  to  the 
subsidiary  points  of  the  treaty  at 
the  next  session,  be  moved  that 
that  session  should  be  held  on 
Wednesday  the  30th  instant,  at 
two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  concurred  in  this  pro- 
posal, and  requested  the  American 
Commission  to  hasten  as  much  as 
practicable  their  proceedings,  bo 
as  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  the  labors  of  the 
Commisaioii. 


El  Presidente  del  a  Comisii^n  Ea- 
panola  es  de  la  misma  opinion  y 
se  acuerda  que  las  dos  cartas  que 
ha  dirigido  al  President*  de  la 
Comision  Americana  y  las  dos  con- 
testiiciones  de  este,  seau  auexas  al 
acta,  presente. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisic^n 
Americana  maniflesta  su  esperanza 
de  que  pneda  Ilegarse  ahora  ft  un 
acuerdo  satisfac^torio  respeeto  de 
los  demds  puntos  subsidiaries  de 
su  pro])Osicidn,  aparte  de  los  que 
han  sido  ya  aceptados,  y  dice  que 
con  objeto  de  apresurar  la  conclu- 
sion del  tratado,  se  propone  redac- 
tar  los  demas  articulos  y  presen- 
tarlos  en  la  prc^xima  confereiicia 
para  ser  discutidos  oraimente,  evi- 
tAndose  asi  la  preseutacion  de  Me- 
moranda que  retrasaria  las  nego- 
ciaciones. 

El  Presidente  de  la  ComisiAn 
Espafiola  contest*  que  la  forma  en 
que  deseen  proceder  loa  Comisa- 
rios  Americanos  queda  completa- 
mente  A  su  eleccion,  y  que  nada 
tiene  por  tanto  que  sugerir  al  re- 
speeto, siendo  asimismo  de  opinion 
que  hnelga  la  presentacion  de 
Memoranda  al  respeeto,  salvo  alg6n 
caso  especial  que  pudiera  oenrrir 
y  i)ropone  que  se  levante  la  sesidn 
y  se  aplace  la  nueva  reuni6n  hasta 
que  los  Secretaries  puedan  redac- 
tar  el  proyecto  de  articulado. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Americana  hace  asimismo  esta  re- 
serva,  y  deseaudo  presentar  el  ar- 
ticulado refereote  &  los  puntos 
Bubsidiarios  del  tratado  en  la 
proxitna  sesi6n,  propone  que  esta 
tenga  lugar  el  Mi6rcoles  30  del 
presente  h  las  2. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Espai^ola  conviene  en  que  aBi  sea 
y  rncga  it  los  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos que  apresureu  en  lo  posible 
sus  procedlmientos  ^  tin  de  que 
termiuen  cuanto  antes  laa  tareas 
de  la  Oomigidn. 
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The    session    was    accordingly  Bnconaecuencijt  quedaapla^ada 

adjourned  till  Wednesday  the  30tb  la  proxima  sesii^n  para  el  Mic'rcolea 

instant,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  30  del  corriente  ^  las  2  P.  M. 

William  E.  Day  E.  Mohieko  Efos 

OusHMAN  K.  Davis  B.  de  Abahzuza 

Wm  P  Fbye  J.  DB  Garnica 

Geo.  Ubay  "W  E  de  Villa  Uerutia 

WoiTEi.Aw  Eeid.  Rafael  Cerebo 

JouN  B.  MooitE.  Bmilio  de  Ojeda 


Annex  1  to  Protocol  Ko.  16. 

.    PAZ    CON  LOS  ESTADOS 


Sr.  D.  WiLHAii  E.  Day. 

MuY  Senor  Mio,  A  fin  deque  pueda  esta  OomiBi6n  y  en  su  caso  el 
trobienio  de  8.  RI,  0.  deliberar  con  pleno  y  exacto  conocimienro  de  su 
sentido  sobre  la  proposicion  con  que  termina  el  Memorandum  preseutado 
en  la  sesion  de  ayer  por  la  Comision  que  dignamente  preaidia,  y  que 
acaba  de  traducirse  a1  espatiol,  me  ea  necesario  iY>garos  que,  con  la 
urgencia  que  os  sea  posible,  os  sirvais,  si  os  parece  couveiiieiite,  aclanir 
el  uoncepto  de  los  pnntos  siguientes  de  dicha  proposicion,  cuya  iuteli- 
geuuiii  68  para  mi  obscura  y  vaga: 

Primero.  La  propo8ici6u  que  haceis  jdescansa  sobre  la  base  de  que 
lascolonias  eapaiiolaa  han  de  paaar  libiea  de  toda  carga,  quedando  por 
consiguiente  todaa,  absolntiimente  todas,  las  obligiiciones  y  deudas 
colouiales  peudieutea,  de  caalqaier  clase  que  eilas  seaii  y  cualquiera 
que  haya  aido  sa  oiigen  y  objeto,  d  i;argo  exclusivumente  de  Espatiat 

Segundo.  El  ofiediiiiento  que  los  Estadoa  Uuidoa  haeen  d  Espana de 
eatablecer  igualdad  de  condiuiones  durante  cierto  ni'imero  de  anos  eu 
los  puertos  del  Arehipi^iago  eutni  los  bnques  y  inerc-iiuciaa  de  ambaa 
uaciones,  ofricimiento  que  se  Laee  preceder  de  la  atirrnucion  de  que  la 
politica  de  loa  Estados  Unidosea  mantener  en  laa  FilipimiH  la  puerta 
abierta  el  comerico  del  mundo,  (debe  entenderse  eu  el  sentido  de  que 
los  buqties  y  mercancias  de  las  denifis  nacionea  han  de  gozar  6  poder 
gozar  de  la  misma  situacidn  que  por  cierto  tiempo  se  conceila  A  loa  de 
Eapana,  mientraa  loa  Estados  Unidoa  no  cambien  dicha  politii^ii? 

Tercero.  Habiendo  consiguado  el  8r.  Secretario  de  Estadu,  en  la 
nota  de  30  de  Julio  filtimo,  que  la  cesi6n  por  Espafia  de  la  Isla  de 
Puerto  Rico  y  de  otras  islas  actualmente  bajo  su  soberania  en  las 
Indiiis  Occidentalea,  aai  como  de  una  en  las  Ladrones,  era  en  compen- 
sacioii  de  laa  p^rdidaa  y  gastoa  liechoa  por  los  ICatados  Uuidoa,  durante 
la  gnerra,  y  de  los  danos  que  aus  ciudadauos  hab-an  sufrido  durante  la 
nlttiua  insurrecci6n  de  Cuba,  ^ cuAlea  son  las  rcclauia clones  a  que  se 
reliere  la  porposiciiSn,  al  exigirse  en  ella  que  en  el  tratado  se  ha  de 
iosertar  una  disposici^n  sobre  ell  abandouo  inutuo  de  todas  las  reclaina- 
clones  iudividuales  y  naciouales  aurgidas  desde  el  principle  de  la  ultima 
insurreccion  en  Uuba  hasta  la  concIu8i6n  del  tratado  de  pa/l 

Cuarto.  Al  deeirse  que  en  el  tratado  se  ha  de  couvenir  sobre  la  liber- 
tad  de  los  detenidos  por  EapaSa  por  delitos  politicos  relacionadoa  cou 
las  insurreccionea  de  Ouba  y  Filipinas,  jse  quiere  dar  A  entender  que  A 
la  vez  no  se  ha  de  couvenir  sobre  la  lioertad  de  los  prisoneros  espa- 
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fioles  que  estdn  en  poder  de  las  fucrzos  americiinaR  y  de  sua  anxiliares 
los  inaurrectoe  de  Cuba  y  Fijipinas? 

Quinto.  Tambieii  se  lia  de  convenir  en  el  tratado  sobre  la  adquisioion 
por  loa  Estados  Unidos  del  derecho  de  amarre  de  cablea  en  otros  sitioa 
bajo  la  jurisdiccioQ  de  EspaEa.  lEn  quiS  region  est^D  diclioa  aitiost 
Eata  fraae,  icompreiide  solamente  los  territorioa  de  Espana  en  el  Ori- 
ente  6  tambi6n  en  la  PeiiiiiBulaf 

Sexto.  8e  dice  aaimismo  qne  se  reiiovar&u  ciertoa  tratados  que  liasta 
ahoraeatuvieroii  en  vigor  entrc  loa  Estados  Unidos  y  Espaiia,  jGadlea 
aoii  estos  tratadosi 

Y  finalwente,  S^ptimo.  Dicen  los  Oomisarios  aniericaTios  qae  ai  loa 
espafioles  aceptan  final  y  concretaniente  su  proposicidn  y  laa  anteriores 
Bobre  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico  y  demtis  islas,  aer&  posible  &  la  Oouiiaion  en 
pleno  continnar  sua  sesiijiies  y  proceder  al  eatudio  y  arreglo  de  otros 
pantos,  {significan  estaa  fraaea  que  si  la  Oomisi^n  espafiola  no  acopta 
final  y  concretamente  dicbas  proposiciones^sin  uiodificadon  aaatancial, 
la  GomiNion  en  plcno  no  ooutlnuarS  sua  sesioneaf 

Os  ruego  y  en<;arezco  la  resolucion  de  eataa  dadas,  si  Jo  teneis  &  bien, 
Bobre  la  inteligencia  de  vueatra  proposici6n,  lo  m^s  pronto  que  os  sea 
posible,  para  que  la  Comiaioii  espaQola  pueda  dar  en  sesion  de  la  Comi- 
8i6n  en  pleno  la  eontestaci6n  que  considere  procedente, 

Aceptad,  Senot,  oa  lo  ruego,  el  testimonio  de  mi  distinguida  conaide- 
racion.  , 

E.  MOKTEEO  Efos 

Paris,  23  de  Noviembre  de  1898. 


{Translation.] 

Annex  i  to  Protoool  No.  IC. 


Mr.  William  R.  Day 

My  dear  Sir,  In  order  tbat  tbia  Oommiaaion  and,  if  necessary,  the 
Government  of  H,  C.  M,,  may  study  witb  a  full  and  exact  knowledge 
.the  proposition  which  cloai^a  the  memorandum  presented  at  yeaterday'a 
session  by  the  Oommiaaion  you  worthily  head,  the  translation  into 
Spanish  of  which  baa  jnst  been  completed,  it  becoinea  necessary  to  beg 
you  tbat  with  all  posaible  haste  you  will  be  pleaaed  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  following  points  of  said  proposition,  which  to  me  is 
obscure  and  vague: 

First.  Is  the  proposition  you  make  baaed  on  the  Spanish  colonies 
being  transferred  free  of  all  burdens,  all,  absolutely  all  outstanding 
obligations  and  debts,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  origin  and  purpoae,  remaining  thereby  chargeable  excluaively 
to  Spain  T 

Second.  la  the  offer  made  by  the  United  titatea  to  Spain  to  eatablish 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  similar  conditions  in  the  ports  of  the 
archipelago  for  vessels  and  merchandise  of  both  nations,  an  ofti'r  which 
is  preceded  by  the  assertion  that  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea  ia  to 
maintain  an  o)>en  door  to  the  world's  commerce,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
that  the  Teasels  and  goods  of  other  nations  are  to  enjoy  or  can  enjoy 
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the  same  privilege  {situamdn)  which  for  a  certain  time  is  granted  Chose 
of  SpaiD,  while  the  United  States  do  not  change  such  policyt 

Third.  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  having  stated  in  Lis  note  of  July  30 
last  that  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Bico  and  the  otiier 
islands  DOW  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  was  to  be  as  compensation  for  the  hisses  and  expenses 
of  the  United  States  daring  the  war,  and  of  the  damages  suffered  by 
their  citizens  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  what  claims  does  the 
proposition  relier  to  on  requiring  that  there  shall  be  inserted  in  ttie 
trejity  a  provision  for  the  mutual  relinquishment  of  all  claims,  indi- 
vidual and  national,  that  have  arisen  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
insurrection  in  Cuba  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  T 

Fourth.  Upon  stating  that  the  treaty  must  contain  an  agreement  as 
to  the  release  of  those  held  by  Spain  for  political  ofienses  connected 
■with  the  insurrections  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  is  it  desired  that  it 
be  taken  as  meaning  that  at  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  no  agreement 
as  to  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  forces  and  their  auxiliaries,  the  insurgents  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines! 

Fifth,  In  the  treaty  tliere  is  also  to  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  acquire- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  cabie  landing  privileges  in  other  places 
under  the  jurisdi<;tion  of  Spain.  Where  are  such  places?  Does  this 
sentence  only  include  territories  of  Spain  in  the  Orient,  or  in  the 
Peninsula  also! 

Sixth.  It  iH  also  said  that  certain  treaties  which  were  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  up  to  this  time  will  be  revived.  What 
are  tliese  treaties! 

And,  finally,  seventh.  The  American  Commissioners  say  that  if  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  accept  their  proposition  Anally  and  definitely 
and  the  previous  proposals  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico  and  other  islands,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Joint  Commission  to  continue  its  sessions  and 
proceed  to  the  examination  and  arrangement  of  other  points.  Do  these 
words  mean  that  if  the  Spanish  Commission  does  not  finally  and  defi- 
nitely accept  said  propositions  without  substantial  modifications,  the 
Joint  Commission  will  not  continue  its  sesi^ionsl 

I  beg  and  earnestly  request  you  to  settle  these  doubts,  should  you  be 
80  disposed,  as  to  the  meaning  of  your  proposition  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible,  in  order  that  the  Spanish  Commission  may,  in  a  session  of  the 
Joint  Commission,  furnish  the  reply  it  may  deem  proper. 

Accept,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  the  expression  of  my  distiuguished  consid- 
eration. 

Signed:    E.  Montkeo  EIos. 

PakiS,  November  32,  1898. 


Annex  2  to  Protocol  No,  16, 

United  States  and  Spanish  Peace  Commisstoh, 

United  States  OoMMitiSioNhiBS. 

Parts.  November  22, 1893, 
Sefior  Don  E.  Montbro  Rfos. 

My  dear  Sib,  Having  received  and  read  your  letter  of  today, 
touching  the  final  proposition  presented  by  the  American  Commission- 
ers at  yesterday's  conference,  I  hasten  to  answer  your  enquiries  seri- 
a(m,  first  stating  your  question,  and  then  giving  my  reply. 
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"First.  Is  the  propojitiuii  yon  iiuvke  based  on  the  Spanish  colonies 
being  traJisferred  free  oi'  ail  hnnteiis,  all,  absolutely  all  outstanding 
obligations  and  debts,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  whatever  may  have 
been  their  origin  and  purpose,  remaining  thereby  chargeable  exclusively 
to  Spain's" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  ODminissioners,in  their  paperof  yesterday,  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  might  receive  within  a  certain  time  "a  definite  and 
linal  aeceptamre"  of  their  proposal  as  to  the  Philippines,  and  also  "of 
the  demands  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  and  otiier  Spanish  Islands  in  the 
West  ludiea,  and  Guam,  in  the  form  in  which  those  demands  have  been 
]>rp  vision  ally  agreed  to." 

The  form  in  which  they  have  thus  been  agreed  to  is  found  in  the  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  American  Oommissioners  on  the  I7th  of  Octo- 
ber and  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  the  fith  conference,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Article  1.  Spain  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
and  title  to  Uuba. 

"Ae  riCLB  2.  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of 
Porto  Kico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Lruam  in  the  Ladrones," 

These  articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  assumption  of  debt  by  the 
United  States. 

In  this  relation,  I  desire  to  recall  the  statements  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  have  in  onr  conferences  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  articles  that  required  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  so-called  colonial  debts  of  Spain. 

To  these  statements  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

But,  in  respect  of  the  Pljilippiues,  the  American  Commissioners,  while 
including  the  cession  of  the  urchipelago  iu  the  article  in  which  Spain 
"  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  I'orto  itico  and  other  islands 
now  nuder  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island 
of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones,"  or  iu  an  iirticle  expressed  in  similar  words, 
will  agree  that  their  Government  shall  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  dollars  ($2(1,000,000). 

"Second.  Is  the  oiler  made  by  the  United  States  to  Spain  to  estab- 
lish for  a  certain  number  of  years  similar  conditions  in  the  ports  of  the 
archipelago  for  vessels  and  merchandise  of  both  nations,  an  oU'er  which 
is  preceded  by  the  assertion  that  the  palicy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
ttfaiutaiii  an  open  door  to  the  world's  couimecce,  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  that  the  vessels  and  goods  uf  other  uatious  are  to  enjoy  or  can 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  [situacion)  which  for  a  certain  time  is  granted 
those  of  Spain,  while  the  United  States  do  not  change  such  policy  T' 

The  declaration  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  that  of  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce  necessarily 
implies  that  the  offer  to  place  Spanish  vessels  and  merchandise  on  the 
same  tooting  as  American  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive.  But,  the 
ofl'er  to  give  Spain  that  privilege  for  a  term  of  years,  is  intended  to 
secure  it  to  her  for  a  certain  period  by  special  treaty  stipulation,  what- 
ever might  be  at  any  time  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States. 

"TItird.  The  Secretary  of  State  having  stated  in  his  note  of  July  30 
la^t  that  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Bico  and  the 
other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  iu  the  West  Indies,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  Ladrones,  was  to  be  as  com|)eiisation  for  the  losses  aud 
expenses  of  the  United  States  during  tlie  war,  and  of  the  dama^^es 
suffered  by  their  citizens  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  what 
claim/i  does  the  proposition  refer  to  un  requiring  that  there  shall  be 
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iosertcd  in  the  treaty  a  provision  for  the  mutual  i-c'iiiiiuialimeut  of  all 
claims,  individual  and  national,  tbat  have  ariseu  iioiu  the  begiuuing  of 
the  last  insurrection  in  Ouba  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  T" 

While  the  idea  doubtless  was  conveyed  in  the  note  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stilt©  of  the  United  States  of  the  30th  of  July  last  that  the  cession 
of  "  I'orto  llico  and  other  islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Ladroues, 
to  be  selected  by  the  United  States,"  was  requiied  on  grounds  of  iudeni- 
nity,  and  that  "on  similar  grounds  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
occupy  and  will  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pending  tlie 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  vliich  shall  determine  the  toutrol,  dis- 
position and  government  of  the  Phiiippiiies,"  no  definition  has  as  yet 
been  given  of  the  estent  or  precise  etfect  of  the  cessions  in  that  regard. 
The  American  Commisaioiiers  therefore  propose,  in  connection  with  the 
cessions  of  territory,  "the  mutual  relinquishment  of  all  claims  for 
indemnity,  national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  the  United  States 
against  Spain  and  of  Spain  against  the  United  States,  that  may  have 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to 
he  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace," 

And  I  may  add  that  this  offer  is  made  by  the  American  Commissioners 
in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having 
claims  tliat  come  within  the  foregoing  I'diuqaishmeut,  will,  on  tUo 
strength  thereof,  apply  to  their  own  Government  for  indemnity. 

As  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  questions  contained  in  your  letter, 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  they  do  not  relate  to  matters  concerning 
which  the  American  (Jommiasioners  stated  that  the  acceptance  of  our 
proposals  within  the  time  mentioned  would  be  a  condition  of  continuing 
the  conferences.  TheAmerican  (Jommissioners  confined  that  condition 
to  their  proposals  touching  Onba,  Porto  iiico  and  other  Spanish  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  Gnatn,  and  the  I'hilipjiines.  In  respect  of  the  other 
matters  referred  to,  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  "treat",  in  case 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  should  remove  tlie  obstacle  to  so  doing,  by 
a  de Unite  and  tinal  acceptance  of  the  proposals  abovementioned,  the 
refusal  of  which  would  render  the  coutinuauce  of  the  conferences 
impracticable. 

lu  what  I  have  just  said,  you  will  find  an  answer  to  your  seventh 
question. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  specify  at  tliis  moment  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  your  fourtli,  fifth  and  sixth  ques- 
tions, since,  if  our  proposals  in  regard  to  Cuba,  I'orto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  are 
not  accepted,  the  negotiations  will  end.  I  deem  it  proper,  however, 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  anticipate,  to  say,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  subject  of  your  fourth  question,  that  the  American  Commissioners 
would  exjiect  to  treat  for  the  release  of  ]>risoner8  on  the  basis  of  abso- 
lute equality.  All  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  possession  of  tlie  American 
forces  would  necessarily  be  release<l  as  the  result  of  a  treaty  of  peace; 
and  the  American  Commissioners  would  be  willing  to  stipulate  that 
their  Government  would  undertake  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  and  the  FhiUppines. 

With  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  process  of  translating  your 
letter  has  somewhat  delayed  my  reply,  1  beg  you  to  accept,  my  dear 
sir,  the  expressiou  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

Signed:  Wiu^iam  R,  Day. 
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Annex  3  to  rEoiocoL  No.  16. 

OOMlSli^N  PARA  LA  NEG00IA0I6k  DB  LA  PAZ  CON  LOS  ESTAD03  UKIDOb. 

Hon.  M,  William  R.  Day, 

Presidente  de  la  Oomindn  americana  para  la  paz  con  Enpaiia. 

Mitt  SbSob  aifo  db  mi  distinguida  oonsideraoi6m.  A  flu  de 
ailelantar  caanto  sea  posiblo  loa  trabajos  que  por  ambos  Gobiemos  4 
una  y  otra  (Jomisi'in  ban  sido  encomendados,  y  que  ya  requioren  una 
proxima  termiiiaci6Q,  ruego  d  Vd.,  en  nombre  de  esta  Oomiaiiin  que  se 
sirva proponer  A  lade  sudignapresidencia  si  est^ dispueata  d  acceptar 
por  via  de  traiisaccidn  sobre  la  soberaiiia  del  Arcbipi61ago  Filipino 
cualquiera  de  las  tres  proposiciones  siguientes: 

A. — "  Eenuncia  de  Espaiia  ii  bu  soberanfa  on  Onba  y  cesidn  de  Puerto 
Eieo  y  demds  Antillas,  Isla  de  Guam  en  las  Ladrones  y  Archipi^lago 
Filipino,  incliiso  Mindanao  y  Joli5,  fi  loa  Estados  Uniilos,  habiendo  de 
BatisfaRcr  estoa  A  Espaiia  la  cantidad  de  cien  millones  de  dollars 
i$IOO,000,000)  en  compeDsaci6n  de  su  soberania  en  el  arcbipi^lago  y  de 
las  obras  de  utilidad  pfiblica tgecutadas  durante  sadominacidn  eutodas 
las  islas  de  Oriente  y  Occidente  cnya  soberania  renuncia  y  cede." 

B. — "Cesi6n  AIob  Estados  Unido-sdela  IslaCueayeen  lasCarolinaa, 
del  derecho  de  amarre  de  un  cable  en  cualquiera  de  ellas  6  de  las 
Marianas,  inientras  sean  del  dominio  de  Espafia,  y  del  Areliipielago 
Filipino  propiamente  diclio,  o  sea  empezando  por  el  Norte,  de  las  Islaa 
Hatanes,  Babuyanes,  Lnz6n,  Visayas  y  todas  las  denies  que  signen  al 
Sur  liastael  mar  de  Jolo,  reservdiidose  Espana  al  Sur  de  este  mar  las 
Islas  de  Mindanao  y  Jolo,  que  iiunca  ban  formado  parte  del  Arcbi- 
pii5Iago  Filipino  propiamente  dicho. 

"1x18  Estados  Unidos  en  coinpensaeion  de  las  islas  aobredichaa,  del 
derecbo  de  amarre  del  cable  y  de  las  obras  publicas  ejecutadas  por 
Espana  en  aqnelJas  islas  durante  su  dominacion,  abonardn  d  Espana 
la  cantidad  de  cincuenta  millones  de  dollars  ($50,000,000)." 

C — "  EspaSa  renuncia  ^  su  soberanfa  en  Cuba  y  cede  gratnitamente 
&  los  Estados  Unidos  el  Archipi^lago  Filipino  propiamente  dicbo,  ade- 
mSs  de  Puerto  Rico  y  denies  Antillas  y  la  Isla  de  Guam  que  cede  en 
compensacidu  de  los  gastos  de  guerra  ^  indemnizaciones  deciudadanos 
americanos  por  dai^os  eufridos  desde  el  principio  de  la  Ultima  insurrec- 
cion  cubana: 

"Los  Estados  Unidos  y  Espafia  someterdn  A  un  tribunal  arbitral 
cables  son  las  deudas  y  obligaeiones  de  car^cter  colonial,  que  deban 
pasar  con  las  islas  cuya  soberania  Espana  renuncia  y  cede." 

Kuego  &  Vd.  que  esa  Comisiou  se  sirva  deliberar  sobre  cada  una  de 
estas  proposiciones  por  si  considera  acceptable  cualquiera  de  ellas, 
com  ani  condom  el  0  si  lo  tiene  4  bi{'n  antes  del  lunes  prdximo  28  del  cor- 
riente  6  teuiendo  formado  ya  bu  juicio  para  diclio  dia  (que  es  el  fijado 
en  la  fitinia  proposicion  de  esa  Gomisii5n),  en  que  podran  reunirse  ambas 
en  pleno  &  la  bora  aeostumbrada  de  lasdosdelatarde-yencuya  8esi6n 
esta  Oomi8i6n  eapafiola  darst  sn  delinitiva  contestacion,  de  que,  segiin 
la  de  la  americana,  habrii  de  depender  la  continuacidn  6  terminaci6n  de 
estas  conferenciae. 

Queda  de  Vd.  con  la  mayor  consideraci^n  atento  servidor  q.  I.  b,  1,  ni. 
E.  MuNTEBO  Rios 

Pabis,  23  de  Koviembre  de  1898. 
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noil.  William  K.  Day, 

President  of  the  American  Commission  for  Peace  tcifh  Spain. 
Mv  DBAE  AHD  ESTBKMBD  SiE,  In  order  to  pusli  to  tLo  utmost  the 
work  whicli  has  been  entrusted  by  the  two  Governments  to  one  and 
tlie  other  Commission  and  which  now  requirea  a  prompt  termination, 
I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  this  Commission,  to  be  pleased  to  propose  to 
that  worthily  headed  by  you  whether  it  is  willing  to  ac<^ept,  by  way  of 
compromise  in  re  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  any 
of  the  three  propositions  toUowing: 

A.  "  Kelinquishment  by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and 
cession  of  Porto  Eico  and  other  Antilles,  Island  of  Guam  in  tlie 
Ladrones  and  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  including  Mindanao  and 
SnJu,  to  the  United  Slates,  the  latter  paying  to  Spain  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  million  ($100,000,000)  dollars  as  compensation  for  her  sover- 
eignty iu  the  Archipelago  and  the  works  of  public  utility  she  has  exe- 
cuted during  her  rule  in  all  the  islands  of  the  East  and  West  the 
sovereignty  over  which  she  relinquishes  and  cedes." 

B.  "Cession  to  the  United  [rotates  of  the  Ishmd  of  Cusaye  in  the 
Carolines,  of  the  right  to  land  a  cable  on  any  of  these  or  of  the  Marianas, 
while  they  remain  under  Spanish  rule,  and  (cesidn)  of  the  Philippine 
Arehijielago  proper,  that  ia,  beginning  on  the  N^orth,  the  Islands  of 
Eatau(^s,  Babuyanes,  Laz6a,  Visayas,  and  all  the  others  following  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  Sulu  Sea,  Spain  reserving  to  the  south  of  this  sea  the 
Islands  of  Mindanao  and  Sulii  which  have  uever  formed  a  part  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  proper. 

"The  United  States,  as  compensation  for  said  islands,  for  the  right 
to  land  cables  and  for  the  public  works  executed  by  Spain  iu  said  islands 
during  her  rule,  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  fifty  million  ($50,000,000) 
dollars." 

C.  "Spain  relinquishes  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  gratuitously 
cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Philippine  Archipelago  pioper,  besides 
Porto  Bico,  the  other  West  Indies  and  the  Island  of  Guam,  which  she 
cedes  as  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  as  indemnity  to 
American  citizens  for  injuries  suffered  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Cuban  insurrection. 

"The  United  States  and  Spain  will  submit  to  an  arbitral  tribunal 
what  are  the  debts  and  obligations  of  a  colonial  character  which  should 
pass  with  the  islands  the  sovereignty  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  and 
cedes." 

I  beg  you  that  said  Commission  be  pleased  to  deliberate  over  each  of 
these  propositions  so  that,  should  it  consider  anyone  of  them  acceptable, 
it  may  be  communicated  to  me,  should  you  be  so  disposed,  before  Mon- 
day next,  the28tb  instant,oryour  mind  being  already  made  up,  on  that 
day  (which  is  the  one  set  in  the  last  proposition  of  the  said  Commission) 
when  the  two  Commissions  may  meet  jointly  at  the  usual  hour  of  two, 
p.  m.,  at  which  session  this,  the  Spanish  Commission,  will  give  its  final 
reply,  upon  which,  according  to  the  answer  of  the  Ameticau,  must 
depend  the  continuation  or  termination  of  these  conferences. 

I  remain,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  your  obedient  servant. 
Signed!  K.  Monteko  IU09. 

Paeis,  November  33, 1898. 
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Umited  States  akd  Spanish  Peace  Commission. 

Ukitbd  States  CoMMissiONKRa. 

Faris.  November  26, 1898. 

Mt  deab  Sir,  Your  letter  dated  the  23rd  instant,  in  which  yon 
propose,  by  way  of  compromise,  the  adoption  of  one  of  three  alternative 
I)ropo8itioii8,  in  place  of  the  proposition  snbmitted  by  the  American 
CommissionerB  at  our  last  conference,  was  not  received  by  me  till  the 
evening  of  the  24th. 

I  at  once  had  it  carefnlly  translated,  and,  in  compliance  with  yonr 
request,  laid  it  before  my  associates. 

We  maturely  considered  it,  and,  althongh  our  last  proposition,  which 
was  submitted  under  instructions,  was  expressly  dedared  to  be  final, 
we  decided,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  communicate 
your  proposals  to  our  Government. 

Its  answer  has  jnst  been  received;  and,  as  we  anticipated,  it  instructs 
U8  to  adiieve  (o  tlie  linal  proposition  which  we  have  already  submitted. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  my  associates  and  myself,  during  the  long 
course  of  the  negotialions,  Lave,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  our 
Government,  given  the  most  deliberate  attention  to  everything  in  the 
way  of  argument  or  of  suggestion  that  has  been  brought  to  our  notice, 
in  the  hope  that  ^ome  basis  of  mutual  agreement  might  be  found.  But, 
unfortunately,  our  discussions  seemed  to  divide  us,  rather  than  to  bring 
us  together,  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  a  common  accord. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  American  Commissioners,  acting 
upon  explicit  instructions,  offered  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  all 
the  concessions  which  their  Government  was  able  to  make  concerning 
the  particular  matters  embraced  in  the  proposition  the  acceptance  of 
which  was  made  a  condition  of  further  negotiations. 

As  I  stated  iti  my  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  if  that  proposition  should 
be  accepted,  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  paper  submitted  by  the  American  Commissioners  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, would  become  the  subject  of  negotiations,  and,  in  regard  to  them, 
I  should  hope  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  American  Commissioners  expect  to  be  present  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday  nest  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
answer  to  their  final  proposition. 

I  remain,  with  the  highest  consideration,  your  obedient  servant. 
Signed:  William  E.  Day. 

Seiior  Don  E.  Monteeo  Eios,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 


Protocol  No.  17.  Protocolo  No.  17. 

„     -              „  ,,         ,      „„  .,„„„  CoR/erencia  del  30  de  Noviembre  de 

Conference  of  November  30, 1898.  ^SOS 

Present:  On    the    part   of   the  Presentes  Por  parte  delosEsta- 

Dni ted  States :  Messrs :  Day,  Davis,  dos  Unidos  de  Ami^rica.     los  Seno- 

Frye,  Gray,  Keid,  Moore,  Fergus-  res  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Eeid, 

son.  Moore,  Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs:  Por  parte  de  Esparla  los  Seno- 
Moutoro  Uios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica,  res  Montero  Efos,  Aharxuza,  Gar- 
Villa  Urrntia,  Cerero,  Ojeda.  niea, Villa- Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 
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Tbe  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  aud  approved. 

Tbe  President  of  tlie  American 
GomiiiiBsion  presented  a  draft  of 
articles  with  reference  to  the  con- 
clusion of  adefluitivetreaty,in  the 
first  part  of  which  draft  were  in- 
cluded tlie  articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Secretaries  for  submission 
to  the  Joint  Oommisslon,  in  rela- 
tion to,  the  matters  comprised  in 
the  proposition  accepted  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  at  the  last 
session. 

The  Joint  Commission  then  pro 
ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
draft,  article  by  article,  and,  after 
discussing  some  of  the  articles,  de- 
cided to  adjourn  the  session,  and 
to  continue  the  discussion  at  the 
next  conference,  which  was  fixed 
for  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  December, 
at  three  o'clock,  p.  m. 

William  It.  Da? 

OusHMAM  K.  Davis 

"Wm  P  Frye 

Ceo.  Gray 

WniTELAW  Rbid. 

John  B.  Muoeb. 


Fa(5  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesii^n  anterior. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisidn 
Americana  preaentaun  proyecto  de 
articulos  para  la  conclusion  de  un 
tratado  de  paz  deflnitivo,  en  cnya 
parte  primera  estiin  incluidos  los 
que  fueron  acordaiios  en  tre  los  Sec- 
retaries de  ambas  Oomisiones  para 
ser  sometidos  &  la  Oomision  en 
pleno,  reliitivosd  las  materias  com- 
prendidas  en  la  proposicion  acep- 
tada  por  los  Coraisarios  Espanoles 
en  la  liltima  sesitin. 

La  Oomisiiin  en  pleno  proeedio 
entonces  al  examen  de  los  articnlos 
uno  por  uno  y  despu^s  de  discutir 
algnnos  de  ellos,  decidirt  levantar 
la  sesion  y  continuar  la  discusioii 
en  la  prrixima  Conferencia,  que  se 
iijo  para  el  Juevea  1°  de  Diciembre 
&  las  2  P.  M. 

E.  MONTBRO   RfOS 
E.  DE   AllARZTJZA 

J.  BE   GaUHICA 

W.  R,  DE  VlLLA-TjRRUTIA 

ItAFABL   CkEEKO 

Emilio  db  Ojeda 


Peotooot,  No,  18. 
Conference  of  December  2, 1898,       Confer, 


The  session  which  was  to  have 
been  held  yesterday  having  been 
postponed  by  mutual  agreement, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  time  to  exam- 
ine the  modiflcatious  and  addi- 
tions proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  to  the  draft  of  a 
treaty  presented  by  the  American 
Commissioners  at  the  session  of 
November  30,  the  two  Commis- 
sions met  to-day  at  two  p.  m., 
there  being 

Present  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  Messrs :  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  iteid,  Moore, 
Fergusson. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Montero  Rios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
Villa- Urrutia,  Ceiero,  Ujcda. 


PROTOCOLO  No  18. 

a  del  2  Piciembrede  1893. 


Aplazada  de  comdn  acuerdo  )a 
conferencia  que  debi6  celebrarse 
ayer  por  falta  de  tiempo  para  ex- 
aminar  las  modificnciones  y  adi- 
eioneii  propnestas  por  los  Comisa- 
rios  Espanoles  al  proyecto  de  Trat- 
ado ])resentado  por  los  Comisarios 
Americanos  en  la  seai^n  del  30  de 
Novienibre,  reunit^ronse  hoy  k  las 
2  p.  m.  ambas  Comisiones  liall^n- 


Presentes    Por    parte    de     los 

Estadoa  Unidos  de  America:  los 
Senores  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray, 
Reid,  Moore,  Fergnsson. 

Por  parte  de  Espafia :  los  Senores 
Montero  Eios,  Abnrzuza,  (larnica, 
Villa  Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 
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The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
eession  wEts  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  observed  that  at  the 
last  session  he  had  presented  a 
draft  of  articles  for  a  final  treaty, 
and  asked  the  Spanish  Oommis- 
siouers  if  they  had  examined  it, 
and  were  reiiily  to  give  their  reply. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  answered  that  he  had 
consulted  his  Government,  and 
that  he  could  not  reply  until  he  had 
received  itsinatrnetions;  but  that, 
in  any  case,  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sion was  not  iiieliiiod  to  treat  of 
subsidiary  points  aa  the  American 
Commissiou  desired,  without  hav- 
ing first  disposed  of  all  the  points 
essential  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  asked  the  President  of 
the  Spanish  Commission  whether 
he  could  state  when  he  would  re- 
ceive the  ijjstructious;  and  the 
latterreplied  that  he  would  proba- 
bly receive  them  to-day  or  to  mor- 
row. 

The  American  Commissioners 
proposed  that  the  Commission  pro- 
ceed to  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  articles  presented  by  them 
that  were  not  taken  up  at  the  last 
session.  The  President  of  the 
Spanish  Commission  observed  that 
as  those  articles  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  comprising  the  first 
eight  articles  examined  and  ap- 
proved at  the  last  session  with  tlie 
exception  of  ftmr  points,  three  of 
which  the  Ameiicatis  were  to  ex- 
amine and  the  Iburth  of  which  was 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Spaniards 
to  their  Government,  and  as  the 
other  part  also  was  dependent 
upon  instructions  from  that  Gov- 
ernment, he  deemed  it  useless  to 
esamiue  and  discuss  the  latter 
part.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
stated  that  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Spanish  Commiissioii  had 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  American  Commissiou  a 
draft  of  other  articles  which  must 
necessarily  form  part  of  the  treaty 


Fn4  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesi6n  anterior. 

Ell  Presidente  de  la  Oomisida 
Americana  recuerda  que  en  la  dlti- 
ma  sesidn  presentd  an  proyecto  de 
articulos  para  an  tratado  defluitivo 
y  pregunta  A  los  Oomisarios  Espa- 
noles  si  lo  han  examinado  y  estliu 
dispueatos  a  dar  una  contestacidu 

Kl  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6a 
Espauola  manifiesta  que  ha  con- 
saltado  ^  sa  Gobiemo  y  no  puede 
ooiitestar  hasta  haber  reoibido  sua 
instrnccioues ;  pero  de  todos  modes 
no  esti  dispuesta  la  Comisiou 
B3[>ariotaa  tratar  de  los  pantos  ac- 
cessories que  desea  la  Americana 
Bill  que  antes  se  haya  conclnido 
con  todo  lo  relativo  ^  lo  que  con- 
stituye  eseucialmente  el  Tratado  de 
I>ai5. 

El  Presidente  de  la  (!omisi6a 
Americana  pregunta  al  de  la  Espan 
nola  si  puede  decirle  cuando  reci- 
bira  dichas  uistruccioues,  y  el 
Presidente  de  la  Comisi^n  Espanola 
contesta  que  probablemeute  las 
recibirti  de  hoy  6,  manana. 

Proponen  los  Comisarios  Ameri- 
canos que  se  proeeda  &  la  lectura 
y  disuusion  de  los  articulos  por 
ellos  propnestos  que  no  fueron  ex- 
aminados  en  la  sesion  anterior  y 
el  I'residente  de  la  Comision  Es- 
pafiola  hace  observarque  dividit^n- 
dose  dichos  articulos  en  dos  par- 
tes: una  eompuesta  de  los  oclio 
primeros  articulos  ya  examinaday 
aprobada  en  la  ultima  sesion  salvo 
cuatro  puntos  tres  de  los  cnales 
qaedaron  los  Americanos  en  esta- 
diar  y  el  i^  quedaroii  los  Espanoles 
en  conaultar  si  sa  Gobierno,  y  la 
otra  pendiente  tiimbii^n  deinNtruc- 
ciones  de  su  Gobierno,  cree  iufitil 
examinar  y  discutir  esfa  filtima. 
En  cambio  hace  presente  que  el 
Secretario  General  de  la  Comision 
Espanola  ha  entregado  al  de  la 
Americanaelproyectodelosdem^s 
articulos  que  debcn  formar  parte 
necesariamentedel  Tratado  depaz 
y  sobre  los  cnales  hasta  el  presente 
memento  la  Comisi6n  Americana 
iijt<la  lia  contestado  y  adenitis  que 
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of  peace  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  American  Comniiasioncrfi  had 
not  as  yet  given  an  answer;  and 
further  that  the  American  Coin- 
miasion  waa  to  have  consulted  its 
Government  and  to  give  an  answer 
today  on  the  three  points  above 
mentioned  as  tlorming  a  part  ot 
some  of  the  eight  articlea  already 
approved,  which  answer  was  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  agreement 
previously  reached  upon  these  ar- 
ticles might  be  enlarged;  and  that, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
in  the  discussion  the  natural  order, 
he  considered  It  requisite  that  tlm 
articles  that  were  indispensable  lo 
such  treaty  shonld  be  completid 
by  the  answer  of  the  American 
Commissioners  before  passing  on 
to  the  discussion  of  points  of  minor 
interest  which  did  not  aftect  the 
concluding  of  peace,  though  tliis 
did  not  imply  that  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  did  not  entertain 
the  desire  to  take  them  up  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  American  Commissioners 
insisted  that  these  subsidiary 
points  be  taken  up,  or  ail  discus- 
sion be  postponed  until  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  shall  have 
received  instructionsto  treat  upon 
all  the  points  which  have  been 
submitted  to  them. 

The  Presideut  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  lield  to  his  oi>inion, 
insisting  that  even  after  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government  with 
respect  to  the  subsidiary  points 
were  received,  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission would  not  discuss  them 
until  after  the  termination  of  the 
discussion  of  the  articles  which  it 
had  presented,  and  which  related 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  proper.  Tlie 
American  Commission  having  in- 
quired as  to  what  were  the  tliree 
points  to  which  the  President  of 
the  Spanish  Conunission  had  above 
referred,  which  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  to  examine,  he  re- 
plied that  they  were  as  follows: 
The  extending  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  of  the  commercial  treatment 
granted  to  Spain  in  the  I'hiiip- 
T  P 15 
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la  Comi8i<^n  Americana  qued6  en 
consultar  &  su  Gobierno  y  en  dar 
hoy  contestaciiin  sobre  dichos  tres 
indicadoB  puntos  relatives  ^  al- 
gunos  de  los  ocho  articulos  apro- 
bados  que  faltaban  para  ampjiar 
sobre  dichos  puntos  el  acuerdo  ya 
tornado  sobre  aquellos  y  que  por 
tanto,  con  objeto  de  guardar  en  la 
discusion  el  ordeu  natural,  con- 
sidera  necesario  que  se  completen 
estos  articulos  indispensables  de 
(lichoTratadocon  la  con  testae  ion  de 
ios  Comisarios  Americanos,  antes 
de  pasar  A  discutir  ])uri  tos  demenor 
interes  que  no  afecton  A  la  conclu- 
sion de  la  paz,  lo  cual  no  quioie 
decir  que  los  Comisarios  Esparmlus 
no  teiigan  el  doseo  de  tratar  opor- 
tunameute  de  ellos. 


Insisten  Ios  Comisarios  Ameri 
caiioa  en  que  deben  ser  examina- 
dos  estos  puntos  subsidiarios  6 
renunciarse  ^  toila  discusion  hasta 
que  los  Comisarios  Espanolcs  iia- 
yau  recibido  instrncciones  paia 
tratar  sobre  todos  los  puntos  que 
les  hayan  sido  sometidos. 

Miiutiene  el  Presideiite  do  la 
Comisioii  Espanola  su  opini6n  iu- 
sistii'udos  en  que  aun  despues  de 
recibidas  las  instrncciones  de  su 
Gobierno  sobre  tales  puntos  acces- 
orios  la  Comisiou  Espafiola  no  en- 
trarA  &  discutirlos  sino  despues 
que  se  haya  terminado  la  discusion 
de  los  articulos  qne  tiene  j)resent- 
ado  y  que  son  relativos  al  Tratado 
de  paz  propriainento  dicho,  y  liab- 
i(;ndole  preguntado  la  Comision 
Americana  cuales  erau  los  tres  pun- 
tos ^  que  se  referta  el  Presidente 
de  la  Comi8i6n  Espanola  y  que  de- 
biim  ser  esamiuados  por  la  Com- 
isiou Americana,  contcsta  que  son 
tres,  A  saber:  ampliacion  4  Cuba  y 
Puirto  Itico  del  trato  comercial 
coucedido  A  Espafia  en  Filipinaa; 
repatriacion  por  cuenta  de  ambas 
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pines;  the  repatriation  at  the  ex-  nac-ionea  delos  prisioneros  heclioa, 
peiise  of  both  nations  of  the  i)ri3-  ydevolucioii  iiEspafia del  material 
oners  taken,  and  the  return  to  de  guerra  en  Cuba  y  Puerto  liico 
Spain  of  the  war  material  in  Cuba  de  qne  ya  no  huljieran  dispnesto 
and  Porto  Ilico  with  respect  to  las  Oomisiones  de  evacaacion,  ])or- 
■wliich  the  evacuation  commissions  que  en  ouanto  al  existente  en  Fili- 
had  not  come  to  a  decision,  since  pinas  entieiide  el  Presidente  quo 
such  material  in  the  Philippines,  pertenecia  Ji  Espaiia.  Anad©  que 
he  understood,  belonged  to  Spain,  por  su  parte  la  Uomiaion  Espaunla 
He  added  that  the  Spanish  Oom-  se  comprometi6  &  consultar  acerca 
mission  ha<i  i)romi8ed  to  consult  its  del  mantenimiento  del  orden  pub- 
Government  re{{arding  the  main-  lieoenPilipinasyquesiloBOomisa- 
tenanceof  public  order  in  the  Phil-  rios  Americanos  estiin  dispuestos 
ippine»<,  and  that  if  the  American  &  aeeptar  la  discusidn  d  qne  les  in- 
Commiasioners  were  ready  to  enter  vita,  iJl  se  compromete  sin  haber 
upon  the  discussion  to  which  they  reeibido  instrucciones  k  dar  sobre 
were  invited,  he  would,  witliout  este  panto  una  respuesta  catego- 
liaviug  received  instrnctions,  un-  ricaque  suGobieruoconfia  en  que 
dertake  to  give  a  categorical  an-  ratiflcard. 
swer  upon  this  point,  which  answer 
he  was  confident  his  Government 
would  ratify. 

The  discussion  continued,  the  Oontinnola  discnsi^n  niantenieu- 
American  Commissioninsistingon  do  la  Comision  Americana  su  pro- 
its  proposal  todiscuss  thewholeof  poaito  dediscntirei  conjuntode  su 
its  draft,  or  to  postpone  all  discus-  proyecto  6  de  aplazar  toda  dis- 
aion  until  the  Spanish  Commission  casion  hasta  que  la  Eapauola  tenga 
should  have  instructions  upon  all  instruccionessobretodossnsestre- 
point*  The  Spanish  Commission,  roos,  y  sosteuiendo  la  Espafiola  su 
holding  to  its  opinion  that  it  was  criterio  de  qne  est^n  debidamente 
duly  authorized  to  treat  upon  antorizadosatratardecuantocons- 
eveiything  essential  to  the  treaty  tituye  el  Tratado  de  paz  esencial- 
of  i>eace,  and  therefore  ready  to  mentedicho,ydispTiesto8portanto 
sign  its  articles  at  once,  but  deter-  A  flrmar  eus  clfiusulas  al  pnnto; 
mined  not  flrst  to  treat  of  those  pero  resueltos  A  no  tratar  antes 
jiiiinta  which  are  not  easential  to  aquellos  puntoa  que  no  son  esen- 
the  treaty,  asked  that ita  readiness  cialeaddicho tratado, deseanconate 
todiscusaiuthenatnralorderwhat-  en  el  acta  su  disposici^n  4  seguir 
everrelateddirectlytothetreatyof  discutiendo  por  suorden  natural 
peace,  be  spread  upon  the  minutes,  cuanto  &  dicho  Tratado  de  paz  di- 
rectamente  se  refiere. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  Repitense  los  argumentos  por 
having  been  repeated,  the  Presi-  unay  otra  iiarte  y  habiendo  mani- 
deiit  of  the  American  Commission  festado  el  Presidente  de  la  Comi- 
stated  that  he  as  well  as  his  col-  si6n  Americana  que  tatito  61  como 
leagues  hoped  that  the  relations  sua  colegas  esperaban  qne  no  se 
of  the  two  wHintries  might  not  be  limitarian  las  relaciones  de  ambos 
limited  to  the  strict  terras  of  a  paises  d  las  condiciones  estrictas 
treaty  of  |»eace,  but  rather  that  de  un  Tratado  d©  paz,  siuo  que 
an  agreement  might  be  reached  podrfa  llegarse  &  un  acuerdo  sobre 
for  mutual  concessions  which  mntnas  concesiones  beneficiosas 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  Guv-  para  ambos  Gobiernos  y  que  fo- 
erunients  and  promote  the  cordial-  mentarian  la  cordialidad  en  sua 
ity  in  their  relations.  The  Presi-  relaciones,  el  Presidente  de  la  Co- 
dent  of  the  Spanish  Commission  rnrsion  Espafiola  manifesto  que 
stated  that  this  was  also  the  desire  tales  eran  tambi^n  los  deseoa  de 
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of    the    Spanish    OommiasiODers,  loa  Comisarios  Bapanoles  pero  quo 

but  that  to  his  mind  it  wonld  be  en  an  seotir  cuaiito  mfiB  satisfac- 

easier  to  reach  an  uiuleratanding  toriaa  fueaen  las  solucioues  dadas 

upon  the  less  importiint  points  if  d  loa  articiilos  indispensables  del 

the  decisions  arrived   at  on-  the  Tratado  de  paz  mAs  ae  facilitaria 

necessary  articles  of  the  treaty  of  lainteligeiiciadquepodriallegarae 

peace  were  satisfactory.  respecto    de   los    dem^s    puntos 
menoa  importaiites. 
The    American    Commissioners        Los  Comisarioa  Americanos  pro- 

pnipoKed  to  adjourn  the  session  in  pusieron  aplazar  la  aeaion  6,  flu  de 

oilier  that  the  instructions  awaited  dar  lugar  A  que  llegasen  las  ius- 

by   the   Spanish    Commissioners  traccionea   que    aguardaban    loa 

might  arrive,  and  to  examine  the  Comisarioa  EapaiioleB  y  A  estudiar 

articles  presented  by  the  latter.  los  articuloa  por  estos  presentatlos. 
The     Spanish     Commissioners        Acordado  asi  por  la   Comisi6n 

agreed  tothis,and  the  aessinii  was  Espaiiola  se  aplazo  la  aesidn  para 

adjourned  till  Saturday,  the  3rd  el  sAbado  3  del  corrieiite  ^  laB  2, 

instant,  at  two  p.  m.  p.  ni. 

William  E.  Dat  K  Montbeo  Kiog 

CusHMAN  K,  Davis  Jt,  db  Abarzuza 

WM  P  PrYB  J.  DB  Garnioa 

Geo.  Gray  W  R  db  Villa  TJrruiia 

WniTELAW  Ebid.  Eafabl  Obrbro 

Joui4  B.  MooRB.  Emilio  db  Ojbda 


Protocol  Ko.  19  Protocolo  Ko.  19. 

Conference  of  December  5,  W98.  Confcrencia  del  5  Diciembre  de  It    '>. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  A  peticidn   de  los    Comisarios 

Commissioners  the  session  which  Americanos  la  sesi^n   que  debi6 

was  to  have  been  held  on  Satnr-  celebrarseelSabado.'Sdeicorriente 

day  the  3rd  instant  was  postponed  fue  aplazada  para  iioy  a  las  3,  hal- 

until  today  at  three  p.  m.,  when  Idndose  en  dichos  dia  y  hora 
there  were 

Present    On    the    part  of   the  Presentes    Por    parte    de    los 

United     States:     Messra:     Day,  Estados  Unidos  de  Am«^riea:  los 

Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore,  Senorea   Day  JJavia   Frye    Gray 

Fergusson.  Eeid  Monre,  Fergnasou. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs:  Poi' parte deEspaiia; loa Senores 

Montero  Rios,  Abarzuzaj  Garniea,  Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Gariiica, 

Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda.  ViUaUrmtia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding  Fue  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 

session  waa  read  and  approved.  la  sesi6n  anterior. 

The  President  of  the  American  Pregunta  el    Presidente  de  la 

Commission  asked  the  President  Comision  Americana  al  Presidente 

oftheSpaniahCommiaaion  whether  de  la  Comision  Espanola  si  ha  reci- 

he  had  received  inatruetiona  from  bido  instrncciones  de  an  Gohieruo 

hia    Government     touching     the  relativaa  fi  los  puntos  que  la  Oomi- 

pointa   on    which    the    American  sion  americana  deseaha  trater,  y  el 

Commissioners  desired  to  treat.  Presidente  de  la  Comision  Espanola 

The  President  of  the   Spanish  contesta  que  en  efecto  las  ha  reci- 

Oommissioa  replied  that  lie  had  in  bido  pero  que  reitera  so  prop6slto 
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fact  received  tliem;  but  he  reiter-  de  no  tratur  dicfaos  puiitos  hasta 

ated  his  puriiose  not  to  take  up  que  ae  hayan  discntido  y  aprobado 

til o Be  points  until  the  matters  in-  deliiiitivairictitelosaKuntosqiieson 

hereutinand essential totlietreaty  inlierentes  y  eseudales  al  Tratado 

of  peace  proper  should  be  diaciissed  de  paz  propiamente  dicbo. 
and  finally  approved. 

It  was  ngreed  that  theCoiiunis-        Se    convino    en    comenzar   por 

eious  should  communicate  to  each  coniunicarae  amliaa  Cotnisiones  las 

other  the  answers  of  their  reapee-  contestacionea  reapectivas  de  sus 

tive  Governments  to  the  questions  Gobieruos  &  Jos   pontos  qne  les 

previously    submitted     to    them,  faeron  sonietidoa  anteriormente  y 

The  President  of  the  American  maniflesta   el    Preaidente  de  la 

ComraiBsion    sfcited,   in    the  first  Comisi(3n   Americana    en    primer 

place,  that  his  Government  was  lugar,   que  su  Gobierno  no  est^ 

not  willing  to  grant  and  embody  dispuesto  ^  coiiceder  y  consignar 

in  the  treaty  of  peace  the  exten-  en  este  Tratado  depaa  la  extension 

sion  to  Porto  Eico  and  Cnba  of  d  Puerto  Bico  y  A  Cuba  del  trato 

the  commercial  treatment  ofl'ered  comercial  ofrecido  h  Espana  du- 

to  Spain  in  the  Philippines  for  ten  rante  die?,  afios  en  Filipinaa;  pero 

years;   but  that,  recognizing  the  que   reconocieiido  la  ooveniencia 

advisability  of  concluding  a  com-  de  que  ee  pacte  un  acuerdo  conier- 

mcrcial    agreement    between    the  cial  entreamboapaises,  podria  tra- 

countries,   the    anbject   might  be  tarse  este  asauto  en  un  tratado  de 

treated  of  in  a  general  commercial  comercio. 
convention. 

With  respect  to  the  return  and        Respecto  de  la  devolncidn  y  tras- 

tranaportation  at  the  expense  of  porte  por  cuenta  de  una  y  otra 

each  nation  of  the  prisoners  talien  Nacion  de  loa  prisioneros  heclios 

by  it,  it  was  agreed,  as  an  addi-  por  cada  una  de  ellaa,  se  acuerda 

tion  to  Article  VIII,  tliat  Spain  como    adicion    al   Articulo   Vlll, 

and    the    United    States    should  que  Eepana  y  loa  Bstadoa  TJnidos 

transport  them  at  their  expense  los    trasportarSn    &,    su   costa    al 

to  the  nearest  port  of  their  respeo-  puerto  mAs  cercano  de  sua  paises 

tive  countries,  but  that  the  trans-  respectivoa,  pero  que  el  trasporte 

portation  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  de  los  prisioneros  de  gnerra  hecbos 

in  the  Philippines  should  not  in-  en  Filipinaa,  no  se  extender^  &,  los 

elude    native    soldiers    but    only  soldados  indigenas  sino  &  los  indi- 

Peniusular  Spaniards  in  the  army,  vidnoa  peuinsularea  de  aquel  ej6r- 

The  Secretaries-General  of  the  two  cito.    Los  Secretaries  Generalea  de 

Commissions   were  charged  with  ambasGomisionesquedanencarga- 

the  framing  of  this   addition  to  dosde  la  redacciondeeata  adici6n 

Artii-.le  V 11 1.  al  Articulo  VIII. 

With  regard  to  the  return  of  the       En  lo  relative  (i  la  devoluci<in  del 

war  material  in  Cuba  and  Porto  materia!  deguerra  en  Cuba  yPuer- 

Kico  not  disposed  of  by  the  evac-  to  llicode  que  no  hayan  dispuesto 

nation  commissiona,  the  American  las  Oomisinnes   de  evacuacion,  la 

Commission  era  declared  that  they  Comisidn  Americana  se  declarain-    ■ 

were  not  authorized  to  treat.  competente  para  tratar. 

With  re.siject  to  the  war  material  Keapecto  del  material  de  gnerra 
in  the  Philippines,  the  American  existenteen  Filipinas,  los  Comisa- 
Commissionersstatedthatitahould  rios  Americanos  manifestaron  que 
be  governed  by  the  same  condi-  debianjustarse  A  laaniismas  condi- 
tions as  were  agreed  to  by  the  clones  acordadas  por  las  Comiaio- 
evacnation  commisBious  in  the  nes  de  evacaaci6ti  en  las  Autillas. 
West  Indies, 
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The  rresident  of  the  Spanisli  El  Presidente  de  la  ComisWn 
Commission  and  hia  coUeagoes  Espaiiola  y  bus  colegas  iiiaiiifesta- 
maintained  that  tbe  cession  of  the  ron  que  )a  cesit^n  de  dioho  Archi- 
arnhipelagodidnotcarryand could  pi61ago  uo  lievaba  ni  podia  llevar 
not  carry  with  it  anything  except  consigo  sine  lo  que  es  de  cardcter 
what  was  of  a  fixed  nature;  they  inmueble,  explicaron  las  coiidi- 
explained  the  character  of  the  ciones  de  la  artilleria  de  plaza  y 
aiegeartiJiery  and  heavy  ordnance  de  sitio  que  reclamaban  para  si 
which  the  Americans  claimed  tor  los  Americanos,  y  despuiis  de  al- 
themselves,  and  after  some  dis-  guna  discusi^n  al  efecto  de  deter- 
cuesion  to  the  end  of  determining  minar  con  precision  lo  que  una  y 
precisely  what  each  Commission  otraComiai6Q  entendian  por  mute- 
understood  as  portable  and  fixed    rial  portdtil  y  material  fijo,  si ■- 

material,  it  was  agreed  that  stands  viene  en  que  sertiu  propiedad  de 

of  colors,  uncaptured  war  vessels,  Espatia  banderas  y  estandartes, 

small  arms,  guns  of  all  calibres,  buques  de  guerra  no  apresados, 

with  their  carriages  and  accesso-  armas  portAtiles,  cariones  de  todns 

ties,    powder,    ammunition,    live  calibres  con  sua  montajes  y  acce- 

stock,  and  materials  and  supplies  sorios,   polvoraa,   municiones,   ixa- 

of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  land  nado,  material  y  efeetos  de  toda 

and  naval  forces  shall  remain  the  clase  pertenecientes  (i  los  ej(5rcitos 

property  of  Spain;  that  pieces  of  de  mar  y  tierra;  que  las  piezas  de 

heavy  ordnance,  exclusive  of  field  grueso  calibre,  que  no  scan  artil- 

artillery,  in  the  fortifications,  shall  leria  de  campaiia,  colocadas  en  las 

remain  in  their  emplacements  for  fortificaciones  y  en  lasco8tas,que- 

the  term  of  six  mouths  to  be  reck-  ilarau  en  sus  emplazamientoa  por 

oned  from  the  ratification  of  the  el  plazo  de  seis  meses  4  partir  del 

treaty;  and  that  the  United  States  canjede  ratiflcaeioneadel  tratado; 

might,  in  the  mean  time,  pun;hase  y  que  los  Estados  TJnidoa  podriln. 

such  material  from  Spain,  if  a  sat-  durante  este  tiempo,  comprar   a 

isfactory  agreement  between  the  Eapaiia  dicho  material  si  ambos 

two  Governments  on  the  subject  Gobiernoa    Uegan   A    un   acueido 

should  be  reached,  satisfa*;torio  aobre  el  particular. 

It  W3B  agreed  that  tbe  Secreta-  Se  acuerda  que  los  Seeretarioa 

ries-Gcneral  of  the  two  Commis-  Generales   de    ambaA  Comisiones 

sions  should  be  entrusted  with  the  queden    encargados    de   redactar 

framing  of  such  an  article.  dicho  articulo. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Commission,  having  agreed  at  the  Espaiiola  habiendo  quedado  en  la 
last  session  to  consult  his  Govern-  8esi6n  anterior  en  consnitar  &  au 
ment  regarding  the  proposal  of  the  Gobierno,  reapecto  la  proposiciou 
American  Commissioners  that  the  de  los  Comisarios  Americanos  por 
United  States  should  maintain  la  cual  los  Estados  Unidos  man- 
public  order  over  the  whole  Philip-  tendrian  el  orden  en  todo  el  Archi- 
pine  Archipelago,  pending  the  ex-  pielago  flliiiino,  mientraa  se  ratifl- 
changeof  ratifications  of  the  treaty  caba  el  Tratado  de  paz,  manifiesta 
of  peace,  stated  that  tbe  answer  que  la  contestacii5n  de  su  Gobierno 
of  bis  Government  was  that  tbe  esque  las  Autoridadesdecadaona 
authorities  of  each  of  the  two  de  ambasnaciones  cuiden  de  con- 
nationssbouldbeeharged  with  tbe  servar  el  orden  en  las  regiones  en 
maintenanceof  order  in  tbe  places  que  se  hallen  estahlecidas  y  po- 
where  they  might  be  established,  nit^ndose  eon  este  objeto  de  aeuer- 
those  authorities  agreeing  among  donnas  y  otras  cuando lo  estimen 
themselves  to  this  end  whenever  necesario. 
they  might  deem  it  necesaary. 
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In  view  of  this  reply  the  Ameri-  En  vista  de  eata  contestacidn, 

can  (Join  mission  era  did  not  insist  loa  Oomisarios  Americanos  no  in- 

tbattheir  proposal  should  be  incor-  BJstieroii  en  queformase  su  propo- 

poratiid  in  the  treaty.  sicioii  parte  del  Tratiido, 

The  readingin  English  and  Span-  Se  precede  en  seguida  6  lalec- 
ish  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  tnra  en  espafiol  y  en  ingles  de  los 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  inclu-  articalos  del  tratado  desde  el  pri- 
sive  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  mero  al  ocho  inclusive  y  son  apro- 
they  were  approved  by  both  Com-  bados  por  ambas  (Joniisiones  que 
missions,  which  declared  them  to  los  declaran  deftuitivos  salvas  cu- 
be final  save  as  to  mere  niodiQca-  alquieramodiftcaeiondemeraforma 
tions  of  form,  upon  which  the  Sec-  sobre  las  cuales  tratarian  de  ]to- 
retaries  Generalmightendeavorto  nerse  de  acuerdo  los  Secretarios 
agree.  Generales. 

The  President  of  the  American  Deseando  entonces  el  Presidente 
Commission,  desiring  that  the  dis-  de  la  Comision  Americana  que  se 
cussion  of  the  matters  presented  pasase  A  la  discusion  de  los  pnutos 
by  that  CommiBshm  should  next  be  presentados  por  su  Comision,  y 
tal{puup,thePreBidentoftheSpan-  mantcniendo  el  Presidente  de  la 
lah  Commission  maintained  the  Comisifin  Espanola  el  eriterio  que 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed  at  habia  sostenido  en  la  eesion  ante- 
the  last  session,  and  at  the  begin-  rior  y  al  principio  de  esta,  de  que 
ningofthis,totheeffectthattheex-  no  podfa  pasarse  al  examcu  de 
ammation  of  those  matters  should  dichos  puntos  sin  haber  antes  di- 
not  be  entered  upon  until  the  Com-  scutido  cnanto  era  esencial  al  tra- 
missions  had  discussed  what  was  tado  de  paz  y  tomando  por  taiito 
essentialtothetreatyof  peace,  and  en  consideracWn  los  articulos  adi- 
'  that  therefore  the  articles  pro-  cionales  A  los  ocho  primeros,  pro- 
posed by  the  Spanish  Commission  pnestos  por  la  Comision  Espatiola, 
as  additional  to  the  first  eight,  acordose  que  en  vista  de  lo  avan- 
should  be  taken  up.  zado  de  la  hora  se  aplazasela  sesidu 
It  was  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  hasta  mauana  martes  6  del  corri- 
lateness  of  the  hour  the  session  ente  A  las  dos,  p.  m. 
should  be  adjonrned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  the  6th  instant,  at 
two,  p.  m. 

William  E.  Day  Eugbnio  Montbro  R(os 

CusHMAN  K.  Davis  B,  db  Ababzuza 

Wm  P  Feyb  J.  BB  Garnioa 

Geo.  Gray  W  K  db  Villa  Ureutla 

WHITBLAW   RbID.  ItAFAEL    CERBRO 

John  B.  Moore.  Bmilio  Db  Ojbda 


Annex  to  Protocol  No.  19. 

the  bisht  articles  as  disoussed  in  the  gonpbbence. 

preamble.  prkambulo. 

The  United  States  of  America  8.  M.  la  Peina  Regente  de  Es- 

and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lie-  paiia,  en  nombre  de  Su  Augusto 

gent  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her  Hijo  Don  Alfonso  XIII,  y  los  Bs- 

August  Son  Don  Alfonso  ZXII,  tadoa  Unidos  de  America,  dese- 
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desiring  to  end  the  state  of  war  ando  potittr  tt^rmino  al  estarto  de 

now    existing    between    the    two  guerra  hoy  exi^tente  entre  ambaa 

countries,  have  for  tbat  pai-pose  Niicionea,  ban  nombrailo  con  este 

appointed  as  Plenipotentiaries:  objeto  por  sua  Plenipotenciarios,  & 


The  President  of  the  United 
States,  William  R.  Day,  lately 
Secretary  of  State;  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States;  William  P.  Frye, a  Senator 
of  tlie  United  States ;  George  Gray, 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States; 
and  Wbitelaw  Keid,  lately  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  France; 

And  Iler  Ma.iesty  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain,  (here  insert 
names  and  titles), 

Who,  having  assembled  in  Paris, 
and  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be 
in  due  and  proper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  the  matters  before 
them,  agreed  upon  tlie  following 
articles : 

Article  I. 

Spain  hereby  rebnquiahes  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title 
to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its 
evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  will,  so  long  as  such 
occupation  shall  last,  assume  and 
discharge  the  obligations  that 
may  under  international  law  at- 
tach to  its  character  as  occupant, 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Aeticlk:  II. 

Spain  hereby  cedes  to  theUnited 
States  the  Island  of  Porto  Kico 
and  other  islands  now  under  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the 
Ladrones  or  Marianas. 


8.  M.  la  Beina  Regente  de  Es- 
paila  d  (aqui  se  insertan  los  nom- 
bresjy  el  Presidentede  los  Est  ados 
Unidos  de  America  ^  (ac^ui  se  in- 
sertan  los  uouibrea). 


Los  cuales  reunidos  en  Paris, 
deapiies  de  habersecomunicado  sus 
plenipotencias  respectivas,  habien- 
dolas  hallado  en  buena  y  debida 
forma,  previa  la  disenaion  tie  las 
materias  i)eiidioiite9.  ban  conve- 
uido  en  los  articulos  siguieutes: 


ARTfcuLO  1". 


Espaila  por  ei  presente  r 
todo  derecho  de  Soberauia  y  pro- 
piedad  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 

En  atencion  ^  que  dicha  lala  esta 
^puntodeserevacuadaporEsparia 
y  ocupada  por  los  Estados  Unidow, 
los  EatadoB  Unidos  mientras  dure 
8u  ocujiacioii,  tomarAn  sobre  si  y 
cnmpliri'in  las  obligaciones  que  el 
derecho  internacional  impone  d  un 
caracter  de  oeupantes,  para  la  pro- 
teccion  de  vidas  y  haciendas. 

AiitIculo  2". 

Eapaiia  par  el  presente  Tratado 
cede  a  los  Estados  Unitlos  la  Isla 
de  Puerto  Rico  y  las  denias  que 
estan  ahora  bajo  su  soberauia  en 
las  Indiaa  Occidentales,  y  la  Isla 
de  Gui'uu  en  el  Archipi^lago  de  las 
Marianas  6  Ladroues. 

Abtioulo  3". 


Spain herebycedesto theUnited        Cedttambien  Espanaii  losEsfa 
States  the  archipelago  known  as    dos  Unidos  el  ArchipiiJlago  couo- 
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the  Plilippine  Islands,  and  com- 
preliendiiigtlieislands  lying  within 
tlie  following  line: 

A  line  ranuiiig  from  west  to  east 
along  or  near  ttie  tweutieth  par- 
allel of  uoitli  latitude,  and  througli 
tlieuiiddleoftlienavigablechaimel 
of  Baebi,  from  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  (llStb)  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- seventh  (127th) 
ilegree  meridian  of  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich,  thence  along  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty- seventh 
(127th)  degree  meridian  of  lougi- 
tude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  par- 
allel of  four  degrees  and  forty  live 
iiiiiiuteB  (4°  45')  north  latitude, 
tlieiice  along  the  parallel  of  four 
degrees  and  forty-five  minutes 
{4°  45')  north  latitude  to  its  iuter- 
st'ction  with  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes 
(1 1 9035')  east  of  Greenwich,  thence 
alongthemeridian  of  longitude  one 
liundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and 
thirty-five  minutes  (lld°  35')  east 
of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  and  forty  min- 
utes {7°  40')  north,  theiiee  along 
the  parallel  of  latitude  of  seven 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  [7°  40') 
north  to  its  interseetion  with  the 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth  (llOth) 
degree  meridian  of  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich,  thence  by  a  direct 
liue  to  the  intersection  of  the  tenth 
(10th)  degree  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude with  tlie  one  hundred  and 
eijihteenth  (118th)  degree  meridian 
oflongitudeeastof  Greenwich,  and 
tlierice  aloug  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth(L18th)  degree  meridian 
of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

The  United  States  will  pay  to 
Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  (*20,000,OOU)  within  three 
mouths  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratiflcatious  of  the  present  treaty. 

Abtiolb  IV. 


cido  por  Islas  Filipinas,  situado 
dentro  de  las  lineas  siguientes: 

Una  iinea  que  eorre  de  Oeste  & 

Esto,  cerca  del  20<^  paralelo  de  lati- 
tud  Norte,  d  travos  de  la  mitad  del 
canal  navegable  de  Bachi,  desde 
el  118<^  al  laT'^  grados  de  longitud 
Este  de  Greeiiwich;  de  aqui  :\  lo 
largo  del  ciento  veintisietu  (127) 
grado  meridiauo  de  longitud  Este 
de  Greenwich  al  paralelo  cuatro 
grados  cuareTita  y  eineo  minatos 
(4°  45')  de  latitad  Nort«;  de  aqui 
sguendo  el  paralelo  de  cuatro  gra- 
des cuarenta  y  cinco  minutos  de 
latitud  Norte  (4°  45')  hasta  su  in- 
ter seccion  coil  el  meridiauo  de 
longitud  cientodiezynueve grados 
y  treinta  y  cinco  minutos  (119° 
35')  Este  de  Greenwich;  de  aqui 
eiguiendo  el  meridiauo  de  longitud 
cientodiez  ynueve  grados  ytrienta 
y  cinco  minutos  (119°  35')  Este  de 
Greenwich  al  paralelo  do  latitude 
siete  grado  cuarenta  minutos  (7" 
40')  Norte,  de  aqui  siguieudo  el 
paralelo  de  latitud  siete  gra^Ios 
cuarenta  minutos  (7°  40')  Norte  11 
su  intersoccion  con  el  ciento  diez  y 
seis  (116°)  grado  meridiano  de 
longitud  Este  de  Greeuwich,  de 
aqui  por  una  liiiea  recta  A  la  inter- 
secoion  del  decimo  grado  paralelo 
de  latitud  Norte,  con  el  ciento  diez 
y  ocho  (118°)  grado  meridiano  de 
longitud  Este  de  Greenwich,  y  de 
aqui  siguiendo  el  cieutodiez  y  ocho 
griido{  118°) meridiano  de  longitud 
Este  de  Greenwich  al  puntoen  que 
comienza  esta  demarcaciou. 


Los  Estadoa  Unidos  pagarAn  A 
Espafia  la  suma  deveinte  milioncs 
de  dollars  ($20,000,000)  dentro  de 
tres  meses  despues  del  cauje  de 
ratilicaciones  del  presente  tratado. 

ABTfoULO  4". 


The  United  States  will,  upon  the  Los  Estados  Unidos  ,al  eer  fir- 
signature  of  the  present  treaty,  madoelpresentetratadotrasporta- 
seud  back  to  Spain,  at  its  own  cost,     r^i  ^EspaSa  4  su  costa  los  soldados 
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the  Spanisli  soldiers  taken  aa  pria- 
oners  of  war  on  the  eaptare  of  Ma- 
nila by  the  American  forces.  Tlie 
arms  of  the  soldiers  in  question 
shall  be  restored  to  them. 

Spain  will,  upon  the  exchange  of 
the  ratificiitious  of  the  present 
treaty  proceed  to  evacuate  the 
I'bilippiues,  as  well  as  the  Island 
of  (inaiD,  on  terms  similar  to  those 
agreed  upon  by  the  (Joramissioners 
appointed  to  arrange  for  tlie  evac- 
uation of  Porto  Eico  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
the  Protocol  of  August  12  1898, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  its 
provision  s  are  com  pi  etely  executed. 
The  time  within  which  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  of  the 
Island  of  Guam  shall  be  completed 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

ARTiOLE    V. 

In  conformity  with  tiie  provisions 
of  Articles  I,  II  and  III  of  this 
treaty,  Bpain  relinquishes  in  Cuba, 
and  cedea  in  Porto  liico  and  other 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
iBland  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  all  the  buildings, 
wharves,  barracks,  forts,  struc- 
tures, public  highways  and  other 
immovable  property  which  in  con- 
formity with  law  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  as  snch  belong  to 
tiie  Crown  of  Spain. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
the  relinquisiiment  or  (;ession,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  refers,  cannot  in 
any  respect  impair  the  property  or 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the 
peaceful  possession  of  projwrty  of 
all  kinds,  of  provinces,  municipal- 
ities, public  or  private  establish- 
ments, ecclesiastical  orclvicbodles, 
or  any  other  associations  having 
legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  pos- 
sess property  in  the  aforesaid  ter 
ritories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  of 
private  indiviiluals,  of  whatsoever 
nationality  such  individuals  may 
be. 


23ii 

ospaiioles  que  hicieron  prisioneros 
de  gnerru  las  fnerzas  Amoricanas 
al  ser  capturada  Manila.  Las 
armas  de  estos  soldados  les  serdn 
devueltas, 

Espana  al  rati&carseel  presente 
tratado,  procederil  A  evaeuar  las 
Is1asFilipinas,asicomoladeGn»m, 
en  condiciones  semejautes  ^  It^ 
acordadas  por  las  comisiones  uom- 
bradas  p;iiaconcertar  la  evaeuacion 
de  Puerto  Rico  y  otras  Islas  en  las 
Indias  Occidentales,  segun  el  Pro- 
tocolo  de  la  de  Agosto  de  1898,  que 
continuarden  vigor  hasta  que  scan 
completamente  cumplidas  sus  dis- 
posiciones.  El  termino  dentro  del 
cual  serdcompletada  la  evaeuacion 
de  las  Islas  Filipinas  y  de  la  de 
Guam,  ser^  iijada  por  ambos  Go- 


Abtioitlo  5". 

En  cumplimiento  de  lo  convenido 
en  los  articulos  l",  2"  y  ;i"  de  este 
tratado,  h^spana  renuncia  en  Cuba 
y  cede  en  Puerto  liico  y  en  las  otras 
Islas  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  y 
en  la  Isla  de  Guam,  en  las  Islas 
Filipinas,  todos  los  ediflcios,  muel- 
les,  cuarteles,  iortalezas,  estableci- 
mientos,  vias  pdblicas  y  demas 
bienes  iiimuebles,  que  con  arreglo 
^derecho  son  del  dominio  publico 
y  <;oino  tal  correspond  en  &  la 
Corona  de  l^spafia. 

Queda  por  lo  tanto  declarado  que 
esta  renuncia  6  cesiou,  segun  el 
caso,  &  que  se  re&ere  el  p^rafo  an- 
terior, en  nada  puede  mermar  la 
propiedad  6  los  derechos  que  cor- 
respondan  con  arreglo  A  las  leyes 
al  poseedur  paeifico,  de  los  bienes 
de  todas  clases  de  las  provincias, 
municipios,  establecimientos  pib- 
licos  6  privados,  corporaciones  civi- 
les6ecdesii^sticas,6decualesquiera 
otras  colectividades  que  tienen  per- 
sonalidad  juridica  para  adquirir  y 
poseer  bienes  en  los  mencionados 
terrilorios  renunciados  6  oedldos, 
ylosdelo!*  individuos  particulares 
cualquiera  que  sea  su  nacionalidad. 
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The  aforesaid  relinqiiislimeitt  or 
cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  in- 
cludes all  documents  eschisively 
reterring  to  the  sovereignty  relin- 
quished or  ceded  that  may  exist 
in  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula. 
Where  any  document  in  such 
archives  only  in  part  relates  to 
such  sovereignty,  a  copy  of  such 
part  will  be  furnished  whenever  it 
shall  be  requested.  ]>ike  rules 
shall  be  reci{)rocally  observed  in 
favor  of  Spain  in  respect  of  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  islands 
above  referred  to. 

In  the  aforesaid  relinquishment 
or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
also  included  such  rights  as  the 
Crown  of  Spain  and  its  authorities 
possess  in  i  espect  of  the  official  ar- 
chives and  records,  executive  as 
wellas  judicial,  in  theislaudsabove 
referred  to,  which  relate  to  said 
islands  or  the  rights  and  property 
of  their  inhabitanta.  Such  archives 
and  records  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  private  persons  shall 
without  distinction  have  the  right 
to  require,  in  accordance  with  law, 
authenticated  copies  of  the  con- 
tracts, wills  and  other  instruments 
forming  part  of  notarial  protocols 
or  flies,  or  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  executiveorjudicial  archives, 
be  the  latter  in  Spain  or  in  the  isl- 
and s  aforesaid. 


Aetiolb  VI. 

The  United  States  and  Spain,  in 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  herciiy  mutually  relin- 
quish, all  chiinis  for  indemnity,  na- 
tional and  individual,  of  every 
kind,  (including  all  claims  for  in- 
demnity for  the  cost  of  the  war,) 
of  either  G-overnment,  or  of  its  cit- 
izens or  subjects,  against  the  other 
Government,  that  may  have  arisen 
since  the  beginning  of  the  late  in- 
surrection in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 
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Dicha  renuncia  iS  sesion,  segun 
el  caso,  incluye  todos  los  docu- 
mentos  que  se  refleran  excinsiva- 
mente  ft  dicha  Soberania  rennn- 
ciada  6  cedida  que  existan  en  los 
Archivosde  la  Peninsula.  Cuando 
estos  documentos  exi,st«Dtes  en 
dichos  Archivos,  solo  en  parte  cor- 
respondau  4  dicha  Soberania,  se 
fai'ilitardn  coptas  de  diclia  parte, 
siempre  que  sean  solicitadas. 
Iteglas  analogas  habrdn  reciproca- 
mente  de  observarse  en  favor  de 
EspaSarespecto  de  los  documentos 
existentes  en  los  Archivos  de  las 
Islas  antes  mencionadas. 

En  las  antescitadas  renuncia  6 
cesion,  segun  el  caso,  Be  liallan  com- 
prendidos  aquellos  derechos  de  la 
Corona  de  lOspana  ydesusAutori- 
dades  sobie  los  Archivos  y  Regia- 
tros  Oflciales,  asi  administrativos 
como  judiciales  de  dichas  Islas  que 
se  refteran  A  ellas  6  &  los  derechos 
y  propiedades  de  bus  habitantes. 
Dichos  archivos,  registros,  etc., 
deberin  ser  cuidadosamente  con- 
servados  y  los  particulares  sin 
exccpcion,  tendrdn  derecho  d  sacar 
con  arreglo  d  las  Leyes,  las  copias 
autorizadas  delos  contratos,  testa- 
mentos  y  demas  documentos  que 
formen  parte  de  los  protocolos 
notariales  6  que  se  oustodien  en 
los  archivos  administrativos  6 
judiciales,  bien  estos  se  hallen  en 
Espafia,  0  bien  en  las  Islas  de  que 
se  hace  raencion  auteiiormente. 


Abticulo  6», 

Espafia  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Am6rica  en  atencion  ii  lo  estable- 
cido  por  este  tratado,  renuncian 
mutuamente  por  el  presents  d  toda 
reclaraacion  de  indenmizaeion  na- 
clonal  o  privada  de  cualqnier 
gcnero  (ineluyendo  toda  reclama- 
ci6n  por  indemnizaciones  por  el 
cost©  de  la  guerra),  de  un  Gobi- 
erno  contra  el  otro,  6  de  sus  suIh 
ditos  6  ciudadanos  contra  el  otro 
Gobienio,  que  puedan  haber  sur- 
gido  desdo  el  comienzo  de  la  filti- 
ma  insurreecion  en  Cuba  y  anter- 
ior d,  la  ratiflcaci6n  del  presente 
tratado. 
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Article  vn. 

The  United  States  will,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratificationa 
of  the  present  treaty,  admit  Span- 
ish ships  and  merchandise  to  the 
jiorts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  same  terms  as  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States. 


Aeticle  VIII. 

Spain  will,  upon  the signatnreof 
the  present  treaty,  release  all  per- 
sona held  by  lier  as  prisoners,  mili- 
tary or  political, in  connection  with 
the  insurrections  in  Cnba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  war  with  the 
United  States. 

Reciprocally,  the  United  States 
will  release  all  persons  make  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  American 
forces,  and  will  nndertake  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  Spanish  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 


Abtioulo  7». 

Los  Estados  Unidos  durante  el 
t6rmino  de  diez  anos  ft  contar  desde 
el  eanje  de  la  ratiflcaeion  del  pre- 
aente  tratado,  admitirdn  en  los 
pnertos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  los 
bnques  y  las  mereancias  espafioles, 
bajo  las  mlsmas  condiciones  que 
los  buques  y  las  mereancias  de  los 
~       '    .  Unidos. 


AB.TfCUI.0  8°. 

Espafia  al  ser  firmado  el  pre- 
sente  tratado,  pondn't  en  lihei'tnd 
A  todos  los  dotenidosen  calidad  de 
prisioneros  de  guerra  6  por  delitoa 
politicos,  ^  consecuencia  de  las  Jn- 
surrecciones  en  Cuba,  y  en  Filipi- 
nas, y  de  la  guerra  eon  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Eeciprocamenteloa  Esta- 
dos Unidos  poiidr4n  en  libertad  & 
todos  los  prisioneros  de  guerra  he- 
chos  por  las  fuerzas  Americanas  y 
gestionaran  la  libertad  de  todos  los 
prisioneros  espafioles  en  poder  de 
los  insnrrectos  de  Cuba  y  d©  Fili- 
pinas. 


Protocol  No,  20. 

Conference  of  December  6, 1898. 


Present — On  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Messrs.  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Eeid,  Moore, 


On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs: 
Montero  Bios,  Abarzuza,  Garnica, 
VillaUrrutia,  Oerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission,  referring  to  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place  at  the 
two  pre<;eding  sessions  on  the  snb 
ject  of  iirocedure,  stated  that  he 
recognized  the  force  of  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  that  the  articles  le- 
latiug  to  the  necessary  part  of  the 
treaty  should  first  be  taken  up; 


PltOTOOOLO  No.  W. 

Conferencia  del  6  de  Dictembre  de 
1898. 

Preaentes.  Por  parte  de  los  Rs- 
tudoB  Unidos  de  America:  los 
Seiiores  Day,  iJavia,  Frye,  Gray, 
Eeid,  Moore,  Fergusson. 

Por  parte  de  Espaua;  los  Sefio- 
res  Montero  Eios,  Abarzuza,  Gar- 
nica,  VillaUrrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

El  acta  de  la  sesi6n  anterior  fa^ 
lefda  y  aprobada. 

El  Prosidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Americana,  reiiri6ndos6^  la  diacu- 
8i6n  babida  en  las  doa  anteriores 
sesiones  reapecto  al  orden  de  tra- 
bajos,  declare  reconocer  la  raz6n 
que  tenia  el  PresidentedelaComi- 
sidn  Espanola  para  discutir  en  pri- 
mer ti5rmino  los  articulos  relativos 
4  la  parte  necesaria  del  tratado; 
pero  que,  en  opinion  de  loa  Comi- 
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but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Americiin  Commissioners,  nothing 
was  more  strictly  pertinent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  than  a  clause  for 
the  revival  of  treaties,  which  the 
war  Lad  suspended  or  terminated, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  he  therefore  proposed 
iliat  the  Joint  Ooinmissioo  should 
tnke  up,  first,  the  article  proposed 
Ijy  tlie  American  Commissioners 
lor  the  revival  of  former  treaties, 
then  tlie  articles  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  Commissioners,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  articles  proposed 
by  tlie  American  Commissioners. 
The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  replied  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  insist  upon  the  con- 
tention of  that  Commission  on  the 
subject  of  procedure,  and  that  he 
begged  to  differ  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  article  for  the  revival  of 
treatiesshouldbediscussed;  wliile 
such  an  article  might  be  relevant 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  yet  it  was 
nanally  the  last  article  of  all,  and 
should  therefore  be  the  last  eon 
sidered. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  observed  that,  while 
the  American  Commissioiiers  felt 
that  their  view  was  reasonable  and 
pioper,  they  desired  to  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission ;  and  he  inquired  whether, 
if  the  articles  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  Commission  were  taken 
np  and  considered,  all  the  articles 
proposed  by  the  American  Com- 
mission would  then  in  like  manner 
be  taken  up  and  considered. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  answered  in  theallirm- 
ative,  adding  that  he  had  not  pro- 
posed to  take  np  the  articles  of  the 
Spanish  Commission  because  they 
were  Its  articles,  but  because  they 
were  specially  appropriate  to  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  then  took  op  the  sub- 
ject of  nationality,  in   regjird  to 


sarios  Americanos,  nada  habi:..  tu&b 
estrictaniente  pertinente  ^  un  tra- 
tado  de  paz  que  la  renovaci^n  de 
los  tratados  suspcudidos  6  termi- 
nados  por  la  guerra,  tales  como, 
por  ejempio,  el  tratado  de  extradi- 
cion  entre  los  dos  paises;  por  lo 
cual  proponiaque  la  Comiston  en 
pleno  se  oeiipara  en  primer  ti'-nnino 
del  articulo  propaesto  por  los  Coini- 
sarios  Americanos  para  renovar  los 
anteriores  tratados,  siguiendo  con 
los  artfculos  propuestos  por  los 
Coiiiiaarios  Espanoles  y  acabaudo 
con  los  detiifis  articulos  propnestos 
por  los  Comisarios  Americanos. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisii5n 
Espanoia  replied  que  debia  insistir 
en  el  punto  de  vista  adoptado  por 
esta  Couiisiou  respecto  al  procedi- 
mieiito,  sintiendo  no  estar  de 
acnerdo  respecto  al  orden  en  que 
se  Itabia  de  discutir  el  articulo 
relative  a  la  renovaci6n  de  los  tra- 
tados, pues  si  bieu  es  verdad  que 
este  artfcnlo  suele  insertarse  en 
los  tratados  de  pan,  ordinaria- 
mente  es  el  ultimo  de  todos,  y  debe 
por  lo  tanto  ser  el  Ultimo  de  los 
que  ee  estudian. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Coinision 
Americana  replied  que,  aunque  los 
Comisarios  Americanos  entendian 
que  su  punto  de  vista  era  raaon- 
able  y  adecuado,  deseaben  sin 
embargo  adelantar  los  trabajos  de 
la  Comisidn  mixta,  ypreguntd  que 
si  los  articnlos  propuestos  por  la 
Comisidn  Espanoia  eran  discutidos 
y  examinados,  serian  A  su  vez 
todos  los  articulos  propuestos  por 
la  Comision  Americana  de  igual 
manera  discutidos  y  examinados 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision  Es- 
panoia contesto  aiirmativamente, 
an  adieu  do  que  no  habia  pro  pues  to 
discutir  los  articnhiadela  Comision 
Es'paiiola  porque  fueseu  loa  suyos 
propioB,  sino  poique  eran  especial- 
meute  propios  de  un  Tratado  de 
paz. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Americana  empcKo  ocup3ndos(i  de 
nacionalidad,  respecto  k  la  cual  la 
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which  the  American  Commiasion  Comi8i()ii  Americana  preaento  en 

orisiiially  preweiited  the  following  an  priDcipio  el  articulo  que  sigiie: 
article : 

"AitTiOLB  VI.  Spanish  subjects  "Articulo  VL    Los   Bubditoa 

residiiigintheterritorjoverwhioh  espaiioles  que  residan  en  el  terri- 

Spiiin  by  the  present  treaty  relin-  torio  cuya  Soberania  Espana  ha 

qiiishcs  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  renunciadoocedkloporelpreseute 

may  remain  in  such  territory,  or  tratado,   podrdn    permanecer    en 

niiiy  remove  therefrom,  retaining,  dicho  territorio,  6  podr&n  aalir  de 

in  either  event,  all  their  rights  of  ^1,  oonservando   en   ambos   uasos 

pmpertyj  and,incaaetheyremain,  todos  sua  derechos  de  propiedad, 

they  may  preserve  their  ^legiance  y  en  el  caso  de  que  pennanecieran 

to  the  (Jrown  of  Bpain,  by  making,  en  61,  podr^n  conservar  an  naciou- 

bi-foie  a  court  of  record,  within  a  alidad  espafiola  haciendo  ante  nna 

year  from  the  date  of  the  signature  Oficiua  de  regiatro,  dentro  del  ano 

of thislTeaty,adecIiirationoftheir  de  la  fecha  de  la  tirma  de  este 

decision  to  reserve  such  allegiance,  tratado,  una   declaration    de    su 

in  default  of  which  declaration  they  proposito  de  conservar  dicha  na- 

shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  it  cionalidad;  Afelta  de  eata  decla- 

and  to  have  adopted  the  national-  racion,   se   considerard    que    han 

ity  of  the  territory  in  which  they  renunciado     su     nacionalidad    y 

may  reside.    Except  as  provided  aceptado  la  del  territorio  en  que 

in  this  treaty,  the  civil  rights  and  resideo.     A  excepcion  do  lo  dis- 

political  status  of  the  inhabitants  puesto  por  este  toatado,  los  dere- 

of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  chos  civiles  y  la  capacidad  poli- 

the  United  States  shall  be  deter-  tica    de    los    habitautea    de    loa 

milled  by  the  Congress."  territories  atjui  eedidoa  A  los 
Eatados  Unidos,  serd^n  deflnidoa 
por  el  Oongreso." 

To  this  article  the  Spanish  Com-  En  30  de  Koviembre,  los  Comi- 

missioiiers  proposed  on  the  30tli  of  sarios  Eapanoles  propusieron  que 

November    the  amendments  con-  eate   Articulo  se   enmendara  por 

taiuedinthetwofollowingarticles:  medio  de  los  dos  articuloa  sigui- 
entesi 

•' KATIONALITY.  "NACI0NA1.11>AD, 

"Article  — .  Spanish  subjects  "Articulo  — .  Los  subditoa  es- 

now  or  hereafter  residing  or  domi-  pafiolesresidentesodomiciliadosal 

cih'd  in   the  territory  the  sover-  presented  en  lo  futuro  en  el  terri- 

eigiity   over  which    Spain     relin-  torio  cuya  soberania  Espafia  re- 

qiiishes  or  cedes  by  the  present  nuncia  6  cede  por  el  presents  tra- 

treaty  may  live  in  or  withdraw  tado,  podrdn  vivir  en  dicho  terri- 

from  said  territory,  acquiring  and  torio  6  retirarse  de  (51,  adquiriendo 

retaining  in  either  case  every  kind  y  conservando  en  nno  li  otro  caso, 

ofproperty,or,ali6natingandfi'eely  toda  clase  de  propiudad  6  realizan- 

disposing  thereof  or  of  its  value  or  dola  y  dispouiendo  libremente  de 

proceeds;  practice,  with  the  free-  ella  6  de  sn  valor  (\  producto,  ejer- 

doni  they  noweiijoy,  industry,  com-  cer  con  la  libertad  que  actualmonte 

merce,  and  other  mechanical  or  lib-  tienen,  la  industria,  el  eomercio  y 

eral  professions,  and  enjoy  tlieir  denids    profesiones    mec^nicas    6 

personal  status,  without  being  sub-  liberales  y  go^ar  de  su  estatnto 

jectto  any  exception  prejudicial  to  personal;  sinquepuedansersome- 

the  rights  secured  to  them  by  this  tidos  ii  ningiin  regimen  de  excep- 

treaty.     If  they  remain  in  the  ter-  ci6n  en  perjaicio  de  los  derechos 

ritory  they  shafl  be  allowed  to  pre-  que  en  este  tratado  se  les  recono 

serve  their  nationality  by  making  cen.     Si  permanecen  en  el  territo- 

before  the  propo^  officer  a  declara-  rio,  podrilu  conservar  au  uaclonali- 
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tion  of  sach  intention,  within  the 
term  of  one  year,  to  be  reokoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  or  the 
taking  upof  their  residence  therein. 


'*  Failure  to  comply  with  this  re- 
qnirenient  shall  be  considered  aa  a 
renunciation  of  their  nationality, 
and  the  adoption  of  that  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  they  may  reside. 
Save  in  the  caaea  covered  by  this 
treaty,  the  civil  rights  and  political 
condition  of  the  Spaniards  living 
in  ceded  territories  shall  be  gov- 
erned  by  the  laws  applicable  to  all 
other  foreigners  in  the  territory  of 
their  resident*. 

"Article  — .  All  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  ceded 
shall  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
Spanish  nationality  within  the 
period  of  one  year  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  the 
choice  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle. Notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
immediately  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
erament,  or  to  its  consular  officers, 
and  without  which  requisite  the 
nationality  thus  chosen  shall  not 
be  at  any  time  recognized." 

The  American  Commissioners 
proposed,  at  this  meeting,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  foregoing  articles, 
the  following  article: 

"Article  VI.  Spanish  sub- 
jects, natives  of  the  Peninsula,  re- 
siding in  the  territory  over  which 
Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relin- 
quishes or  cedes  her  sovereignty 
may  remain  in  such  territory  or  may 
remove  therefrom,  retaining  in 
either  event  all  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty, including  the  right  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its 
proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  carry  on  their  indus- 
try, commerce  and  professions, 
being  subject  in  re8[»ect  thereof  to 
such  laws  as  are  applicable  to 


dad  haciendo  ante  una  oficina 
pdblica  de  registro  una  declaracion 
de  su  propfisito  de  coiiservar  dicha 
nacionaUdad,  dentro  del  t4rmino 
de  uu  afio,  que  se  contara  deade  la 
fecha  del  canje  de  ratilicaciones  de 
eate  tratado,  6  desile  que  aquelloa 
fijen  alii  su  residencia, 

"Si  faltaaen  4  este  requisite,  ae 
les  con  aid  er  aril  com  o  si  la  hubiesen 
renunciado  y  adoptado  la  nacion- 
alidad  del  territorio  en  que  residan. 
Excepto  en  euanto  previene  este 
tratado,  los  dereehos  civiles  y  con- 
dicion  polltica  de  los  espaSolcs 
habitantea  en  los  territorios  cedi- 
dos,  se  regir  An  por  las  leyes  comuncs 
&  todos  los  demrts  extrangeros  en 
el  territorio  de  su  residencia." 

"ABTfcuLO — .  Losdemfishabi- 
tantes  de  los  territorios  cedidos 
podriin  optar  por  la  nacionalidad 
espauola  en  el  t^rmino  de  un  auo, 
^  eontar  desde  el  cambio  de  ratifi- 
caciones  de  este  tratado,  habieiido 
de  hacer  esta  opciou  en  la  forma 
prescrita  en  el  articido  anterior  y 
ponerla  in  mediatamente  adem^a 
en  conocimiento  del  Gobierno  Ea- 
panol  6  de  sua  agentes  cousulares, 
sin  cuyo  requisite  no  les  ser4  re- 
conocida  en  ningiin  tiempo  la  na- 
cionalidad de  su  opcidn." 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  pro- 
ponen  en  esta  sesidn,  que  los  ante- 
riores  articulos  scan  sustituidoa 
por  elsiguiente: 

"Artioulo  VL  Loa  afibditoa 
espaQoles  natnrales  de  la  Penin- 
sula, que  residan  eii  el  territorio 
cuya  aoberania  Kspana  renuncia  6 
cede  por  el  presente  tratado,  jm- 
dran  permanecer  en  dicho  territo- 
rio 6  marcharse  de  ^1,  conservando 
en  uno  ii  otro  caso  todos  sus  dere- 
ehos de  propiedad,  con  inclusion 
del  derecho  de  vender  6  disponer 
detalpropiedadrideauaproductos; 
y  adeuiAs  tendrAu  el  derecho  do 
ajercer  su  industria,  commercio  6 
profesi6n,  anjets'tudoae  (i  este  re- 
specto  &  las  leyes  que  sean  appli- 
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otber  foreiffnerB.    In  oase  they  re-  cables  &  los   deinfis   extrangoros. 

main  in  the  territory  they  may  pre-  En  el  caao  de  que  perinsiUBzcan  en 

serve  their  allegiance  to  tlio  Orown  en  el  territorio,  podrCui  conaervar 

of  Spain  by  making,  before  a  court  su  naoionalidad  Bspanola  bacieudo 

of  record,  witliin  a  year  from  the  ante  una  oficiua  de  registro,  dentro 

date  of  the  exchange  of  ratilica-  de  un  aiio  deapues  del  cambio  de 

lions  of  this  treaty  a  declaration  of  ratiticixiionea  de  esta  tratado,  una 

their  decision  to  preserve  sucli  alle-  declaracion  de  su  proposito  de  eon- 

giance;  in  default  of  which  decia-  servar  dicha  naeionalidad;  ^  falta 

ration  they  ahall  be  held  to  have  de  esta  declaracion,  aeconsiderard 

renounced  it  and  to  have  aj:lopted  que  han  renunciado  dicha  naciona- 

the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  lidad  y  adoptado  la  del  territorio 

which  they  may  reside.  en  el  cual  puedcn  residir. 

"The  civil  rights  and  political  " Los  derechos  civiles  y  la  con- 

atatns  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  dicic^n  politica  de  los  natnrales  que 

the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  habitan  los  territories  aqui  redidna 

TTnited  States  shall  be  determined  A  los  Eatados  Unidos  se  determi- 

by  the  Congress."  nartin  por  el  Congrtsso." 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  El  Presidente  de  la   Comisifin 

Oom  mission  objected  to  this  article,  Espanolapresent^variasobjeciones 

as  it  was  read,  on  various  grounds ;  al  texto  de  este  articulo,  y  despu«^a 

and,   after    some   discuasion,  the  de  alguna  discusion,  el  Presidonte 

President  of  the  American  Com-  de  la  Comiaion  Americana  declaro 

miaaion  stated  that  with  respect  to  que  con  reapecto  al   articulo  en 

the  article  in  question,  as  well  as  cuestiou,  como   A  los  demas  que 

the  other  articlea  which  the  Ameri-  los  Oomisarios  Americanos  puedan 

can  Commissioners  might  adopt,  aceptar,   pediriin   que,  conio  con- 

they  would  require,  aa  a  neceasary  dici6n  necesaria  de  su  adopcidn, 

condition  of  their  adoption,  the  in-  se  inserte  en   todos  los  articulos 

Bertiou  in  each  article  that  was  to  que  deban  estar  en  vigor  durante 

rnn  for  a  length  of  time  of  a  clause  cierto  tiempo,  ana  cls^usnla  limi- 

liniiting    the    obligation    of    the  tando  la  obligaci^u  que  de  ellos  se 

United  States  thereunder,  in  re-  derive  para  Jos  Estados  Unidos, 

si)ect  of  Cuba,  to  the  time  of  its  con  respecto  &  Cuba,  al  tiempo  de 

occupation  of  the  island,  or  else  su  ocupaci6n  de  la  Isla,  6  eu  otro 

theinaertionintlietreaty  of  ageu-  caso  que  se  inacriba  eu  el  tratado 

eral  clause  to  this  efi'ect,  as  follows:  uua  cUusula  general  que  diga: 

"  Itis  understood  that  an  yobliga-  "  Se  entiende  que  cualquier  obli- 

tion  assumed  by  theUnited  States  gaci6n  asamida  por   los  Estados 

with  rt^spect  to  Cuba  is  limited  to  Unidos  con   reapecto  &  Cuba,  se 

the  time  of  its  occupancy  thereof."  limita   al    tiempo    que  ocupen  6 

esta," 

No  conclusion  having  been  Nohabi6ndoseadoptadoacuerdo 
reached  on  the  articles  in  question;  alguno  aobre  este  articulo,  se  con- 
it  was  agreed  that  the  rest  of  the  vino  en  que  se  leyerau  los  demAsy 
articles  shoiild  be  read  and  then  se  entregaran  k  los  Gomisarios 
handed  to  the  Spanish  Commis-  Espanoles,  pjira  que  pudierau  ex- 
sioners  in  order  that  they  might  aminarlos  y  contestar  A  lasoontra- 
considerthemandgivetheiranawer  proposiciones  de  los  Estados  Uni- 
te the  counter  -  proposals  of  the  dos  en  la  sesit^n  pr6xima,  decidii'n- 
United  States  at  the  next  confer-  doseadem(i8que,todoslosartfcn'o3 
ence,  and  that  all  the  articles  se  insertaran  en  el  protocolo  de  la 
should  be  inserted  in  the  protocol  couferencia  de  hoy. 
of  today's  conference. 
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Pttranant  to  this  agreemeot,  the        Rncnmplimientodeesteaciierdo, 
following  articles  offered   l»y  the    fueroii  leidoa  los  sigiiieotes  articu- 
Spanish  Oommissioii  were  read;         los  que  habian  sido  propaestos  por 
la  Ooniisi6n  EspaQola: 

"CONCBSlOtraS    VB    OBRAS    T    8EKVICI08 

ptBLicoa. 

"ABTfOULO  — . 

Oontinuar^ii  observindose  igu 
almeiite  todas  las  concesiones  de 
obras  y  servicios  publicos  en  las 
islas  de  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Fili- 
piuaa  J  deiiiAs  territorios  cedidoa, 
hasta  8u  cancelaciou,  con  arreglo 
&  las  clausulas  con  que  hubiesen 
aido  otorgadas,  aubrogi^ndose  el 
nuevo  Gobienio  en  los  derechos  y 
en  las  obligaciones  que  por  dichoa 
coutratoa  correspond  ieron  hasta 
aliora  al  Gobierno  Bspanol." 


WORKS   AND   8EKV1CM. 

"Abticle  — . 

"All  grants  and  contracts  for 
public  worka  and  services  in  the 
islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Pbilippinea  and  other  ceded  terri- 
tory shall  be  maintained  in  force 
until  their  expiration,  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  terms  thereof,  the 
new  Government  assuming  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  thereby  at- 
taching up  to  the  present  time  to 
the  Spanish  Goverjiment. 


"AllTICl-E — . 

"  Contracts  formally  entered  into 
by  the  Spanish  Government  or  its 
authorities  for  the  public  service 
of  the  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Eico,  the  Philippines  and  others 
ceded  by  this  treaty,  and  which 
contracts  are  still  unperformed, 
shall  continue  in  force  until  their 
expiration  pursuant  to  tbe  terms 
thereof.  Such  contracts  as  also 
cover  the  service  peculiar  to  Spain 
or  any  of  her  other  colonies,  the 
new  Government  of  the  above 
mentioned  islands  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  carry  out,  save  only 
in  so  far  as  tiie  terms  of  siiid  con- 
tracts relate  to  the  particular  serv- 
ice or  treasury  of  such  islands. 
The  new  Government  will  there- 
fore, as  regards  the  said  contracts, 
be  holden  to  all  the  rights  and 
obligations  therein  attaching  to 
tbe  Spanish  Goverumeut. 


"List  of  Pending  Contracts  for 

Public  Works  and  Servicer. 

"Mail  and  Transportation  con- 
tract with  the  Compania  Transat- 
lautica. 


"Aeticulo — 

Los  contratos  regularmente  cel- 
ebrados  por  el  Gobierno  Eajianol  6 
por  BUS  Autoridades  para  el  servi- 
cio  publico  de  las  Islas  de  Cuba, 
Filipinas,  Puerto  Rico  y  demiis  que 
se  ceden  por  este  tratado,  y  cuyos 
contratos  est^ii  pendientes  de  cum- 
plimiento,  coutinuar^n  observan- 
doae  hasta  so  terminacion,  con  ar- 
reglo d  sus  cidusulas. 

"En  aquellos  en  que  tambit^n 
estuviese  interesado  el  servicio  pe- 
culiar de  Espaiia  6  de  cualquiera 
de  sus  demds  colonias,  el  nuevo 
Gobierno  de  las  islas  sobredichas, 
no  concurrir4  d  so  eumplimiento, 
sino  en  la  parte  que,  con  arreglo  al 
contrato  mismo,  corresponda  6  su 
servicio  y  Tesoro  especial. 

"Quedariv  por  lo  tanto  el  nuevo 
Gobieiuo  subrogado  en  lugar  del 
Espahol,  en  todoa  los  derechos  yob- 
ligaciones  que  de  los  mencionadoa 
contratos  pudieranresultarenfavor 
6  en  contra  de  aquel. 

"Lista  de  contratos  pendientes 
por  obras  y  servicios  pftblicos. 

"Ooncrato  para  correos  y  traa- 
portes  COD  la  Compania  Trasatlaa- 
tica." 
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'  Contrnct  with  English  Com- 
pany ('Cuba  Subrnariiie')  for  theca- 
ble  on  the  south  of  Cuba. 

"  Cable  contract,  Manila  to  Hong 
Kong,  with  another  English  Com- 
pany ('The  Eastern')- 

"  Railroad  coneessaion  from  Ma- 
nila to  Dagupan. 

"All  other  concessions  for  rail- 
roads now  in  operation  or  under 
construction  in  Cuba  or  Porto  llieo. 

"The  above  are  all  the  contracts 
at  present  recallerl,idthoagh  it  can- 
not be  stated  that  there  are  not 
others  relative  to  pnblic  works  and 
services.     None  of  receut  date, 

"December  1,  1S9-S." 

The  President  of  tlie  American 
Commission  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Commissiouers  were  con- 
strained to  reject  these  articles. 
The  United  States  did  not  propose 
to  repudiate  any  contract  found 
upon  inveatisation  to  be  binding 
undeT  International  Law;  but  no 
such  clauses  as  now  proposed  had 
been  inserted  in  treaties  heretofore 
made  by  tlie  United  States  with 
Spain,  France,  Mexico  atid  Russia, 
fortheactpiisitionofterritory;  aud 
it  might  be  assumed  that  tlie  ITnited 
States  woulddeal  justly  and  eq uita- 
b!y  in  respect  of  contracts  that  were 
binding  under  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

The  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Commission,  waa 
then  read : 


"OontratadelaCompaiiia  Ingle- 
sa  (Cuba  Submarine)  para  el  cable 
en  el  Sur  de  Cuba. 

"Contrato  del  cable  de  Manila  & 
Hong  Kong  con  otra  Oompatiia 
Inglesa  {The  Eastern), 

"  Concesion  del  ferrocaril  de  Ma- 
nila fi  Uagup&n, 

"  Todas  las  demds  concesiones  de 
ferro- car  riles  en  explotaci^n  6  en 
construccidn  en  Cuba  y  Puerto 
Eico. 

"EstoB  son  los  contratos  que 
aliora  ee  recuerdan,  aunque  no 
puede  decirse  si  hay  otros  relatives 
A  obras  y  servicioa  pi'iblicos,  ningn- 
no  de  ellos  de  fecha  rwiiente. 

"1"  de  DJciembre  de  1898." 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisidn 
Americana  declaro  que  los  Coniisa- 
rios  Americanos  se  veianobligados 
^  rechazar  estos  Articulos.  Los 
Bstados  Unidos  no  se  proponen  re- 
pudiar  ningiin  contrato  que,  al  ser 
exaniinado,  sc  encuentreqne  obliga 
segi'in  la  ley  ititerniicional;  pero 
cli'uisulas  i)arecida8  A  la  que  ahora 
se  propone  no  se  ban  insertado  eti 
tratados  anteriormente  celebrados 
porlos  Ksbidos  Unidoscon  Espana, 
Erancia,  Mexico  y  Eusia  por  ad- 
qin8ici<5n  de  territorios;  y  [lodia 
admitirse  que  los  Estados  Unidos 
obrarftn  con  justicia  y  eipiidiid  en 
los  contratos  que  los  obliguen  con 
areglo  A  los  principios  del  derecho 
internaeional. 

Se  leyo  el  siguiente  articulo,  pro- 
puesto  por  la  Comision  Espanola: 


"Akticlb  — . 

The  Komau  Catholic  Apostolic 
Eeligion, its  institutions  and  minis- 
ters, shall  continue  to  enjoy  in  all 
the  territories  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  treaty  the  lioerty  and 
the  rights  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  which  they  are  at 
present. 

"The  members  of  this  Church, 
whatever  their  nationality,  shall 
T  F 16 


"AKTfCULO  — , 

La  Beligi(5n  CatoUca  Apostolica 
Romana  y  sus  instituciones  y  min- 
istros  continnarau  go  k  an  do  eu 
todos  los  territorios  que  sou  objeto 
de  este  tratado,  de  la  libeitad  y 
prerogativas  en  cuya  poses  ion 
paciflca  se  hallan. 

"  Los  Seles  de  esta  Tnglesla,  cual- 
quiera  que   soa  su   nacionalidad. 
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continne  to  enjoy  the  siiine  liberty 
they  now  enjoy  with  respect  to  the 
proi'essioD  of  their  religion  and  the 
exercise  of  their  form  of  worship." 
The  President  of  tJie  Amerii;an 
Commission  stated  that  the  United 
States  could  jnalte  no  distinction 
as  to  religion,  and  proposed  the 
following  article: 


"The  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  Spain  leliuijuishes 
or  cedes  her  sovereignty  sliall  be 
secnred  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 

religion." 

Tlie  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  ComniiBSiou,  was 
read: 

"The  'Maihe.' 

"Draft  of  additional  articles  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  United 
States.  ' 


continiiarjiti  asiniiRmo  jrozandode 
la  libertad  (|ue  hoy  tieiian  para  la 
protesi<5n  rte  sn  religion  y  el  ejerci- 
cio  de  su  calto." 

El  President*  de  la  Comisirin 
Amei'icana  declara  quelos  Estados 
Unidos  no  pueden  hacer  distiiiciiui 
entre  las  religioiies,  y  x)ropone  el 
articulo  signieute: 

"RELIGION. 

abtIculo  — . 

"Los  habitantes  del  territorio, 
cnya  SoberaniaEspaiia  lenuiiciao 
cede,  tendrdii  asegiirado  el  libre 
ejercicio  de  su  religion." 

8e  ley6  el  srguiente  articulo  pro- 
puesto  por  laOomision  Espauola: 


"Propecto  de  artictdos  adieionales  al 
Tratado  de  paz  con  las  Extados 
Unidos. 


"Artiole  — . 

"At  the  request  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  agree  to  appoint 
an  International  Commission  to 
be  entrusted  with  investigating  the 
causes  of  and  responsibility  for 
the  'Maine'  catastrophe  which 
occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
on  February  15, 181)8.  This  Inter- 
national Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  experts  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"Three  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment— one  to  be  a  Spanish  subject, 
another  a  British  subject,  and  a 
third  a  French  subject. 


"Three  by  the  United  States 
Govern  merit — one  to  be  a  citixen  of 
the  United  States,  another  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  and  »  third  a  French 
subject. 


«'ABTf0ULO — . 

A  peticitin  del  Gobierno  Espa- 
Sol,  las  dos  Altas  Partes  Contra- 
tantes  convienen  en  nombrar  una 
Ci)misi6n  internacional  encargada 
de  depurar  las  causas  y  respousa- 
bitidadesde  la  cat^stTol'edel  Maine, 
ocurrida  en  el  puerto  de  la  Habana 
el  15  de  Febrero  de  18SJ8.  Bsta 
Oomision  internacional,  secompon- 
dr6  de  siete  t^cnicos  nombrados  de 
la  manera  siguiente: 

"Tres  por  el  Gobierno  Espaiiol, 
cuyos  nouibraiiiientoshan  dereeaer 
precisamente  uuo  en  un  siibdito 
espanol,  otro  en  un  siibdito  brita- 
nico  y  el  tercero  en  un  subdito 
francos. 

"Tres  por  el  Gobierno  Norte 
Americano  cuyos  nombramientos 
habrdu  de  recaer,  uno  en  un  ciu- 
dadano  de  los  Estados  Unidos,otro 
en  un  siibdito  britllnicoy  el  tercero 
en  un  siibdito  frauct^s. 
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"  The  ComniiBsion  to  be  presided 
ovei',  with  a  deciding  vote,  by  a 
Germao  expert,  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement  by  the  Spanish  and . 
American  Governments. 

"Should  no  agreement  be 
reached  hereoTi,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment shall  designate  one  per- 
son and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment another,  both  persons  to 
be  experts  and  of  German  nation- 
ahty,  the  choice  for  President  to 
be  decided  by  lot  and  the  drawing 
to  take  place  at  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington. 

"The  expenses  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  borne  in  equal  moie- 
ties by  the  two  Governments,  the 
Comnussion  to  meet  in  Havana  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
the  consent  of  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain is  secured. 

"In  the  event  of  the  Spanish 
Government  being  found  responsi- 
ble, it  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
theCommiHsion.  Further, a  Span- 
ish warship  must  go  to  New  York 
and  salute  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Commis- 
sion sh.ill  decide  that  Spain  is  not 
responsible,  attributing  the  catas- 
trophe to  an  accident  inside  the 
vessel  or  other  fortuitous  cause,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  Spain  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission. 

"  Moreover,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  report  the  ar- 
bitr'al  award  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  setting  tbrtli  in  tlie 
official  messase  the  righteous 
course  of  the  Spanish  nation." 

This  article  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Commissioners,  who 
stated  that  they  considered  the 
case  as  closed. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  consider  it  as  closed, 
since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  referred  to  it  in  his 
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"  PresidirA  la  Comision  con  voto 
decisivo  un  tecnico  AlemAn,elegido 
de  comfin  acuerdo  per  los  Gobier- 
nos  Espanol  y  Americano.  Case  de 
no  llegarse  &  un  acuerdo,  el  Go- 
bieruo  Espanol  designar4  un  indi- 
viduo  y  el  Norte  Americano  otro, 
debicndo  ser  tficnicos  y  de  nacion- 
alidad  Alemana,  y  en  el  Miniatero 
de  Negocios  Extrangeros  de 
Washington  sedicidira  por  suerte 
el  que  haya  de  ser  Presidente, 


"Los  dos  Gobiernos  snfragar^n 
por  mitad  los  gastos  de  esta  Co- 
mision que  deber^  rennirse  en  la 
Uabanatllabrevedad  posible,pre- 
vio  el  asentimientode  los  Gobiernos 
de  Alemania,  Francia  y  tiran  Bre- 
tana. 

"Caso  de  aparecer  responsable 
el  Gobieruo  Espafiol,  tendra  qne 
abouar  la  parte  de  gastos  cone- 
spondientes  por  esta  Comisidn  d 
los  Bstados  Unidos.  Adeiiu'is,  un 
barco  de  guerra  espaftol  tendrd  que 
ir  A  Nueva  York  a  saludar  el  pa- 
belloTi  de  los  Estados  Unidoa 

"Si,  por  el  contrario,  decidiera 
la  Comision  la  irresponsabiltdad  de 
Espaua,  atribuyendo  la  catdstrofe 
d  un  accidente  en  el  interior  del 
buque,  6  caso  fortnito,  el  Gobierno 
de  los  Estados  Unidos  tendrd  que 
abonar  la  parte  de  gastos  coric- 
spotidiente  por  esta  Oomisi6n  & 
Espaiia. 

"Ademds,  el  Presidente  de  Ins 
Estados  Unidos  deberddar  cuenta 
de  la  sentencia  arbitral  h  las  (':'i- 
maras  Norte-Americanas,  haeieiulo 
constar  en  el  Mensage  Olicia!  la 
lealtad  de  proceder  de  la  Macii'm 


Este  articnlo  fn6  rechazado  por 
los  Comisarios  Americanos,  qnienes 
declnraron  que  cousideraban  ti  r- 
minado  el  asuuto. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Espaiiola  decUiro  que  no  podia  con- 
siderarlo  como  terminado,  desde 
que  el  Presidente  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  se  habia  referido  d  61  en  sn 
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^  3  to  Congress  on  Monday 
last. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  stated  tbat  tlie  Amer- 
ican Oommissioners  Lad  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  tlie  message  and 
therefore  had  not  read  it. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  replied  that  be  had  in 
his  possession  an  extract  from  it, 
which  be  could  produce. 

The  Preaident  of  the  American 
GomniissioD  answered  that  the 
American  Com  mission  era  did  not 
care  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  following  article  proi)osed 
by  the  SiJanisb  OommissiouerB  was 


Mensage  al  Congreso  el  Lunea 
ultimo. 

El  presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Ameriuaua  declai6  que  los  Comi- 
siirios  Americ;mos  no  hiibian  reci- 
hido  copia  del  Meiiaage,  y  por  lo 
tanto  no  lo  habiau  leido. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Espafiola  conte8t6  que  tenia  en  su 
poder  nu  cxtracto  del  inismo,  que 
podia  presentar. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi(3n 
Americana  replied  que  los  Coniisa- 
rios  Americanos  no  estiibaii  dia- 
puestos  ii  eontinuar  la  diacusi^n  de 
cste-asnnto  en  la  ocasidn  presente. 

Se  leyo  el  siguientearticulo,  jjro- 
puesto  por  los  Comisarioa  E»ipa- 
Soles: 


"  AUTICI.B   — . 

"The  United  States  will  coa- 
tinne  paying  to  tbe  descendants  of 
the  Great  IJiscoverer  of  America, 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  portion 
still  payable  of  the  penaion  they 
have  been  collecting  aiuce  the  time 
of  tlieir  illustriouB  predecessor,  as 
a  proof  of  the  gratilude  of  modern 
civilization  which  Spain  has  been 
paying. 

"  This  pension,  since  the  Koyal 
Order  of  November  11,  1829,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  two  sums  fol- 
lowing: 

$3,400  (hard  dollars)  annnally, 
chargeable  to  the  treasury  of  Porto 
Itico  and  $4,000  (like  dollars)  to 
the  treasury  of  Manila. 

"Tbe  United  States  and  the 
said  descendants  by  mutual  agree- 
ment may  fix  tbe  principal  repre- 
sented by  these  pensions  and  liq- 
uidate the  latter  by  delivering 
over  the  principal  thus  agreed  on, 
if  deemed  mutually  advisable." 

The  American  Commissioners 
stated  tbat  they  rejected  this 
article. 

Tlie  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Commissioners, 
was  read : 


"Abticulo  — . 

Los  Eatados  Unidoa  continu- 
ar^n  satisfaciendo  ^  los  descen- 
dientes  del  Gran  descubridor  de 
Ami^rica,  CristiSbal  OoI6D,1a  parte 
depensii^n  todaviasubsistente  que 
ban  venido  oobraudo,  deade  loa 
ticmpoa  de  an  ilustre  progenitor, 
come  una  prueba  de  gratitud  de 
la  oivili;(aci6n  moderna,  que  venia 
satisfacieudo  Espana. 

"Esta  pension  viene  reducida 
desde  Ileal  Ordeu  de  11  de  Novi- 
embre  de  1829,  d  las  dos  eantidades 
siguientes: 

"$3,400  (pesos  fiiertes  anuales, 
corisignada  sobre  el  Tesoro  de 
Puerto  liico  y  4,000  (idem)  sobre 
el  Tesoro  de  Manila. 

"Los  EstadoB  Unidoa  y  dictioa 
descendientes  de  comiin  acuerdo 
podr^n  capitalizar  eatas  pensiones 
y  extinguirlas  por  la  entrega  del 
capital  que  fljen,  ai  asi  respeetiva- 
mentelotuvieran  por  conveniente." 

Los  Comiaarios  Americanos  de- 
^aran  que  rechazan  este  artfculo. 

Se  leyo  el  siguiente  articulo,  pro- 
puesto  por  loa  COtoiisarios  Espa 
noles: 
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"Article — . 

"MftTieys  received  by  Govern- 
ment officea  aud  establish  ments 
ill  the  aforesaid  territories  from 
Spanish  citizens  in  the  way  of  de- 
posits, consignments,  loans  and 
wecnrity  of  all  kinds  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  lawful  owners, 
whenever  proper,  either  becanse 
of  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  were  made,  or  because 
of  the  falfilment  of  the  principal 
obligations  by  tiiem  gnariiDteed. 
This  restitution  shall  be  made  by 
the  Ylead  of  the  Office  where  the 
sums  of  money  were  deposited, 
consigned,  loaned,  or  given  as  se- 
curity; aud  in  default  tliereof  by 
whoever  is  responsible  for  such 
sums  under  the  law." 

The    American    Ooromissioners 

stated  that  they  rejected  this  arti- 
cle. 

The  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Coiumissiouers, 
was  then  read; 


"Spain  shall  have  tlte  power  to 
establisli  Consular  oiHeers  in  the 
ports  and  places  of  the  territories, 
the  sovereignty  over  which  has 
been  either  rebuquished  or  ceded 
by  the  present  treaty." 

This  article  the  American  Oom- 
missioners  accepted. 

The  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Oommissiouers,waB 
then  read: 


"ARTfCULO  — . 

SerJin  devueltos  los  depi^sitos, 
consignaciones,  prestanios  y  fian- 
zas  de  todas  clases  constituidas  por 
oiudadauos  espaiioles  en  los  estab- 
leeimieutos  y  ofictiias  del  Estado, 
existentes  en  los  territorios  so- 
bredichos,  &  sub  legitimes  dnenos 
cuando  fuere  procedente  su  devo- 
lucion  porhaber  vencidolosplazos 
por  que  se  hnbiesen  hecho  6  por 
haberse  ya  cumplido  las  obligacio- 
nes  principales  H  que  sirvierou  de 
garantia.  Esta  devolucion  se  harA 
por  el  Jefe  do  la  Olicina  en  que  se 
hubieren  entregado  las  cantidades 
dopositadas,  consiguadas,  presta- 
das  6  dadas  en  flauza,  6  en  su  de- 
fecto  por  qui6n  de  dicha  devolu- 
cion  deba  responder  con  arreglo  (i 
las  leyes." 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  de- 
claran  que  recbazaii  este  articulo. 

Se  leyd  el  aiguiente  articn  lo,  pro- 
puesto  por  los  Comisarios  Espano- 


"AitTicur-o  — . 

Espana  podrA  estnblecer  Agen- 
tes  consnlares  en  los  piiertos  y 
plazas  de  los  territorios  cuyaren- 
uncia  y  cesiiSn  es  objeto  de  este 
tratado." 


<s  acep- 


Los  Comisarios  American  oi 

tan  este  articulo. 

Se  ley6  el  si^uiente  articulo.  pro- 
pnesto  por  los  Comisarios  Espauo- 
les: 

"JURISDICCH'IN   CIVIL   1 


"Article  — . 

The  Spaniards  residing  in  the 
said  territorie*!  shall  be  subject  in 
matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  conntry  wherein  they  reside, 
pursuant  to  the  ordinary  laws  gov- 


"  Articulo  — . 

Los  espaiioles  residentes  en  Io& 
nteiicionatliis  territorios  estan'in 
sometidos  en  lo  civil  y  en  lo  crim- 
inal d  los  Tribunales  del  pais  en 
que  residan  con  arreglo  i  las  leyea 
comuiies  que  regulen  sucompeten- 
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eniing  the  same;  and  they  shall 
have  the  riglit  to  appear  before 
said  Courts,  atid  to  pursue  the 
same  course  as  citiziias  of  the 
country  to  which  the  Courts  be- 
long." 

This  article  the  American  Oom- 
missiouers  accepted. 

The  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Com  missiouers, 
was  read: 
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cia,  pudiendo  comparecer  ante  los 
mismos  en  la  misma  forma  y  em- 
pleando  los  mismos  procedimientos 
:iU6  deban  observar  loa  ciudaila- 
uos  del  pais  &  que  pertenezca  el 
Tribunal." 

LosOomisartosAmcricanosacep- 
tau  este  articulo. 

Se  ley6  el  siguiente  articulo,  pro- 
puesto  por  los  Oomisarios  Espaiio- 


"JPKISDICTION  OF   COURTS. 

"ARTICLE  — . 

Civil  and  criminal  actions  and 
suits  against  the  Government  that 
may  be  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  to  whicli  the  citizens 
of  the  countries  the  sovereignty 
over  which  has  been  relinquished 
or  ceded  are  a  party  and  who  pur- 
suant to  such  treaty  cease  to  be 
Spaniards  shall  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined subject  to  the  following 
rules : 

'■First.  Judgments  rendered 
either  iu  civil  or  criminal  matters, 
before  the  date  aforesaid,  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  no  re- 
course, under  the  Spanish  law, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  final,  and 
shall  be  executed  in  due  form  by 
competent  authority  iu  the  terri- 
tory within  which  such  judgments 
should  be  carried  out. 

"Second.  Personal  actions  and 
cases  against  the  Government 
which  may  be  pending  before  the 
Courts  of  the  Feninsula  or  the 
islands  adjacent  tliereto,  wherein 
a  citizen  of  the  said  territories  who 
by  this  treaty  ceases  to  be  a  Span- 
iiu'd  is  the  plaintili',  shall,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  a  Spaniard,  continue  to 
be  tried  in  due  form  before  the  said 
Courts  to  the  rendition  of  the  final 
judgment.  Personalactions  where- 
in the  defendant  is  au  inhabitant 
of  the  said  territories  which  by 
this  treaty  cease  to  be  Spanish, 
shall  be  tried  by  the  competent 
Court  of  the  domicile  of  the  de- 


"AKTtCULO  — . 

Los  pleitos  civiles  y  adminis- 
trativos  y  las  causaa  criminalea 
pendientes  al  hacerse  ei  canje  d© 
ratiticaciones  de  este  tratado,  en 
que  scan  parte  los  eiudadarios  resi- 
dentes  en  los  territorios  renunciado 
y  cedidos  que  con  arreglo  A  aquel 
dejen  de  ser  espaiioles  concluir^in 
de  sustanciarse  k  tenor  de  las  re- 
glas  siguientes: 


"Primera:  Las  sentenciaa  dic- 
tadas  antes  de  la  fecha  meucionada 
asi  en  lo  civil  como  en  lo  criminal, 
y  contra  las  cuales  no  hayarecursos 
que  interponer  con  arreglo  A  la  ley 
espanola,  tendr^n  el  carS,cter  de 
ejecutorias  y  deberAn  ser  cumpli- 
das  por  los  trJimites  legales  por  la 
autoridad  competente  en  el  terri- 
torio  eu  que  proceda  su  cumpli- 
miento. 

"Sej/Mwdo.  Los  pleitos  civtles 
por  acci6n  personal,  ylos  adminis- 
trativos  pendientes  ante  los  Tri- 
bunales  de  la  Peninsula  4  Islas 
adyacentes,  en  que  fuese  deman- 
dante  un  ciudadano  de  dichos  ter- 
ritorios,  que  por  este  tratado  deje 
de  ser  espafiol,  continuan'in  aus- 
tancidndose  por  los  Tribunales 
ante  quienes  penden,  hasta  que 
recaiga  sentencia  ejecutoria,  si 
fuese  espafiol  el  demandado.  Los 
tambi^n  por  accion  personal  en 
que  sea  demandado  un  habitiinte 
de  los  sobredichos  territories  que 
por  este  tratado  pierdala  naciona- 
Udad  espanola,  pasardu  al  couoci 
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fenda^nt  Actidns  in  rem  or  mixed 
actions,  when  the  immovable  prop- 
erty in  litigation  is  sitiiiite  in  tlie 
Peninsula  or  adjai^en  t  i^taads,  shall 
be  pursued  to  final  judgment  and 
until  the  same  is  executed  before 
the  Courta  having  cognizance 
thereof. 


"Third.  Grimiual  actiona  pend- 
ing on  said  date  l>et'ore  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Spain  against  citi- 
zens of  the  territory  relinqiiished 
and  ceded,  which  ceases  to  be  Span- 
ish by  this  treaty,  shall  continno 
nnder  its  jurisdiction  uutil  final 
judgment;  but  tiiis  having  been 
once  rendered,  the  cases  shall  pass 
for  execution  to  tlie  jutisdiction  of 
the  coiniwtent  Court  at  the  place 
where  the  same  should  be  caixied 
out." 

The  American  Commissioners 
proposed,  i  n  place  of  the  foregoing 
article,  the  following: 

".rcirisdiction  of  cookts. 

"Article  — . 

Judicial  proceedings  pending  at 
at  the  time  of  the  excliange  of  luti- 
fluationsof  this  treaty  in  tlie  territo- 
ries over  which  Spain  reliu<iuishes 
or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be 
determined  according  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing rules : 

"1,  Judgments  rendered  either 
in  civil  suits  between  private  indi- 
viduals, or  in  criminal  mutters,  be- 
ttore  the  date  mentioned,  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  no  re- 
course or  rightof  review  under  the 
Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  final,  and  shall  be  executed  in 
due  form  by  competent  authority 
in  the  territory  within  which  such 
judgments  should  be  carried  out. 

"3,  CivU  suits  between  private 
individuals  which  may  on  the  date 
mentioned  be  undetermined  shall 
be  prosecuted  to  judgment  before 
the  Court  in  which  they  may  tlieii 
be  pending,  or  in  the  Court  that 
mav  be  substituted  therefor. 


miento  del  Juea  6  Tribunal  del 
doiniciliodel  dt'mandudoque  fnese 
competetitis.  Aipiellos  en  que  se 
cjercite  una  acciou  real  6  mixta  si 
el  iiimiieble  que  fuese  su  objeto 
radicase  en  la  Peninsula  6  Islas 
adyacentes,  continuanin  liastaque 
en  ellos  recaiga  ejecutoria  y  esta 
sea  cumplida  ante  los  Tribunales 
que  de  eila  estuvieran  conociendo. 

"Tcrt'era.  Las  causas  criminales 
])eQdieiites  en  la  sobredicha  fecha 
ante  el  Tribunal  Supremo  de  Ka- 
paTia,  contra  los  ciudadanos  de  los 
territorios  renunciado  y  cedidos, 
(juedeijen  desurespaiiolespoieste 
tratado,  contirniar^n  souietidas  A 
su  jurisdicci6n  hasta  que  reciiiga 
seutencia;  pero  una  vez  que  esta 
fuese  dictada,  pasaran  para  su  cum- 
plimiento  4  lajurisdiccion  del  .Juez 
que  sea  corapeteute  en  el  lugar  en 
que  aqnella  deba  ser  cnmplida." 

Los  Comisarios  Anieritianos  pro- 
poneii  que  el  anterior  articulo  se 
substituya  por  el  siguiente: 

"jUBISIUCCl6.\   i>B  LOS   TKIliUNALBS. 

"AiiTicui-o  — . 

Los  procedimientos  jiidicialea 
pendientes  al  canji'arse  las  ratiti- 
caciones  de  este  tratailo,  en  los 
territorios  sobre  los  cuules  Espaila 
renuncia  6  cede  su  soberania,  se 
determinarfin  con  ^reglo  a  his 
reglas  siguientes: 

"  1.  Liis  sentencias  dictadas  en 
eaiisas  civiles  entre  particulares,  ft 
en  una  materia  criminal,  autes  de 
la  fecha  mencionada,  y  contra  las 
cuales  no  haya  apelacion  6  derccho 
d('  revisi(5ii,  con  arreglo  h  his  leyea 
espailolas,  e6  consideraran  conio 
tirmes,  y  ser^n  ejecutiidas  en  dc- 
bida  forma  por  la  Autoridad  com- 
petenteen  el  territorio  dentro  del 
cnal  dichas  sentencias  debau  cum- 
plirse. 

"2.  Los  pleitos  civiles  entre  par- 
ticularesqueenle fecha  mencionada 
no  hayan  sido  Jnzgados,  continu- 
aransutramitiicionanteelTi'ibunal 
en  (|ue  se  halle  el  proceso,  6  ante 
aquel  que  lo  sustitnya. 
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"3.  Criminal  actions  pending  on 
the  date  mentioned  before  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  Spain  against  citi- 
zens of  tlie  territory  which  by  this 
treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall 
coiitiime  under  its  jurisdiction  until 
iiualjadgment;  but,  stich judgment 
having  been  rendered,  the  execu- 
tion thereof  shall  be  committed  to 
the  competent  authority  of  the 
place  in  which  the  case  arose." 

The  following  article,  proposed 
by  the  Spanish  Commissioners, 
was  read : 

"COYPRlOtlTS   AND  PATENTS. 

"ARTICLE  — . 

The  rights  of  property  secured 
by  copyrights  and  patents  acquired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Bico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  all  other  territories 
ceded,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
shall  continue  to  be  respected. 
Spanish  scientific,  literary  and  ar- 
tistic works,  not  subversive  of  pub- 
licorderin  the  said  territories,  shall 
continuetobe  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  the  said  territories,  for  twenty- 
fi  ve  (25)  years,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  tlie 
I'atifications  of  this  treaty,  and  the 
]iroprietary  rights  of  their  authors 
shall  be  protected  for  a  likeperiod." 

The  American  Commissioners 
jiroposed,  as  a  substitute,  the  fol- 
lowing article: 


"3.  Las  acciones  en  materia  cri- 
minal (lendientos  en  la  fecha  men- 
cionada  ante  el  Tribunal  Supremo 
de  Espafia  contra  ciudadanos  del 
territorlo  que  segun  este  tratiido 
deja  de  ser  espafiol,  continuardn 
bajo  an  jurisdicci6n  hasta  que  rej 
caiga  la  sentencia  deflnitiva;  pero 
una  vez  dictada  esa  sentencia,  su 
ejecucion  serii  encomendada  i  la 
Autoridad  competente  del  lugar 
en  que  la  accion  se  suscit6." 

Se  Iey6  el  siguiente  articulo,  pro- 
l)uesto  por  los  Comisarios  Espa- 
noles : 

£     INDUeTKIAI. 


"ARXiUULO  — 

Continual:!  II  rcspe  tan  dose  l08 
dereclios  de  propiedad  literaria, 
artistica  6  industrial  adquiriridos 
por  Espailoles  en  las  Islasdc  Cuba, 
Puerto  Uico,  Pilipinas  y  deniiis 
territorioa  cedidos,  al  hacerse  el 
eanje  de  ratifieaciones  de  este 
tratado.  Las  obras  espaiiolas 
cientiticas,  literarias  y  artisticas, 
que  no  sean  peligrosas  para  el 
orden  publico  en  dichos  territorios, 
coutinuardn  entrando  en  los  mii^- 
tnos  con  franquicia  de  todo  derecho 
de  Aduana  durante  veinte  y  ciuco 
(25)  auos,  &  contar  desde  el  canje 
de  ratificaciones  de  este  tratado,  y 
durante  el  mismo  t^rmino  serii 
protegida  la  propiedad  de  sua 
autores." 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  pro- 
pusieron  (jue  se  sustituyeise  este 
articulo  por  el  siguiente: 


The  rights  of  |iropeity  secured 
l»y  copyrislits  and  patents  acquired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  in  Porto  Eico,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  other  ceded  territo- 
ries, at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
shall  continue  to  be  respected. 
Spanish  scientific,  literary  and  ar- 


"ABTfCULO  — , 

Los  ilciei'hos  do  propiedad  lite- 
raria e  industrial  reconoci<los  A  los 
Espanoles  por  medio  de  registros 
y  patentes  en  las  Jslas  de  Cuba, 
Puerto  Eico,  Filipiaas  y  otros  terri- 
tories cedidos,  al  canjearse  las  rati- 
ticaciones  de  este  tral  ado,  contin- 
nar^n  siendo  respetados.  Lasobras 
espafiolas  cieutificas,  literarias  y 
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tlstic  works,  not  RubTersive  of  pub- 
lic order  in  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  such  territories, 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty." 

The  reading  of  the  articles  pro- 
posed by  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners having  been  completed, 
the  President  of  the  American 
Commission  stated  that  it  was  his 
understanding  that  the  articles 
proposed  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners would  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners at  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  replied  that  the  Span- 
isl]  Oominissioners  would  pursue 
the  same  course  with  respect  to 
the  American  articles  as  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  had  pnrsaed 
with  reference  to  the  Spanish  arti- 
cles. 

On  motion  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners the  conference  was  ad- 
journed till  to  morrow,  Wednesday, 
the  7th  of  December,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  right  of  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  to  request  a  post- 
ponement. 

William  11.  Day 

CusHMAN  K.  Davis 

Wm  P  Frye 

Geo,  Gray 

WHI'rHI,AW  Reid. 

John  B.  Moobe. 


artfsticas,  que  no  sean  subversivsiM 
contra  el  orden  publico  en  los  terri- 
tories referidoajContiniiariinsiendo 
admitidas  libres  de  derechos  en  los 
misnios,  durante  diez  anos  (i  contar 
desde  el  canje  de  las  ratiiicacioues 
de  este  tratado." 

Habifindose  terminado  la  lectura 
de  los  articulos  proi)uestos  por  los 
ComisarioB  Espanoles,  el  Presi- 
dente  de  la  Comisiiiu  Americana 
declard  que  eiiteiidia  que  los  arti- 
culos propuestos  i>or  los  Com  i  sari  oi 
Americanos  sen'an  aceptados  o 
rechazados  por  los  Oomisnrios 
Espafioles  en  la  sesi<5n  pr<3xima. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
EspaFiola  contests  que  los  Comi- 
sarios  Espanoles  seguiriin  resjtecto 
^  los  articulos  Americanos  el  niismo 
procedimiento  que  los  Comisarios 
Americanos  habian  sejjuido  con 
referenda  i  los  articulos  espanoles. 


A  propuesta  de  los  Comisarios 
Americanos,  se  levanto  la  sesion, 
acordando  reunirae  mauana,  Mic^r- 
coles  7  de  Diciembre,  sin  perjuicio 
del  derecho  delos  Comisarios  Es- 
pailoles  para  pedir  un  apla/.aini- 
en  to. 

EUGEHIO   MONTBEO   KfOS 

B.   DE   ARARZUZA 

J.   DB   GARNIOA 

"W  11  DK  Villa  Urrutia 

ItAFAEL   CERERO 
EmILTO   DB  OJEDA 


Protocol  H"o.  21  Protocolo  No.  21. 

Conference  of  December  8,  1S98.       Conferencta  del  8  de  diciembre  de 


The  session  which  waa  to  have  Aplazada,   &  propuesta  de   los 

been   held  on    yesterday   having  ComisariosB8panoles,la8esi()nque 

been  postponed  at  the  request  of  debi6  haber  tenido  lugar  el  dia  de 

the   Spanish  Commissioners,   the  ayer,  se  reunieron  el  dia  de  boy  a 

Joint  Commission   met  today   at  las  dos  de  la  tarde,  hallaodose 
two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  there  being 
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I'resent  on  the  part  of  the  United  Presentes  per  parte  de  los  Esta- 

States:  Messrs:  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  dos  Uniclos  de  America,  los  Sefio- 

tiray,  Eeid,  Moore,  Feigasson.  res  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Keid, 
Moore  Fergusaoii. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs:  Por  parte  de  Espana  los  Seiio- 

Moiitero  Uioa,  Abarxuza,  Gariiiija,  res  Moiitero  Eios,  Abarzu/.a,  Gar- 

Villa-Urrutia,  Gerero.  nica,  Villa-tTrrutia  Cerero 

Mr.  Ojedawasuuabletobepres-  Per  hallarse  enfermo  no  piido 

ent,  owing  to  illness,  and  Mr.  Villa-  awistir  el  8r  Ojeda,  6  hlzo  sus  veces 

UiTutia  performed  his  duties  as  como  Secreta'rio  eJ  Sr  Villa- Urru- 

Secretary,  tia. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding  Fu(5  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 

sepsion  was  read  and  approved.  la  sesion  anterior. 

The  SpauishGomuiisaionerspro-  Los  Gomisarios  Iil.spailole8  pro- 
posed that  the  American  Commis-  ponenquelosdelosEstadosUiiidos 
sionerBnioditytlieclausepresented  modiflqueu  la  chinsiila  por  ellos 
bythein  and  mentioned  in  the  pro  presentada  y  que  se  menciona  en 
tocol  of  tlie  last  session  relating  to  el  acta  de  la  sesion  tiltima,  relativa 
tlie  limiting  of  the  obligations  of  a  la  limitacion  de  Jas  obligaciones 
the  United  States  in  Cuba  to  the  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  Guba  al 
time  of  its  occupation  tliereof.  tiempo  que  dure  su  ocapacion. 

The    American    CommissioniTs  Los  Oomisarioa  Americanos  to- 

took  this  proposition  under  con-  manenconsideriicidu  estaproposi- 

sideration   and  submitted   to  the  cion  y  aometen  a  la  confereneia  una 

Gonference  a  new  wording  of  the  redacci^^n  de  dicha  clausula  que  es 

clause  which    was  approved  and  aceptado  y  dice  asi: 
which  is  astbllows: 

"It  is  understood  that  any  obli-  "Queda    entendido     que     qal- 

gations  assumed  in  this  treaty  by  quier  obligacidn  aceptada  en  este 

the  United  States  with  respect  to  TratadoporlosEstadosUnidoscoa 

Cuba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  respecto  a  Guba  estA  limitada  al 

their  occupancy  thereof;  but  they  tiempo  que  dure  su  ocupacion  eu 

wil',  upon  the  termination  of  audi  eata  Isla,  pero  al  terminar  dicha 

occupancy,    advise    any    Govern  ocupaci6n,aconsejaranalGobierno 

ment  established  in  the  island  to  que  se  establezca  en  la  lala,  que 

assume  the  same  obligationa."  acepte  las  miamas  obligaciones." 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  ob-  Los  Oomisarios  Espafioles  mani- 

servedthatalthoughtheAnierit^an  festan    que   aanque   la  Gomision 

Commissioners  had  rejected  at  the  Americana  habia  rechazado  en  la 

last  session  the  article  presented  sesionliltimaelarticulopresentado 

by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  re-  por  la  Gomision  Espanola  sobre  el 

lating  to  the  "Maine,"  they  consid-  "Maine",  consideraban  sin  embar- 

ered  it  their  duty  to  insist  upon  go  sa  deber  insistir  en   que  eata 

this  question  being  submitted  to  cuestion    se  aometiese  a  un  arbi- 

arbitration.  trage. 

The  American  Commissioners  Los  Comisarios  Americanos  con- 
answered,  referring  to  thcobserva-  testaron  que  se  referian  &  las  mani- 
tious  made  by  them  on  this  subject  testacioues  que  hicieron  eu  Ja 
at  the  last  session.  eesion  anterior. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  re-  Los  Comisarios  Espafioles  re- 
[ilied  that  since  this  new  proposal  plican  qne  puesto  que  eata  nneva 
Ibr  arbitration  was  also  rejected,  proposici6n  de  arbitrage  era  tam- 
they  would  ask  the  American  Com-  biiin  rechazada,  se  sirvieran  los 
missioners  to  be  ]  ileascd  to  propose  Sefiores  Comisarios  Americanos 
some  m  thod  of  desiring  up  the  proponer  cualquier  medio  de  ex- 
matter  of  the  "Maine,"  and  the  re-  clarecer  este  aaunto  del  "Maine" 
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Bponsibility  growing  oat  of  it,  so 

tbat  the  unjust  prejudice  against 
Spain  sbowu  iu  tbe  United  Btates 
by  reason  of  an  incomplete  inves- 
tigation might  disappear,  and  tbe 
resentment  of  Spain,  because  the 
uprightness  of  lier  authorities  or 
subjects,  and  the  capacity  of  her 
administration  to  guarantee  tbe 
safety  in  her  ports  of  vessels  of 
a  nation  with  which  sb©  was  at 
pea(!e,  had  been  placed  in  doubt, 
might  also  be  blotted  out. 


Tbe  American  Commiseioners 
replied  that  they  had  no  method 
to  propose. 

The  I'resident  of  the  Spanish 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  rules, 
presented  a  memorandum,  which 
is  hereto  annexed,  in  support  of 
the  propositions  rejected  by  the 
American  Commissioners  at  the 
last  session. 

Tlie  American  Interpreter  pro- 
ceeded to  translate  tbe  Memoran- 
dum and  to  read  it  in  English. 

The  President  of  the  American 
Commission  reserved  tbe  right  to 
reply  in  writing  to  tbe  memoran- 
dum at  tbe  nest  session. 

After  espl  an  ations  i  nterchan  ged 
by  the  Presidents  of  tbe  two  Com- 
missions, such  articles  presented  by 
tbe  Spanish  Commissioners  as  were 
accepteti  or  modified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  were  ap- 
proved. 

The  reading  of  the  articles  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Commis- 
sion was  then  entered  upon. 

The  articles  were  read,  one  by 
one,  in  the  order  in  wbieb  they 
stood. 

The  first  was  as  follows: 


"Aktiolb 

"Spain  hereby  cedes  to  tbe 
Cnited  States  the  island  variously 
Itnown  as  Kusaie,  Ualan,  or  Strong 
Island,  in  tbe  Carolines;  and  also 
concedes  to  the  United  States  tbe 
Tight  to  land  telegraph  cables  in 


y  las  responsabilidades  consi- 
guientes,  demanera  que  pudiesen 
desaparecer  las  injuataB  preven- 
cioiies  que  se  babian  manifestada 
en  los  Estados  Uuidos  contra  Es- 
pana  por  causa  de  una  informiicion 
incompleta,  y  se  borrase  tambi^n 
el  resentimiento  de  Espaiia  por 
haberse  puesto  en  duda  la  Icaltad 
de  sas  Autoridades  6  de  sas  na- 
ciouales  y  la  capacidad  de  su  ad- 
miiiistracion  para  garanti/ar  por 
su  parte  la  seguridad  en  sus  puer- 
tos  a.  los  barcos  de  una  Naeioncon 
quien  estaba  en  paz. 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  con- 
testarou  que  no  tenfan  ningiin  me- 
dio que  propone  r. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Espanola,  con  arreglo  al  reglamen- 
to,  presents  un  Memorandum,  que 
va  anejxo  al  Acta,  en  apoyo  de  las 
proposiciOTies  rechazadas  por  la 
Uoinisii^n  Americana  en  la  sesiou 
ultima. 

Bl  Interprete  Americano  prooe- 
dio  i1  la  lectura  en  ingles  de  dicho 
Memorandum. 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comision 
Americana  se  reserva  el  derecho  de 
contestar  por  escrito  4  dicho  Mem- 
oraudnm  en  la  sesi6n  pr6xima. 

Despuos  de  las  esplicaciones  que 
mediaron  entre  los  Presidentes  de 
Ambas  Gomisioues  quedo  ©utendi- 
do  que  se  aprobaban  los  articulos 
presentados  por  la  Comision  Espa- 
ilola,  tales  como  habian  sido  acep- 
tados  6  modificados  por  la  Comi- 
sion Americana. 

Proeediose  entonces  &  la  lectura 
de  los  articulos  presentados  por  la 
Comi8i6n  Americana. 

Los  articulos  fueron  leidos  uno 
por  uno,  en  el  orden  eu  que  fueron 
pre  sen  tados. 

El  1"  fui5  el  siguiente: 

*'Aeticulo. 

"Espaiia  cede  por  el  presente  Ji 
los  Estados  Unidos  la  Isladiveraa- 
mente  llamada  Kusaie,  Ualan  6 
Strong  Island  en  las  Carolinas;  y 
adein/is  concede  ^los  Estados  Uui- 
dos el  derecho  de  amarrar  cables 
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the  CaTiaiy  IslaiKls,  or  od  any  ter- 
ritory owned  by  Spain  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  in  the  Peuiusula. 

"In  consideration  of  what  is  set 
forth  in  this  aiticle,  the  United 
States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum 
of  one  million  dollars,  ($1,000,0(10) 
within  three  months  Irom  tlie 
Gschange  of  the  ratitications  of  the 
present  treaty." 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  declared  that  even  in 
the  event  of  an  agreement  being 
reached  upon  this  article,  it  would 
have  to  figure  elsewhere  tluui  in 
the  treaty,  as  it  was  foreign  there- 
to; but  that  he  was  compelled  to 
reject  it,  because  the  SpaniRli  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  neither  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  disposing  of  one 
of  the  Caroline  Islands,  nor  could 
it  do  80  for  want  of  Oonstitntional 
authority,  previous  authorization 
of  the  Cortes  being  necessary  in 
the  premises.  Neither  could  what 
related  to  cable  bindings  be  accept- 
ed, because  if  stipulated  in  a  treaty 
it  might  imply  an  easement  on 
the  national  territory  which  the 
Spanish  Government  was  not  em- 
poweied  to  create,  and  because  any 
American  Company  might  reciuest 
through  the  executive  channel  as 
other  alien  comjvanies  have  done, 
such  a  concession,  which  was  for- 
eign to  an  international  treaty. 

The  following  aiticle  was  then 
read: 

"Aktiolk 

"In  conformity  with  the  under- 
standing established  by  an  ex- 
change of  notcw  in  the  year  1886, 
Spain  agrees  thiit  American  mis- 
sions and  missionaries  shall  be 
aUowed  to  resume  and  hereafter 
freely  to  carry  on  their  work  in 
the  Caroline  Islands  that  lemiun 
under  Spanish  sovereignty. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  observed  that  it  was 
not  known  that  any  claim  was 
pending  in  the  premises,  and  that 
as  the  Coustitutiou  of  the  State 
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tetegrftficos  en  las  Islas  Canariaa  6 
en  cualquier  territorio  espaiiol  de 
la  costa  de  Africa  6  en  la  Penfn- 
sulii. 

"En  eonsideracidn  de  losestable- 
cido  en  este  articulo,  los  Estudos 
Unidos  pagar^n  si  Espana  la  suma 
de  un  inillon  de  dollars  ($1,000,000) 
dentro  de  los  tres  m^es  del  canje 
de  ratificaciones  del  presente 
tratado." 

Bl  President*  de  la  Comisi6n 
Espanola  declaro  que  aftn  en  caao 
de  que  hubiera  habido  acucrdo 
sobre  este  articulo  tendrfa  que 
figurar  aparte  del  tratado,  por  ser 
ageno  al  mismo;  pero  que  se  veia 
obligado  4  rechazario,  por  que  si 
eiitraba  en  el  ^nirno  del  Gobierno 
Espanol,  en  estemomento,  el  anage- 
naruua  de  las  Islas  Carolinas,  ni 
podia  tampoco  hacerlo  por  carecer 
de  faeultades  constitncionales,  ne- 
cesitando  para  ello  estar  previa- 
mente  autorisado  por  las  Cortes. 
Tampoco  podia  aceptarse  lo  rela- 
tive al  amarre  de  cables,  por  que 
estipulado  en  un  tratjido  podria 
significar  una  servidunibre  sobre 
territorio  naeional,  que  el  Gobierno 
Espafiol  no  estaba  autorizado  & 
coustitnir,  y  porque  cualquiera 
Compania  Americana  podria  solici- 
tar  por  la  via  admiidstrativa  y 
como  lo  han  heehootras  Gompailfas 
Extiangeras,  una  concesi6n  agena 
a  un  fnitado  intemacional. 

Beleyti  luego  el  articulo siguiente : 

"ARTfCTJLO 

"T>econformidad  con  el  acuerdo 
estahlecido  por  un  canje  de  nolas, 
en  el  aiio  1880,  Espana  conviene  en 
que  las  misiones  Amerieanas  y  los 
Misioneros  podriin  reanndar  y  des- 
pu^s  llevar  libreinente  a  efectosus 
ti'aba;jos  en  las  Islas  Carolinas  que 
quedan  bajo  la  Soberania  de  Es- 
paiia." 

El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n 
Espanola  manitiesta  que  no  coiista 
este  pendiente  ninguna  reclama- 
cion  sobre  el  particular,  y  que 
como  la  coDStitucidB  del  Estado 
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laid  down  the  riglits  of  private  marea  los  dereclios  de  los  particu- 

individaalB  in   religious  matters,  lares  eu  nmteriaa  religioHiis,  nada 

theve  was  notliiiiR  in  this  regard  liay  que  iitsertarS,  este  respectoeu 

to  insert  in  the  treaty,  el  tratado. 

Tlie  following  article  was  then  Se     Iey6     luego     el     artfculo 

read:  signieiite: 

"Akticlb  Articulo. 

"The  United  States  and  Spain  "Los  Estados  Uniilos  y  Espana 

willreciprocallyaccordtotheships  coucederau  reciprocamente  4  loa 

of  each  other,  in  their  respective  baqnes  de  cada  uno  de  ellos,  en  su3 

ports,  most  favored  nation  treat-  respectivoa  puertoB,  el  trato  de  la 

inent,inrespectof  allporteliarges,  naci6n  m&s  favorecida  respeeto  & 

including  entrance  and  clearance  todos  loa  derechos  de  pucrto,  inclu- 

dnes,    light    dues    and    tonnage  yendo  los  de  eutrada  y  salida,  faros 

duties.  ytonelage. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  the  "Seeonvieneademfia  en  que  los 

two  Governments  will  enter  into  dosGohiernosenipecaran  lasnego- 

negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  ciaciones  para  coQcluirun  con veuio 

conclusion  of  a  commercial   eon-  coiuereiaL" 
vention." 

In  place  of  the  first  paragraph,  En  lugar  del  primer  pfirrafo  pro- 

the  American  Oommissioners  now  ponen  atiora  los  Comiaarios  Ameri- 

propose  the  following :  canos  el  siguiente  r 

"  Spain  will  in  her  ports  accord  "  I'lsiiaila  concederd  en  sns  pner- 

to  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  tos,  A  los  bnques  de  loa  Estadoa 

same  treatment  in  resiiect  of  all  Unidoa,elmismotratoconrespecto 

port  charges,  including  entrance  ^  todos  los  derechos  de  puerto,  in- 

and   clearance    dues,   light  du's,  clnyendo  derechos  de  entnida  y 

and  tonnage  duties,  as  is  accorded  salida.  de  faro  y  tonelage,  que  se 

to  Spanish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  concede  si.  loa  buquea  espafiolea  en 

the  United  States."  los  puertos  de  los  Estatlos  Uuidoa," 

Tbe  President  of  the  Spanish  El  Preaidente  de  la  Comision 

Commission  objected  to  the  second  Eapanola manifesto  que  el  segundo 

paragraph  of  thearticleasunneces-  pdrrafo  del  articulo  era  innecesario, 

sary;  and  suggested  that  tlie  first  y  pidio  quesemodificiise  el  primer 

paragraph  be  amended  so  that  it  parrafo  de  manera que fu(5Ke  reiip- 

should  be  reciprocal  in  its  provi  roca  la  estipula<^i6n  y  limitado  el 

sious   and    be  limited    as  to  its  tiempo  de  su  duraci^n. 
duration. 

After  discussion,  the  following  Despu^s  de  discntido  ae  aprobo 

article  was  drawn  up:  el  articulo  en  la  forma  slguiento: 

"The  Government  of  each  couu-  "El  Gobierno  de  eada  pais  con- 
try  will,  for  tbe  term  of  ten  years,  cederS,  por  el  termino  de  diez  afios, 
accord  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  ^  los  buquea  mercantes  del  otro  el 
tbe  other  country  the  same  treat-  mismo  trato  en  cuanto  (i  todoa  los 
mentin  respect  of  all  port  charges,  derechos  de  puerto,  iiiclnyendo  los 
including  entrance  dues,  light  dues  de  entrado  y  salida,  de  faro  y  tone- 
and  tonnage  duties,  aa  it  accords  lage,  que  concede  &  sus  propios 
to  its  own  merchant  vessels  not  buques  mercantes  no  empleados  en 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  el  coinercio  de  cabotage.  Estearti- 
This  article  may  at  any  time  be  culo  pnede  aerdenunciadoencual- 
termiuated  on  six  montbs'  notice  quier  tiempo  dando  noticia  previa 
given  by  either  Government  to  the  de  ello  cualquiera  de  los  dos  Gobi- 
other."  ernos  al  otro  con  seia  meses  de  an- 
ticipaci6n." 
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The  tbllowing  article  was  then 
read: 

"Article 

"The  following  treaty  stipula- 
tions heretofore  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  Spain  shall 
be  held  to  continne  in  force; 

"Treaty  of  Ocfflber  27, 1795,  ao 
far  aa  it  is  confirmed  by  Article 
XII  of  the  Treaty  of  February 
2a,  1819; 

"Treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  ao 
far  as  its  provisions  have  not  been 
executed  or  become  obsolete; 

"Convention  of  February  17, 
1834,  for  the  settlement  of  claims; 

"Agreement  of  February  11-12, 
1871,  for  the  settlement  of  claims, 
Article  VII; 

"  Convention  of  January  5, 1877, 
and  the  supplementary  convention 
of  Auguat  7, 1882,  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals; 

"Protocol  of  .Tannary  7,  1877, 
concerning  Judicial  procedure; 

"Convention  of  June  19,  1882, 
concerning  trademarks;  and  the 
agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  intematloDal 
copyright. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  stated  that  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  were  unable  to 
accept  this  article.  Some  of  the 
treaties  to  which  it  referred  were 
obsolete  or  related  to  conditions 
which  no  longer  existed,  and  it 
would  involve  a  more  extended 
examination  than  the  Joint  Com- 
mission was  in  a  jrasition  to  give. 
But  this  did  not  imply  that  the  two 
Governments  might  not  take  up 
the  subject  themselves. 

The  American  Commissioners 
inquired  whether  the  objection  of 
the  President  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission applied  to  the  extradition 
treaties. 


Seleyo  luego  el  art! culo  si  guiente ; 


AETfCULO. 

"  Los  siguientes  tratadoa,  antes 
eeiebrados  entre  los  Estados  Uni- 
dos  y  Espaiia,  continuarAn  en 
vigor: 

"  Tratado  de  27  Octubre  de  1795, 
en  sii  parte  confivmada  i>or  el  arti- 
culo  XII  del  Tratado  de  22  de  Fe- 
brero  de  1819. 

"  Tratado  de  22  de  Febrero  de 
1819,  en  BUS  disposicioaes  qne  no 
han  sido  ejecutadas  6  que  no  han 
caido  en  desuso. 

"Convenio  de  17  de  Febrero  de 
1834  para  el  arreglo  de  reclama- 
ciones. 

"Acueitio  de  11-12  de  Febrero  de 
1871,  para  el  arreglo  de  reclama- 
ciones  (Articulo  Vil) 

"Convenio  do  5  de  Enero  de 
1877,  y  convenio  aupletorio  de  7  de 
Agosto  de  1882,  para  la  extradi- 
cion  de  criminales. 

"Protocolo  de  7  de  Enero  de 
1877,  sobre  procediniientos  judi- 
eiales. 

"Convenio  de  19  de  Junio  de 
1882,  tespectos  A  las  marcas  de 
fabrica:  y  el  aeuerdo  entre  loa  doa 
paises,  con  relacion  k  la  propiedad 
liter  aria  internacional." 

Manife8t6  el  Presidente  de  la 
Comisiou  Espaiiola  que  no  podia 
aeeptar  dicho  articulo,  por  que  al- 
gunos  de  los  Tratados  ^  que  e!  mismo 
se  referia  estaban  y^  en  desuso  6 
se  referian  &  condiciones que  ya  no 
existian,  por  lo  cual  era  precise 
hacer  un  estudlo  de  cada  uno  de 
ellos mAs detenido que  el  qiie podia 
haceresta  Coinisi6n.  Pero  que  esto 
no  sigaiacaba  que  ambos  Gobier- 
nos  no  pudieran  entenderse  direc- 
tamente  sobre  este  a  sun  to. 

Los  Comisari OS  Americanos  pre- 
guntaron  si  las  observaciones  del 
Presidente  de  la  Comisic^n  Espaiio- 
la ae  ivplicaban  A  los  tratados  de 
extradicion. 
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The  President  of  the  Spaniah 
Oornmissiou  replied  that  it  did,  as 
those  treaties  ueeded  revision. 

The  American  Commissioners 
urged  the  revival  of  the  extradi- 
tion treaties,  the  convention  coq- 
eerning  trade- msirks,  and  the 
agreement  in  rehition  to  interna- 
tional copyright;  and  proposed 
that,  in  view  of  the  immediate  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  related,  they  should,  if  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  were  not 
prepared  to  revive  them  fully,  be 
revided  temporaiily  as  a  modiis 
Vivendi,  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
even  for  six  months,  so  as  to  enable 
the  two  Governments  to  consider 
the  question  of  their  renewal. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  adhered  to  the  views 
which  he  had  expressed,  and  the 
article  was  rejected. 

The  following  article  was  then 
read: 

"Article 

"The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied bythePresidentof  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Eegent 
of  Spain;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
within  six  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

"In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  re- 
spective Plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed  this  treaty,  and  have  here- 
unto affixed  oar  seals. 

"Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the 

day  of in  the  year  of  Onr 

Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  eight." 

This  article  was  accepted. 

The  conference  was  then  ad- 
journed, with  the  understanding 
that  the  Joint  Commission  should 
reassemble  for  the  purpose  of  sign- 
ing the  treaty,  whenever  it  should 
be  ready  for  signatore;  and  that, 


El  Presidente  de  la  Comisi6n  Es- 
pafiola  respondio  que  si,  por  que 
estos  tratados  neccsitaban  ser  co- 
rrcgidos. 

Los  Comisarios  Americanos  pi- 
dieronlareiiovaci^ndelos  tratados 
de  extiiidicion,  marcas de  f^brica y 
propiedad  literaria  y  propnsieron 
que  en  vista  de  la  importaucia  in- 
mediata  de  !os  asuntos  a  que  se 
referian  fnesen  renovado  tempo- 
ralmente  como  un  modus  vivendi, 
por  un  plazo  de  un  ano  6  de  seis 
meses,  si  los  Comisarios  Espanoles 
vei'an  inconveniente  en  su  renova- 
ei(Sn  absoluta,  4  fin  de  permitir  k 
ambos  Gobienios  el  estudiar  la 
cuestion  de  su  reuovacion. 


El  Preaidente  de  la  Oomisirtn 
Espaiiola  mantuvo  su  anterior  opi- 
nion, y  el  articulo  fue  I'echazado. 

Se  ley6  luego  el  articulo  sigui- 
ente: 


"AetIculo 

**B1  presente  Tratado  aer^  rati- 
ficado  per  Su  Majestad  la  Eeina 
Jlegente  de  l^spana  y  por  el  Presi- 
dente  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  de 
acuerdo  y  con  la  aprobacion  del 
Seiiado;  y  las  rati  ficaci  ones  se  can - 
gearAu  en  Washington  dentro  del 
plazode  seis  meses desdeestafecha, 
6  antes  si  posible  fuese. 

"  En  fe  de  lo  cual,  los  respectivos 
Plenipotenoiarios  firman  y  sellan 
este  Tratado. 

Hecho  por  duplicado  en  Paris 
&  diez  de  Diciembre  del  ano  mil 
ochocientos  noventa  y  ocho. 

Se  aprobo  este  articulo. 

Se  levanto  la  sesion  en  la  inteli- 
gencia  de  que  la  ComisiiSn  en  pleno 
se  reuuiria  con  objeto  de  tirinar  el 
tratado,  cuaudo  estuviese  en  dis- 
posici6n  de  ser  flrmado,  y  que  entre 
tanto  ambas  Comisiones  podrian 
comouicarae  coalqaier  Memoran- 
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in  the  mean  time,  each  CommiBsion  dnm  que  con  an-pglo  al  reglamonto 

might  communicate  to   the  other  deaeatien  presentar. 
any  memorandii  which  it  should  Eugemio  Monteeo  li/oa 

desire  to  file  nnder  the  rales.  B.  db  Abahzuza 

William  K.  Dav  J.  de  Garnioa 

CusHMAK  K.  Davis  W,  R.  db  Villa- TJreotia 

Wm  P  Fbye  Eafael  Cf.rbro 

Geo.  Gray  Emilio  db  Ojeda 

WniTELAW  Eeid. 
John  B.  Moore, 


Annex  to  PnoxoroL  No.  21, 


La  Comiai(5a  Espanolii  propuso  k  la  Americana  el  proyecto  de  varios 
Articulos,  para  el  tratulo  de  paz,  que  esta  rechazEi. 

8e  niega  (i  reconocer  A  los  habitantes  de  loa  paises  cedidos  y  renuu- 
ciados  por  Espaila,  el  derecho  de  optar  por  la  ciadadania  que  hasta 
ahora  gozarou.  Y  ein  embargo,  eate  derecho  de  opei6i],  que  ea  uno  de 
loa  maa  sagrados  de  la  personalidad  huniana,  ha  aido  eouatantemente 
respectado  desde  quo  se  emaucipA  el  hombre  de  la  servidumbre  de  la 
tierra,  lindicndose  ^  este  sagrado  derecho  tribnto  en  loa  Tratadoa  que 
sobre  ceaion  territorial  se  celabrarou  en  el  mundo  moderno, 

Se  uiegan  h  eatipular  el  respecto  que  merecen  los  eontratos  celebradoa 
por  im  Soberano  legitimo  para  obras  y  servicios  publicos,  contratoa  que 
atectau  sustaucialmente  ^  la  propiedad  priva^la  de  particularea  y  que 
fiicron  respetados  en  el  Tratado  de  Oampo  Formio  de  1797,  en  el  de 
Paris  de  1814,  en  el  de  Zurich  de  1859,  en  el  de  Paria  de  1860,  en  los  de 
Viena  de  18li4  y  1866,  y  que  respetd  tambien  Alemania  al  terminar  su 
guerra  con  la  Francia  por  el  tratado  de  Frankfort  de  1871. 

La  Oomiaion  Americana  alega  como  finica  razon  para  no  eatipular  eate 
respecto  el  que  loa  Estadoa  Llnidos,  en  sua  tratadoa,  nunca  lo  lian  re- 
conocido.  Como  ai  los  Estadoa  llnidos  fuerau  la  duiea  Poteneia  posee- 
doradel  criterio  de  justicia  que  debe  inspirar  las  conveucionea  y  loa  actos 
de  laa  Nacioiies. 

Se  niegau  i,  que  scan  devneltos  A  sua  legitimos  y  particulares  dueiios, 
por  qnienea,  aean  ("uucionarios  eapauoles  6  americanoa,  eaten  obligados 
segtiu  justicia  &  esta  devolnci^n,  las  canticlades  quehubieaen  entregado 
en  las  Gajas  pdblicaa  en  loa  territories  que  dejan  de  pertenecer  A  Bspafia 
en  concept©  de  conaignaciouea  depdsttos  6  flauzaa  de  contratoa  u  obli- 
gaciones,  despues  que  estoa  hayan  sido  cumpliiioa  y  la  flanza,  por  lo 
tanto,  deba  aer  cancelada.  T  ain  embargo  &  esta  devoiuci6n  se  riudi6 
boinenage  por  Bi'lgica,  los  Paises  Bajos,  Austria,  Francia,  Cerdeiia 
Dinauiarca,  Pruaia,  Italia  y  Alemania  en  los  Tratadoa  que  entre  si 
celebraron  en  1839, 1859, 1864,  1866  y  1871. 

Se  niegan  4  reconocer  el  carficter  permanente  de  las  obli gaciones  quo 
por  eate  Tratado  contraen  loa  Estados  (Jnidos  respecto  6  cosaa  y  per- 
sooas  en  Cuba,  limitando  su  dunicion  al  tiempo  de  la  ocupaci^n  militjir 
de  la  Grande  Antilla  por  las  tropas  americanas,  sin  tener  presente  que 
las  obligaciones  correlativaa  que  Espana  contrae  exige  la  Oomisidu 
Americana  que  scan  permanentes  y  que  por  consiguiente  queda  de  esa 
mauera  violada  la  justicia  al  violarse  el  principio  de  reciprocidad  que 
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informa  aifiiii[H'e  loa  derechos  y  las  obligiicioiies  de  las  partes  coiitra- 
taiites. 

La  Comision  Ameriiiauu  se  presta  en  la  sesiou  de  lioy  (1)'""  87}  & 
aconsejar  los  BE.  UU.  la  observaiicia  de  este  Tratado  al  GobicriKi 
independientti  de  Cuba  quaiido  llegue  &  coiistituirse,  1-a  0.  E.  vista 
esta  maiiitestacion,  atempera  cuauto  acaba  de  decir  soljre  este  pimto 
hasta  que  quede  en  barmonfa  cod  las  manifestaoioues  en  esta  session 
de  ia  Oomision  Americana, 

^ada  tlene  que  decir  la  Couiision  Espaiiola  aobre  la  negativa  de  ia 
Americana  A  toinar  &  cargo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  la  peiisiiiii  de 
gratitud  que  Espafia  viene  pagaudo  i  los  descend  ieiites  del  inmorta! 
descnbridor  de  America.  Eapafia  se  reserva  este  asunto  para  resol  verlo 
como  entienda  mAs  conforme  a  la  justieia  sin  olvidar  la  causa  de  la 
civilisacioii  moderna  de  la  inisma  America. 

Espaua  bapodido  sacrilicar  ysacriflcasus  intereseatodoauoloniateBen 
elaltardeiapazyparaevitarlarenovaeidndennaguerraqueesevidetite 
que  uopnede  aostenerconuuanaciiSnmcomparablemeute  uiaa  ])oderosa 
ydemayoresrecursos.  Hasostenidosasderechosen  eataaOoufereiicina 
con  toda  la  euergi'a  que  correspondia  4  la  rectitud  de  su  eoiiciencia. 
Cuando  A  su  Comision  le  fa6  impuesta  como  ultiiuatuui  la  proposicii'm 
eon  que  concluye  el  Memorandum  Americano  preseiitiido  en  la  sesidn  de 
21  de  Noviembre  ftltimo,  sin  abandonar  su  dereobo  y  solo  por  via  de  trans- 
acciou,  iuspiraiidose  en  su  amor  4  la  paz,  liizo  proposicioues  en  que  sus 
intereses  eran  sacriflcados;  los  EstaOos  Unidos  las  rechazarou  toilas. 

Sobre  las  dos  importantes  cuestiones  de  del'el^bo  dependientes  de  la 
Interpretacion  que  se  diera  al  Protocolo  de  Wasbiiigton,  propuso  &  la 
Comision  Americana  el  arbitrage.     FuiS  tambien  recliairado. 

Al  ultimatum  que  acaba  de  citarse  de  21  de  Noviembre  sucedc  cl 
que  en  la  ultima  sesion  va  euvuelto  en  los  Artieulos  que  propone  la 
Oomision  Americana.  La  Espauola  que  cumpliendo  las  instruccioiics 
de  su  Oobierno  se  soraetio  al  1",  se  someterA  tambit'n  &  este. 

8e  conf'orma,  puea,  cou  que  los  Kstados  Unidos  iiiclnyan  en  el  Tratado 
los  Articnios  A  que  este  Memorandum  se  retlere. 

Pero  la  Comision  Americana  recbaza  tainbien  otro  que  es  para 
Espafia,  al  cabe,  de  mayor  importaucta  que  los  demas  Artieulos  que  la 
Espafiola  liabis  propuesto;  porque  4  diferencia  de  estos,  a<iuel  iifecta 
&  BU  propla  dignidad.  La  catastrofe  del  "Maine,"  di  ocasit^n  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  &  que  una  parte  muy  caracterizada  y  seiialada  de  su 
prensa,  cubriese  de  ultrages  el  liouor  inmaculable  del  pneblo  espanol. 

Parecia  que  el  tiempo  iba  baciendo  su  obra  de  tempian/.a  de  las 
pasiones  y  de  olvido  de  los  agravios,  cuando  la  (Comision  Americana,  en 
su  citado  Memorandum  de  21  de  Noviembre  ultimo,  renovo  tan  lamen- 
table iucidente  acusaudo  de  descuido  e  incapacidail  a  Espafia  para 
garantir  en  sua  puertos  la  seguridad  de  los  buques  de  una  Nacion  amiga. 
El  derecho  mas  sagrado  que  a  Espafia  no  podia  dejar  de  reconocersele 
por  que  se  le  reconoce  al  mSs  desgraciado  de  los  seres  liumanos  eu  la 
tierra,  era  el  de  defeuderse  de  una  imputacion,  que  en  tan  tristes  con 
diciones  la  dejaba  ante  las  demas  Nacioues.  Por  esto  preseuto  su 
Comision  el  1°  de  este  mes  los  Artieulos  proponiendo  el  norabramieiito 
de  una  tdcnica  iuternacional,  nombrada  con  todas  las  garantfas  imMgi- 
nables  paraasegurar  su  imparcialidad,  li  fln  de  que  procediese  ii  inves- 
tigar  las  causas  de  la  catastrofe  y  si  eu  ella  cabia,  siquiera  fuera  por 
negligencia,  algnna  respoiisabilidad  a  Espaua. 

Cuando  esta  viroi>osiei6n  estaba  sometida  6  la  Comisi'in  Americana,  eJ 
SeiiorPresidente  de  losEstailos  Unidos  en  su  Mensage  de5  del  mismo  mes 
dirigldo  A  las  Camaras  American  as  volvio  A  ocuparse  de  un  asunto  que 
I  P —  17 
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no  podi'a  nieiios  de  remover  las  pasiones  de  los  doa  pueblos  entre 
qnieueasuaUomisioua  dos  eatabau  elaljoraiidoel  restaijleuimiL'Utu  de  la 
paz.  Califltid  la  tuitfistrofe  de  sospechosa,  aUriuo  que  sn causa habiasido 
externa  y  aitadiu  que  solameute  por  falta  de  una  prueba  positiva  la 
Comisi^n  Americana,  que  liabiainformado  sobre  ella,  habia  dejado  de 
consignar  a  qwien  corretpondia  la  responsabilidad  de  dteha  accion. 

J  Oomo  era  poedble  imaglnar  que  al  siguieiite  dia  de  proiiuiiciadas  estas 
frases  en  Washington  la  ComisioD  Americana  en  Paris  habia  de  neynr 
&  BspftQa  aquel  sagrado  dereoho  de  defensa  cuyo  respeto  redamabat 

No  puede,  pues,  la  Oomision  Espaitola  resignarse  k  tal  negativa  y  con- 
eigna  solemiiemente  sa  protesta  contra  elta,  baciendo  constar  que  en  lo 
futuro  no  seri^  licito  jamas  :V  los  que  ae  oponeu  4  que  se  depuren  l»s 
causas  de  aquella  horrible  cat;'istrofe,  imputar  abierta  6  embozadautente 
responsabilidades  de  niiignngiiiiero  por  ellad la  noble  Ifacion  Espaiiola 
y  4  sus  Autoridades. 


Annex  to  Protocol  No.  21. 


The  Spanish  Com  mission  proposed  to  tiie  American  (.'ominission  the 
draft  of  several  articles  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  hitter  lias 


The  American  Commiasion  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain  to  choose 
the  citizenship  with  wliich  up  to  tlio  present  they  have  been  clothed. 
And  nevertheless  this  right  of  choosing,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  human  beings,  has  been  constantly  respected  since  the 
day  in  which  man  was  emancipated  from  serfdom.  This  sacred  right 
has  been  respected  in  treaties  of  territorial  cession  concluded  in  mod- 
ern times. 

It  refuses  also  to  stipulate  anything  in  relation  to  the  respect  due 
the  contracts  entered  into  by  a  legitimate  sovereign  for  public  works 
and  servi(!es, — contracts  which  materially  affect  the  rights  of  property 
of  private  individuals,  which  were  respected  in  the  treaties  of  Canipo 
Pormio  of  1797,  of  Paris  of  1S14,  of  Zurich  of  1859,  of  Paris  of  1800,  of 
Vienna  of  ISlii  and  ISCU,  and  which  Germany  respected  also  wheu 
ending  the  war  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871.  The 
American  Commission  alleged  as  its  only  reason  for  this  refusal  that 
the  United  States  in  its  treaties  has  never  re<'Ognized  these  contracts 
as  though  the  United  States  were  the  only  power  controlling  the 
standard  of  justice  which  must  govern  the  conventions  and  the  acts  of 
nations. 

It  refuses  to  provide  for  the  restitution  to  their  lawfnl  and  private 
owners  by  whoever,  be  he  a  Spanish  or  an  American  official,  is  bound 
rightfully  to  do  it,  of  the  sums  of  money  tliey  may  have  paid  into  the 
public  treasuries  of  tlie  territory  which  ceases  to  belong  to  Spain,  in 
the  way  of  consignments,  deposits,  or  security  for  contracts  or  obliga- 
tions, after  tbey  have  been  executed  or  performed,  and  which  security 
should  be  returned.  And  nevertheless  hoinsige  was  paid  to  such  return 
by  Belgium,  NetherlaTids,  Austria,  France,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  Prnssia, 
ItAly  and  Germany  in  the  treaties  concluded  between  them  in  1839, 
1859,  1864, 1866  and  1871. 
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The  American  CommisBion  refuses  to  reoognize  the  permanent  char- 
acter of  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  United  States  in  this  treaty 
with  respect  to  persons  and  things  ia  Cuba,  limiting  the  duration  tliereof 
to  the  time  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  Greater  AntiHe  by  the 
American  tioops,  without  bearing  in  mind  that  tlie  American  Commis- 
Kion  demands  that  the  corresponding  obligations  contracted  by  Spain 
shall  be  periiiaiieDt,  and  that  justice  is  thns  violated  in  attacking  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  which  always  governs  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  contracting  parties. 

In  today's  session  (December  8),  the  American  Oommission  consents 
to  the  United  States  advising  the  independent  government  of  Oaba 
whenever  it  shall  be  constituted,  to  observe  this  treaty.  In  view  of 
this  statement,  the  Spanish  Commission  moderates  what  it  has  Just 
said  upon  this  point  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  harmonize 
with  the  statements  of  tlie  Ameiican  Commission  made  in  this  session. 

The  Spanish  Commission  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Commission  to  assume  for  the  United  States  the  pension  of 
gratitude  which  Spain  has  been  paying  to  the  descendants  of  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  America.  Spain  reserves  this  matter  to  settle 
it  as  she  understands  shall  beat  befit  Justice,  without  forgetting  the 
cause  of  modern  civilizatioTi  and  America  itself. 

Spain  has  been  able  to  sacrifice,  and  does  sacrifice,  all  her  colonial 
interests  ujion  the  altar  of  peace,  and  in  order  to  i)revent  the  renewal 
of  a  war  which  it  is  evident  siie  cannot  sustain  with  a  nation  incompar- 
ably more  powerful  and  with  greater  resources. 

She  has  upheld  her  rights  in  these  conferences  with  all  the  energy 
the  rectitude  of  her  conscience  demanded.  When  there  was  imposed 
upon  her  Commission  as  an  ultimatum  the  proposition  which  closes  the 
American  memorandnm  presented  at  the  session  of  Novemher  21  last, 
without  waving  its  rights,  and  solely  by  way  of  compromise,  inspired 
by  its  love  for  peace,  it  made  propositions  wherein  her  interests  were 
sacrificed.    The  United  States  rejected  them  all. 

Upon  the  two  important  questions  of  law,  depending  upon  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  the  Protocol  of  Washington,  it  proposed  arbitra- 
tion to  the  American  Commission.    This  proposition  was  also  rejected. 

The  ultimatum  of  November  21,  which  has  just  been  cit^d,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  which  at  the  last  session  is  involved  in  the  articles  the 
American  Commission  proposes.  The  Spanish  Commission  which,  com- 
plying with  the  instructions  of  its  Government,  submitted  to  the  first, 
will  also  bow  to  this. 

It  assents,  then,  to  the  United  States  including  in  the  treaty  the 
articles  to  which  this  mernorandtim  refers. 

But  the  American  Commission  also  rejects  another  article  which  is 
to  Spain,  if  possible,  of  greater  importance  than  the  other  articles  the 
Spanish  Connnission  had  proposed;  because,  diftering  from  these,  the 
former  affects  her  own  dignity.  The  Maine  disaster  gave  occasion  for 
a  very  respectable  and  prominent  part  of  the  press  in  the  United  States 
to  cover  with  insults  the  unstainable  honor  of  the  Spanish  people.  It 
seems  that  time  was  doing  ita  work  of  tempering  passions  and  castiup 
into  oblivion  the  wrongs,  when  the  American  Commission,  in  its  said 
memorandum  of  November  21,  again  brought  up  so  lamentable  au  inci- 
dent, aficusing  Spain  of  negligi?nce  and  incapacity  to  guarantee  security 
to  vessels  of  a  friendly  nation  in  her  ports.  The  most  sacred  right, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized  as  attaching  to  Spain,  as  it  is 
vouchsated  to  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings,  was  that  of  defend 
ing  herself  from  an  imputation  which  left  her  in  so  sorry  a  plight  before 
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tlie  other  nations.  For  this  reason  her  Oommission,  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  [iveaeiited  the  articlea  proposing  the  appointment  of  an  Inter- 
national B'^pert  Commission,  to  be  named  with  alt  imaginable  gnarau- 
teea  to  assure  its  impartiality,  in  order  that  it  might  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate tlie  caase  of  the  disaster,  and  whether  any  responsibility  were 
attachable  to  8pain,  even  were  it  througli  negligence. 

When  this  proposition  was  under  submission  to  the  American  Com- 
mission, the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  the 
American  Congress  of  the  oth  of  the  said  month,  again  took  up  a  sub- 
ject which  could  not  but  reliindle  the  passiousof  the  two  peoples  whose 
Commissioners  were  woricing  over  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  char- 
acterized the  disaster  as  suspicious;  he  affirmed  that  its  canse  was 
external;  and  added  that  only /or  want  ofponitive  proof  the  American 
Board  of  Inquiry  which  had  reported  thereon  had  failed  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  act  on  any  one. 

How  could  it  be  imagined  that  on  the  day  following  that  upon  which 
these  words  were  pronounced  in  Waahington,  the  American  Commis- 
sioners in  Paris  could  refuse  to  Spain  that  sacred  right  of  defense,  the 
respecting  of  which  she  demanded^ 

The  Spanish  Commission,  therefore,  cannot  yield  to  such  a  refusal, 
and  solemnly  records  its  protest  against  it,  eettingforth  that  in  the 
future  it  shall  never  be  lawful  for  those  who  ()ppose  the  investigating 
of  the  cause  of  that  horrible  disvkster,  to  impute,  openly  or  covertly, 
resj)0ii8ibi!ity  of  any  kind  theretbr  to  the  noble  Spanish  nation,  or  its 
authorities. 

True  copy: 

Emilio  de  Ojeua. 


Protocol  No.  23. 


PROTOOOLO  So,   22. 


Conference    of  December  10,  1898.     Gonfercncia  del  10  de  Diciemhre  de 

1898. 


Present:  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States :  Messrs ;  Day, 
Davis,  Frye,  Cray,  Reid,  Moore, 
Fergus  son. 

On  the  part  of  Spain:  Messrs; 
Montero  Uios,  Abarzuza,  Garuica, 
Villa-Urrutia,  Cerero,  Ojeda. 

The  protocol  of  the  preceding 
session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  American  Commissioners 
prftsented  a  written  reply  to  the 
memorandum  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners read  at  the  last  session. 
The  reply  is  hereto  annexed  (An- 
nex No.  1.). 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  (Annex  No. 
2.)  was  read  and  approved  and  was 
signed  by  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish 
Commission  expressed  his  thanks 


Presentes:  PoppartedelosEsta- 

dos  Unidos  de  America:  los  Seno- 
res:  Day,  Davis,  Frye,  Gray,  Reid, 
Moore,  Fergus  son. 

Por  parte  de  Espana:  los  Seiio- 
res:  Montero  Rios, Abarzuza,  Car- 
nica,  Tilla-Urrotia,  Cerero,  Ojeda, 

Fue  leida  y  aprobada  el  acta  de 
la  sesiou  anterior. 

Los  Comisarioa  Americanos  pre- 
seutaron  su  contestaciou  escrita  al 
Memorandum  de  los  Couiisarios 
Espaiiolesleido  en  la  sesiou  ultima, 
que  va  anexo  al  protoeolo  (anexo 
No.  1). 

Se  ley«»  y  aprobo  el  Tratado  de 
Paz  (Anexo  No.  2)  y  se  procedi6  ^ 
BufirmaporlosPlenipotenciariosde 
las  dos  Altas  Partes  Contratantes. 

VA  Seilor  Presideute  de  la  Co- 
misionEspanoIamanifiestasuagra- 
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to  the  American  Commissioners  (iecimietitoJilosCoiniRariosAmeri 
for  tlie  kind  phrases  witli  which  caiios  por  las  atcDtas  liases  coii 
their  liist  memorandum  coucluded,  que  terminaroD  su  tiltimo  Memo- 
He  had  mticli  pleasure  in  ackDowl-  randuiii  ysecomplaceen  reconocer 
edging  also  the  courtesy  and  con-  asimismo  la  cortet<ia  y  la  prudeiicia 
sideratiou  which  bad  been  shown  que  en  sus  reia^iones  personales 
by  them  in  their  personal  inter-  ban  demostrado  darante  el  eurso 
course  during  the  continuance  of  de  una  negociactdn  que  aunque 
the  negotiations,  which,  however  dolorosa  para  losComisarios  Ks|)a- 
painful  to  the  Spanish  Commis-  noles  dejav^  en  ellos  el  lecuerdo 
sioners,  would  leave  with  tliem  the  personal  de  las  atenciones  que  ban 
personal  remembrance  of  the  at-  merecido  dios  dignos  miembrosde 
teutious  which  had  been  bestowed  la.  (Jomi8i<5n  Americana, 
upon  tbem  by  the  worthy  members 
of  the  American  Commission. 

The  President  of  the  American  El   Presidetite  de  la   Comisidn 

Commission  replied  that  the  words  Atnericaua  conteati5  que  las  pala 

to whichtbePresidentoftheiSpan-  bras  6,  que  aliidio   el   Fresideute 

nish  Commission  referred  were  but  de  la  Cumisidn  Espaiiola  eran  la 

the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  expont^nea  exprcsion  de  los  ver- 

true feelings  of  the  American  Com-  daderos  sentimientfis  de  los  Com! 

missioners    toward     the    Spanish  saiios  Americanos  hacia  los  Comi- 

Commissioiiers,  for  whom  they  en-  aarios  Espanoles,  por  quienes  te- 

tertained  sentiments  of  the  highest  nian  la  mayor  estima^iiSn  y  aprecio. 
esteem  and  regard. 

The  protocol  of  this  session  was  Se  leyd  y  aprob6  el  Protocoio  de 

read  and  approved,  and  the  Joint  esta  sesion,  aeabando  sos  trabajos 

Commission  ended  its  labors.  la  Comision  en  pleno. 

William  R.  Day  Eugbkio  Mohtbeo  Kfos 

CusHMAN  K.  Davis  B.  De  Abarzuza 

W"  P  Frye  J.  De  G-arhioa 

Geo.  Gray  W  R  IJe  Villa  Urbutia 

WiiiTELAW  Rbid  Rafael  Ceiiebo 

John  B.  Mooee.  Emilio  De  Ojbda 


Annex  l  to  Pbotocol  >J"o.  22. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSIONERS  IN  REPLY  TO  THAT 
OF  TUF,  SPANISH  COMMISSIONERS  SUBMITTED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF 
DECEMBEB  8,  1898. 

Id  the  memorandum  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Spanish 
Commissioners,  the  statement  is  broadly  made,  "The  American  Com- 
mission refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain  to  choose  the  citizenship  with 
which  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been  clothed." 

The  American  Commissioners  do  not  so  understand  the  article  upon 
the  subject  of  citizenship  submitted  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  the 
article  pro^josed  by  tlie  Spanish  Commissioners.  An  analysis  of  this 
article  will  show  that  Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  Spain,  are  allowed 
a  year's  time  in  which,  by  the  simple  process  of  stating  in  a  court  of 
record  their  intention  so  to  do,  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
Spain. 

Such  persons  have  the  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  and 
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remove  from  the  territory,  or  remaining  to  contliuie  to  be  Siianisli 
subjects  or  elect  the  nationality  of  the  new  territory. 

As  to  natives,  tlieir  status  and  civil  rights  are  lelt  to  Congress,  which 
will  enact  laws  to  jfoverii  the  ceded  territory.  This  is  no  rnoie  than 
the  assertion  of  tiie  right  of  the  governing  power  to  control  these 
im|)ortant  relations  to  tbe  new  government.  The  Congress  of  a  coun- 
try wliicli  never  has  euiicted  laws  60  oppress  or  abridge  the  rights  of 
residents  within  its  domain,  and  whose  laws  permit  the  largest  liberty 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty may  safely  be  trnsteii  not  to  depart  from  its  well  settled  practice 
in  dealing  with  the  inhabilauts  of  these  islands. 

It  is  trne  that  tbe  8panis1i  Commissioners  proposed  an  article  upon 
the  subject  of  nationality  supplementing  the  one  offered  by  tliem  as  to 
nationality  of  Spanish  subjects,  which  provides  that  all  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territory  other  tlian  Spanish  subjects  sliall  have  the  right  to 
choose  tlie  Spanish  nationality  within  oue  year  after  the  exchange  of 
ratiiications  of  the  treaty.  This  would  permit  all  the  uncivilized  tribes 
which  have  not  come  under  tbejurisdictionof  Spain,  as  well  as  foreign 
residents  of  the  islands,  to  elect  to  create  for  themselves  a  nationality 
other  than  the  one  in  control  of  the  territory,  while  enjoying  the  benefits 
and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  local  sovereignty.  This  would  create 
an  auaniolous  condition  of  aflairs  lending  to  com]ilications  and  discord 
important  to  avoid. 

The  American  Commission  felt  constrained  to  reject  the  articles 
tendered  by  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  respect  to  contracts  entered 
into  for  public;  works  and  services.  It  took  this  stej)  because  the  nature, 
extent  and  binding  obligation  of  these  contracts  are  unknown  to  the 
American  Commissioners,  and  they  again  disclaim  any  purpose  of  their 
Government  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  iuternatiouallawin  respect 
to  such  contracts  as  investigation  may  show  to  be  valid  and  binding 
upon  the  IJnited  States  as  successor  in  sovereignty  in  ttio  ceded  territory. 

The  American  Commissioners  also  rejected  the  article  i>roposed  by 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  ujion  the  subject  of  "  Dei»osit8  and  Bonds." 
In  the  form  tendered,  the  American  Commtssioners  understand  this 
article  to  oblij^ato  the  United  States  to  return  moneys  "  received  by 
Government  Oflices  and  Establishments  from  Spanish  citizens"  for 
the  purposes  specified,  although  the  same  never  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  said  territories.  Sothing 
can  be  further  from  the  intention  of  thiit  Govenimeut  than  to  keep  from 
the  lawful  owners  such  sums  as  cocne  under  its  control  which  should 
be  restored  after  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  or  obligations  intended  to 
be  secured  thereby.  Certainly  the  United  States  his  no  intention  to 
indulge  in  such  conliscation  of  property  which  becomes  subject  to  its 
control,  and  may  safely  rely  in  such  matters  upon  the  confidence  war- 
ranted by  its  consistent  record. 

iiespectiiig  the  observation  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
mission upon  the  last  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
wherein  he  refers  to  the  dis:iater  to  the  battleship  jlfatBC,  the  American 
Commissioners  feel  obliged  to  decline  to  enter  upon  any  di8cns.siou  of 
the  same,  in  obedience  to  well  established  precedents  and  practice  in 
the  history  of  their  country. 

The  American  Commissioners  cannot  close  this  final  memorandum 
without  expressing  their  sense  of  the  thoroughness,  learning,  and 
devoted  ability,  no  less  than  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  the 
Spanish  Commissioners  have  conducted  the  negotiations  about  to 
terminate. 

True  copy;  John  B.  MooiiK 
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ANNEX  2  TO  Protocol  No.  22. 


Thk  United  States  of  Ameb- 
fOA  and  Hbe  Majesty  the 
(JuBEN  Regent  of  Spain,  in 
THE  Name  op  Her  August  Son 
Don  Alfonso  XIII,  deairing  to 
end  the  state  of  war  now  existiTig 
between  tlie  two  countries,  have 
for  that  purpose  appointed  as 
Plenipotentiaries : 

The  Pebsidknt  op  the 
Uhited  States, 

William  11.  Day,  Oushman  K. 
Davis,  William  P.  Fbyb, 
Gbobgb  Gray,  and  Whitelaw 
liEiD,  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

And  Hee  Majesty  the  Queeh 
Bereht  of  Spain, 

Don  EuGENio  Montbro  Kfns, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Don 
Buenaventura  db  Abaezuza, 
Senator  of  the  Kinjidom  and  ex- 
Miiiister  of  the  Crown,  Don  Josi5 
DB  (Jarhica,  Deputy  to  the  Uortes 
and  Assooiate  Justice  of  the  Su 
preme  Court;  Dos  Wenceslao 
Ramirez  de  Villa  Urbutia, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Bruaaela,  and 
Don  Bafabi.  OEttEEo,  Oeueial 
of  Division; 

Who,haviug  assembled  in  Paris, 
and  having  exchanged  their  fall 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
due  and  proper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  tlie  matters  before 
tliein,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : 

Article  1. 

Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  npou  its 
evaouatiou  by  Spain,  to  be  occu- 


Los  Estados  Unidos  db  Ame- 
rica Y  S.  M.  LA  Rbina  Kegbntb 
DE  EspaSa,  en  Nombre  de  su 
Augusto  Hijo  Don  Alfonso 
XI 11,  deseando  poner  t^rmiiio  al 
estado  de  guerra  hoy  exiatente 
eutre  ambas  ]S"aciones,  han  noni- 
biado  con  este  objeto  poi'  bus  Ple- 
nipotenciaroa  a  saber : 

El  Presidents  de  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos  db  America  A  : 

William  B.  Day,  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  William  P.  Fbye, 
George  Gray,  y  Whitelaw 
Reid,  ciudadanos  de  los  Estados 
Unidos ; 

Y  su  Majestad  la  Reina  Rb- 

GENTE  de  ESPANA,  A 

Don  Eugenio  Muntbro  Eios, 
Presidente  del  Senado.  Don 
Buenaventura  db  Abarzuza 
Seuador  del  Reino,  Ministro  que 
ha  sido  de  la  Corona,  Don  Jos6 
DE  Garnica,  Diputa<Io  A  Cortes, 
Magistrado  del  Tribunal  supremo, 
Don  Wbnceslao  Ramirez  db 
Villa-Ureutia,  Enviado  Bxtra- 
ordinario  y  Ministro  pleuipoteu- 
ciairocn  Bruselas,  y  Don  Rafael 
Ci'-BEBO,  General  de  division; 

Los  cuales  reuuidos  en  Paris, 
despues  de  haberse  eouiunioado 
sus  pienos  poderes  que  t'uerou  ha- 
llados  en  bueua  y  debida  forma,  y 
previa  la  discussion  de  las  materias 
peudientes,  ha  convenido  eu  los 
siguieutes  articulos : 

Aeticulo  1. 

Bspana  reumieia  todo  derefiho 
de  soberania  y  propiedad  sobre 
Cuba. 

Eu  atenci(>D  A  que  dicha  isia, 
cuando  sua  evacuada  por  EspaQa, 
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]ii(>(i  by  the  Unifort  States,  the 
L'nitc^d  States  will,  so  long  as  such 
occupation  sliall  last,  assutne  and 
discharge  the  obligations  that  may 
under  in  teniatioual  law  result  from 
tlip  fact  of  itR  occupation,  for  the 
]rrotect.iou  of  life  and  property. 

AltTlCI-B  IL 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the  island  of  Porto  Itico  and  other 

iwiiuids  now  under  Spanish  sov- 
er^'ij,nity  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
tlic  island  of  Guam  intheMananas 
or  Ladrones. 

AKTIOLE  III. 

Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
viie  archipelago  known  as  the  I'hil- 
tpjiine  Islands,  and  comjirel  lending 
the  islands  lyiug  within  the  follow- 
ing line: 

A  line  running  from  west  to  east 
along  or  near  tlie  twentieth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  navigable  clian- 
iiel  of  Bachi,  from  the  one  hundred 
and  eighteenth  (118th)  to  the  one 
huudre'i  and  twenty  -  seventh 
(liiTtli)  degree  meridian  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Greenwich,  thence 
along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  (137th)  degree  meridian  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and 
forty-five  minutes  (4°  45')  north 
latitude,  tlience  along  the  parallel 
of  four  degrees  and  forty-iive 
minutes  (4°  45')  north  latitude  to 
its  intersection  with  the  meridian 
of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen degrees  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes (11!>°  35')  east  of  Greenwich, 
thence  along  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes 
(119°  35')  east  of  Greenwich  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  seven  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north, 
thence  along  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  and  forty  min- 
utes (7'^  40')  north  toits  intersection 
with  the  one  hundred  and  six- 
teenth (llCth)  degree  meridian  of 
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va  ii  ser  ocnpada  por  lo»  Estados 
Unidos,  lofi  Estados  Unitlos  mien- 
tras  dure  su  ocupacidn,  tomardii 
sobre  si  y  cnmplirAn  las  obliga- 
ciones  que  [lor  el  hecho  de  ocnparla, 
lesimponeel  Derecho  Internacion- 
al,  para  la  i>rotecci6n  de  vidas  y 
haciendas. 

AETfCULOlI. 

Espaiia  cede  4  los  Estados  Uni- 
dos la  Isla  de  Puerto  Itico  y  las 
denias  que  estiin  ahora  bajo  su  so- 
beraniaenlaa  Indias  Occidental  ea, 
y  la  Isla  de  Guam  en  el  Archipi6. 
lago  de  las  Marianas  6  Ladrones. 

Aktioulo  hi. 

Eapana  cede  A  loa  Estados  Uni- 
dos el  archiepif^Iago  conocido  por 
Islaa  Eilipinas,  que  conii)rende  las 
islas  situadas  dentro  de  las  lineas 
sigtiientes: 

Una  linea  que  corre  de  Oeste  a 
Bste,  cerca  del  20^  paralelo  de  la- 
titud  Norte,  4  trav6s  de  la  mitad 
del  canal  navcgable  de  Bachi, 
desde  el  118°  al  137°  grades  de 
longitud  Este  de  Greenwich;  de 
acjui  i  lo  largo  del  ciento  veintisiete 
(127)  grade  meridiano  de  longitud 
Este  de  Greenwich  al  paralelo  cua- 
tro  grados  cuarenta  y  cinco  minu- 
tes (4'^  45')  de  latitud  Norte;  de 
aqui  siguiendo  el  paralelo  de  cua- 
tro  grados  cuarenta  ycincominutos 
de  latitud  Norte  (4°  45')  hasta  su 
interseccirin  con  el  meridiano  de 
longitud  ciento  diez  y  nueve  grados 
y  treinta  y  cinco  minutos  (119°  35') 
Este  de  Greenwich;  de  aqui  si- 
guiendo el  meridiano  de  longitud 
ciento  diezy  nueve  grados  y  treinta 
y  cinco  minutos  (119°  35')  Este  de 
Greenwich,  al  [laralelo  de  latitud 
siete  grados  cuarenta  minutos  (7° 
40')  Norte;  de  aqui  signiendo 
el  paralelo  de  latitud  siete 
grados  cuaranta  minutos  (7°  40') 
Norte,  &  su  interseccion  con  el 
ciento  dicz  y  seis  (116°)  grade  me- 
ridiano de  longitud  Este  de  Green- 
wich, de  aqui  por  nnalinea recta,  ^ 
la  interseccion  del  d^cimo  grado 
paralelo  de  latitud  Norte,  con  el 
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longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence 
by  a  direct  line  to  the  intersection 
of  the  tentb  (10th)  degree  parallel 
of  north  latitadewith  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteenth  (llSth)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  eastoi'Green- 
widi,  and  thence  along  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th) 
degree  meridian  of  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Tlie  United  States  will  pay  to 
Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  ($li0,0OO,ll()0)  within  three 
months  after  the  excliange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  IV. 

The  United  States  will,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  tlie  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifleatioos 
of  the  present  treaty,  admit  Span- 
ish ships  and  merchandise  to  tlie 
ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  same  terms  as  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States. 

Article  V. 

The  United  States  will,  upon  the 
signature  of  the  present  treaty, 
send  back  to  Spain,  at  its  own  cost, 
the  Spanish  soldiers  taken  as  pris- 
oners of  war  on  the  capture  of 
Manila  l>y  the  American  forces. 
The  armHofthesoldiersin  question 
shall  be  restored  to  them. 

Spain  will,  upon  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  proceed  to  evacuate  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  the  island 
of  Guam,  on  terms  similar  to  those 
agreed  ui)on  by  the  Commissioners 
ajipoiuted  to  arrange  for  theevacu- 
ation  of  Porto  Itico  and  other  is- 
landM  in  the  "West  Indies,  under 
the  Protocol  of  August  12,  1898, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  its 
provisions  are  completely  executed. 

The  ti  ine  within  which  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Guam  shall  be  completed  sliall 
be  fixed  by  the  two  Governments. 


ciento  diez  y  ocho  (IISO)  grade  me- 
ridianodelongitud  Bstede  Green- 
wich, y  de  aquf  siguiendo  el  ciento 
diez  y  ocho  grade  (118°)  meridiano 
de  longitud  Este  de  Greenwich,  al 
-punUi  en  que  comienza  esta  de- 
marcacion. 


Loa  Estados  Unidos  pagarin  & 
Espaiiala  sumade  veinte  milliones 
de  dolhirs  ($20,000,000)  dentro  de 
tres  meses  despues  del  eanje  de 
ral  ificacioiies  del  presente  tratado. 

ABTfCULO   IV. 

LOS  Estados  Unidos  durante  el 
t^Tmino  de  diez  anos  &  contar  desde 
el  c^anje  de  la  ratiHcacion  del  pre- 
sent«tratadoadmitirfinenlospuer- 
tos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  los  buques 
y  las  mercanciaa  esparLoles,biijo  las 
mismas  condiciones  que  los  buques 
y  las  niercancias  de  los  Estados 
Unidos. 

AKTf  OULO  V. 

Los  Estados  Unidos,  al  ser  flr- 
inadii  el  presente  tratado,  traapor- 
tari'm  &  Espaiia,  4  su  costa,  los 
Boldados  espaiioles  que  hicieron 
prisioneros  de  guerra  las  faerzas 
Americanas  al  ser  capturada  Ma- 
nila. Las  armas  de  estos  soldados 
les  seriin  devueltiis. 

E8j)ana,  al  canjearse  las  ratifica- 
ciones  del  presente  tratado,  proce- 
der4  ft  evacuar  las  Islas  Filipinas, 
asl  como  la  de  Guam,  en  condi- 
ciones semejantes  4  las  acordadas 
por  las  Oomisioues  nombradas  para 
concertar  la  evacuacidn  de  Puerto 
Kico  y  otras  Islas  en  las  Antillas 
Occidentales,  segftn  el  Protocolo 
de  12  de  Agosto  de  18!)8,  que  cou- 
tinuard  en  vigor  hasta  que  sean 
coiiipletamente  cnmplidas  sas 
disposicioiLGs, 

E]  ti'rmino  dentro  del  cual  ser& 
eompletada  la  evacuaci6n  de  las 
Islas  Filipinas  y  la  de  Guam,  sera, 
fljadoporambosGobiernoa.    Ser^n 
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Stands  of  colors,  niica|itiireiJ  war 
vessels,  small  arms,  gans  of  all 
calibres,  with  their  carriages  and 
accessories,  powder,  amuiunitiou, 
livestock,  and  materials  and  snp- 
plies  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  Spain  in 
the  Philippines  and  Gnam,  remain 
the  property  of  Spain.  Pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  exeluaive  of  Held 
artillery,  in  the  fortifications  and 
coast  defences,  shall  remain  in 
their  emplacements  for  the  term 
of  six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  exchange  of  ratiUcations  of 
the  treaty;  and  the  United  States 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  purchase 
each  material  from  Spain,  if  a  sat 
isfactory  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  on  the  subject 
Khali  be  reached. 

Article  VI. 

Spain  will,  upon  tlie  signature 
of  the  present  treaty,  release  all 
prisoners  of  war,  and  all  persons 
detained  or  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cal oflencea,  in  connection  with  the 
insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine*  and  the  war  with  the 
United  States. 

Eeciprocally  the  United  States 
will  release  all  persons  made  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  American 
forces,  and  will  undeitake  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents in  Cuba  and  tlie  Philip- 
pines. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  at  its  own  cost  return 
to  Spain  and  the  Government  of 
8]>ain  will  at  its  own  cost  return 
to  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto- 
Bico,  and  the  Philiiipines,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  their  re- 
spective homes,  prisoners  released 
or  cau!*ed  to  be  released  by  them, 
respectively,  onder  this  article. 

Article  VH, 

The  United  States  and  Spain 
mntually  relinquish  all  claims  for 
indemnity,  national  and  individ- 
ual, of  every  kind,  of  either  Gov- 


propiedad  de  Espana  banderas  y 
estaudartes,  buques  de  guerra  no 
apresados,  armas  portiitiles,  cafio- 
nes  de  todos  calibres  con  sus  mou- 
tajes  y  accesorios,  polvoras,  muni- 
ciones,  ganado,  material  y  efectos 
de  toda  clase  pertenecientes  ^  los 
ej6rcitos  de  mar  y  tierra  de  Espana 
en  las  Filipas  y  Gnam.  Las  piezas 
de  grueso  calibre,  que  no  sean  ar- 
tilleria  de  cam  pan  a,  colocadas  en 
las  forti&cacioues  y  en  las  costas, 
quedar^ii  en  sus  emplazamentos 
porelplazodeseismeses^partirdel 
caiije  de  ratiticaciones  del  presente 
tral^do,  y  los  Estados  Unidos 
podrdn,  durante  ese  tiempo,  com- 
prar  k  Kspaita  dicho  material,  si 
aiiibos  Gobiernos  llegau  a  un 
acuerdo  satisfactorio  sobre  el  par- 
ticular. 

AETICULO  VI. 

Espana,  alserfinnadoel  presente 
tratado,  pondra  en  libertud  4  todos 
los  prisioneros  de  guerra  y  &  todOH 
los  det«nidos  6  presos  por  delitos 
yioKticoa  k  consecuencia  de  las  in- 
snrrecdones en  Cuba  y  en  Filipinaa 
y  de  la  guerra  con  los  Estados 
Unidos. 

Eeciprocamente,losEstado8Uni- 
dos  pondriin  en  libertad  &  todos  los 
prisioneros  de  gnerra  hechos  por 
las  fuerzas  Americanas,  y  gestiona- 
xkn  la  libertail  de  todos  los  prisi- 
oneros espafioles  en  poder  de  los 
insurrectos  de  Cuba  y  Filipinas. 

El  Gobierno  de  loa  Estados  Uni- 
dos trasportarii,  por  sn  cueiita  & 
Espana,  y  el  Gobierno  de  Espafia 
trasportarii  por  su  cuenta  a  los 
Estados  Unidos,  Cuba,  Puerto  Kico 
y  Filipinas,  con  arreglo  A  la  sitna- 
cion  de  sns  respectivos  hogares,  los 
prisionerosquepongan  d  quehagan 
poner  en  libertad  rcspectivamente, 
en  virtud  de  este  Articulo. 

ARTfcULO  VII. 

Espaiia  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
America  renuncian  miituamente, 
por  el  presente  tratado,  ^  toda  re- 
claiiiacion  de  indemnizaciOn  iia 
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ernment,  or  of  its  citizens  or  snb-  clonal    6    privada    de    cualquler 

jects,  against  the  other  Govern-  gc^-nero  de  un  Gobierno  contra  el 

ment,  that  may  have  arisen  since  otro,  o  de  sns  elibditos  6  ciudada- 

the  beginning  of  the  late  insnrrec-  nos  contra  el  otro  Gobierno,  que 

tion  in  Onba  and  prior  to  tlie  ex-  pueda  hab^r  surgido  desde  el  co- 

ctiange  of  ratifications  of  tlie  jires-  niieiizo  de  la  liltima  insnrreccion  en 

ent  treaty,  including  all  claints  for  Onba  y  sea  anterior  al  canje  de 

indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  ratiflcaclones  del  preseute  tratado, 

asi  como  (i  toda  indemuizacion  en 

concepto  de  gastos  ocasionados  por 

la  gnerra. 

Tlie  ITuited  States  will  adjudi-  Los  Estados  Unidos  juzgarftn  y 

cate  and  settle  tlie   claims  of  its  resolverinlasreclainiicionesdesus 

citizens  against  Spain  relinquished  ciiidailanos  contra  Espafia,  a  que 

in  this  article.  renuiicia  en  este  Articulo. 

AUTICLB    VIII.  AUTl'COLO    Vlll. 

Inconibrmitywith  the  provisions  Encumpliraieiitodeloconvenido 

of  Articles  I,  11.  and  III  of  tliis  en  lo.i  Articulos  I,  II  y  III  de  este 

treaty,  Spain  relinquishes  in  Onba,  tratstdo,  Eapana  renniieia  en  Unba 

and  cedes  in  PortoEico  and  other  y  eeile  en  Puerto  Eico  yen  las  otras 

islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Islas  delas  Indias  Oocidentales,  en 

island  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philip-  la  Isla  de  Guam  y  en  el  Archipi^- 

pineArcliipelago,  all  the  buildings,  lago  delas  Filipinas,  todos  los  edi- 

wharves,    barracks,    forts,   struc-  ficio8,inaelles,euarteles,fortaleza8, 

tures,  public  highways  and  other  establecimientos,  vias  piiblicas  y 

immovable  property  which,  in  con-  denids  bienes  iiimuebles  que  con 

formity  with   law,  belong  to  the  arieglo  &  dereclio  son  del  dominio 

public  domain,  and  as  such  belong  publico  y  como  tal  corresponden  Ji 

to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  ■  la  Corona  de  Espana. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  Quedaporlotantodeclaradoque 
the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  esta  renuiicia  6  ceai6n,  seguu  el 
the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  pre-  caso,  &  qne  se  reflere  el  parrafo  an- 
ceding  paragraph  refers,  cannot  in  terior,  en  nada  pnede  mennar  la 
any  respect  impair  the  property  or  propiedad,  6  los  deiechos  que  co- 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  rrespondan,  con  arreglo  &  las  leyes, 
peaceful  possession  of  property  of  al  poseedor  pacifico,  de  los  bienes 
all  kinds,  of  provinces,  municipal-  de  todaa  cJases  de  las  provineias, 
ities,  public  or  private  establish-  municipio8,estableciinieutospubli- 
ments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic  bod-  co86privado8,corpoi'aciouesciviles 
ies,  or  any  other  associations  hav-  6  eclesiasticas,  6  de  cualesquiera 
ing  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  otras  colectividades que tieneui>ei- 
possess  property  in  the  aforesaid  sonalidad  Juridica  para  adguirir  y 
territories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  poseer  bienes  en  los  meucionados 
of  private  individuals,  of  whatso-  territoiios  renunciado  6  cedidos,  y 
ever  nationality  such  individuals  los  de  los  individuos  particiilares, 
may  be.  cualquieraqaeseasnnaeiunalidad. 

The  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  I)icharenuucia6ce8i6n,8egfin  el 

cession. as thecuBemaybe,inc1udes  caso,  inclnye  toilos  los  dooumentos 

all  documents  exclusively  referring  que  se  reHeran  exclusivamente  a 

t«  the  sovereignty  relinquished  or  dicha  Soberania  rennnciada  6  ce- 

ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  ar-  dida,  que  e'xistan  en  los  Archivos 

chives  of  the  Peninsula.     Where  de  la  Peninsula, 

anydocumentin  sucharchivesotily  Cuando  estos  docnu.«ntos  esis- 

in  part  relates  to  said  sovereignty,  tentes  en  dichos  Archives,  solo  en 

Bcopyofsnchpartwillbefuriiished  parte  coiTCspondan  ^  dicha  Sobe- 
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whenever  it  shall  be  requested, 
Like  rules  shall  be  icciproeally 
observeil  in  favor  of  Spain  iti  re- 
spect of  (lociimei)ts  in  the  archives 
of  the  islands  above  referred  to. 


In  tlie  aforesaid  relinquishment 
or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
also  included  such  rights  as  the 
crown  of  tjpain  and  its  authorities 
possess  in  respect  of  the  official 
archives  and  records,  executive  as 
well  as  judicial,  in  theislandsabove 
referred  to,  wliich  relate  to  said 
islands  or  the  rights  and  property 
of  their  inhabitants.  Such  archives 
and  records  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  private  persons  shall 
without  distinction  have  the  right 
to  require,  in  accordance  with  law, 
authenticated  copies  of  the  con- 
tracts, wills  and  other  instruments 
forming  part  of  notarial  protocols 
or  files,  or  which  may  be  contained 
ill  the  executive  or  judicial  ar- 
chives, be  the  latter  in  Spain  or  in 
the  islauds  aforesaid. 


Article  IX. 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the 
Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory 
over  which  Spain  by  the  present 
treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such 
territory  or  may  remove  therefrom, 
retaining  in  either  event  all  their 
rights  of  property,  including  the 
right  to  st-U  or  dispose  of  such  i)rop- 
erty  or  of  its  ])roceed5;  and  they 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on 
their  industry,  commerce  and  pro- 
fessions, being  subject  in  respect 
thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  a])pli- 
cable  to  other  foreigners.  In  case 
they  remain  in  the  territory  they 
may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before 
a  court  ofrecord,withinii year  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty,  a  declaration 
of  their  decision  to  preserve  such 
allegiance;  in  default  of  which  dec 
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rania,8e  facilitar:^n  cnpias  de  dicha 
parte,  siempre  que  sean  solicitadas. 
KeglasanalogOB  habran  reciproca- 
mente  de  observarse  en  favor  de 
Espana,  respeeto  de  loa  documen- 
tos  existentes  en  los  Archives  de 
las  Islas  antes  menctonades. 

En  las  anteeitadas  rennncia  o 
cesiiin,  sefffin  el  caso,  se  hallan 
compreudidos  aquellos  dereclios  de 
la  Corona  de  Espaila  y  de  aus  Au 
toridades  sob  re  los  Archives  y 
tiegistros  oficiales,  asi  administra- 
tivos  corao  judiciales  de  dichas 
islas,  que  se  retieran  ^  ellas  y  k  los 
derechos  y  propiedades  de  sus  ha 
bitantes.  Dichos  Archivos  y  Ke- 
gistros  deber^n  ser  cuidadosa- 
niente  conservados,  y  los  }iarticu- 
laressinexcepci6n,tendrAnderecho 
•X  sacar,  con  arreglo  ^.  las  Leyes, 
las  copias  aucorizad.as  de  los  con- 
tratos,  testamentos  y  demJis  docu- 
mentos  que  formeii  parte  de  loa 
protocoloa  notariales  6  que  se  cus- 
todieii  en  los  Archivos  admiuistra- 
tivos  6  judiciales,  bien  estos  se 
hallen  en  Espana,  6  bien  en  las 
Islas  de  que  se  hace  mencion 
anterior  men  te. 

Arti'culo  IX. 

Lo8s(ibdito8esparLoles,naturale3 
de  la  Peninsula,  residentes  en  el  t«- 
rritorio  cuya  soberania  Espana 
renuimia  6  cede  por  el  presente  tra- 
tado,  podrAu  permanecer  en  dicho 
territorio  6  mareharse  de  el, conser- 
vando  en  uno  tl  otro  caso  todos  sus 
derechos  de  propiedad,  con  inclu- 
sion del  derecho  de  vender  6  dis- 
poner  de  tal  propiedad  6  de  sub 
productos;  y  ademS.a  teudran  el 
derecho  de  ejercer  su  iudustria, 
comercio  6  piofesidn,  aujetS,ndose 
4  este  respeeto  ^  las  leyea  que  sean 
aplicahles  &  los  dem&s  extran^eros. 
En  el  caso  de  que  permancKcan  en 
el  territorio,  podrJin  couservar  su 
nacioualidad  espanola  haciendo 
ante  una  Oficina  de  registro,  den- 
tro  de  un  ano  despacs  del  cambio 
de  ratitieaciones  de  este  tratado, 
una  declaraci6n  de  su  proposito 
de  coutfi'i  var  diuha  uacionalidad: 
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laration  they  aball  be  held  to  hiive 
renounced  it  and  to  have  adoijted 
the  nationality  of  the  territory  in 
which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political 
stiilus  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  hereby  reded  to  the 
United  States  shall  bo  determinetl 
by  the  Congress. 

Article  X. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
over  which  iSpain  relinquishes  or 
cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  se- 
cured in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

Article  XI. 

The  Spaniards  residing  in  the 
territories  over  which  Spain  by 
this  treaty  cedes  or  reliuquishea 
her  sovereignty  shall  be  subject  in 
matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal  to 
the  jurisdiction'  of  the  courts  of 
the  country  wherein  they  reside, 
pursuant  to  the  ordinary  laws  gov- 
erning the  same;  and  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  betbre 
such  courts,  and  to  pursue  the 
same  course  as  citizens  of  the 
coantary  to  which  the  courts  belong. 

Aeticlb  XII. 

Judicial  i>roceedings  pending  at 
the  time  of  the  esclninge  of  ratifi- 
cations of  this  treaty  in  the  terri- 
tories over  which  Spain  relin- 
quishes or  cedes  her  sovereignty 
shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Judgments  rendered  either  iu 
civil  suits  between  private  individ- 
uals, or  in  criminal  matters,  before 
the  date  mentioned,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  no  recourse 
or  right  of  review  under  the  Span- 
ish law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  flual, 
and  shall  be  executed  in  due  form 
hy  competent  authority  in  the  ter- 
ritory within  which  such  judgments 
should  be  carried  out. 

2.  Civilsuits  between  private  in- 
dividuals which  may  on  the  date 


A  falta  de  esta  declaracirtn,  se  con- 
sirlerara  que  han  renunciado  diclia 
nacionalidad  y  adoptado  la  del  te- 
rritorio  en  el  cual  pueden  residir, 
^  Los  derechoa  civiles  y  la  eondi 
cion  politica  de  los  habitantes 
naturales  de  los  territonos  a^ui 
cedidos  &  los  Estados  Unidtis  se 
determinaran  por  el  Gongreso. 

Articulo  X. 

Los  habitantes  de  los  territorios 
cuyii  soberania  Bspaila  reuun<iia  6 
cede,  tendnin  asegurado  el  libre 
ejercicio  de  su  religion. 


Articulo  XI, 


Los  espanoles  residentea  en  los 
territorios  cuya  soberania  cede  6 
renuncia  EspaSa  por  este  tratado, 
estarau  sometidos  en  lo  civil  y  eu 
lo  criminal  4  lea  tribunalea  del  pais 
en  que  residau  con  arreglo  j1  las 
leyes  communes  que  regulen  su 
conipetencia,  pudieudo  comparecer 
ante  aquellos,  en  la  miama  forma 
y  ainpleando  loa  inismos  jjrocedi- 
raientiia  que  delian  observar  los 
ciudadanos  del  pais  &  que  perte- 
nezca  el  tribunal. 

ARTfCULO  XII. 

Los  procedimicntos  jadiciales 
pendientes  al  canjearae  las  ratifi- 
ea^ioues  de  este  tratado,  en  los 
territorios  aobre  los  cualea  Eapana 
renuncia  6  cede  su  Soberania,  se 
determinardn  con  arreglo  a  las 
reglas  siguientes: 

1.  Las  sentencias  dictadaa  eu 
causas  civiles  entre  particulaies  6 
en  materia  criminal  antes  de  la 
fecha mencionada,  y  contra  las  cua- 
les  no  haya  apelaciOu  6  casacidn 
con  arreglo  4  las  leyes  espanolas. 
seconsiderariln  como  flrmes,  y  ser^n 
ejecutadas  en  debida  forma  por  la 
Autoridad  competente  en  el  terri- 
toriodentro  del  cual  dichas  senten- 
cias debau  cumplirse. 

2.  Los  pleitos  civiles  entre  par- 
tieulares  que  en  la  feeha  mencio 
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mentioned  be  uiiiletertnined  shall  nada  no  hayan  aidojuzfrados,  con- 
be  prosecuted  to  Judjfiiieiit  before  tinuar^n   su  tramitaciou   ante  el 
the  court  in  whicli  tbey  may  tbeii  Tribunal  en  que  ee  balle  el  proceso, 
be  pending  or  in  the  court  that  6  ante  aquel  que  lo  sastituya. 
may  be  substituted  tberefor. 

3.  Oriiuiiial  actions  pending  on  3.  Las  acciones  en  materia criini- 
the  date  mentioned  before  the  Su-  nal  pendieutes  eu  la  fe<;ha  mencio- 
preme  Court  of  Spain  against  citi-  nada  ante  el  Tribunal  Supremo  de 
zens  of  the  territory  which  by  this  Espailacontraciudadanosdelttrrri- 
treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall  torioqueseg^nestetratadodejade 
continue  under  its  jurisdiction  an-  ser  espafiol,  continuar^n  bajo  su  ju- 
til  flnal  judgment;  but,  such  judg-  risdiccion  hasta  que  recaiga  la  sen- 
nient  having  been  rendered,  the  tencia  deflnitiva;  pero  una  vez  die- 
execution  thereof  shall  he  commit-  tada  esa  senteucia,  su  ejecueion 
ted  to  the  competent  authority  of  serA  encomendada  A  la  Autoridad 
the  place  in  which  the  case  arose,  competente  del  lugar  en  que  la 
acciou  se  suscitK). 

Article  XIII.  AetIculo  XIII. 

The  rights  of  property  secured  Continuaran  respetiiudoselosde- 
bycopyrightsandpatentsacijuiied  rechoa  de  propiedad  literaria,  ar- 
by  Spaniards  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  tistica  4,  indastrial,  adquiridos  per 
and  in  Porto  Rico,  the  I'hilippines  espanoles  en  las  Islasde  Cuba  yen 
and  other  ceded  territories,  at  the  las  de  Puerto  Eico,  Filipinas  y  de- 
time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi-  mas  territorios  cedidos,  al  hacerse 
cations  of  this  treaty,  shall  cou-  el  canje  de  las  ratiflcaciones  de  este 
tinue  to  be  respected.  Spanish  sci-  tratailo,  Lasobrasespanolascicn- 
entiflc,  literary  and  artistic  works,  tiflcaa,literaTiasyartistica.s,qHeno 
not  subversive  of  pablic  order  in  sean  peligroaas  para  el  orden  pli- 
the  territories  in  question,  shall  blico  en  dichos  territories,  continu- 
coMtinue  to  be  admitted  free  of  aran  entrando  eu  los  miamos,  con 
duty  into  such  territories,  for  the  frauquiciadetododerechodeadna- 
period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  ua  por  un  plazo  de  dioz  aiioa  a  cou- 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  tar  desde  el  cnnje  de  ratificaciones 
the  ratiticatioiiH  of  this  treaty.  de  este  cratadii. 

AUTICLK   XIV.  AIITI'CULO  XIV. 

Spain  shall  have  the  power  to  Espana  podrA  establecer  Agen- 

establish  consular    officers  in   the  tes  Consulares  eu   Ids   puertoa   y 

ports  and  places  of  the  territories,  plazas  de  los  territorios  cuya  re- 

the  sovereignty  over  which    has  nuncia  y  cesion  es  objeto  de  este 

been  either  relinquished  or  ceded  tratado. 
by  the  present  treaty 

Article  XV.  Articulo  XV. 

The  Governmentof  each  country  El  Gobiemo  de  cada  pais  conce- 

will,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  ac-  deri,  por  fA  t^rmino  de  diez  afios, 

cord  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  h  los  buquea  niercantes  del  otro  el 

other  country  the  same  treatment  mismo  trato  en  cuanto  (i  todos  los 

in  respect  of  all  port  charges,  in-  derechos  de  puerto,  incluyendo  los 

chiding    entrance    and    clearance  de  entrada  y    salida,   de  faro  y 

dues,    light    dues,    and    tonnage  tonelaje,  que  coucedc^sua  propios 
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duties,  as  it  tw^cords  to  its  own 
merchant  vessels,  not  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

This  article  may  at  any  time  be 
t«tminated  on  six  months  notice 
given  by  either  Government  to  the 
other. 


Article  XVI, 

It  is  understood  that  any  obli- 
gations assumed  in  this  treaty  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Cuba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  its 
occnpancy  thereof;  but  it  will 
upon  the  termination  of  sach  occu- 
pancy, advise  any  Government 
established  in  thi'  island  to  assume 
the  same  obligations. 

Abticle  XVII 

The  present  treaty  shall  he  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
within  six  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  our  seal.'*. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the 
tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  aiid  ninety  eight. 
SEAL]    William  E.  Day 
seal]    OusHJiAN  K.  Davis 
SEAL]    William  P.  Frye 
SEAL]    Geo.  Gray 
seal!    Whitelaw  Kbid. 


buques  mercantesnoempleadosen 
el  comercio  de  cabotaje. 

Este  articulo  puede  ser  deuun- 
ciado  en  cualquier  tieiiipo  dando 
noticia  previa  deello  cualquiera  de 
los  ilos  Gobienios  al  otio  con  seis 
meses  de  anticipacion. 

ABxfouLo  XVI. 

Qneda  entendido  que  cualquiera 

obligaciiin  ai'eptadaenestetratado 
porlosEstadosUnidosconrespecto 
^Cnba,  estalimitadaaltiempoqae 
dure  su  ocupacion  en  esta  ivsla, 
pero  al  terminar  dicha  ocupacion, 
aconsejaran  alGobiiTno  que  sees- 
tablezca  en  la  isla  que  acepte  las 
mismas  obligaciones. 

ARTfCULO  XVII. 

El  present*  tratado  serA  ratifi- 
cado  porel  Presidente  de  los  Ksta- 
do8Unidos,deacuerdoyconIaapro- 
bacion  del  Senado,  y  por  Su  Majes- 
tadla  lieinaKegentedeEspaiia;  y 
las  ratiticaciones  se  canjear^u  en 
Washington  dentro  del  plazo  de 
seis  meses  dcsde  esta  fecha,  6  antes 
si  posible  fuese. 

En  fe  de  lo  coal,  los  respectivos 
Plenipotentuarios  tii'man  y  sellan 
este  tratado. 

Heeho  por  duplicado  in  Paris  ^ 

diez  de  I  Meienibre  del  ano  mil  ooho- 
cieutos  uoventa  y  ocho; 

EUGENIO  MONTEBO  EfOS 
B.  DE   ABAH.ZUZA 
SEAL    J.   DE  GARSICA 

'seal    W  R  DE  Villa  Ubbuiia 

SEAL     BaFAEL   CERERO 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN  REGENT  OF  SPAIN, 
SUBMITTED  BY  H.  EXC.  Mli.  J.  GAMBON,  AMBASSADOR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  TO  WILLIAM  McKINLEY, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Madrid,  July  32, 1898. 
Mr.  President: 

Since  three  months  the  American  people  and  tbe  Spanish  nation  are 
at  war  because  Spain  did  not  consent  to  grant  independeuee  to  Cuba 
and  to  withdraw  her  troops  therefrom. 

Spain  faced  with  resiguatiou  such  uneven  strife,  and  only  endeavored 
to  defend  lier  possessions  with  no  other  hope  than  to  oppose,  in  the 
measure  of  her  strength,  the  undertaking  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
protect  her  honor. 

Neither  the  trials  which  adversity  has  made  us  endure  nor  the 
realization  that  but  faint  hope  is  left  us  could  deter  us  from  8tru£fgliiig 
till  the  eshaustion  of  our  very  last  resources.  This  stout  purpose,  how- 
ever, does  not  blind  us,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  would  weigh  upon  both  nations  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  were  this  war  to  be  continued. 

This  waf  not  only  inflicts  upon  the  two  peoples  who  wage  it  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  all  armed  conflict,  but  also  dooms  to  use- 
less suffering  and  unjust  sacrifices  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  to 
which  Spaiu  Is  bound  by  secular  ties  that  can  be  forgotten  by  no 
nation  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world, 

To  end  calamities  already  so  great  and  to  avert  evils  still  greater,  our 
countries  might  mutually  endeavor  to  find  upon  which  conditions  the 
present  struggle  could  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  force  of  aims. 

Spain  believes  this  understanding  possible,  and  hopes  that  this  view 
is  also  harbored  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  true 
friends  of  both  nations  share  no  doulsrt  the  same  hope. 

Spain  wishes  to  show  again  that  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  one  she 
carried  on  against  the  Cuban  insurgents,  she  had  but  one  object:  the 
vindication  of  her  prestige,  her  honor,  her  name.  During  the  war  of 
insurrection  it  was  her  desire  to  spare  the  great  island  from  the  dangers 
of  premature  independence;  in  the  present  war  she  has  been  actuated 
by  sentiments  inspired  rather  by  ties  of  blood  than  by  her  interests  and 
by  the  rights  belonging  to  her  as  molliei  country. 
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Spain  is  prepared  to  spare  Cuba  from  the  oontinnation  of  the  horrors 
of  war  if  the  United  States  are,  ou  their  part,  likewise  disposed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people  may 
aow  learn  from  this  message  the  true  thought,  desire,  and  intention  of 
the  Spanish  nation. 

And  so  do  we  wish  to  learn  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  wliich  basis  might  be  established  a  political  status  in  Cuba  and 
might  be  terminated  a  strife  which  would  continue  without  reason 
should  both  Governmeuts  agree  upon  the  means  of  pacifying  the 
island. 

In  the  name  of  the  Oovernment  of  H.  M.  the  Qneen  Regent  I  have 
the  honor  lo  address  this  message  to  your  excellency,  with  the  espres- 
siou  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Due  u'ALMOIIOVAB    IIKT.    HlO, 

Mini.'itro  (flCiat. 


Dei'ARTMENT  of  Statk, 

Waxhington,  Jiily  .W,  1898. 

EXCF,LI,ENCY : 

Tlie  Pie.sident  received  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  2Gth  instant, 
from  the  hand  of  liis  excellency  tlie  ambassador  of  France,  representing 
for  this  purpose  the  Government  of  Spain,  the  message  signed  by  your 
excellency  as  minister  of  state  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Qneen  Kegent  of  Spain,  and  dated  tlio  22d  instant,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  terminating  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

The  President  received  with  satisfaction  the  suggestion  that  the  two 
countries  might  mutually  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  conditions  ou  which 
the  pending  struggle  may  be  brought  to  an  end,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  Spain's  belief  that  an  nntlorstanding  on  the  subject  is  possible. 

During  the  protracted  negotiations  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  President  earnestly  labored  to  avert  a  conflict,  in  the 
hope  that  8]>aiD,  in  consideration  of  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  Antilles  and  the  United  States,  would  find  a  way  of 
removing  the  conditions  which  had,  for  half  a  century,  constantly  dis- 
turbed 1  be  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  on  nnmerous  occa- 
sions brought  the  two  nations  to  the  verge  of  war. 

The  President  witnessed  with  profound  disapi»ointment  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  peaceful  efforts  by  events  which  forced  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  unalterable  conviction  tliat  nothing  short  of  the 
relinquishment  by  Spain  of  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  which 
she  was  unable  to  enforce  would  relieve  a  situation  that  bad  become 
unendurable. 

For  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  out  of  regard  for 
the  susceptibilities  of  Spain,  had  by  the  exercise  of  its  power  and  the 
ex])enditure  of  its  treasure  preserved  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 
But  a  point  was  at  length  reached  at  which,  as  Spain  had  olten  been 
forewarned,  this  attitude  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  specta- 
cle at  our  very  doors  of  a  fertile  territory  wasted  by  Are  and  sword, 
and  given  over  to  desolation  and  famine,  was  one  to  which  our  people 
could  not  be  indilferent.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  demands  of  human- 
ity, they  determined  to  remove  the  causes  in  the  effects  of  which  they 
had  become  so  deei'ly  involved. 

To  this  end  the  President,  with  the  authority  of  Congress,  presented 
to  Spain  a  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  land  aud  naval  forces 
IP 18 
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from  Cuba,  in  order  tliat  the  people  of  the  island  might  be  enabled  to 
form  a  fio^'eriiiueiit  of  their  own.  To  this  demand  Spain  replied  by 
severing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  by  declaring 
that  she  considered  the  action  of  this  Governmeut  as  creating  a  state 
of  war  between  the  two  countries. 

The  President  could  not  bat  feel  sincere  regret  that  the  local  ques 
tion  as  to  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Cuba  shonid  thus  have 
been  transformed  an<l  enlarged  into  a  general  conflict  of  arms  between 
two  great  peoples.  Kevertheless,  having  accepted  the  issue  with  all 
the  hazards  which  it  involved,  he  has,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  and 
of  the  rights  which  the  state  of  war  confers,  prosecuted  hostilities  by 
land  and  sea,  in  order  to  secure  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  an 
honorable  peace.  In  so  doing  he  has  been  compelled  to  avail  himself 
unsparingly  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  which  his  countrymen  have 
phiced  at  his  eommnml;  and  untold  burdens  and  sacritices,  far  tran- 
scending any  material  estimation,  have  been  imposed  upon  them. 

That  as  the  result  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  strife  has,  as  your  excellency  observes,  proved 
anequal,  inclines  the  President  to  offer  a  brave  adversary  generons 
terms  of  peace. 

The  President  therefore  responding  to  your  excellency's  request,  will 
Btate  the  terms  of  peace  which  will  be  accepted  by  him  at  the  present 
time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
her  ea  iter. 

Your  excellency  in  discussing  the  question  of  Cuba  intimates  that 
Spain  has  desired  to  spare  the  island  the  dangers  of  premature  inde- 
pendence. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  shared  the 
apprehensions  of  Spain  in  this  regard,  but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
in  the  distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  aid  and  guid- 
ance will  be  necessary,  and  these  itis  prepared  to  give. 

The  United  States  will  require: 

First.  The  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
or  title  to  Cuba  and  her  immediate  evacuation  of  the  island. 

Second.  The  President,  desirous  of  exhibiting  signal  generosity,  will 
not  now  put  forward  any  demand  for  pecuniary  indemnity.  Neverthe- 
less ho  can  not  be  insensible  to  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  United 
States  incident  to  the  war  or  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  injuries 
to  their  persons  and  property  during  the  late  insurrection  in  Cuba.  He 
must,  therefore,  require  the  cession  to  the  United  States  and  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  by  Spain  of  the  island  of  Porto  Itico  and  other  islands 
now  nnder  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the 
cession  of  an  island  in  the  Iiadrones,  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States. 

Third.  On  similar  grounds  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  occnpy 
and  will  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition, 
and  governmeut  of  the  Philippines. 

If  the  terms  hereby  oflei'ed  are  accepted  in  tlieir  entirety  commis- 
sioners will  be  named  by  the  United  States  to  meet  similarly  author- 
ized commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
details  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  signing  and  delivering  it  under  the 
terms  above  indicated. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  excellency  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration, 

William  It.  Day. 

His  Excellency  the  DUKE  of  Almodovar  del  Ilio, 

Minuter  of  State,  ete. 
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MESSAGE  OF  HIS  EXCBLLENCT  THE  DUKE  OP  ALMO- 
DOVAll  DEL  ElO,  MINISTER  OF  STATE  OF  BPAIN, 
SUBMITTED  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  MR.  J.  CAMBON, 
AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  TO  HON- 
OltABLE  WILLIAM  E.  DAY,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

[Tnnalatlaa.] 

MadbiB,  August  7th,  1898. 
Mb.  Sbcbbtary  of  State: 

The  French  ambaasiidor  at  Washington,  whose  good  ofiioes  have 
enabled  the  Spanish  Ooveriiineut  to  address  a  message  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  forwarded  by  cable  your  excellency's 
rejjly  to  this  document. 

Ill  examining  the  arguments  used  as  a  preamble  to  the  specification 
of  the  terms  upon  whicii  peace  may  be  restored  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  it  behooves  the  Spanish  Government  to  deduct  from 
the  order  of  events  that  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  decline  the  accejjtaTice  of 
an  ultimatum  which  Spain  could  only  consider  as  an  attempt  against 
her  rightful  sovereignty  over  Cuba. 

Spain  did  not  declare  war;  she  met  it  because  it  was  the  only  means 
of  defending  her  rights  in  the  Greater  Antilles.  Thus  did  the  Queen 
and  the  United  States  see  fit  to  transform  and  enlarge  the  purely  lo<;al 
question  of  Cuba. 

Erom  this  fact  your  excellency  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  ques- 
tion at  stake  is  no  longer  only  the  one  which  relates  to  the  territory  of 
Cuba,  but  silso  that  the  losses  of  American  lives  and  fortunes  incident 
to  the  war  should  in  some  manner  be  compensated. 

As  to  the  first  condition, relating  to  the  future  of  Cuba,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments reach  similar  conclusions  in  regitrd  to  the  natural  inability  of 
its  people  to  establish  an  independent  government;  be  it  by  reason  of 
inadequate  development,  as  we  believe,  or  on  account  of  the  present 
distracted  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  island,  as  your  excellency 
states,  the  fact  remains  tliat  Oaba  needs  guidance.  Tlie  American 
people  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  this  guidance 
by  substituting  themselves  to  the  Spanish  nation,  whose  right  to  keep 
the  island  is  indisputable;  to  this  intimation  we  have  notbing  to  oppose. 
The  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  territory  of  Cuba  being  impera- 
tive, the  nation  assuming  Spain's  place  must,  as  long  as  this  territory 
shall  not  have  fully  reached  the  conditions  required  to  take  rank  among 
other  sovereign  powers,  provide  for  rules  which  will  insure  order  and 
protect  against  all  risks  the  Spanish  residents,  as  well  as  the  Cuban 
natives  still  loyal  to  the  mother  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  nation  the  Spanish  Government  hereby  relin- 
quishes all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Cuba,  and  engages  to 
the  irremeable  evacuation  of  the  island,  subject  to  the  ai)proval  of  the 
Cortes — a  reserve  which  we  likewise  make  with  regard  to  the  other 
proiiered  terms — -just  as  these  terms  will  have  to  be  ultimately  approved 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  require,  as  an  indemnity  for  or  an  equivalent  to 
the  sacrifices  they  have  borne  during  this  short  war,  the  ce.*8ion  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  the  other  islands  now  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the 
Lailroues,  to  be  selected  by  llie  Federal  Government. 
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This  demand  strips  ns  of  the  very  last  memory  of  a  glorious  past; 
aud  ex])eU  us  at  once  from  the  prospiTous  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
from  the  Western  lleuiispliere,  which  became  peopled  and  civilized 
through  the  proud  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  possible  to  compensate  by  some  other  cession  for  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  Uaited  States,  However,  the  inflexibility  of  the 
demand  obliges  us  to  cede,  and  we  sliall  cede,  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  other  islaiids  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies,  together  with  one  of  the  islands  of  tlie  archipelago  of  the 
Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  tlie  American  Government. 

The  terms  relating  to  tlie  Philippines  seem,  to  our  understanding,  to 
be  quite  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ground  on  which  the  United 
States  believe  tliemselves  entitled  to  occupy  the  bay.  the  harbor,  and 
the  city  of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  can  not 
bethat  of  conquest,  since  in  spite  of  the  blockade  maintained  on  sea  by 
the  American  ileet,  in  apite  of  the  siege  established  on  land  by  a  native 
supported  and  provided  for  by  the  American  admiral,  Manila  still 
holds  its  own,  and  the  Spanish  standard  still  waves  over  the  city.  On 
theother  hand,  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Philippines  is  iu  the  power 
and  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  'Jherefore  the  Government  of 
Spain  thinks  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila  should  consti- 
tute a  guaranty.  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine 
the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines;  but  as  the 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Government  by  regression  remain  veiled, 
therefore  the  Spanish  Government  must  declare  that^  while  accepting 
the  third  condition,  they  do  not  a  priori  renounce  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  over  the  archipelago,  lea\ing  it  to  the  negotiators  to  agree  as  to 
snch  reforms  which  the  condition  of  these  jioasessions  and  the  level  of 
cultureof  their  natives  may  render  desirable. 

The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  adepts  the  third  condition,  with  the 
above-mentioned  declarations. 

Such  are  the  statements  and  observations  which  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  the  honor  to  submit  in  reply  to  your  excellency's  com- 
munication. They  accejit  the  i»roff'ered  terms,  subject  to  the  apjiroval 
of  the  Cortes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  required  by  their  constitutional  duties. 

The  agreement  bi'tween  the  iwo  Governments  implies  the  irremeable 
suspension  of  hostilities  and  the  designation  of  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  of  sigidngifc, 
under  the  terms  above  indicated. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  excellency  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

ALMUDUVaii    UEL   KlO. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  August  W,  1898. 
EXCELLKNCY;  Although  it  is  your  understanding  that  the  note  of 
the  Duke  of  Aluiodovar,  which  you  left  with  the  President  on  yesterday 
afternoon,  is  intended  to  convey  an  acceptance  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  the  terms  set  forth  in  my  note  of  the  30tli  ultimo  as  the  basia 
on  which  the  President  would  appoint  comniisaionera  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  with  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain  a  treaty  of  peace,  I 
understand  tliat  we  concnr  in  the  oiiinion  that  the  Duke's  note,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  various  traiisfurmations  which  it  has  uudergone  in  the 
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conrse  of  itR  circnitous  trsiii amission  by  telegraph  and  in  cipher,  is  not, 
in  til©  form  in  wliiuh  it  has  reached  the  Iiandaof  the  President,  entirely 
explicit. 

Under  these  circuinatances  it  ia  thought  that  the  most  direct  and 
certain  way  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  is  to  embody  in  a  protocol, 
to  be  signed  by  us  as  the  representatives,  respectively,  of  the  United 
Stales  and  Spain,  the  terina  on  which  the  negotiations  for  peace  are  to 
be  (iiidertaken. 

1  therel'ore  inclose  lierewith  a  draft  of  such  a  protocol,  in  which  you 
will  tind  that  1  have  embodied  the  precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain  in 
my  note  of  the  ^Uth  ultimo,  together  with  appropriate  stipulationa  for 
Ihe  appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  Ouba,  Porto  Uico,  and  other  islands  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  peace. 

Accept,  excellency,  tlie  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion. 


His  Excellency  M.  Jules  Oambon,  etc. 


PROTOCOL. 


William  ii.  Uav. 


William  E.  Day,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  His 
Excellency  Jtitcs  Oambon,  aml>aJ3isador  extntordinary  and  jilenipotenti- 
ary  of  the  Jtepublic  of  France  at  Washingtou,  res|iecti'vely  possessing 
tor  this  purpose  full  authority  from  the  Government  of  tlid  United 
Slates  and  the  Government  of  Spain,  have  concluded  and  signed  the 
following  articles,  embodying  the  terms  on  which  the  two  Governments 
have  agreed  in  respect  to  the  matters  hereinalter  set  Ibrth,  having  in 
view  the  establishment  of  jicjice  between  the  two  countries,  that  is  to 
say: 

Article  1.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  or 
title  to  Cuba. 

Article  2,  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto 
Kico  and  other  islands  uow  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  au  island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States. 

Abticle  3.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay, 
and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the 
Philippines. 

Article  4.  Si)ain  will  immediately  evacuate  Cuba,  Porto  iiico,  and 
other  islands  uuder  Spanish  sovereignty  iu  the  West  Indies;  and  to 
this  end  each  Government  will,  within  ten  days  after  the  signing  of 
this  protocol,  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  so 
appoiuted  shall,  within  thirty  days  alter  the  signing  of  this  protocol, 
meet  at  Havana  for  the  i)urpose  of  arranging  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  aforesaid  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  the  adjacent  Spanish 
islands;  and  each  (joverument  will,  within  ten  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  x»''>tocol,  also  appoint  other  commissioners,  who  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  signing  of  this  protocol,  meet  at  San  Juan,  in 
Porto  Rico,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  aud  carrying  out  the  details 
of  the  aforesaid  evacuation  of  Porto  Uico  and  other  islands  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  tUe  Wust  Indies. 
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Article  5.  The  United  StateB  aod  Spain  will  each  appoint  not  more 
than  live  coniuiisBiouers  to  treat  of  peace,  and  the  commissioners  so 
aiipointcd  shall  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October  1, 18118,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  negotiation  and  couclnsion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  treaty 
shall  be  subject  to  ratification  according  to  the  respective  constitution^ 
forms  of  the  two  countries. 

Article  ti.  Upon  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  this  protocol  hostili- 
ties betwei'n  the  two  countries  shall  be  suspended,  and  notice  to  that 
efiect  shall  he  given  us  soon  as  possible  by  each  tloverumeut  to  the 
coil)  man  ilerti  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 


Department  of  Stath, 

Washington,  August  10, 1898, 
Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  say,  as  I  assured  you  orally  this  morning,  that 
upon  the  sut<peiisiou  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  as  the  result  of  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  protocol  upon 
the  terms  of  which  we  have  agreed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  take  prompt  and  eiiicient  means  to  aid  the  introduction  of  food 
su])plie8  into  the  porta  of  Cuba. 

Accept,  excellency,  the  lenewed  assurances  of  my  highest  considera 
tioii. 

VViLLiAii  li.  Day. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  JOLKb  Gambon,  etc. 


William  E,  Day, 

•Secretary  of  State : 
You  are  hereby  authorized  to  sign,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  protocol  of  this  date  embodying  the  terms  on  which  the  United 
States  and  Spaiu  have  agreed  to  treat  of  peace. 

William  McKinlby, 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  August  IS,  1898. 


Embassy  of  the  French  Republic 

IN  THE  United  States, 

Was]i,ingU>n,  August  12,  1898. 
Me.  Seorbtaey  of  State;  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  just  received,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  a  telegram,  dated  Madrid,  August  11,  in  which 
the  JlJuke  of  Ahnodovar  del  Kio  annouuces  to  lue  that,  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Qneeu  itegent,  the  Spanish  Government  confers  upon  me 
full  powers  in  order  that  I  may  sign,  without  other  formality  aud  with- 
out delay,  the  protocol  whereof  the  terms  have  been  drawn  up  by  com- 
mon accord  between  you  and  me.  The  instrument  destined  to  make 
regular  the  powers  which  are  thus  given  to  me  by  telegraph  will  be 
subsequently  addressed  to  me  by  the  post. 
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His  excellency  the  minister  of  state  adds  tliat  in  accepting  this  pro 
tocol,  and  by  reason  of  tlie  suspensiun  of  hostilities  which  will  be  the 
immetliato  consequence  of  that  acceptance,  the  Spanish  Government 
has  pleasure  in  hoping  that  the  GoTeriiment  of  the  United  States  will 
take  the  necessary  measines  with  a  riew  to  restrain  (empecher)  all 
aggression  on  ihe  i)art  of  the  Cuban  separatist  forces. 

The  Government  of  the  Kepublic  having,  on  1  be  other  hand,  author- 
ised me  to  accept  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  your  disposition  to  sign 
the  protocol  at  the  hour  you  may  be  pleased  to  designate. 

Congratulating  myself  upon  thus  cooperating  with  you  toward  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  two  nations,  both  friends  of  France,  I  beg 
you  to  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  fresh  assurances  of  my  very 
high  consideiation. 

J0LES  Cambon. 

Hon.  William  B.  Day, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slates,  etc.,  Washington. 


No.94.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Augunt  15,  JS98. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  formal  a«knowleil gment  of 
the  note  you  addressed  to  me,  under  date  of  the  12th  instant,  informing 
nie  of  your  receipt,  through  the  medium  of  the  department  of  foreign 
allalrs  at  Paris,  of  a  telegram,  dated  Madrid,  August  1!,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Almodovar  del  liio,  minister  of  state  of  Sjiain,  by  order  of 
Uer  Majesty  the  Queen  ICegent,  conferred  upon  you  full  powers  to  sign, 
without  other  fornmlity  and  without  delay,  the  protocol  already  drawu 
up  by  you  and  me,  leaving  the  documentary  conlirination  of  your  said 
full  powers  to  follow  by  mail;  and  adding  that,  the  Government  of  the 
ilt'public  having  authorized  jou  to  accept  the  powers  so  conferred  upon 
you  by  the  Spanish  Government,  you  were  ready  to  sign  the  proioiol 
at  such  time  as  I  might  designate. 

The  signing  of  the  protocol  ou  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  instant  by 
you  and  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  President  in  issuing  his  proclamation  suspending 
hostilities,  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  stipulation  of  that  ]>ro- 
tocol,  testified  iu  a  most  gratifying  manner  the  full  recognition  by  this 
Governmentof  the  powers  conferred  upon  you,  and,  I  am  glad  to  believe, 
marked  the  first  and  most  effective  step  toward  the  happy  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  tbe  President  and  to  this  Government  that  you,  as  the  honored 
representative  of  the  French  Eepublic,  allied  to  our  American  Common- 
wealth by  the  unbroken  ties  of  more  than  a  century  of  close  friendship 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  by  propinquity  and  intimate  association, 
should  have  been  thus  instrumental  in  contributing  to  this  auspicious 
result. 

Referring  to  the  observation  contained  in  your  note  relative  to  the 
internal  order  of  Cuba  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  I  may  remark 
that  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  proportion  as  they  occupy  Cuban 
territory  in  the  course  of  the  evacuation  thereof  by  Spain  and  its  deliv- 
ery to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  pi'otocol, 
wfl],  it  is  believed,  be  adequate  to  preserve  pouie  and  order,  and  no 
doubt  is  entertained  of  their  ability  to  restrain  any  possible  injury  to 
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the  inliabitiints  of  the  island  iu  the  country  which  shall  by  decrees  come 
under  llieir  contra). 

Be  pleased,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  accept  the  reuewed  assuraucesof  my 
highest  coutiidei'atioii. 

William  II.  Day, 


The  French  ambassador,  reft'rring  to  liis  comrnnniciition  of  the  12th 
instant,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  SeeretJiry  of  State_or  the  United 
States,  that  he  has  just  received,  tliroagh  the  departnicnt  of  foreign 
afl'airs  at  Paris,  the  full  powers  which  had  been  contferred  npon  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  liepent,  to 
enable  him  to  sign  the  preliminary  protocol  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
reestablishmeut  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  Oainbon  requests  the  Hon.  William  B.  Day  lo  please  to  find 
inclosed  the  said  document,  and  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  renew 
the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 

Washington,  August  30,  1898. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Day, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  VttUed  States,  elc,  Washintfton. 


DON  ALFONSO  XIII 

POU  la  GTiACIA  DB    DTOS  Y  LA    CONSTITUCi6n  KEY  DE   ESPANA  Y    BW 
SU    NOHBBE   Y  IJUEANTB   SU   MENOB   EDA1> 

DONA  MAEIA  CEISTINA 

EEINA   REGBHTE   DEL   RBIHO. 

Por  cnfinto  ha  llegado  el  caso  de  negociar  y  lirmar  en  Washington  un 
Protocolo  en  que  se  pacten  loa  preliininaies  de  paz  entre  Espafia  y  loa 
Estados  Unidos  de  America  y  siendo  precise  que  para  ello  autoriee 
Yo  una  persona  en  qnien  coneurran  las  cireunstaneias  necesarias:  Por 
tanto  He  venido  en  elegir,  obtenido  al  efeeto  el  asentimiento  de  Sa 
Bxcelencia  el  Presidente  de  la  Eepnblica  Francesa,  &  Vos  Don  Julio 
Cambou,  Embajador  Extraordinario  y  Plenipotenciario  de  la  Kepublica 
Francesa  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America,  como  por  la  presente  Os 
elijo  y  nombro  para  que  revestido  del  car^cter  de  Mi  Plenipotenciario 
procedais  &  negociar  y  firmar,  con  el  Plenipoteitciario  que  al  efeeto 
designe  Su  Escelencia  el  Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America, 
el  precitado  Protocolo.  Y  todo  lo  qne  eonvengais,  negocieis  y  flrmeis, 
en  cumplimiento  de  este  encargo,  lo  doy  desde  ahora  por  grato  y  rato, 
lo  observarc  y  cnaiplire  y  lo  har^  observar  y  cumplir  como  si  por  Mi 
misina  lo  hubiera  efectuado,  para  lo  cual  Os  doy  todo  Mi  pleno  poder  en 
la  m^  ^mplia  forma  qne  en  derecho  se  require.  Y  en  fe  de  ello  He 
hecho  expedir  la  presente  firmada  de  Mi  mano,  debidameute  sellada  y 
refrenilada  el  infrascrito  Mi  Ministro  de  Estado.  Dado  en  el  Palacio  de 
Madriil  Ji.  once  de  Agosto  de  mil  ochientos  noventa  y  ocho. 

[seal]  MABIA   I.RISTINA. 

El  Ministro  de  Kstndo 

Juan  Manuel  Sanchez  t  Gutierrez  de  Oahtro. 
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TREATY    OF    PEACE. 
[Translation.) 

DON  ALFONSO  Xltl 


DONA  MARIA  UHISTINA, 

QUEKN   REGKNT  OF   THE   KINGDOM. 

Wliereaa  ithas  become  iipcpss;iry  to  negotiate  and  sign  at.  Wasliiiigton 
a  protocol  in  which  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  settled,  and  as  it  ia  necessary  for  nie 
to  empower  for  that  purpose  a  person  possessing  the  requisite  qualiflca- 
tions :  Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  select,  after  procuring  the  consent  of 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  you,  Don  Julio 
Gambon,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  FreTich 
Bepnblic  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  I  do,  by  these  presents, 
select  and  appoint  you  to  proceed,  invested  with  the  character  of  my 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  and  sign  with  the  plenipotentiary  whom 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
designate  for  that  purpose  the  aforesaid  protocol.  And  I  declare,  from 
the  present  moment,  all  that  yon  may  agree  upon,  negotiate,  and  sif^u 
in  the  execution  of  this  commission  acceptable  and  valid,  and  I  will 
observe  it  and  execute  it,  and  will  caase  it  to  be  observed  and  executexJ 
as  if  it  had  been  done  by  myself,  for  which  I  give  you  my  whole  fnll 
powers  in  the  most  ample  form  reiiuir<'d  by  law.  In  witncKs  whereof  I 
have  caused  these  presents  to  be  issued,  signed  by  my  hand,  duly  sealed 
and  countersigned  by  the  undersigned,  my  minister  of  state.  Given  in 
the  palace  at  Madrid,  August  11, 18<JS. 

[L.  8.|    Mabia  Cristina. 

Juan  Manuel  Sakcuez  y  Gutieeukz  uii;  Castro, 

Minislvr  of  ^tate. 
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PEOTOOOL   OT   AGREEMENT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 


d  at  Washington,  August  13, 1898. 


PROTOCOL. 

Williiim  H.  Day,  Secrotary  of 
State  of  the  Uulted  States,  and 
Hie  Excellency  Jales  Oamlton, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Kepablic 
of  Frarjce  at  Wasliiiigton,  respec- 
tively possessiMfT  for  this  purpose 
full  authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  TTuited  States  and  the 
Government  of  Spain,  have  con- 
cluded and  signed  the  following 
artides,  embodying  the  terms  on 
which  the  two  Governments  have 
agreed  in  respect  to  the  matters 
hereinafter  set  forth,  having  in 
view  the  establish  men  t  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  that  is 
to  say: 

Article  I. 

Spain  will  rehnquish  all  claim 
of  soveieignty  over  and  title  to 
Cuba. 

Article  II. 

Spain  will  cede  to  the  United 

States  the  island  of  Porto  ({ico 
and  other  islandsnowunder  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  an  island  in  theLadrones 
to  be  selected  by  the  United  States. 


PROIOCOLB, 

William     R,     Day,     Secretaire 

d'Etat  des  Etats-Unis,  et  Son 
Excellence  M.  Jules  Gambon, 
Ambasaadeiir  Extraordinaire  et 
Pl^nipotentiaire  de  la  Kiipublique 
Franjaise  i  Washington,  ayant 
res}iectivement  re^u  k  eet  eft'et 
pleiue  autorisation  du  Gouvcnie- 
nieut  des  Etats-Unis  et  dn  Gou- 
vernemeut  d'Espagne,  ont  coiiclii 
et  sign^  les  articles  suiviints  qui 
precisent  les  t«rmes  sur  lesquels 
les  deux  Goiivernements  se  sont 
mis  d'accord  en  cequi  couceme  les 
questions  ci-apri:s  dt^signijes  et 
ayant  pour  ohjet  I'lHablisseiiient  de 
la  paix  eutre  les  deux  pays,  savoir: 


I/Espague  reuoncera  A  touts 
pretention  ;l  sa  souverainet6  et  fk 
tout  droit  aur  Cuba. 

Article  II. 

I/Espagne  c(5dera  anx  Etats- 
Unis  Pile  de  Porto-Kico  et  les 
autres  lies  actuellement  sous  la 
souverainet6  Espagnole  dans  lea 
ludes  Uccidentales,  ainsi  qu'une 
lie  dans  les  Ladroiies  qui  sera 
ohoisie  par  lea  Etata  unis. 
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Au-nchB  III,  Article  IIL 

The  United  States  will  occupy  Les    Etets-Uiiis  occuijeront   et 

and  hold  tbe  city,  bay  and  harbor  tiendroiit  laville,  la  baie  et  le  port 

of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  de  Manilla  en  attendant  lii  concln- 

of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  sion  d'un  traits  de  paix  qui  devra 

determine  the  coTitrol,  di8|)ositiou  dt^terniiner  le  controle,  la  disposi- 

aud  government  of  the  Fhilippiues.  tion  et  le  Gouvernement  des  Phil- 
ippines. 

Aeticlb  IV.  AiiTiCLH  rv. 

Spain  will  immediately  evacuate  L'Espagne  fivacuera  immMiate- 

Culia,  Porto  Eico  and  otUer  islands  men tOaba, Porto Iticoet lea  autrea 

now  nnder  Spanish  sovereigTity  in  ilea  actnellement  sous   la  souve- 

the  West  ladies;  and  to  this  end  rainett5  Espagnoie  dans  les  Indea 

each  Government  will,  witbin  ten  Occi  den  tales;  h  cet  eflet  chacuo 

days  after  the  signing  of  this  pro-  des   deux    Gouvernements    noni- 

tocol.  appoint  Commissioners,  and  mera,  dans  les  dix  jours  qui  sni- 

the  Commissioners  so  appointed  vront  la  signature  de  ce  protocole, 

shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  des  commissaires,  et  les  commis- 

signing  of  this  protocol,  meet  at  saires  ainsi  nomnife  devront,  dans 

Havana  for  the  purpose  of  arrang-  les  trente  jours  qui   suivroiit  la 

ing  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  signature  de  ce  piotouole,  se  ren- 

the  aforesaid  evacuation  of  Cuba  contrerAlaHavaneatlud'arranger 

and  the  adjacent  Spanish  islands;  et  d'ex^cuter  les  details  de  I'^va- 

and  each  Government  will,  within  cuatiou  bus  meutiou^e  de  Cuba  et 

ten  days  after  the  signing  of  this  des  iles  Es])agnoIe8  adjacentes;  et 

protocol,  also  appoint  other  Com-  chacun  des  denx  Gouvernements 

missioners,  who  shall,  within  tliirty  nommera  ^galenient,  dans  les  dix 

days  after  the  signing  of  this  pro-  jours  qui  suivront  la  signature  de 

tocol,  meetat  San  Juan,  in  Porto  ce  protoeole,  d'autres  commissaires 

Rico,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  qui  devront,  dans  les  trente  joura 

and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  de  la  signature  de  ce  protoeole,  se 

aforesaid  evacuation  of  Porto-Kieo  reneoutrer  h  San  Juan  de  Porto- 

and  other  islands  now  nnder  Span-  Kico  afin  d'arranger  et  d'exi^cuter 

ish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  les  diitails  de  I'^vacnatiou  sus- 
mentionn^e  de  Porto-Hico  et  des 
autres  Ues  actuellement  sous  1a> 
souveraiuet<S  Espagnoie  dans  les 
ludes  Occidentales. 

Artiolb  V.  Article  V. 

The    CTnited    States  and  Spain  Les    EtatsTJnis    et    I'Espagne 

will  each  appoint  not  more  than  nommeront,    pour    traiter    de    la 

five    commissioners     te    treat   of  paix,  cinq  commissaires  au  pins 

peace,  and  the  commissioners  so  pour  chaque   pays;    les   commis- 

appolnted  shall  meet  at  Paris  not  saires  ainsi    nomm^.s  devront  se 

later  than  October  1, 1898,  and  pro-  rencontrer  H  Paris,  !e  1"'  Octobre 

ceed  to  the  negotiation  and  con-  1808,  au  plus  tard,  et  proc^der  k 

elusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  la  nt^gociatiou  et  h  la  conclusion 

treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica-  d'un  traits  de  pais;  ce  tiaite  sera 

tion  accordiDg  to    the  respective  sujeti  ratification,  selon  les  formes 

constitutional    forms  of   the  two  constitutionnelles  de  chacun  des 

eooQtries.  deux  pays. 
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Article  VI, 

Upon  tlie  conclusion  and  signing 
of  tb is  protocol,  liostilities  between 
tbe  two  countries  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  notice  to  tliat  eft'ect 
shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible 
by  each  Government  to  tbe  com- 
manders of  its  iiiilitiiry  and  naval 
forces. 


Artiole  VI, 

A  la  conclusion  et  :\  la  signature 
dece  protoc^tle,  les  bostilit^s  entre 
leg  deax  pays  devront  Hva  sus- 
pendues,  et  des  ordres  k  eet  eff'et 
devront  fitre  donnas  anssitfjt  que 
ITOssible  par  chacun  des  deux 
Gouvernements  aux  commandants 
de  ses  forces  de  tcrre  et  de  nier. 


Done  at  Wasbington  in  dupli-  Fait  iV  Washington,  en  double 

cate,  in  English  and  in  French,  by  exemplaire,  anglais  et  f^an^.^ais,  par 

the  Undersigned,  who  have  here-  les  Soussigucs  qui  y  out  apposfi 

unto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  leur  signature  et  lenr  sceau,  le  12 

I2th  day  of  August  18'J8.  Aoftt  181)8. 

[SEA.L,|        William  U.  Day  [seal.]       William  R,  Day 

[seal,]       Jules  Oambok  [shal.]       Jules  Oambon 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AND 
THE  EMBASSY  OF  FRANCE,  AT  WASHINGTON.  AS  REPRESENT- 
INO  THE  tNIERESrs  OF  SPAIN. 


Mr.  (Jamhon  to  Mr.  Sherman. 


Embassy  of  the  French  Republic, 

Washington,  April  22, 1898. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  Statk:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
before  ItSiLviiig  Wasiiingtoii,  and  in  fullillinent  of  the  instrnutions  of  his 
Governineut,  Mr.  Polo  de  Bemabe  conllded  to  me  and  at  tlie  same  time 
to  the  minister  of  Austria-Hnngary  the  protection  of  Spanish  sulijects 
and  interests  in  the  Unit«d  States. 

With  a  view  to  ainiplifying  in  practice  the  accomplisiiment  of  the 
mission  wliicli  onr  respective  Governments  liave  accepted,  the  minister 
of  Austria-Hnngary  and  I  have  made  in  common  accord  the  following 
arrangements : 

First.  Thearchivesof  the  Spanish  legation  in  Washington  will  remain 
stored  in  the  legation  of  Austria  Hungary. 

Seeond.  The  care  of  the  consular  archives  and  the  protection  of 
Spanish  interests  will  be  con  tided  to  tlie  oonsnlates-geucriil  of  Austria- 
Hungary  iu  New  York  and  Ghieago  and  to  the  consulates  of  Prance  iu 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Philadelphia. 

Third.  Iu  those  localities  where  only  oue  of  the  two  countries  has  a 
repi'esentative  he  will  assume  the  protection  of  Spanii^h  intereata;  in 
those  places  whore  the  two  countries  are  only  rci)reaented  by  consular 
agents  such  proti'Ctiou  will  be  exercised  by  the  French  agent. 

Fourth.  Questions  the  adjustment  of  which  may  necessitate  repre- 
scntatious  to  the  Department  of  Stale  will  be  dealt  with  either  by  the 
minister  of  Austria- Hungary  or  by  me,  accordingly  as  the  Austrian  or 
the  French  consul  ahull  have  bad  the  initiative  therein. 

Fifth.  In  all  other  cases  I  shall  charge  myself  alone  witli  the  steps 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  to-day  send  iustructions  in  this  sense  to  the  French  consuls,  and  I 
will  be  grateful  to  you  to  be  i)leased  to  invite  the  competent  authorities 
to  extend  to  them,  the  case  arising,  all  the  needful  facilities. 
Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 

Jules  Gamiion. 


Mr.  Sherman  to  Mr.  Gambon, 

No.  12.]  Department  op  State,  April  35, 1808. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  ymr 
note  of  the  i'^d  instant,  wliereby  you  inform  me  that  Mr.  Polo  de 
Bernabe,  before  leaving  Washington,  and  in  fultillnient  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Government,  intrusted  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  A ustro- Hungarian  ministei',  the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and 
interests  in  the  United  States.  To  the  end  of  simplifying  in  practice 
the  accomplishment  of  this  commission,  which  your  respective  Govern- 
ments have  accepted,  you  and  the  Austro- Hungarian  minister  liave 
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agreed  npon  certain  convenient  arrangements,  which  yoo  are  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me,  hh  follows: 

"First.  The  archives  of  the  Spaiiiah  legation  in  Washington  will  remain  stored  in 
the  legation  of  Aiistria-Hungary, 

8e('onil.  Tiie  cure  of  the  coiisalar  arolilvea  and  the  protection  of  Spanish  interest  h 
will  be  confided  to  the  conaulateB- general  of  Austria- Hiingiry  in  New  Yorlc  anit 
Chicago,  and  to  the  consnlates  of  France  in  New  Orleaas,  Sau  Francisco,  anil 
Pliiliidelpbia. 

Third.  In  those  localities  where  only  one  of  tie  two  ooiintries  has  a  representii 
tive,  he  will  assume  the  protuition  of  Spaniali  interests;  in  thosn  placea  where  tlia 
two  countries  are  only  reiniMerted  by  consular  agents,  such  protection  will  be  exei- 
cised  by  tie  French  agent. 

Fourth.  Questions  the  adjustment  of  which  may  necessitate  representations  to  tljo 
Department  of  State  will  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  minister  of  AiiKtri^-Hnugarv 
or  by  mo  [the  French  Ambasaaclor],  accordingly  aa  the  Austriau  or  the  1-  rench  constil 
shEill  have  had  the  initiative  therein. 

Fifth.  In  ail  ot  her  cases  I  shall  charge  myself  [the  French  AmliaHsadot]  alone  with 
the  steps  to  lie  takeo  with  respect  to  flie  Government  of  the  United  States. " 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  admits  yonr  friendly  action  in  assuming  charge  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  scheme  which  you  and  the  Austro-Hnngarian  minister  have 
devised  for  the  practical  division  of  the  charge  yon  have  simultane- 
ously assumed  is  provisionally  accepted  so  long  as  experience  shall 
show  its  convenience  in  practice.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  in  con- 
formity with  the  international  usage  which  obtains  in  circumstances 
like  the  present,  that  tlie  arrangement  contemplates  only  the  friendly 
oflices  of  yourself  or  of  your  esteemed  colleague,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
sular representatives  of  your  respective  natious,  should  occasion  there- 
for arise,  with  regard  to  Spanish  sabjects  and  their  interests  actually 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  embraces  no  repre- 
sentative office  by  either  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spiiiri, 
between  which  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  conditiou 
of  war  unhappily  exists. 

I  shall  communicate  to  the  competent  authorities  copies  of  the  notes 
thus  addressed  to  me  by  yourself  and  tiie  Austro- Hungarian  minister, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  give  all  due  heed  to  such  representations  as 
the  agents  of  either  country  may  feel  called  upon  to  make  in  behalf  of 
Spanish  subjects  and  interests  in  fulfilment  of  the  friendly  ofQce  of  pro- 
tection thus  assumed  and  admitted.  In  order,  however,  that  no  con- 
iusion  may  exist  as  to  the  distribution  of  protective  functions  among 
the  respective  consulates,  I  beg  that  you  will  favor  me  with  a  list  of  the 
French  consular  officers  who  have  been  designated  to  act  in  the  manner 
stated  in  your  note. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc  John  Sherman, 


Jtfr.  Cambon  to  Mr,  Day, 

[TmnslatioD.] 

EsiBASSY  OF  THE  FRENCH  EEPUHLtO, 
Washinffton,  April  2(i,  1898.  (lleueived  April  i!0,  V,  p.  m.) 
Mb.  SBnBBTARY  OF  STATE:  In  your  acknowledgment,  dated  April 
2.5,  of  a  note  which  I  hml  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  month,  in  regard  to  the  steps  which  I  had  taken,  in  concert 
with  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  iu  the  United  States, 
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ffliioli  onr  Governments  have  simnltaneonsly  assumed,  yon  were  good 
eiiongli  to  express  to  me  ttie  desire  to  receive  the  list  of  French  consuls 
and  consular  agents  designated  to  exercise  such  protection,  nnder  the 
conditions  indicated  in  my  above-mentioned  note. 

In  order  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  hasten  to  transmit  to  yon, 
as  an  inclosnre,  the  list  of  these  agents,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  thank  yon  for  the  instructions  intended  to  facilitate  their  mission 
which  you  propose  to  issue  to  the  competent  authorities. 
Pray  accept,  etc., 

Jules  Cambon. 


List  of  French  conniiiar  pmis  charged  leiift  the  pToieclion  of  Spatiish  interentt. 

Coniiilales.—Now  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 

ri(;e-eon!«?fli«B.— Philadelphia,  Galveston. 

Consiiiar  age«eie», — Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  St.  Fan), 
Brownsville,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  San  Antciiiio,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Korl'olk,  Portlaiiil,  Me.,  Ap»la<'liicola,  Baton  Hoiige,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  PeiiB^iuitLi, 
Savannah,  Los  Au(,'ules,  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Jose. 


Mr.  Thiiliiuit  to  Mr.  Adee. 


Embassy  of  France  in  ihb  United  States, 

Washington,  April  27,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Abee:  Hefening  to  our  conversation  of  day  before  yester- 
day, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  for  your  information 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  the  Ambassador  has  received  from  the  agent  of 
the  steamer  Buena  Ventura,  recently  captured  by  the  Federal  squadron 
in  the  (julf  of  Mexico: 

LiVRRPOOL,  April  S4,  189S. 
Not  being  able  to  commit  nicute  with  our  Buena  Tntlvra,  notwitbataniliug  all  ellVirte 
made,  we  beg  yon  to  be  pleased  to  inilicate  to  us  in  what  way  wo  candosu.   Faniiliea 


The  Ambassador  would  be  especially  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  ena- 
ble him  to  answer  this  telegram.  News  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel  might 
doubtless  be  obtained  either  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  the 
Treasury. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  Thi^baut. 


Mr,  AHee  to  Mr,  Tliiihiint, 

Depabtmbnt  of  State,  April  38,  1898. 
Mt  Dkar  Mb.  Thi^baut:  Iu  further  acknowledgment  of  your  per- 
sonal note  of  yesterday,  requesting  permission,  on  behalf  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  the  oliicera  and  crew  of  the  steamer  Buena  Ventttra, 
recently  captured  by  the  Federal  squadron,  to  communicate  with  the 
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said  officers  and  crew,  i  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a 
reply  to  my  letter  to  tlie  Attorney -General  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Griggs 
states  that  the  persons  seized  on  tbe  various  vessels  recently  captured 
as  prizes  of  wai-  are  now  being  harbored  and  protected  at  Key  West 
Barracks,  and  tbat  they  are  therefore  at  present  in  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  War  Deiiartment,  but  that  he  has  directed  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  soatbern  district  of  Florida  to  cooperate  with 
the  ofQcers  of  the  War  Department  in  permitting  all  proper  communi- 
cations from  the  respective  families  or  friends  to  reach  the  ofiicers  and 
crew  of  the  vessel  in  question. 

In  order  to  save  any  possible  delay,  I  have,  however,  -  written  the 
Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that  the  privilege  you  ask  for  tbe  families 
and  ftieuds  of  the  crew  be  granted,  although  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  instructions  of  the  Attorney-General  above  referred  to  will  have 
accomplished  already  the  desired  result. 

I  will  again  communicate  with  you  on  receiving  any  further  informa- 
tion in  the  matter, 

I  am,  etc.,  Alvey  A.  Adke. 


Mr.  Thithaiit  to  Mr.  Adee. 

Washington,  April  38, 1898. 

My  jDkar  Mr.  Adeb;  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  receijit  of  your  per- 
sonal not*  of  to  day  in  which  you  inform  me  that  the  persons  seized  on 
the  Spanish  vessels  recently  captured  by  tbe  Federal  fleet  are  now  in 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  War  Department,  at  Key  West  Bar- 
racks, but  tbat  upon  instructions  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  will  cooperate  with 
military  authorities  in  permitting  all  proper  communicalions  from  fami- 
lies or  friends  to  reach  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  steamer  Bucna 
Ventura. 

I  have  at  once  transmitted  this  information  to  tbe  agent  of  the  vessel 
in  (juestion  at  Liveipool. 

I  am  directed  by  the  ambassador  to  convey  to  you  his  thnnks  for 
j'our  so  courteous  action  in  tlie  matter,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  me, 
my  dear  Mr.  Adee, 

Most  sincerely,  yours,  Thiebaut. 


Memorandum  from  French  Embassy. 

Oonld  the  Department  of  State  inform  the  French  ambaswa^lor 
wbetlier  the  Spanish  schooner  Sofia  is  among  the  number  of  vessels 
captured  by  the  Federal  fleets 

WashinGTOH,  April  39, 1898. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cainhon. 

No.  15.]  Di  I'ARTMENT  OP  Stai-b,  April  39, 1898. 

KXOELLENOY:  I  have  tbe  Lienor  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  ^Oth  instant,  transmitting  a  list  of  tbe  French  officers  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  Spanish  sulyecta  and  inter- 
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eets  in  the  United  States,  and  to  inclose  lierewith  for  your  information 
and  use  six  printed  copies  of  the  I'oi'iespondence  wliicli  has  passe*l 
between   yonr  Eiiibaway,    tlie   AuatroUunyariau    legation,   and    tliis 
Department  on  tlie  Babjeet^ 
Acuept,  etc., 

J.  B.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary. 


CORftRSPOSDBNCB  (;oNCKRiaN&  TUB  FJIOTEC'IION 

KSTS    IK    TliE    U.NIIED    8TATB8   BY    THE    DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    OITFICERS    OF 


The  i'tench  ambaaMador  to  ih*  Seerttary  0/  Statt. 
[XranBUtlon.) 

Embassy  os  thb  Fhkncu  Repubuc  in  the  United  Statks, 

Washinglaii,  JpHl  SS,  1838. 

Mr.  Skcrbtary  of  State:  I  have  the  honor  to  infutm  ;ou  tbat  before  leaving 
Wasbinatou,  unil  in  fulfillmeiit  of  tbe  instructioua  of  liis  Uoyernmoiit,  Mr.  Polo  y 
Bernab^  coniided  to  me  anii  jit  tbe  eaiue  time  to  tte  minister  of  Austria-Hungary 
tlie  protection  of  SpimiBb  Bulyeots  and  interests  in  the  Uuitud  States. 

With  a  view  to  aimplify  io  practice  the  acoeuiplisbtuent  of  the  mission  whicb  our 
respective  Goveriintente  have  a^^oepted,  tbe  miuistur  of  Austria-  Hungary  aud  I  have 
made  in  common  aiccord  the  following  arrangements: 

First.  TI16  archives  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  Washington  will  remain  stored  in 
the  legation  of  Austria- Hungary. 

Second,  'i'be  care  of  the  consular  archives  and  tbe  protection  of  Spanish  iuterests 
will  be  conlided  to  the  consulates-general  of  AusEria-Hunsiiry  in  New  York  anil  Chi- 
cago and  tiie  consulates  of  l''rance  in  Nuw  Orleans,  Sau  t^ancisoo,  and  Philadelphia. 

Third.  In  those  localities  where  only  one  of  the  two  conntries  has  a  representa- 
tive, he  will  assntae  the  protection  of  Spanish  intercsta;  in  tbiise  places  where  the 
two  countries  are  oaly  represented  by  consular  agouts,  suoh  protection  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  French  agent. 

Fourth.  Questions  the  ad,}ustment  of  which  may  ueceasitate  representations  to  tbe 
Department  of  State  will  be  dealt  with  either  by  tlie  minister  of  Aitstria-Huu^jary 
or  i)y  me,  accordingly  as  the  Austrian  or  French  consul  shall  have  had  tbe  initiative 
therein. 

Fifth.  In  all  other  cases  I  shall  charge  myself  alone  with  the  steps  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  tbe  flovernmeut  of  tbe  United  Statca, 

I  to-day  send  instructions  in  this  sense  to  tlie  French  codmhIs,  and  I  will  be  grate- 
ful to  you  to  be  pleased  to  invite  the  competent  authuiities  to  extend  to  them,  the 
cose  arising,  all  the  needt'nt  facilitiea. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  Jules  Camuum. 


Xh*  Amtrw-Mangarian  minialer  to  tU  SecrelatTf  of  Stat4. 
IXranalatioD,] 
No.  1143.]  IlUFESlAL  BOYAL  A U6TRO- HUNGARIAN   LEGATIOW, 

tl'iuhiKglon,  ApHl  S2,  1898. 

Mb.  Secrktary  or  State:  1  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Polo  y  Beruabe,  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  his  Government  with 
respect  to  his  departure  from  Washington,  has  limnltaneonsty  intrusted  to  the 
French  ambassador  and  myself  the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  simplify  in  practice  the  carrying  out  of  this  commission,  which  onr 
Governments  have  accepted,  the  Freuch  auibassttdor  and  1  have  agreed  in  common 
upon  the  following  roles: 

1.  Tbe  archives  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  WasltiugtoD  will  be  left  on  deposit  in 
the  Anstio-HuDgarian  legation. 
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2.  The  eiietod7  of  tbe  ftrchives  and  tlie  proteotion  of  Spanish  intereBte  in  N«ir 
York  and  Chicago  irUi  he  intriisted  to  the  local  AuaCro-HuugoriaD  coiuuls-general, 
und  in  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Franoifloo  to  the  French  consulates. 

3.  In  thoBe  places  where  only  one  of  the  two  countries  has  ft  representativo.  the 
latter  will  aBSiime  the  protection  of  Spanish  interesbi;  in  those  places  where  both 
are  repreecnteil  only  by  consular  agents,  snch  protection  wiil  be  eseroiaod  through 
the  French  agi'nts. 

4.  Qnestious  the  settlement  of  which  may  call  for  representations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  bo  aoteil  upon  either  by  the  French  auil)aBsador  or  by  me,  aeeord- 
iugly  as  the  inittatire  thereof  shall  have  been  taken  through  a  French  or  an 
Austro-Hnngarian  consal. 

5.  In  all  other  cases  the  French  ambaBBadoc  will  take  eiclnsive  charge  of  the  pTo- 
oeeiiiiigB  with  the  Goverumeut  of  the  Union. 

I  to-day  send  the  approprinte  iastructiona  to  the  A uBtro- Hungarian  consulat«B, 
and  I  will  be  very  grateful  to  jon,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  if  you  will  ho  pleased  to 
invite  the  competent  authorities  to  extend  to  them,  the  case  arisLug,  tbe  necMsary 

Accept,  eto.,  HEjJGKLiwDii.sa. 

The  Seoi'elar}/  of  StaU  lo  the  French  ambiusador. 


22d  instant,  -whurohj  yon  iulocin  me  that  Mr.  Polo  de  Bernabfi,  before  leaviag  Wash- 
ington and  in  fnlflllmeat  of  tiie  ijiatruotions  of  liis  Government,  intrusted  to  yon, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Austro-Hungaiian  miuister,  the  protection  of  Spanish 
snhjects  and  interests  in  the  United  States,  To  the  end  of  simplifying  in  practice 
the  accomplishment  of  this  commission,  which  jour  respective  governments  have 
accept-ed,  you  and  the  Austro-Hungarinn  minister  have  agreed  upon  certain  couven- 
ient  arrangements,  which  yon  are  pleased  to  communicate  to  me,  as  follows; 

"First.  The  aicbives  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  Washington  will  remain  stored  in 
the  legation  of  Austria-Hungary. 

"Second.  The  care  of  the  consular  archives  and  the  protection  of  Spanish  interests 
will  be  confided  to  the  eonsulates-goneral  of  Austria-Hungary  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cage,  and  to  the  consulates  of  France  in  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  Third.  In  those  localities  where  only  one  of  the  two  countries  has  a  represeata- 
tive,  he  will  assume  tbe  protection  of  Spanish  interests;  in  those  places  where  the 
two  conntries  are  only  rei>re8ented  by  consular  agents,  such  protection  will  he  exer- 
cised by  the  French  agent. 

"Fourth.  Questions,  the  adjustment  of  which  may  necessitat*  representations  to 
the  Department  of  State,  will  be  dealt  with  either  hy  the  minister  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary or  by  me  [the  French  ambassador],  accordingly  as  the  Austrian  or  the  French 
consul  shall  have  had  the  initiative  therein. 

"Fifth.  In  all  other  cases  I  shall  charge  myself  [tbe  French  ambassador]  alone 
with  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  admits  your 
friendly  action  in  assuming  charge  of  the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  inter- 
ests in  tbe  United  States,  and  that  the  scheme  which  you  and  the  Austro- Hungarian 
minister  have  devised  for  the  practical  division  of  the  charge  you  have  simulta- 
Deously  assumed  is  provisionally  accepted  so  long  as  experience  shall  show  its  oon- 
venieiLoein  practice.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  in  conformity  with  the  international 
usage  which  obtains  in  circumstances  like  the  present,  that  the  arrangement  con- 
templates only  the  friendly  offices  of  yonrself  or  of  your  esteeuioiJ  colleague,  as  well 
as  of  the  consular  reprosentatires  of  your  respective  nations,  should  occasion  there- 
for arise,  with  regard  to  Spanish  subjects  and  their  interests  actually  within  the 
jurisdiotion  of  the  United  States,  and  embraces  no  representative  office  by  either  of 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  between  which  and  the  Government  of 
tke  United  States  a  condition  of  war  nnhappily  exists. 

I  shall  commnnicate  to  the  competent  authoritioB  copies  of  tbe  notes  thus  addressed 
to  nte  by  yourself  and  the  AuBtro- Hungarian  minister,  to  the  end  that  they  may  give 
ail  due  heed  to  such  representations  as  the  agents  of  either  country  may  feel  called 
njion  to  make  in  behalf  of  Spanish  subjects  aud  interests  in  fulfillment  of  the  itjendly 
oiTice  of  protection  thns  assumed  and  admitted.  In  order,  however,  that  no  oonfn- 
Bion  may  exist  as  to  the  distribution  of  protective  functions  among  the  respective 
consulates,  I  beg  that  you  wilt  favor  me  with  a  list  of  the  French  consular  officers 
who  have  been  designated  to  act  in  the  manner  stated  in  your  note. 
Be  pleased  to  Accept,  etc., 

John  Suermaji, 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  tht  Aiiatro- Hungarian  Slinieler. 

No.  218.]  Depabtmbnt  om  State, 

Washington,  ApHt  25,  1898. 

Sib  ;  I  have  tbo  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  22d  instiuit, 
whereby  you  iiiforoi  me  tlint  Mr.  Polo  d©  liernabc,  before  leaving  Waahington  and 
in  fulfilluientof  theinstruotionaof  hisQuveinmeut,  intniBtedto  yon.  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  pioteotioQ  of  Spanish  Huljjects  and  interestii  in 
the  United  States.  To  the  end  of  simplilying  in  practice  the  acconipllsliment  of  tbia 
commission,  which  jour  respective  GoYernmonts  have  acceptoil,  you  and  the  l''reneh 
ambassadoi!  have  agreed  upon  certain  ounveuient  arrangements  which  you  are  pleased 
to  commnnicate  to  me,  as  follows : 

"First.  The  archives  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  Washington  will  be  left  on  deposit 
in  the  Aastro -Hungarian  legation. 

"Second.  The  custody  of  the  archiTca  and  the  protection  of  Spanish  interesta  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  will  be  intrusted  to  the  local  Austro-Ilungariiiji  conauls- 
general,  and  in  New  Otlaans,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Franciaco  to  the  French 
consulates. 

"Third.  In  those  places  where  only  one  of  the  two  counljies  has  a  representatlTe, 
tbe  latter  will  aesume  the  protection  of  Spiinish  inteicnta;  in  those  placea  wbero 
both  are  represented  only  by  consular  agents,  such  protection  will  be  exercised 
through  the  French  agents. 

"Fourth.  Questions,  the  settlement  of  which  may  call  for  representations  to  the 
Department  of  State,  will  be  acted  upon  either  by  the  French  ambassador  or  by  me 
[the  Austro- Hungarian  minister],  accordingly  as  the  initiative  thereof  shall  have 
been  taken  through  a  French  or  an  Austro- Uungariau  consul. 

"Fifth.  In  all  other  cases  the  Freucli  ambassador  will  take  exclusive  charge  of 
the  proceedings  with  the  Government  of  the  Union." 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United  tjtatefi  admits 
your  friendly  action  in  assuming  charge  of  the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and 
interests  in  the  Unite<l  States,  and  that  the  scheme  which  you  anil  the  French 
ambassador  have  devised  tor  the  practical  division  of  the  charge  you  have  simul- 
taneously assumed  is  provisionally  accepted  so  long  as  oNperieiice  ahall  show  its 
convenience  in  practice.  It  is,  of  oourge,  understood,  in  ciinformity  with  the  inter- 
national usage  which  obtains  in  circumstances  likethe  present,  that  the  arrangement 

>ntemplateH  only  the  friendly  offices  of  yourself  or  of  your  esteemed  colleague,  as 


well  as  of  the  consular  representatives  oi  your  respective  nations,  should 
therefor  arise,  with  regard  to  Spanish  subjects  and  their  interests  actually  within 
the  jurisdiotiiin  of  the  United  States,  and  embraces  no  represont]itive  office  by 
either  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spiiin,  between  which  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statea  a  condition  of  war  unhap]>ily  exists. 

I  shall  communicate  to  the  competent  anthorittea  copies  of  notes  thus  addressed 
to  me  by  yourself  and  the  French  ambassador,  to  the  end  that  tiicy  may  give  all  due 
heed  to  such  representations  as  the  agents  of  either  country  may  feel  called  upon  to 
make  in  behalf  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests,  in  fullUluient  of  the  friendly  ollice 
of  protection  thus  assumed  and  admitted.  In  order,  however,  that  tio  coufnsion 
may  exist  as  to  the  distribution  of  protective  iuncttous  among  the  respective  cuiiau- 
lates,  I  beg  that  yon  will  favor  me  with  a  liat  of  the  Austro  Huiigariiiu  cmisuLtr 
ofQcers  who  have  been  designated  to  act  in  the  manner  stated  in  your  note. 
Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 


The  French  Amhaeeador  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Embassy  or  tub  Fhk.ncu  Hspl'iilic  in  riiij;  United  States, 

Washington,  April  S6, 1S98. 

Mr.  Secrbtart  ov  State:  In  your  aoknowled "men t,  dated  April  25,  of  a  note 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  in  regard  to 
the  steps  which  I  had  taken,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  Austria- Hungary,  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  in  the  United 
Statea,  which  onr  Governments  have  simultaneously  assumed,  you  were  good  enough 
to  express  to  me  the  desire  to  receive  the  list  of  French  consTils  and  oousular  agents 
designated  to  exercise  such  protection,  under  the  conditions  indicated  in  my  above- 
mentioned  note. 

In  order  to  comply  with  your  reqaest,  I  hasten  to  transmit  to  you,  as  an  inclosuro, 
the  list  of  these  agents,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  ocoasion  to  thank  yoa  for  the 
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inetmotioni  Intended  to  facilitate  their  mission  which  jou  piopose  to  Issue  to  the 
competent  authuiitiuH. 

Pray  accept  etc.,  Julis  Cambon. 


Lilt  0/  French  conialar  pa$U  charged  with  the  proteoUon  of  Spantth  iiiierettt. 

CoHsvlalet, — New  Orleana,  San  Francisco. 

Fice-eonaiilalea. — Philadelphia,  Gal vee ton. 

Consular  ogeticies.— Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Louieville,  St.  'Lonis,  St.  Pnnl, 
Btowaaville,  Dallas.  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Baltimore,  IJoston;  Chinleston,  S.  C; 
Norfolk;  Portland,  Me.;  ApalachicolOi, Baton Kuuge,  BiriniDgham,  Mobile, PeuBacolSr 
Savannah,  Loa  Angeles;  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Joad. 


Tke  Auatro-  Hungarian  minister  to  tht  Stcrttary  of  Slatt. 
ITrauBlallon.} 

No.  1186.]  ijiPKHiAi.  AND  Royal  Austro-Hdnoarian  Leoation, 

Srashingloii,  April  S6,  1S98. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  Statb:  I  haTo  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour 
note  Mo.  318,  of  April  25  instant,  and  in  compliauoe  with  the  desire  expressed 
therein  to  advise  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Anstro-H unita- 
rian consulates-general  in  New  York  and  Chii^ago,  the  imperial  and  royal  consulates 
at  Pittahnrg,  Pa.,  and  Kichniond,  Va.,  at  which  places  the  French  Government 
maiDtaiusDO  coQHUlar  repietieiitation,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  piotection  of 
Spanish  sabjects. 

The  list  if  uanios  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  oOicera  thus  called  to  the  exercise  of 
thisMendly  proteclion  is; 

New  York,  Consul -General  Franz  Stookiugerj 

Chicago,  Consul  Max  von  Proskowetz ; 

Pittsburg,  Consul  Thomas  von  DessewiTyj 

Biohmond,  Consni  Christof.  BoioUers. 

Accept,  etc.,  HnsGRLMCLLEB. 


Mr,  Moore  to  Mr.  Camhon, 

No.  10.]  JJbpabtmbkt  of  State,  May  3, 1898. 

ESCELLENOT:  I  have  the  honor  to  commaiiicate  to  you  for  your 
in  form  at  ion  co^ea  of  note^  just  excliauged  with  the  Mexican  minister 
at  this  capital  in  relation  to  extending,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish 
minlBter  in  Mexico,  friendly  protection  in  case  of  need  to  Spanish  inter- 
ests at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  Nogales,  Ariz.,  through  the  Mexican  consuls 
ill  those  cities. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 

J.  E.  Moore,  Acting  Secretory, 


(iDolosute .— Tianslatlon-l 
JUr.  Bomera  to  Mr,  Moore. 

Mbxican  IjuuArioN, 

WaiMnglon,  Mas  9,  iS9i. 
Mr.  AcTtKa  SbcRetarT:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  Government  of 
Me!>ii:o  hue  advised  me  by  telegr^iph  that  at  the  reqnesi  of  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Mexico,  aud  for  the  reasun  that  there  ia  no  other  than  a  Mexican  consul  in  Laredo, 
Tex.,  and  Nogales,  Ariz.,  those  eonsuU  have  been  Anthorized  to  protect  Bponish 
b)t«reata. 
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The  Meiiciin  Govomment  accordingly  gives  me  instnictiotia  to  commnnicato  this 
lact  to  you,  aud  in  so  dome  I  have  tljo  Conor  to  state  to  joii  that  I  have  spoken  iu 
regard  to  tlio  matter  ■with  tlio  ambassador  of  France  in  WftHhitiaton,  who  1  uiider- 
Btand  has  cliargo  oi'  tlie  protection  of  Spanisli  interests  Ui  tlie  United  Statea,  and  if 
tlie  case  arises  I  shall  proceed  in  aooord  with  him. 
Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 

U,    BOMBRO. 


[Incloliire  3.) 
Mr,  Moore  to  Mr.  Somero. 

No.  333.]  Washikoton,  May  S,  1S98. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  note  of  the  2d  instant 
relative  to  tlie  authiiviaation  given  by  tbe  Mesicau  Government  to  tlio  Meiitan 
consals  at  Laredo,  'I'es.,  and  Nogalos,  Ariz.,  to  protect  Spanish  iut«reats  in  tlioir 
respective  localities,  this  step  having  been  talcen  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish 
ii)iiiist«r  in  Mexico,  inasmnch  as  there  are  in  those  places  no  consuls  of  any  other 
nation. 

Yon  state  that  yon  have  spoken  in  regard  to  this  n]att«T  nith  the  French  amhaa- 
sador,  who,  you  understand,  is  charged  with  tlie  protection  of  Spanish  iuteresta  in 
the  United  States  and  will  proceed  in  accord  with  him  should  a  case  arise.  As  you 
will  perceive  by  tile  inclosed  copy  of  recent  correspondence  with  the  representative* 
of  France  and  Austria -Hungary  in  this  ciipital,  yon  are  right  as  to  Mr.  Cambon's 
announcement  that  in  all  cases  other  than  tiioao  originating  through  a  French  or 
Austro-Hnngarian  eijusnlate  he  will  charge  himsell  alone  with  any  matters  of 
Spanish  protection  involving  representations   to  the  Government  of  the   United 


.e  require,  take  the  regular 

Tbe  State  and  Treasury  antiiorities  a  ,        .  

a  which  your  Government  has  given  to  the  Meiicau  consols  there. 


Be  pleased  to  accept,  e 
(lliclognre;  Printed  oorrcepondei 


J.  B,  MiORB,  Aelivg  Seartlary. 


Mr.  Cnmhon  to  Mr.  Moore. 

[Translatiod] 

Embassy  of  tyih  French  Republio, 

Washington,  May  4,  1898. 
Mb.  Secretary  op  State:  Jn  reply  to  your  commttnication  of  the 
3d  of  this  moiitli,  I  have  the  honor  to  iiiform  yon  that  the  Mexican 
minister  has  made  known  to  me  that  his  Government  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  consented  to  commit  to  the  Mexican  consuls 
the  protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  at  Nogales  (Ariaona) 
and  at  Jjaredo  (Texas),  whoio  neither  France  uor  Austria  are  repre- 
sented. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  arrangement  which  the  minister  ol 
Austria- Hungary  and  I  have  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
interests  in  the  United  States,  and  with  which  our  communicationa 
dated  22d  of  April  last  acquainted  your  honorable  predecessor,  it  has 
been  agreed  between  Mr.  Romero  and  myself  that  sncli  correspondence 
relative  to  Spanish  affairs  as  he  might  receive  from  the  Mexican  con- 
suls at  Nogales  and  Laredo  would  be  turned  over  by  him  to  me,  and  I 
woold  give  them  such  action  as  might  be  expedient. 
Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  etc., 

JuilBs  Oambon. 
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Mr,  Moore  to  Mr,  Cambon. 


DBPABTivraNT  OF  STATE,  May  4,  1898. 
My  DeauMr.Thiebattt:  lleferring  to  previous  corrospoiidenoe rela- 
tive to  measures  for  i)erniittirig  all  proper  communications  from  families 
or  friends  to  reach  tlie  officers  and  crew  of  the  steamer  Buena  Ventura, 
I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  the  Department  has  received  a  lett«r  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  stating  that  the  proj^r  military  officers  will  be  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida  in  permitting  iill  proper  communications  from  families  and 
ftiends  to  reac;h  the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  in  question,  subject 
to  such  restrictions  as  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  impose. 
I  am,  etc., 

J.  B,   MOOHE, 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

No.  19.]  DEPAnTMENT  OP  STATE,  May  7, 1898. 

ExoBi-LENGT :  Referring  to  the  memorandum  left  at  this  Department 
on  the  29th  ultimo  by  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  on  your 
behalf,  inquiring  whether  the  Spanish  schooner  So/ia  was  among  the 
number  of  the  vessels  captured  by  tlie  Federal  fleet,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  tliat  I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the 
Sofia  was  captured  by  the  United  States  torpedo  boat  Porter  off  the 
northern  coawt  of  Ouba  on  the  morning  of  April  24. 
Accept,  etc., 

William  B.  Day. 


(PerBcinall 

Jtfr.  Adee  to  Mr.  Thiebaut. 

Departwent  of  State,  May  7, 1898, 
My  Dear  Mr,  Thiebaut:  With  furtlier  reference  to  your  personal 
note  to  me  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  if  the  owners 
of  the  captured  steamer  Buena  Ventura  desire  to  correspond  with  her 
officers  and  crew  the  Secrctai-y  of  the  Navy  suggests  that  if  communi- 
cations, open  for  inspection,  be  sent  to  the  commandant  of  the  United 
States  naval  station  at  Key  West  there  would  probably  be  no  objec- 
tion to  their  delivery,  provided  the  contents  of  tlie  communications  do 
not  render  such  action  inadvisable. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Alvky  A,  Adke. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Gambon, 

No.  22,]  Department  op  State,  May  10, 1898. 

BxoELLENOY:  Referring  to  previous  correspondence  relative  to  the 
protection  of  Spanish  subjects  and  interests  by  the  Mexican  consuls  at 
Laredo,  Tex.,  and  Nogales,  Ariz,,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
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receipt  of  your  note  of  the  4th  instant,  stating  that  the  Mexican  minister 
at  this  capital  lias  agreed  with  you  to  let  the  French  embassy  act  upon 
such  correspou deuce  of  the  said  Mexican  consuls  as  may  bear  on  the 
subject. 

Accept,  etc,  William  R,  Day, 


Mr.  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day, 

[TrMslaUoo,] 

French  Embassy,  May  17, 1898. 

Me.  Secretary  op  State:  The  wife  of  Coiumander  Gnevedo,  cap- 
tain of  the  Spanisli  packet  boat  Panama,  captured  by  the  Federal  fleet 
and  now  actually  detained  at  Key  West,  solicits  my  Government  to 
obtain  for  her  authority  to  correspond  with  her  husband,  about  whom 
8he  is  withont  news. 

Likewise,  the  minister  of  colonies  informs  me  of  the  desire,  which  has 
been  expressed  to  him  by  interested  families,  to  have  news  of  the  health 
and  situation  of  the  crew  of  this  boat.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  to  be  able  to  authorise  the  commander  to  address  to  his  family  and 
to  receive  from  it,  througli  the  medium  of  this  emljassy,  open  corre- 
spondence, and  to  be  able  to  accord  the  same  favors  which  were  extended 
to  the  crew  of  the  Buena  Ventura. 

I  recommend  likewise  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  State  the  request  of  the  families  of  the  crew  and  of  the  passengers 
of  the  Panama,  begging  it  to  put  me,  if  possiide,  in  a  situation  to  reply 
to  the  proper  re«inests  made  by  them. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  Jules  Oambon. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Oambon. 

No.  27.]  Washington,  May  18, 1898. 

ExCELLENOT:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  yester 
day's  date,  asking  that  permission  be  accorded  the  capt-ain  and  crew  of 
the  Spanish  vessel  Panama  to  correspond,  throngh  the  medium  of  your 
embassy,  with  their  families,  who  are  anxious  to  li^arn  of  their  welfai-c, 
I  have  the  honor  to  etat«  that  copy  of  your  note  was  at  once  communi- 
cated to  the  proper  departments  of  this  Government,  with  the  reijaest 
that,  if  possible,  the  permission  you  ask  be  granted.  Upon  being 
informed  of  the  decision  reached  iu  the  matter  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
immediately  advise  yoo. 

William  U.  Day. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Oamhon, 

TSo.  31.]  Washington,  May  31, 1898. 

Exobllenoy:  With  reference  to  the  inquiries  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  captured  Spanish  steamer  Panama,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  instructions  have  been  sent  to  the  autlior- 
Wes  of  the  United  States  at  Key  West  to  transmit  to  the  projier 
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antlioritiea  of  tlio  Uiiiteiil  States  in  tliia  capital  any  open  letters 
addressed  Ijy  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ste^amer  in  question  to  their 
families,  to  the  end  that  siieh  letters  may  be  forwarded  to  their  destin- 
ation throngli  yonr  embassy. 

Accept,  etc.,  William  R,  Day, 


Sir.  Day  to  Mr.  Comhon. 

No.  33.]  .    Department  of  State,  June  9, 1898. 

ESCELT.ENOT :  With  reference  to  your  inqniries  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  sabjpct,  Mr.  .liriiinez  Zapatero,  who  ia  reported  in  Madrid  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States  as  a  apy,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoti  that 
I  am  adviaed  by  the  Navy  Department  that  a  prisoner  captnrwl  rni  the 
Fanama,  and  8iip]>o8ed  to  be  tlie  person  to  wlioni  your  excellency's 
inqniries  refer,  haa  been  sent  north  on  the  U.  8.  S.  Cincinnati  and  ianow 
at  Fort  Monroe.  It  appears  that  when  tlie  Panama  was  captured  he  ]iaA 
in  his  possession  a  lot  of  coast  charts,  wliich  he  threw  overboard;  tliat 
he  had  in  his  trunk  epaulets  and  a  sword,  and  that  be  admitted  having 
been  some  years  ago  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navy.  The  evidence 
therefore  indicated  that  he  was  a  military  person;  and  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Monroe  merely  as  a  priaoner  of  war,  and  not  as  a  spy.  Orders 
were  given  to  furnish  him  with  accommodationa  and  to  treat  him  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  that  he  shonld  claim.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe 
he  gave  the  name  of  F,  J.  Jiminez,  but  refused  to  make  any  further 
statement.  In  consequence  he  is  now  held  as  a  private. 
Accept,  etc., 

William  R.  Pat. 


Sir.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Ko.  34.]  Department  of  State,  Jime  so,  1S!>S. 

Excellency:  I  have  jnst  received  a  commnnication  from  my  col- 
league the  Attorney-General,  in  which  he  asks  for  information  aa  to 
the  consular  offlcera  to  whom  Spanish  subjects  at  Key  West  who  have 
been  seized  on  prizes,  or  who  have  been  paroled  aa  prisoners  of  war, 
should  be  delivered. 

I  shall  be  greatly  oblitced  to  yonr  excellency  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  Attorney-General. 
Accept,  etc. 

William  R.  Day 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Oambon. 

No.  37.]  Department  of  State,  Jme  3-1,  1898. 

EscELLENnr:  With  reference  to  my  note  of  the  20th  instant,  in 
relation  to  the  disposition  of  certain  Spanish  subjects  taken  on  vessels 
captured  as  prizes,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  just  received  from  tlie  Attorney- General  a  further  commoni- 
catioD  on  the  subject. 
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By  this  commnnication  it  appears  tbat  it  is  the  futontioii  of  the 
Unitetl  States  anthoritieB  at  Key  West  to  send  the  prisoners  in  quea- 
taon  on  the  steamers  Catalina  andJover  to  Spain,  if  those  steamers 
sliall  return  to  that  country;  but  that,  if  appevtl  bonds  slionld  not  be 
given,  the  steamers  would  then  be  sent  to  New  York,  and  carry  the 
prisoners  to  that  port.  It  is  stated  that  at  least  one  hundred  of  tliem 
have  families  in  Ouba  and  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Spain,  and  that  some- 
thing rauHt  be  done  to  provide  for  them  if  they  are  detained  beyond 
the  sailing  of  the  vessels  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month. 

In  view  of  these  cireumstaTices  it  seems  desirable  that  some  definite 
arrangement  should  immediately  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  the 
prisoners  in  question  from  the  TTnited  States. 

With  reference  to  the  question  raised  as  to  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
on  their  way  to  any  place  of  embarkation,  the  Attorney-General  states 
that  he  will  give  suitable  instructions  for  their  suhsistence  and  protec- 
tion on  their  way  to  or  in  charge  of  any  consular  olficer  to  a  place  of 
departure. 

Accept,  etc.,  William  E.  Day, 


Mr,  Camion  to  Mr.  Day. 

B\fHASST  OF  THE  Fre::tch  Eep^hlto, 

Washington,  June  35,  1898. 

Mn.  Seobetatit  of  State  :  Ih  reply  to  the  note  which  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  addi'esa  to  me  on  the  24tli  instant,  relative  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  who  have  he«n  taken  prisoners  on  board  of  the 
vessels  captured  as  prizes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  I  think,  as  you  do,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
a  final  arrangement  should  be  conoluded  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Bat  before  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  this  end,  allow  me  to 
call  y<iur  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  information  which  you  were 
pleased  to  communicate  to  me  by  your  aforesaid  note  is  still  incomplete. 
Yon  state  that  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  whose  families  are  in 
Cuba  do  not  desire  to  be  sent  bach  to  Spain,  but  you  do  not  give  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  he  sent  to  Europe  on  board  of  the  steamers 
Catalina  and  Jover,  or  taken  to  New  York  by  said  vessels.  Kow,  this 
number  is  indispensable  to  enable  me  to  ask  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment an  appropriation  sufiicient  for  the  repatriation  of  these  prisoners. 

I  have,  moreover,  reason  to  infer  from  yonr  note  that  the  steamers 
Catalina  and  Jover  will  sail  direct  from  Key  West  to  Spain,  if  security 
is  given  in  case  an  appeal  should  be  taken  from  the  decision  which  has 
released  them,  and  that,  in  the  contrary  case,  they  will  not  take  the 
prisoners  farther  than  New  York.  No  decision  can  therefore  be 
reached  until  it  is  known  whether  this  security  has  been  furnished, 
and  yet  yon  likewise  inform  me  that  these  vessels  are  to  sail  on  the 
27th  instant — that  is  to  say,  day  after  to-morrow — which  would,  indeed, 
allow  us  too  little  time  to  settle  these  different  questions, 

I  feel  that  I  must  thank  you  and  the  Attorney- General  for  all  the 
measures  that  you  have  taken,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  here 
after,  in  order  to  secure  the  subsistence  and  safety  of  these  prisoners. 
Be  pleased  to  accept,  eto^ 

Jules  CAaiEOK. 
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Mr.  Moore  lo  Mr.  Cambon 

Ko.  40.]  Department  of  STAtB, 

Washington,  June  37, 1898. 
Excellency:  With  reference  to  your  uote  of  the  25th  instant,  in 
relation  to  the  returu  of  the  evewa  of  Spanish  ships  captured  as  prizes, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by 
the  Attorney-General  from  the  United  States  marshal  at  Key  West, 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  crews  in  qaestton. 

The  Department  has  transmitted  to  tlie  Attorney- General  the  request 
made  in  your  uote  of  the  25th  instant,  for  more  definite  information  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  sent  away. 
Accept,  etc., 

J,  B.  Moore,  Acting  Secretary. 


Mr,  Moore  to  Mr.  Vambon. 

Department  of  State,  June  S9, 1898. 

EsOELLENCT :  With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  in  relation 
to  the  removal  from  the  United  States  of  the  crews  of  the  Spanish 
prine  vessels  at  Key  West,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  am  just 
advised  by  the  Attorney- General  that  the  vessels  Gatalina  and  Miguel 
Jover  are  to  rematTi  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal  pend- 
ing an  appeal  wliJch  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  will  consequently  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  Spanish  subjects  in  question  by  some 
other  means. 

The  Attorney-General  is  advised  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  Key 
West  that  2S4  of  the  men  desire  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  22  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  52  either  to  Cuba  or  to  Mexico,  and  21  to  England.  There  are 
11  as  to  whose  wishes  no  information  has  been  obtiiincd. 

The  Attorney-General  desires  to  be  advised  as  to  whether  the  iofor- 
mation  which  he  has  now  been  able  to  furnish  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  transportion  of  the  men  in 
question. 

Accept,  etc., 

J.  B.  Moore,  Acting  Secretary. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Ho.  42.]  Department  of  State,  June  30, 1898. 

ExoellenOT  :  With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  aa  to  the 
disposition  of  the  crews  of  prizes  at  Key  West,  1  now  liave  the  honor 
to  say  that  this  Government  will  attend  to  their  transportation  from 
Key  West  to  New  York,  and  that  it  is  hoped  that  you  may  be  able  soon 
to  arrange  for  their  transportation  irom  the  United  States  at  that  point. 
Accept,  etc., 

J.  B.  MoOKE. 
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Mr,  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day. 

[TnuislotiDii.] 

French  Emdabsy, 
Washington,  July  J,  1898.    (Keceived  July  2,  3.38  p.  m.) 

Mr.  Secretary  op  Staite:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letters  dated  the  2Tth,  29th,  and  30th.  of  last  month,  rela 
tive  to  the  prisoners  coniiug  from  Spanish  captured  vessels  and  whom 
the  Federal  Goveniineut  haa  decided  to  send  away  from  the  territory 
of  the  Union. 

I  have  hastened  to  inform  my  Government  that  the  Federal  authority 
will  take  charge  of  transporting  these  400  men  from  Key  West  to  New 
York,  whence  they  will  he  dispatched  to  their  respective  destinations 
through  the  care  of  the  consul-general  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  whom  the 
protection  of  Spanish  interests  in  that  port  is  intrusted.  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  begged  the  minister  for  toreign  affairs  to  aak  the  Madrid 
cabinet  to  send  with  urgency  to  the  consul-general  of  Austria  the 
necessary  instructions  and  fun  da. 

Be  pleased  to  accejjt,  etc.  Jules  Camhon, 


Mr,  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Departsibnt  op  State, 
Ho.  46.]  WasUngton,  July  8,  18!J3. 

ExOBLLEHOT :  With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transportation  from  this  country  of  Spanish  subjects  taken  on 
board  of  prizes  of  war,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo  from  Messrs.  0.  B.  llichard  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
steamer  Trojan  Frince,  which  is  to  sail  from  New  York  on  the  12th, 
will  stop  at  Gibraltar  if  a  suffleJent  number  of  Spanish  passengers 
should  be  obtained  to  warrant  her  stopping  at  that  port.  1  transmit  t« 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter  simply  with  the  view  that  the  suggestions 
which  it  contains  possibly  may  facilitate  the  making  of  arrangements 
tor  the  transportation  of  the  Spanish  subjects  in  question. 
Accept,  etc., 

WiM.iAM  II.  Day. 


Mr.  Camhon  to  Mr.  Day. 

[TmnBlHtion.I 

French  Embassy,  July  9, 18Sd. 
Mb.  Secretary  op  State:  Eeferring  to  your  previous  conespond- 
ence  upon  the  same  subject,  you  have  l^eu  good  eiiougL  by  letter  of 
the  8th  of  this  month  to  iuform  me  that  the  steamship  Trojan  Frmce, 
which  will  leave  New  York  the  12t!j  of  July  for  Naples,  will  be  able  to 
receive  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Spanish  boats  which  have  been 
captured  and  to  land  them  at  Gibraltar  at  the  price  of  $56  for  cabin 
accommodation  and  $22  for  steerage. 
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I  hare  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  at  once  forwarded  this 
information  to  the  minister  of  foreign  afifairs  at  "Paris  witli  the  request 
that  he  should  make  it  known  to  tlie  cabinet  of  Madrid,  to  the  end 
that  a  proper  credit  should  be  immediately  opened  for  the  consul- 
geueral  of  Austria  at  New  York. 
Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 

(jAMTSON, 


Mr.  Camhon  to  Mr.  Day. 


Embassy  of  the  French  Rrpublio, 

Washington,  July  12, 1898. 

TLe  Ambassador  of  France  has  the  honor  to  intbrm  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  he  received  yesterday,  through  the 
War  Department  at  "Washington,  a  telegram  from  Havana,  wliereby 
Captain-General  Blanco  expresses  a  desire  to  receive  a  detailed  oflBcial 
list  of  the  Spanish  officers  who  were  taken  prisoners  after  the  naval 
battle  whicli  was  fought  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  between  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  squadron  and  tlie  Federal  squadron. 

Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris  has  requested  the  Ambassador  of  France 
to  send  it  a  list  of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  survivors  of  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  squadron.  As  the  crew  lists  were  probably  lost  with  tbe  vessels, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  an  exact  list  of  the  dead  can  not  be  prepared 
here;  that  of  the  snrvivors  will,  however,  doubtless  snliiee  to  enable 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  prepare  a  list  of  those  wlio  have  disappeared. 

This  information  being  intended  for  the  families  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, who  are  naturally  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  their  fate,  the 
Ambassador  of  France  will  be  grateful  to  the  Secretary  of  State  if  he 
will  have  the  kindness  to  send  him,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  list  of  the 
Spanish  oftieers,  noncommissioned  ofticera,  and  seamen  who  have  been 
made  prisoners,  together  with  a  st-atement  of  the  vessels  to  which  they 
respectively  belonge(i,  and  also  one  of  the  localities  where  tliey  are  held 
or  of  the  hospitals  where  tliey  are  being  treated. 

Mr.  Jules  Oambon  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr, 
W.  li.  l>ay  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideratiou. 


Mr.  Cambon  lo  Mr.  Day. 

Embassy  of  the  French  Eeptjblio 

Washington,  July  12, 1893. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  has  the  honor,  by  order  of  his  Govern- 
ment, to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  that  the 
families  of  the  Spanish  officers  and  seamen  who  have  been  made  pris- 
oners desire  to  send  them  some  money.  As  the  interested  parties  are 
unable  to  do  this  by  means  of  postal  money  orders,  owing  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  postal  service  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the 
Ambassador  of  France  wonld  be  glad  to  know  how,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  money  may  be  sent  to  the  ofBcers  and  seamen 
in  question. 

Mr.  J.  Oambon  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Day  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration, 

Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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Mr.  Bay  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Departjibnt  of  Statb, 

Washingt07i,  July  13, 1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Ambassador  of  France  of  the  12th 
instant,  in  which  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  familiea 
of  Spanish  oflicefB  and  seamen  who  have  Ijeen  made  prisoners  of  war 
may  be  enabled  to  send  them  money.  The  Secretary  of  State  ventures 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  would 
be  to  have  the  money  sent  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  the  Ambassador 
of  France  in  VVasldngton,  by  whom  it  inight  be  delivered  to  this 
Department  and  sent  to  its  proper  destination. 

Mr.  VVm.  R.  Day  avails  himself  of  this  iiccasiou  to  renew  to  Mr,  J, 
(Jambon  the  assarances  of  his  highest  consideration, 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  July  13, 1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
request  of  the  Ambassador  of  France  of  the  12th  instant  for  infor- 
mation as  to  tlie  Spanish  otiicers  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
United  States  fleet  off  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  as  to  the  Spanish  dead 
and  wounded  in  that  engagement,  has  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a 
copy  which  he  has  just  received  of  a  list  of  tlie  S])anish  prisoners 
brought  north  on  board  tlie  U,  S.  S,  iS(.  Louis.  This  list  of  survivors 
contains  all  the  information  which  the  Navy  Depai  tment  is  at  the 
moment  able  to  afford  as  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Spanish  sliips 
in  question.  The  Department  will  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
the  Ambassador  of  France  any  other  Information  that  may  be  obtained 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W,  K.  Day  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  J. 
Cambou  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cumbon. 

Department  op  State, 

^yashington,  July  13, 1898. 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  inclose 
herewith  to  the  Ambassador  of  France  a  copy  of  a  tetter  of  the  'Jth 
instant,  addressed  by  Admiral  Cervera  to  Captain  Goodrich,  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  Saint  Louis,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  on 
board  of  that  ship. 

Mr.  W.  It.  Day  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr,  J,  (Jambou  the  assur- 
auces  of  his  highest  consideration. 


Ciii}it.  CAsrxB  F.  Uuuuiucu, 

n.  3.  M.  3.  St.  LouU. 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  Lare  the  greatest-  pluosure  in  acknowledging  by  tlie  present,  in 
m;  own  name  and  also  in  tlial  of  all  captains  and  otBcers  actiially  OQ  lioard  tbia 
■bip,  tbftt  we  oonaider  oars«lT«B  undet  tlie  greatest  obligation  to  jou  for  tiie  many 
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kisdnnsa  and  excellent  treatment  whiob.  you  and  all  the  officers  nuder  year  command 
have  sbown  to  iiB  during  this  pasBage.  1  must  also  iiientiitn  tlie  carefnl  and  moat 
valuable  medical  assistance  whieli  bas  been  given  to  our  wounded  and  sick  men; 
jour  kind  feelings  are  gcme  as  far  iu  this  ri'spuct  as  to  order  them  to  be  put  in  one 
of  the  saloons  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  provide  more  effeotually  to  their  comfort. 

I  know  nothing  wiiiob  does  not  agree  with  what  I  have  just  wiitten;  the  cose  of 
D.  Euriqne  Capriles  lieing  wholly  unknown  to  me,  since  neither  you  nor  him  have 
spoken  me  about. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  delicate  and  manifold  acts  of  kindness  through  which 
jou  haYo  endeavored  to  allevinte  the  sore  burden  of  our  great  misfortune.  I  assure 
jou  that  I  ahftU.  never  forgot  them,  and  I  am,  sir, 

Tour  moat  obedient  eorvaut,  Pascuai.  Ckiivbb*. 

At  Sba,  July  9, 1S9S. 


Mr.  Cambon  to  Mr,  Day, 


i''itE:iCn  Embasrt, 
Washiiiffton,  July  14,  1898. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  has  tlie  honor  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  been  requested  to  furnish  news 
of  the  Spanish  second  lieutenant  ("  t'enseigne  do  vaiaseau")  Arderins, 
aid-decamp  of  Commodore  Villamil,  who  was  wounded  dniing  the 
naval  combat  of  Santiago,  and  who  is  reported  to  be  at  present  under 
treatment  npon  the  hospital  ship  Holace.  The  Ambassador  of  France 
would  be  pleased  were  the  competent  Federal  authorities  invited  to 
supply  to  this  oflicer  tlie  money  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need.  These 
advances  will  bo  immediately  reimbursed  by  the  "Credit  Lyonnais," 
which  has  given  the  necessary  orders  to  this  end  to  its  agent  at  New 
Yorli. 

Mr.  Cambon  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  Day  the 
8  of  his  liighcbt  couaideration. 


Mr.  Bay  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Department  op  State, 
No.  54.]  Washington,  July  19, 1898. 

BxoELLEKOT :  Referring  to  your  note  of  the  14th  instant,  requesting 
that  any  sum  of  money  needed  by  tlie  Spanish  second  lieutenant 
Arderius,  aid  decamp  of  Admiral  Villamil,  now  under  treatment  on 
board  the  U.  8,  S.  Solace,  be  advanced  to  him  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  I  have  tbe  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stating  that 
inBtmctions  have  been  given  to  the  commanding  oilieer  of  the  Solace 
to  comply  with  your  request. 
Accept,  etc., 

William  B.  Day, 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon, 

So,  55.]  Depaetment  of  State,  July  so,  1898. 

Exobllbnot:  With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  in  relation 
to  the  case  of  Mr,  Jiminez  Zapatero,  the  Spanish  subject  who  was  cap- 
tared  on  the  steamer  Fanama  while  having  in  his  possession  the  evi- 
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deuces  of  his  beiiij;  in  the  militaiy  service  of  Spain,  I  have  the  honor 
to  iuform  you  tliat  I  am  advised  by  tJie  Secretary  of  War  that  it  lias 
been  decided,  after  a  full  investigation,  that  the  Spanish  subject  iu 
question  is  properly  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

He  will  receive  during  his  detention  the  consideration  and  treatment 
due  to  an  officer. 

Accept,  etc.,  William  li.  Day. 


Mr,  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Bbpaetmbnt  of  State, 
No-  58.]  Wasiiingtum,  Jzily  33, 1898. 

ExCBLLENOT :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy,  furnished 
hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  muster  roll  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
of  war  brought  from  Cuba  to  tlie  United  States  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Harvard. 
Accept,  etc., 

J.  B.  MooEB,  Acting  Secretary, 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon, 

No.  59.]  Department  of  State,  Jult/  33,  1898. 

ExcBLLBNOT:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  an  original  re|iort  made  by  liear- Admiral 
Cervera  to  the  minister  of  marine  at  Madrid  concerning  the  battle  of 
July  3,  off  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Accept,  etc., 

J.  B,  Mdoke,  Acting  Secretary. 


Mr.  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day. 


Embassy  op  thr  Frekch  Reptjblio,     , 
Washington,  July  ^5,  1893. 

Me.  Seobbtaey  of  State:  I  am  informed  that  the  Spanish  sailing 
vessel  Amapala,  on  her  way  to  Mexico  from  Uavana,  had,  by  reason  of 
bad  weather,  to  take  shelter  at  Tampa,  where  she  was  held  as  a  prize. 

The  situation  of  the  passengers  landed  at  Tampa  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Pederal  Government,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
opinion  that  they  must  be  transported  to  Mexico  by  some  means  similar 
to  those  previously  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  crews  and  passen^'ers  of 
vessels  captured  by  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

However,  in  view  of  the  vis  ma,ior  circumstances  which  led  the 
Amapala  to  seek  a  shelttir  in  the  harbor  of  Tariipa,  I  am  fain  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  consider  that  vessel  as  a  prize 
taken  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  war,  but  will  allow  her  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage,  as  other  governments  have  generously  decided  under  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  Julbs  Cambom. 
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Mr,  Day  to  Mr.  Cnmbon, 

Department  of  State, 
No.  65.]  Washington,  July  37, 1898. 

EscELLENOT:  Referring  to  your  uoteof  the  14tli  iustant,  requesting 
tliat  any  sum  of  mouey  needed  by  Lieutenant  Arderius,  aidede-cainp 
of  Admiral  Villamil,  be  advanced  to  him  by  tlie  United  States  author- 
ities, the  Credit  LyoiHiais  liaviug  given  tlie  necessary  iuatr actions  to 
its  agent  at  New  York  to  reimburse  tlie  Goverumeut,  1  liave  now  the 
honor  to  inform  you  tliat  the  Seeretary  of  the  Navy,  to  whom  1  com- 
tuunicated  a  cojiy  of  your  note,  has  received  its  return  from  the  naval 
bosjiitiil  at  Nortblli,  Va.,  wliere  Lieutenant  Arderius  is  uow  having 
medical  attention,  with  the  following  iudorsement: 

Lioiitouant  Ardei'iuB  thanks  the  AmbosBador  of  Franc*  waA  begs  to  eaj  that  he 
does  Dot  require  nny  money  at  preaent,  as  his  funds  are  snfflcient  for  all  parposeB. 


Accept,  etc., 


C.    J.    CLEBOnNE, 

Mtdical  Director,  U.  S.  N. 


William  K.  Day, 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Gambon. 

No.  66.]  IfKPAETMKNT  OF  STATE,  July  S8, 1898. 

Excellency;  1  have  the  lionor  to  acltnowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  25th  instant,  relative  to  tlie  case  of  the  Spanish  sailing  ves- 
sel Amapala,  said  to  be  held  as  a  prize  at  Tampa,  and  to  inform  you  in 
reply  that  the  matter  in  tiuestion  is  receiving  the  attention  of  this 
Government. 

Ai:ccpt,  etc.,  Wm.  B,  DAT. 


Mr.  Camhon  to  Mr.  Day. 

Embassy  op  the  French  Republic, 

Washington,  July  SB,  1898, 
Mb.  Secbetabt  of  State:  The  consul  of  France  at  San  Juan  de 
Porto  Kico  telegraphs  me  that  at  the  joint  request  of  the  consuls  the 
captain-geneial  has  recognii^ed,  iu  writing,  the  neutrality  of  a  point 
selected  outside  of  the  city  where  the  foreigners  have  talcen  refuge. 

Our  consul  adds  that  as  soon  the  Federal  vanguard  shall  make  its 
appearance  he  intends  to  notify  the  general  commanding  the  American 
army  of  this  humane  arrangement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  this  fact  to  your  knowledge  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  send  General  Miles  such  instructions  as  you  may 
think  proper. 

lie  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  Jules  CAJkLBOK. 


Mr,  Moore  to  Mr,  Oambon, 

No.  68.]  Department  of  State,  July  30, 1898. 

Escellbkoy:  As  I  had  the  hojior  to  inform  you  by  my  note  of  the 
28th  instant,  I  communicated  on  that  day  to  the  Attorney-General  a 
copy  of  yours  of  July  25,  iu  relation  to  the  Spanish  sailing  vessel 
Amapala, 
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I  am  LOW  advised  by  the  Actiiif;  Attorney-General  that  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eoutheni  distiict  of  Florida  has  heea  iiistraeted 
to  forward  to  liis  Department  the  prize  master's  report,  togetlier  with 
the  I'aots  and  circumstances  attending  the  capture  and  detention  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  furnish  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the 
course  indicated  by  you. 

Accept,  etc.,  J.  B.  Mooee. 


Mr.  Day  to  2lr.  (Janihon, 

No.  69,]  Department  op  State,  August  3, 1898. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ot  your 
note  of  the  28th  ultimo  by  which  you  advise  me  that  the  consul  of 
France  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  has  telegraphed  you  that  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  consuls,  tlie  Cap  tain- General  has  recoRnified  in  writing 
the  neutrality  of  a  place  outside  the  city  where  foreigners  have  taken 
refuge,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  United  States  forces  matte  their  appear- 
ance a  notification  of  this  humane  airaiigemeiit  will  be  given  to  tlie 
general  iti  command.  This  fact  you  state  you  bring  to  my  knowledge 
in  order  that  such  instructions  may  be  sent  to  General  Miles  as  may  be 
thought  proper. 

I  have  accordingly  communicated  a  copy  of  your  note  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  W;ir, 

Accept,  etc.,  VVu.lia.m:  i!.  Day. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Gambon. 

No.  74.)  Department  op  State,  Avgvst  4, 1898. 

ExcELLENOT:  With  farther  refe^eIl(^e  toyour  uoteof  the^oth  ultimo, 
in  relation  to  the  Spanish  brig  AiiMpidii,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  Z  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  colleagne,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, inclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  the  case  in  question. 

By  the  re|»ort  of  the  district  attorney  it  appears  that  the  statement 
made  to  your  excellency  by  the  parties  in  interest  that  the  Ainapala 
was  compelled  by  bad  weather  to  seek  shelt«r  at  Tampa,  is  wholly 
incorrect.  The  evidence  taken  in  pre|)aratorio  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  brig  was  captured  off  Havana  while  flying  the  colors  of  the  llepub- 
lie  of  Honduras  and  attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  The  brig  has 
accordingly  been  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold. 

It  appears  tliat  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  to  detain  the  passengers  who  were  on  board  of  the  brig 
at  the  time  of  the  capture.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  Govern- 
iiis«t  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
transpo.  tation,  especially  as  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  brig  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  lawful  capture  mast  have  been  known  to  those  uu 
Doard. 

Accept,  etc.,  "  William  K  XJav. 
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Mr,  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

liTo.  81.]  Dbpartmbut  op  State,  August  6, 1898. 

Excellency:  Rfiferringtoyour  note  of  tlie  28th  ultimo  advisiug  me 
that  at  the  request  of  the  consuls  the  cautairi- general  of  Porto  Eico  had 
recognized,  in  writing,  the  neutrality  of  y,  point  outside  the  city  of  San 
Jnaii  for  the  refuge  of  foreigners,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  lias  telegraphed  General  Miles  so  far  as  practica- 
ble to  reeogniKe  this  arraiigement. 

Accept,  etc.,  William  E.*  Day. 


fOn  August  12, 1898,  there  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  by  thoAmlfassador  of  France  at  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  Bi»ain  a  I'rotocol  of  Agreement  preliminary  to  the 
final  establishment  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.] 


Memorandum  left  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Ambassadb  db  r'RANCE,  Awjust  35,  1898. 

May  the  postal  service  by  Spanish  steamers  be  reestablished  between 
Spain  and  Ouba.  Porto  Kico,  Philippines^ 

Will  Spanish  merchants  be  permitted  to  send  supplies  in  Spanish 
bottoms  to  Oubn,  Porto  Eico,  Philippines! 

Will  Spanish  tank  steamer  Oadagria,  chartered  by  French  merchants 
and  now  lying  in  Havre,  be  pennitted  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  to 
take  mineral  oil  for  industrial  purposes! 

The  French  Embassy  has  been  uuoflicially  requested  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  learn  the  names,  rank,  number  of  jVmericaii  commis- 
sioners forthe  evacuation  of  Ouba  and  Porto  Eico,  for  the  peace  negotia- 
tion at  Paris,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  same  rank,  etc. 

In  which  delay  should  a  claimant  appeal  from  a  decision  of  United 
States  prize  court  to  the  United  States  Supreme  OourtT 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon, 

Dbpaetment  of  Statb,  August  16, 1898. 

Dbak  Mb.  Oambon;  In  response  t«  one  of  the  inquiries  left  at  the 
Department  yesterday  in  behalf  of  the  embassy  by  Mr.  Thi<5baut,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  by  directiou  of  the  President,  that  the 
American  commissioners  for  the  evacuation  of  Ouba  and  Porto  Eico 
are  as  follows: 

For  Ouba :  Major-General  Wade,  Admiral  Sampson,  Major-Oeneral 
Butler. 

For  Porto  Eico :  Major  General  Brooke,  Admiral  Schley,  Brigadier- 
General  Gordon. 

Believe  me,  etc,  J,  B.  Moobf, 
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Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Oambon. 

No.  9C,]  Department  of  State,  August  16, 1898. 

ExCBLLBNCT:  This  G-overumeiit  is  advised  thai;  the  Eiistern  Tele- 
graph Company  will  at  once  proceed  to  restore  ciible  comuiimication 
betwecD  Hongkong  and  Manila  if  the  United  States  and  Spain  will 
consent  to  that  measure. 

This  Government  desires  such  communication  to  be  reopened  and, 
as  we  have  restored  Spain  to  full  telegrapliic  comninnication  with  Cuba, 
it  is  not  supposed  that  she  will  object  to  the  reestablishmeut  of  cable 
communication  between  Hongkong  and  Manila. 

The  Department  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  your  excellency  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  Goverament  on  the 
snbject. 

Accept,  etc,  J.  B.  MooBic,  Acting  Secretary. 


Mr.  Camhon  to  Mr.  Day, 


FiiEHcH  Embassy, 
Waskington,  Avgust  17,  1898. 

Mr.  SbOEETABY  op  State:  The  Spanish  Government,  not  wishing 
to  make  use  any  longer  of  the  good  offices  which  the  Government  of  the 
fi«public  haa  rendered  it  in  its  diplomatic  communications  with  the 
Federal  Government,  wishes  to  send  to  Washington  one  of  its  consuls 
in  Canada,  who  would  be  authorized  to  attend  to  all  the  (juestions  of 
detail,  the  settlement  of  wliich  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will,  of  course, 
permit  or  necessitate. 

By  order  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  iionor  to  notify  you  of  this 
wish  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  ii 
you  would  Inform  me  whether  the  Federal  Government  is  disposed  to 
permit  such  consul  to  be  sent  to  Washington  in  the  capacity  of  an 
unofficial  agent. 

Accept,  etc.,  Jules  Cambos. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Air.  Oambon. 

No.  98,]  Dbpabtment  of  State,  August  17, 1898. 

Excellency:  In  a  memorandum  left  at  the  Department  on  theldth 
instant,  in  behalf  of  your  Embassy,  I  note  the  following  inquiries: 

1.  May  the  postal  service  by  Spanish  steamers  be  reestablished 
between  Spain  and  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Pbilippinest 

2.  Will  Spanish  merchants  be  permitted  to  send  supplies  in  Spanish 
bottoms  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philippines^ 

3.  Will  the  Spanish  tank  steamer  Cadagna,  nhartered  by  French 
merchants  and  now  lying  in  Havre,  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Phila- 
delphia to  take  mineral  oil  for  industrial  purposes^ 

It  is  understood  that  these  inquiries  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  although  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  has  been  proclaimed,  the  etate  of  war  between  the 
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two  conntries  still  continnes,  and  that  int*rconrs6  between  tliem  not 
having  been  foruijilly  restored  must,  so  fkr  as  it  is  allowed,  be  tbe  sub- 
ject of  special  uiiderstandiug. 

With  this  observation,  I  proceed  to  auswer  your  inqniries  in  the 
order  iu  whicli  they  have  been  stated, 

1,  This  Qoveruinent  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  postal  service  by  Si>ani8h  steamers  between  3pain  on  the  one 
side  and  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  PliUiiipiues  on  the  other. 

2,  The  United  States  will  not  object  to  the  importation  of  supplies 
in  Spanish  bottoms  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  it  has  been  dei^ided 
to  reserve  the  importation  of  supplies  from  the  United  States  to  Porto 
Itico  to  American  vessels. 

3,  The  Hpanish  tank  steamer  Gadagna,  chartered  by  Frencli  mer- 
chants and  now  lying  at  Havre,  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Pliila- 
delphia  and  to  talce  mineral  oil  for  industrial  purposes,  provided  such 

.  oil  is  not  to  be  transported  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  concessions  contained  in  these  answers  are  ma<ie  upon  the  under- 
standing that  American  vessels  will  not  for  the  time  being  be  excluded 
from  Spanish  ports,  as  well  as  upon  the  understanding  that,  If  hostili- 
ties should  at  any  time  be  renewed,  American  vessels  that  might  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Spanish  ports  would  be  allowed  thirty  days  in  which  to 
load  and  depart  with  noncontraband  cargo,  and  that  any  American 
vessel  which,  prior  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  should  have  sailed  for 
any  Spanish  port  or  place  would  be  periuitted  to  enter  such  port  or 
place  and  discharge  her  cargo,  and  afterwards  forthwith  to  depart 
without  molestation,  and,  if  met  at  sea  by  any  Spanish  ship,  to  continue 
her  voyage  to  any  port  or  place  not  blockaded.  These  rules  were 
observed  by  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  would 
again  be  observed  by  this  Government  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

Accept,  etc,  J,  B.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary, 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Gambon, 

So.  99,]  DbpABtmbnt  of  State,  Auguit  19, 1898. 

BxcELLENOT:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  17th  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, not  wishing  to  make  use  any  longer  of  the  good  offices  which  the 
Government  of  France  has  rendered  it  in  its  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  United  States,  wishes  to  send  to  Washington  one  of  its  consuls 
from  Canada,  who  would  be  authorized  to  attend  to  all  the  questions  of 
detail,  the  settlement  of  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  naturally 
permit  or  necessitate.  You  therefore  inquire,  by  order  of  your  Govern- 
ment, whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  dif^posed  to 
permit  such  a  consul  to  be  sent  to  Washington  iu  the  capacity  of  an 
nnotiQcial  agent. 

The  general  terms  in  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  caused  its 
suggestion  to  be  conveyed  leave  the  Department  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  object  with  which  it  is  made  or  as  to  the  precise  capacity  in 
which  the  proposed  unofficial  agent  is  to  act;  but  the  statement  that 
the  Spanish  Government  does  not  wish  any  longer  to  make  use  of  the 
good  offices  which  yonr  Government  has  rendered  it  in  its  diplomatic 
communications  with  the  United  States  indicates  that  such  agent,  who, 
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althongh  a  consul  accredited  to  anotber  Government,  would  have  no 
official  standing  with  referei]<«  to  tliia  Government,  would  be  expected 
to  discharge  in  some  aenee  diplomatic  functions. 

To  such  a  measnre  there  are,  it  is  conceived,  two  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  althougli  hostilities  have  been  suspended,  tJie  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  still  eontiiines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Department  is  not  informed  as  to  the  ques- 
tions of  detail  to  which  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  Government 
refers.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  treatmeut  of 
the  particular  matters  with  reference  to  which  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  proclaimed.  The  immediate  evacuation  ol  Cuba,  Porto  Kico, 
and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  be  earned  out  by 
commissioners  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  question 
of  peace  is  to  be  treated  of  by  specially  appointed  commissioners  who 
are  to  meet  in  Paris, 

Under  these  circnmstances,  it  seems  to  this  Government  to  be  desir- 
able that  diplomatic  communications  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  in  relation  to  any  questions  other  than  those  above  mentioned, 
should  for  tlie  present  continue  to  be  conducted  through  the  very  accept- 
able channel  through  which  tliey  have  heretofore  been  made  since  the 
.  beginning  of  the  war. 

Accept,  etc.,  J.  B.  JIooek,  Acting  Secretanj. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cumhon. 

[Personal.]  IJbpautmknt  ov  State,  Avgusi  19,  189S. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador;  Referring  to  your  oral  request,  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  transmit  herewith,  for  thefllea  of  your  embassy,  a 
typewritten  copy  in  English  of  the  peace  protocol  signed  August  12, 
18'JS,  of  the  President's  order  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sign 
that  instrument,  and  of  the  President's  proclamation. 
I  am,  etc., 

J.    D.   MOOEE. 


Mr.  Cttmbon  to  Mr.  Day,  * 

tTnn«Utl<m.| 

Emhassy  op  the  French  Kepublio, 

Washington,  Autjust  30, 1898, 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  In  response  to  the  wish  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  express  to  you  verbally,  you  did  me  the  favor,  on  the  19th 
of  this  month,  to  transmit  to  me,  tor  the  archives  of  my  embassy,  a 
copy  of  the  protocol  signed  on  the  12th  of  August,  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  Statfe  to  sign  this  instrument,  and  of  the 
proclamation  suspending  hostilities  issued  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  on  the  same  day, 

I  have  the  honor  ta  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  assurances  of  my  very  high  consideration, 

Jules  Cambon, 
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Mr.  Cambnn  io  Mr.  Day. 
ITnmaUtlon.] 

Embassy  op  the  French  Republic, 

Washington,  August  20, 1898. 

Me.  Secebtaet  of  State:  In  a  connnunioation  under  date  of  the 
Viih  of  tbis  month  you  made  known  to  rae  the  objections  which  would 
be  entertained  by  tlie  Federal  Government  to  the  sending  to  Washing- 
ton of  a  Spanish  consul  under  the  conditions  indicated  in  my  note  of 
tiie  ITth  of  August.  Yon  add  that  the  settlement  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions to  wliich  the  suspension  of  hostilities  gives  rise  having  been 
intrusted  to  special  commissions  designated  to  meet,  respectively,  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Itico,  and  at  Paris,  it  seems  to  yon  desirable  that  diplo- 
matic commuiiications  relative  to  other  questions  should  coutiuue  for 
the  present  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Cabinets  of  Wasliiugton  and 
iradrid  by  the  same  intermediary  through  which  they  have  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  communicated  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurances  of  my  very  high 
consideratiou. 

JuLUti  Cambon. 


Mr,  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day, 

[TraQtlaUon-] 

Embassy  op  the  French  Rbpublio, 

Washington.,  August  20, 1898. 

Mb.  Skcretaet  op  State:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  this  month,  in 
which  you  inform  me,  in  response  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  my  note 
of  the  15tb,  that — 

First,  The  Federal  Government  will  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
reestablisbmeut  of  the  royal  mail  postal  service  between  Spain,  Cuba, 
Porto  liico,  and  the  I'hilippines. 

Second.  That  it  will  permit  Spanish  merchants  to  transport,  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  provisions  destined  for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but 
that  the  importation  into  Porto  Kieo  of  provisions  from  the  United 
States  will  be  reserved  to  American  vessels. 

Third,  That  the  Spanish  reservoir  ship  Cadagna,  freighted  by  French 
mercbantSj  may  proceed  to  Philadelphia  aiid  there  receive  on  board  a 
cargo  of  distilled  petroleum  for  industrial  purposes,  on  the  condition 
that  this  cargo  is  not  taken  to  Porto  Kieo. 

Yoti  add  that,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  allowing  a  state  of  war  to 
subsist  between  the  two  conntries,  the  above  concessions  are  granted 
with  the  following  reservations; 

First.  During  the  present  period  acces.s  to  Spanish  ports  shall  not  be 
denied  to  American  vessels. 

Second.  Should  hostilities  bo  resumed,  American  vessels  shall  enjoy 
the  immunities  accorded  to  Spanish  vessels  by  articles  4  and  5  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  April  20  last: 

I  have  hastened  to  communicate  the  foregoing  information  to  the 
Spanish  Government. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  JuL&e  Cambon. 
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Mr.  Gamhon  to  Mr.  Day. 


Embassy  op  tub  French  Ebpdblio, 

Washington,  August  33, 1898. 

The  telegtam  by  which  the  French  Ambassador  cominiiuicated  to  the 
Spaui.'^h  Governinent  the  objections  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
tbe  United  States,  in  his  letter  of  August  10,  with  regard  to  tlie  pro- 
posed dispatch  to  Washington  of  a  Spanish  consul,  crossed  a  dispatch 
from  the  Madrid  cabinet,  proposing,  for  the  execution  of  that  unofBcial 
mission,  M.  Torroja,  ex-consul  of  Spain  at  PliiladelpLia,  who  speaks 
English  very  well,  and  who  is  said  to  have  left  a  very  good  impression 
in  tlie  United  States. 

The  French  ambassador  would  be  thankful  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
if  he  wonld  inform  him  as  speedily  as  possible  whether  there  appears 
to  be  any  prospect  that  this  new  proposition  of  the  Madrid  cabinet 
will  be  favorably  entertained  by  the  Federal  Ooveriimeiit. 

M.  J.  Cambon  avails  himself,  etc. 


Mr.  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day. 

[TruulaUon.] 

FRBNcn  Embassy, 

Washington,  August  22,  1898. 

At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Govemmeut,  the  French  Ambassador 
has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
that  the  royal  commissioners  who  have  been  designated  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  Antilles  are: 

For  Cuba:  The  General  of  Division  Gonzales  Parrado,  Kear-Admiral 
Pastor  y  Landero,  and  Marqnis  de  Moiitoro. 

For  Porto  Rico:  General  of  IJivision  Ortega  y  Diaz,  Naval  Captain 
of  the  First  Class  Vallarino  y  Carasoo,  and  Auditor  of  Division  (military 
judge)  Sanchez  del  Aguila  y  Leon. 

Mr.  J.  CaniboB  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  etc 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Department  of  State, 
No.  102.]  Washington,  Augtut  23,  i893. 

Excellency:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  the  15th  instant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  all  final  decrees  ot*  any 
district  court  in  prize  eases  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  oi 
costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  $2,000 ;  and  that  au  appeal  is  allowed 
in  such  cases,  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
on  a  certificate  of  the  district  judge  tliat  the  adjudication  involves  a 
question  of  general  importance.  The  law  requires  that  tlie  Supreme 
Court  shall  receive,  hear,  and  determine  such  appea,l8,  and  shall  always 
be  open  for  the  entry  thereof.  Power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
also,  if,  in  its  judgment,  the  purposes  of  justice  require  it,  to  allow  any 
amend,ment  either  in  form  or  substance  of  any  appeal  in  prize  causes, 
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It  is  iirovidpfl  that  appeals  in  sncli  causes  sball  be  made  within  thirty 
daya  after  the  rendering  of  the  decree  appealed  from,  nnless  tlie  ctnirt 
previously  extends  the  time  for  cause  shown  in  the  partieolar  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  empowered  if,  in  its  judgment,  the  purposes  ot 
justice  require  it,  toallnwau  apjieal  in  any  prize  case  if  it  appears  that 
any  notice  of  appeal  or  of  iiitentioii  to  appeal  was  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  within  thirty  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  final 
decree  therein. 

This  answer  to  your  inciuiry  is  based  in  substance  upon  sections  695, 
1006,  and  1009  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Accept,  etc^ 

WiLLTAM  E.  Day. 


Jlfr,  Day  to  Mr.  Cainbon, 

Department  of  State, 

Wnaliington,  August  24,  1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  had  the  honor  to 
receive  the  communication  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the  22d  instant, 
ill  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Spanish  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its 
])revioua  proposal  to  send  a  consul  to  Washington  to  conduct  in  an 
unotflcial  capacity  diplomatic  correspondence  with  this  Government, 
has  designated  for  that  function  Mr.  Torroja,  ex-consul  of  Spain  at 
Philadelphia,  who  speaks  English,  and  who  is  said  to  have  left  a  good 
impression  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  telegraphic  dispatch  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, conveying  this  designation,  is  understood  to  have  crossed  the 
telegram  of  the  French  embassy  conveying  our  objections,  as  stated  in 
our  note  of  the  19tli  instant,  to  the  original  proposal,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  for  the  De|iartment  now  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that 
not©  as  having  answered  by  anticipation  the  present  communication. 

Mr,  William  K.  Day  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
M.  Uambon  the  assurances  of  his  highest  eonsideratiou. 


ilr.  Pay  in  Mr.  Cambon. 

Dbpartmbht  ov  Statu, 

Wtuhingtott,  AugvHt  24,  1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  inform 
the  Embassy  of  the  llepublic  of  France  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
cominissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  and  executing  the  details  of  the  evacuation  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  will  soon  depart  for  Havana  in  a  public  ship.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  give  notice  of  this  intention  in  order  that  the  mines  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  may  now  be  removed,  if,  indeed,  this  has  not  already 
been  done. 

The  Secretary  of  Stat©  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Embassy  will 
cause  the  substance  of  this  commnuication  to  be  conveyed  by  telegraph 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  advise  him  of  that  Government's 
reply,  in  order  that  preparations  may  immediately  be  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  United  States  commissioners. 
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JUr,  Cambon  to  Mr.  Day. 

[TrsnaUtlciB.l 

Emtiasst  op  TnK  FEENcn  KEPum.io, 

Wonhinfjton^  Aviiml  24,  1898. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  wiah  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  in  his  note  of  August  24,  tlie  Embassy  of  France 
this  day  informed  the  Spanish  Government,  by  cable,  that  the  United 
States  commissioners  chargecl  with  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  evacuation  of  Cuba  were  shortly  to  prooeeil  to  Havana,  and  aslied 
that  orders  be  issued  for  the  removal  of  mines  from  that  liarjjor,  in  the 
event  of  this  not  having  already  been  done. 

The  Bmbaflsy  of  France  will  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the 
Department  of  State  the  reply  of  the  Spanish  Government  as  Boon  as 
it  receives  it. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Ctimlmn. 

Dkpartment  of  State, 

August  26,  LS9S. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  inform 
the  French  Embassy  that  an  inquiry  has  been  made  by  a  firm  of  ship 
brokers  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  whether  an  American  schooner 
would  be  received  at  Las  Palmas,  Canary  Islands,  if  cleared  lor  that 
port  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  this  Government  in  reply  to 
certain  inquiries  of  the  Government  of  Siiain  as  to  the  reception  of 
Spanish  ships  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
schooner  in  question  wouldi  be  received  at  Las  Talmas  if  cleared  from 
the  Unit«^d  States  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  shippers, 
however,  are  unwilling  to  clear  the  schooner  without  a  positive  assur- 
ance to  that  eflect,  and  as  the  Department  has  not  as  yet  received  from 
the  Spanish  Government  a  response  to  its  note  to  the  French  embassy 
of  the  i7th  instant,  the  Secretary  of  State  ventures  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  French  embassy  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  as  to  whether  the  schooner  in  question  will  be  received 
at  Las  Palmas  if  she  should  clear  for  that  port  pending  the  suspension 
of  hostilities. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Dbpartjibnt  op  State, 

Wasldngton,  Avgmt  36,  1898. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  of  the  ambassador  of  France  of  the  22d  instant,  advising  him 
of  the  composition  of  the  commission  designated  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  arrange  the  details  of  the  evaenation  of  the  Spanish  Antilles,  and 
to  say  in  reply  that  translations  thereof  have  been  commnnicated  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  William  R.  Day  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Jules  Cambon  the 
HSBuranoes  of  his  highest  consideration. 
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Mr,  Gambon  to  Mr,  Bay. 


French  Embassy,  WAsniNOTON,  A^igust  29, 1898. 

Eeferring  to  a  comiuuiiieation  from  the  lioiioniblci  Hecretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  dated  August  34,  concerning  tlio  approaching 
departure  of  the  American  conimisaioners  charged  with  settling  the 
details  of  the  evacuatiim  of  Cuba,  the  French  embassy  has  tlie  honor 
to  state  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  given  orders  to  the  Havana 
authorities  tor  the  removal  of  any  mines  which  may  still  be  in  that 
harbor. 

In  this  connection  the  Jladrid  cabinet  has  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
in  what  kind  of  vessel  the  American  commission  will  take  passage.  It 
would  prei'er  that  it  should  not  bo  a  Federal  war  vessel,  the  presence  of 
which,  in  Havana  harbor  might,  by  calling  up  the  recollection  of  the 
Jlfatne,  give  rise  to  demonstrations  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pre- 
vent, and  which  both  parties  would  evidently  be  interested  in  avoiding. 


Ur.  Ccmhon  to  Mr.  J^ay. 

['rrUDSlAtlOD.] 

French  I'Imrarsy,  ■Washington,  August  S9, 189S, 
The  French  embassy  has  just  received  a  telegram  from  Havana  in 
which  Captain -General  Blanco  expresses  the  wish  to  know  whether  the 
Federal  (.iovernment  would  see  atiy  objection  to  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army  retumbig  singly  to  Spain  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

The  French  embassy  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Department  of 
State  if  it  would  enable  it  to  reply  to  this  question  by  telegram. 


Mr.  Cavibon  to  Mr.  Day, 


Feench  Bmuassy,  Washington,  Avgwtt  S9, 1898. 

According  to  news  received  at  Madrid  from  the  Philippines,  the 
insurrection  is  spreading  more  and  more  in  the  archipelago.  By  the 
help  of  iive  vessels  at  their  disposal,  the  insurgents  are  said  to  be 
threatening  various  points  where  the  Spanish  forts  are  not  able  to 
oppose  a  euceessfal  resistance,  and  the  peaceable  population  ia  thus 
exjHJsed,  witliout  defense,  to  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  rebel  bands. 

'f  he  lioyal  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  property  of  the  Spanish  subjects  in  the  Philippines,  has 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  Federal  Government  be  informed  of  the 
fears  which  this  situation  causes  it,  and  which  might  be  advantageously 
remedied  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Spanish  troops  whom  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Manila  hiw 
reduced  to  inaction  might  he  placed  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  Spain, 
who  would  use  them  for  the  defense  of  the  islands  against  the  insn"- 
gents. 

The  minister  of  state  at  Madrid  thinks  that  if  the  United  States 
Government  sees  any  objections  to  this  arrangement,  it  wilt,  at  least, 
have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  dispatch  of  troops  directly  from  the 
peninsula  to  the  I'hilippines. 
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Mr.  Gainion  to  Mr,  Bay. 


Embassy  op  the  French  Ebpoblio, 

Washington,  August  &%  1898. 

Tlie  Freucli  Embassy  has  beeu  requested  to  inform  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniiiieiit  that  the  faiuilies  of  the  officers  of  the  garriaon  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Ladronea  are  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution. 

The  Spanish  Goveriinieot  is  confident  that  as  soon  as  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  State  has  been  called  to  this  painful  situation  the 
United  States  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
the  responsibility  which  it  has  assumed  in  sending  tliose  ofBcers  to 
Manila,  and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  their  families  sent  to 
Oavite. 


Mr,  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon, 

No.  103.]  Dki'abtmest  of  State, 

Washington,  August  30, 1898. 
Excellency:  Eeferring  to  previous  correspondence  concerningMr. 
Jimenez  Zapatero,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  he  has  been 
released  from  confinement  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Fortress  Monroe,  but 
that  he  still  remains  at  the  post  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Accept,  etc., 

J.  B.  MooEB,  Acting  Secretary. 


Department  op  State,  &'.]>tember  1,  1898. 
The  Department  of  State,  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  the  French  em- 
bassy of  the  29th  ultimo,  has  the  honor  to  say  that  this  Government 
does  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  object  to  oflBcers  of  the  Span- 
ish army  returning  singly  to  Spain  by  way  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Thiebaut  to  Mr.  Moore. 


French  Embassy,  WAsniNCTOK,  f^epte^nber  3, 1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Moobb:  In  reference  with  the  informal  note  of  this 
Embassy,  dated  August  '19,  and  with  our  conversation  of  this  morning, 
I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statements: 

Prom  advices  received  at  Madrid,  negotiations  are  said  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  chartering  at  Hong- 
kong ships  for  the  transportation  to  Spain  of  the  Spanish  troops 
surrendered  at  Manila. 

These  troops  or  part  thereof  are  needed  by  Spain  to  protect  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  her  possession  against  the  insurgents. 

_A  ship  with  some  700  insurgents  on  board  is  said  to  have  left  Manila 
with  a  view  of  attacking  some  of  the  islands  in  Spain's  possession. 
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Similar  expcditioiiB  are  said  to  be  preparing  iti  Luzon  and  starting 
therefrom  witli  tlie  same  purpose;  tliese  vessels  are  flying  a  flag  wliieh 
lias  not  been  recognized  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  are  therefore 
liable  of  being  denounced  as  pirates. 

Tliese  expeditions  can  hardly  be  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  commander  of  the  American  forms  in  the  hay  of  Manila;  as 
Spain  is  scrupulously  observing  the  dispositions  of  the  protocol,  it  is 
believed  by  the  Spanish  Government  that  the  ttoverument  of  the 
United  States  will,  on  the  other  hand,  cause  the  hostilities,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  to  be  suspended  in  the  Philippines  pending  the  peace 
negotiations. 

Yours,  most  sincerely,  Tiiii';i3AUT. 


Sir.  Moore  to  Mr.  Thiiibaut. 


French  Embassy,  WASHrNGTow,  Septemher  5,  1898. 

Dear  Mb.  I'hiiiIBAut :  Since  the  receipt  of  your  informal  note  of 
the  29th  ultimo  and  your  personal  letter  of  the  3d  instant  consideration 
ha«  been  given  to  the  matters  therein  referred  to,  and  pertinent  advices 
have  been  received  from  our  military  and  naval  commanders  in  the 
Philippines. 

As  Wie  result  of  our  investigations  it  appears  that  some  of  the  reports 
whicli  you  have  brought  to  our  attention  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
at  Madrid  have  no  solid  foundation,  white  others  relate  to  matters  that 
occnrred  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  August  1:J. 

The  rumor  that  the  authorities  of  this  Government  are  carrying  on 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  chartering  at  Hongkong  ships  foi  the 
transportation  to  Spain  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  surrender  at  Manila 
appears  to  be  wholly  groundless.  No  such  negotiations  have  to  oar 
knowledge  been  undertaken.    None  have  been  authorized. 

In  our  conversation  of  the  3d  instant  you  disclaimed  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Sjianish  Government  to  impute  to  the  commanders 
of  the  American  forces  at  Manila  connivance  with  any  recent  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  insurgents.  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  incidents  referred  to  as  having  lately  taken  place 
at  Manila. 

As  to  the  rumor  that  a  ship  with  700  insurgents  on  board  has  lately 
left  Manila  with  a  view  to  attack  some  of  the  ishtnds  in  the  Philippines, 
we  are  advised  that  no  insurgent  vessel  having  troops  on  board  has 
recently  left  either  Manila  or  Manila  Bay.  It  is  stated,  however,  tliat 
about  August  10,  before  the  protocol  was  signed,  two  vessels  with  from 
one  to  two  hundred  troops  left  Manila  Bay,  destination  unknown. 

The  report  that  similar  expeditions  are  preparing  in  Luzon  with  a 
hostile  purpose  against  other  islands  appears  also  to  be  inexact.  Our 
advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the  iTisnrgents  have  three  or  fonr  small 
vessels,  only  two  of  which  have  guns,  and  that  the  largest  of  these 
vessels  will  not  carry  more  than  250  men. 

In  your  informal  note  of  the  29th  ultimo  it  is  stated  that  the  Spanish 
Government  suggests  that,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  insurgent  hos- 
tilities, the  Spanish  troops  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Spain,  to  be  used  against 
the  insurgent;  or,  if  this  be  objected  to,  that  the  Spanish  Goverument 
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may  be  allowed  to  send  troopa  from  the  peuinsnla  to  the  Philippines. 
It  can  scarcely  be  exiiected  that  this  tiovenunent  would  even  coiisider 
the  question  of  adopting  the  flist  alternative,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
for  some  time  beibre  the  suiTender  of  Manila  the  Spanish  forces  in  that 
city  were  besieged  by  the  insurgonts  by  laud  while  the  port  was  block- 
aded by  the  forces  of  the  Uziited  States  by  sea.  Aa  to  the  uecond 
alternative,  it  will  be  a  matter  tbr  regret  if  it  should  be  adopted  ou  the 
stieiigth  of  tumors,  some  of  which  have  beeu  sliowu  to  be  groundless, 
while  others  yet  are  unconllrmed.  TheGoverumeiitof  the  United  States 
■will,  through  its  military  and  naval  eomniauders  in  the  Philippines, 
exert  ita  iiiduence  for  the  purpose  of  resti'aimug  insurgent  hostilities 
pending  the  suspeiisiou  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  aud 
Spaiu. 

Jt  would  be  uu  fortunate  if  any  act  should  be  done  by  either  Govern- 
ment which  might,  in  certain  aspects,  be  inconsistent  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostihties  between  the  two  nations,  and  which  might  necessi- 
tate the  adoption  of  coii'es  ponding  measni'es  of  precaution  by  the  other 
Government. 

Vei'y  sincerely,  yours,  J.  U,  JIoore. 


Mr.  Vambon  to  Mr.  Moore 


Embassy  op  ihe  Fkknch  Kbpublio, 

Washington,  September  6, 1898. 

The  Ambassador  of  France  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  accepted, 
by  way  of  reciprocity,  the  proposition  for  a  vtodus  vivendi,  as  regards 
navigation,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  communication  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  17th  ultimo. 

In  consequence  of  this  acceptance,  and  in  order  to  reply  to  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  note  of  Augnst  26,  the 
Itoyal  Government  has  given  to  the  competent  authorities  in  the  Oanary 
Islands  the  necessary  orders  to  the  end  that  the  American  schooner 
which  the  ship  brokers  in  New  York  propose  to  send  to  Las  I'almaa 
may  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  that  port. 

Jltlr.  Gambon  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  J^oore  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Cambon. 

Dbpabtmbnt  op  State, 

Washington,  September  6, 1898. 
Ry  a  note  of  the  29th  ultimo,  the  French  embassy  communicated 
to  the  Department  of  State  a  report  received  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  families  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  garrison  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Ladroties  were  in  a  state  of  destitution;  and  the 
embassy  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  con- 
fident that  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  called  to 
the  painful  situation,  the  United  States  would  act  in  accordance  with 
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the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  responsibility  it  had  assuined  in  send- 
ing those  ofBceis  to  Manila,  and  would  take  the  ueceasary  steps  to  have 
their  families  sent  to  Cavite. 

Immediately  upon  tlie  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  embassy,  the  Depart- 
meui,  desirous  of  heediuj^  every  dictsite  of  htmiiinity,  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  as  to  the  situation  of  the  families  in  question.  A  reply  to 
tlose  inquiries  has  jnst  been  i-eceived,  in  the  form  of  a  tolirgrani  from 
Admiral  Dewey,  dated  at  Manila  on  the  5th  instant.  Admiral  Dewey 
states  that  the  families  of  the  Spanish  oflicera  are  still  at  Guam,  and 
that,  aflcording  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  United  States  naval  officers 
who  liave  visited  the  island,  the  reports  of  their  destitution  are  wholly 
groundless. 

The  Spanish  governor  informed  Captain  Glass  that  all  the  families 
were  provided  for  before  leaving.  When  tlio  Monterey  and  Monadnock 
were  there  they  found  no  signs  of  destitution  aud  heard  no  complaints. 
Spanish  olficers  now  held  as  prisoners  at  Manila  received  letters  from 
(luani  by  both  vessels,  and  in  these  letters  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  destitatioii.  It  i'urther  appears  that  Spanish  ofBcers  at  Quam  are 
still  collecting  ta^es,  and  are  able  to  relieve  any  want. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  to  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Jules  Oambitn,  the  as^arauee-s  ot  liis  highest  consideratiou. 
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AFFAIRS   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES, 

Mr.  WiUiama  to  Mr.  Gridler. 

No.  8.]         Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  February  31, 1898, 
Sir:  I  have  ttie  honor  to  inform  you  tliat  during  the  year  18!)7  the 
record  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  of  all  flags  from  Manila, 
Uoiio,  and  Oebu,  the  open  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  as  follows: 


Arrival.. 

Total. 

Depnrturns. 

FUg. 

Steam. 
iblpB. 

Ship,. 

Barkd. 

Steam- 
Blilpa. 

EblpB. 

Buks. 
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10 

l\ 

B 

11 

2 

1« 
2 

IS 

'■ 

i 

1 

1 

I 

! 

1 

i 

332 

Certain  defects  as  to  tonnage,  etc.,  exist  in  the  records  supplied  me. 
These  I  hope  to  have  remedied  for  the  cuirent  year,  so  that  my  1898 
report  may  be  nearer  complete. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  Oscar  F.  Williams, 

United  States  Consul. 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Cridler. 

No.  9.]  Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Manila,  Philippine  laUznds,  February  S3, 1898. 

Sir:  Without  speciflc  instructionB  it  seems  my  duty  at  this  critical 
period  to  inform  the  Washington  Government  somewhat  as  to  political 
conditions  here.  Bat  as  I  have  been  here  less  than  a  month  vigilance 
has  not  overcome  all  difliculties,  and  the  rigid  censorship  of  the  press 
in  general  and  the  suppression  of  such  publications  as  uttered  the  truth 
have  made  newa  gathering  onerous, 

I  have  before  me  a  lengthy  dispatch  giving  dates  of  many  warlike 
and  political  matters,  with  rnmors,  observations,  and  conclusions,  but 
deem  it  wise  to  write  more  briefly  to-day,  to  bide  events  and  wait 
specific  instructions  from  you. 

Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  since  my  coming  festivities  therefor  were 
held;  but  there  is  no  peace,  and  has  been  none  for  about  two  years. 
Conditions  here  and  in  Cuba  are  practically  alike.  War  exists,  battles 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  ambulances  bring  in  many  wounded. 
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ami  hospitals  are  fiiU.  Prisoners  are  brought  here  and  shot  witlioTit 
tria],  and  Manila  is  uiider  martial  law. 

The  Crowu  iuruen  bave  not  been  able  to  dialodpe  a  rebel  army  within 
10  miles  of  Manila,  and  last  Saturday,  I'ebruary  lil,  a  battle  was  tliere 
tbtigljt  and  5  dead  left  ou  the  lield.  Much  of  suuh  iiiforuiatioii  is  found 
in  luy  louger  dispatch,  referred  to,  and  which  is  at  your  command. 

The  Governor-General,  who  ia  amiable  and  popular,  having  resigned, 
wishes  credit  for  pauitication,  and  certain  rebel  leaders  were  given  a 
cash  bribe  of  ftl,(;50,000  to  consent  to  public  deportation  to  Cliiua.  This 
bi'ibe  and  deportation  only  multiplied  claimants  and  fanned  the  liies 
of  di  scon  tent. 

Insurgents  demand  fewer  exactions  from  church  and  state,  a  half 
of  pubhc  offices,  aud  fewer  church  holidays,  which  seriously  retard 


A  republic  is  organized  here,  as  in  Cuba.  Insurgents  are  being 
armed  and  drilled;  are  rapidly  increastiig  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
aud  all  agree  that  a  general  uprising  will  come  as  soon  as  the  governor- 
geueial  embarks  for  iSpain,  which  is  fixed  for  March. 

While  some  combatant  regiments  have  recently  been  returned  to 
Spain,  it  was  for  appearance  only,  aud  all  authorities  now  agree  that 
unless  the  Grown  largely  reinforces  its  army  here  it  will  lose  possession. 

Cominmid  uio  for  any  desired  iufoimatioii. 
Yuur  obedient  seivant, 

Obcah  F.  VViLLiASia,  VonsuL 


Mr,  Williams  to  Mr.  Cridler, 

No.  2,  special.]  Consulate  of  ihe  Onitbd  States, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  March  19, 1898. 

Sir:  Matters  are  in  a  serious  state  here.  I  have  daily  communica- 
tion by  cable  and  letter  with  Commodore  Dewey,  but  we  pass  letters 
by  British  and  other  shipmasters  aud  by  private  parties,  because  cables 
and  letters  are  tampered  with, 

I]isurrection  is  rampant;  many  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners 
on  both  sides.  A  battle  ship,  the  J)on  Juan  de  Austria,  sent  this  week 
to  the  northern  part  of  Luzon  to  cooperate  with  a  land  force  of  2,000 
dispatched  to  succor  local  forces,  overwhelmed  by  rebels. 

Last  night  special  squads  of  mounted  police  were  scattered  at  danger 
points  to  save  JMuuila. 

I  caution  Americans  against  bearing  arms  in  violation  of  local  law, 
although  threats  have  been  made  by  Spaniards  that  all  Americans 
would  soon  have  their  throats  cut.  Certain  ones  are  so  frightened  as 
to  frequently  come  to  my  consulate  and  hotel,  and  spies  watch  all  my 
movements. 

Yesterday  I  examined  stock  of  an  American  who  hiul  been  threat^ 
ened  and  abstracted  his  ledger.  To-day  his  inventory  and  jiccounta 
were  placed  in  my  safe.  Today  two  others  came  to  me  to  send  their 
effects  to  some  American  ship  lying  in  the  bay,  and  I  bave  so  planned. 

I  have  no  instructions  from  you  as  to  these  delicate  complications, 
but  so  far  have  gotten  on  well.  I  fly  our  flag  all  the  time,  give  double 
hours  to  the  consulate,  and  have  notified  Americans  that  tbey  can  find 
me  all  the  time  at  the  consulate,  or  at  my  hotel,  or  on  the  path  between. 
We  have  many  holidays,  but  I  keep  open  consulate  every  day,  inclading 
Sundays,  so  Americans  may  find  me. 
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Reljellion  never  more  threatening  to  Spain.  Rebels  getting  anoB, 
money,  and  friends,  and  tHey  outnumber  the  Spaniurds,  resident  and 
soldiery,  probably  a  hundred  to  one. 

Report  says  that  Holy  Week  the  insurgents  plan  to  burn  and  cap- 
ture Manila.  But,  if  so,  you  will  learn  it  by  wire  before  you  receive 
this  dispatch. 

My  March  quarterly  reports  may  be  delayed  or  captured.  If  no 
trouble  thwarts  my  work,  all  reports  from  here  will  be  sent  by  first 
mail  after  March  31,  but  my  consular  agents  at  Oeba  and  Iloilo  are 
both  absent,  and  hence  1  may  not  receive  their  reports  for  transmission 
as  early  as  I  send  my  own. 

All  news  conies  direct  from  Washington.    I  hear  nothing  as  to  rela- 
tions between  United  States  and  Spain,  and,  depending  upon  unofficial 
reports,  I  must  act  as  if  peace  reigned.     I  can  only  assure  yon  of  vig- 
ilfuiee  and  loyalty,  await  your  instructions,  and  remain, 
Your  moat  obedient  servant, 

Oscar  F.  Williams,  Gomul, 


Mr,  Williams  to  Mr.  Cridler. 

J.]  Consulate  op  the  United  STATBa, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  March  37, 1898. 

Sir:  Because  of  having  given  daily  information  to  Commodore 
Dewey  as  to  disturbances  here  I  have  assumed  that  be  informed  the 
Washington  Government,  and  I  have  writien  little  on  war  matters. 

Cuban  conditions  exist  here  possibly  in  aggravated  form.  Spanish 
soldiers  are  killed  and  wounded  daily,  despite  claimed  pacilication,  and 
the  hospitals  are  kept  full. 

The  majority  of  casusilties  are  reported  from  the  ranks  of  the  native 
Insurgents,  and  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  war  are  daily  re|)eated. 

Cavite  is  the  naval  port  of  Luzon,  situated  abont  S  miles  across  the 
bay  from  Manila,  and  about  twenty  miles  distant  by  way  of  bay  shore 
and  public  highway,  and  last  Thursday,  JVlarch  24,  a  Crown  regiment  of 
natives,  the  Seventy-fourth,  stationed  there  was  ordered  to  advance 
against  native  insurgents  near  by.  The  regiment  lefused  to  obey 
orders,  and  8  corporals  were  called  out  and  shot  to  death  in  presence 
of  the  regiment,  which  was  again  ordered  to  advance  and  threat  made 
that  a  retnsai  would  be  deatli  to  all.  All  did  refuse  and  were  sent  to 
barracks  to  await  sentence.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  Friday, 
March  25,  the  entire  regiment,  with  arms  and  equijiment,  marched  out 
of  the  barracks  and  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  insurgents,  saying  they 
were  willbig  to  tight  the  foreign  enemies  of  Spain,  but  would  not  fight 
their  friends. 

Since  beginning  this  dispatch  I  learn  of  th*  desertion  to  the  insur- 
gents of  another  entire  regiment.  These  are  said  to  be  tlie  severest 
set-backs  received  by  Spain  during  the  two  years'  insurrection  here. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  25,  a  church  holiday,  a  meeting  of 
natives  was  being  held  near  my  consulate  in  Manila,  the  natives  being 
unarmed.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  police  and  military,  the 
meeting  broken  up,  twelve  natives  wantonly  shot  to  death,  several 
wounded,  and  sixty-two  taken  prisoners.  Saturday  morning,  March  26, 
the  aixty-two  prisoners  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the  cemetery  and 
shot  to  death,  although  it  was  shown  that  several  were  chance  passers-by 
oremployees  in  ships  adjoining,  not  being  in  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
T  p 21 
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It  was  cnld  comfort  to  the  widon-s  and  orphans  of  innocent  men  to 
have  Spaiiisli  officers  present  them  the  mangled  corpaea  of  husbands 
and  fathers. 

Such  horrors,  bat  tisnally  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  at  times  attended 
by  greater  disregard  for  modern  rales  of  war,  occur  almost  daily,  and 
the  piteona  cry  goes  up,  "Will  it  ever  stop?" 

The  Crown  forces  are  now  building  a  cordon  of  small  forts  on  city's 
outskirts  for  defense  against  provincial  natives,  wbo  are  expected  to 
soon  attack  Maniia.  In  fact,  two  detectives  and  one  messenger  have 
come  to  me  this  evening  with  information  that  attack  was  to  be  made 
to-night,  and  everybody  is  anxious,  as  8,000  native  insurgent  soldiers 
are  encamped  only  five  miles  away. 

The  insurgents  seem  to  lack  arms  and  organization,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  outnumber  the  Spanish  forces  and  inhabitants  twenty  to  one. 
Arms  are  being  obtained  and  organization  slowly  effected,  and  all 
classes  fear  the  near  future.  It  is  said  that  the  only  reason  why 
Manila  has  not  been  taken  and  burned  is  because  a  vast  majority  ot 
its  population  is  in  perfect  aocord  with  the  insurgents. 

Because  of  anxiety  among  Americans  and  my  wish  to  keep  in  reach 
of  all  demands,  I  keep  tlie  consulate  open  double  hours  and  on  all  holi- 
days and  Sundays,  with  biggest  flag  flying,  bo  any  needing  a  refuge 
may  find  it. 

Barbarities  are  reported  as  daily  practiced,  such  as  placing  prisoners 
and  suspects  in  black-hole  dungeons  in  the  walls  of  old  Manila,  so 
placed  that  with  rise  of  tide  prisoners  are  drowned;  several  hundred 
reported  to  liave  so  perished. 

CrneltieB  too  horrid  for  an  official  report  are  detailed  to  me  every 
day,  and  it  seems  that  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity  would  soou  com- 
pel Spain  to  abolish  Middle  Age  methods  of  wiirfare. 

Ohristian  nations  are  such  only  in  name  when  such  atrocities  as 
daily  blacken  the  calendar  are  known  to  be  perpetrated  here  and  no 
effort  made  to  protect  the  weak. 

There  is  to-day  no  Christian  nation — policy  and  mock  diplomacy 
govern  all;  the  vilest  cruelties  of  war  are  added  to  the  mangling  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children  to  make  full  the  measure  of  iniquity. 

The  American  Indians  would  not  permit  one  of  their  tribes  to  prac- 
tice such  barbarities.  Why  should  so-called  Christian  nations  decline 
to  call  a  halt  upon  Spanish  outrages? 

All  information  as  to  defenses  of  Manila  has  been  sent  to  Commodore 
George  Dewey  at  Hongk^mg. 

For  fear  of  confiscation  this  dispatch  and  other  mail  go  by  messen- 
ger to  Hongkong,  to  be  there  mailed. 

Cable  ia  cut  in  three  places.     I  keep  copies  of  dispatches,  etc.,  but 
at  present,  for  reasons,  they  are  not  copied  on  the  register  at  consulate. 
I  remain,  etc., 

OscAE  F.  Williams, 
United  States  Contul,  Manila. 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day. 

United  States  Consttlatb, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  March  31, 1898. 
HoiroBED  Bra:  My  returns  and  accounts  for  March  quarter  to  both 
your  Department  and  the  Treasury  having  been  perfected  and  mailed, 
I  turn  with  reluctance,  but  irom  a  sense  of  duty,  to  somewhat  inform 
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yon,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  insurrection  whici  for  abont 
two  years  has  devastated  these  marveloasly  fair  islands,  "covered 
them  with  blood,  often  of  the  innocent,  and  has  bereft  tbonsands  of 
homes  of  the  husbands  and  sons  who  were  the  sole  breadwinners." 

Last  week  Thursday,  March  24,  at  Cavite,  near  here,  the  Seventy- 
fonrth  Spanish  Regiment,  recruited  among  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands  of  this  gronp,  refused  to  obey  orders  and  attack  the  native 
insurrectionists.  Eight  corporala  were  called  out  and  shot  to  death  in 
presence  of  the  regiment.  Again  orders  to  advance  were  given  and 
disobeyed,  when  death  to  all  was  threatened.  The  regiment  expressed 
a  Willi  Dgness  to  fight  the  foreign  enemies  of  Spain,  but  said  they  would 
all  be  sliot  ratlier  than  fight  their  friends.  All  were  sent  to  barracks 
to  be  punished  later,  but  the  next  morning  all  took  arms  and  deserted 
to  the  insurgents. 

On  Friday,  March  25,  a  church  and  legal  holiday,  anarmed  natives 
were  holding  a  meeting  near  my  consulate.  The  building  was  sur- 
rounded by  police  and  the  suspicious  military,  the  meeting  broken  up, 
twelve  natives  shot  to  death,  several  wounded,  and  sixty-two  prisoners 
taken,  certain  of  whom  were  mere  passeis-by,  not  having  attended  the 
meeting.  The  next  morning  these  sixty-two  prisoners,  without  form  of 
trial,  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the  cemetery  and  all  shot  to  death. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  witliont  such  scenes  of  middle-age  treachery 
and  barbarity,  A  recent  uprising  at  (Jape  Eolinao,  on  the  nortliwest 
coast  of  this  island  (Luzon),  about  300  miles  from  Manila,  was  crusiied 
by  united  action  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  aided  by  the  battle  ship 
Don  Juan  de  Austria.  A  British  shipmaster  there  at  the  time  reports 
about  forty  killed  and  forty  wounded.  After  surrender,  the  Spaniards 
put  dead  and  wounded  together  ill  a  house  and  by  burning  it  cremated  all. 

In  the  old  walls  of  "  Walled  Manila,"  built  about  300  years  ago,  are 
said  to  be  several  "black  hole  "  dungeon  prisons,  in  which  incarceration 
is  almost  sure  death.  Two  of  these,  both  of  which  I  have  seen,  with 
aperturesatsuramitofwall,  have  floors  below  low  tide,  so  twoor  three  feet 
of  slime,  mud,  and  water  floor  the  dungeons.  In  these  hundreds  of  so- 
called  insurgents  have  lately  been  placed,  and  all  drowned  by  the  rising 
tide.  No  judge,  no  jury — simply  hate,  suspicion,  treachery.  Of  this 
several  reports  have  been  made  to  me,  one  that  above  two  hundred 
victims  were  counted  in  one  of  these  prisons.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  public  press.  Censorship  is  rigid,  and  the  oldest  daily 
there.  El  Diario  de  Manila,  and  another,  have  been  suspended  by 
public  order  because  trutli  was  told. 

Months  ago  pacification  was  claimed  by  the  Governor-General.  It 
was  false.  A  truce  had  been  bought  with  $  1,G50,000,  during  which  the 
Governor-General  hoped  to  embark  for  Spain,  but  all  was  a  hollow  farce. 

The  Madrid  Government  seems  now  to  understand  all,  and  the 
Govern  or- General  has  been  ordered  to  remain,  and  his  appointed  suc- 
cessor sent  to  one  of  the  provinces. 

Now  5,000  armed  rebels,  which  for  days  have  been  encamped  near 
Manila  and  have  been  reenforced  from  the  mountains,  plan  to  attack 
the  city  to-night.    All  is  excitement  and  life  uncertain. 

News  came  this  afternoon  of  the  wounding  of  a  governor  of  one  of 
the  southern  provinces  and  the  defeat  of  the  Grown  forces  under  his 
command. 

The  only  church  permitted  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  inter- 
ference with  the  Government,  its  intolerance,  immorality,  and  despotism 
are  perhaps  the  greatest  bar  to  progress  in  these  islands. 
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From  con  sen  sua  of  opinion  received  from  men  of  several  nationaltiea, 
from  oldest  foreign  residents,  from  natives,  Chinese,  and  a  few  Spaniards, 
1  believe  that  of  the  Philippine  people,  estimated  at  fifteen  millions, 
not  five  per  cent  are  loyal  to  Spain. 

Bnt  officials  and  priests,  the  leeches  of  the  people,  are  in  authority, 
have  money,  inflnence,  and  cunning,  so  that  the  natives  and  half  breeds 
(Chinese  and  European)  are  more  or  lesa  controlled. 

Daring  the  period  when  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was 
expected,  which  seems  happily  now  to  be  disappearing,  I  daily  heard 
the  assurance  that  the  natives,  half-breeds,  Chinese  merchants,  and 
such  Spaniards  as  were  in  business  were  all  ready  to  welcome  our  fleet, 
flght  with  it  to  hoist  over  these  islands  the  United  States  flag,  and 
swear  allegiance  to  it;  and  once  done,  all  iutereste  here  would  thrive, 
be  settled  and  happy. 

I  have  daily  felt  it  a  dnty  to  inform  you,  but  for  nearly  the  entire 
period  of  my  incumbency  every  odd  hour  of  day  and  many  of  evenings 
have  been  given  to  inspection  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  battle  ships  in 
order  to  fully  inform  Commodore  Dewey  at  Hongkong. 

And  because  his  means  of  commnnication  with  Washington  were 
better  than  my  own,  I  have  trusted  all  to  him.  Another  fact,  I  have 
not  had  money  to  cable  Commodore  Dewey  as  asked,  but  needed  to 
borrow  for  it. 

Fortunately  I  have  been  well  every  hour,  so  that  by  double  hours  at 
tlie  consulate,  and  by  keeping  it  open,  with  flag  flying  on  holidays  and 
Sundays,  the  Aiiiericans  have  felt  sure  of  a  refuge  if  trouble  came,  and 
threats  were  freely  made  that  all  Americans  would  have  their  throats 
cnt.  I  have  not  dared  to  fully  trust  the  post-office  or  telegraph  com- 
pany, as  letters  and  cables  have  been  freely  tampered  with,  and  hence 
have,  until  today,  sent  much  mail  by  private  messengers  to  Hongkong, 
and  have  received  mail  the  same  way. 

Today's  mail  being  returns  and  accounts,  etc.,  and  having  no  chance 
to  send  to  Hongkong,  all  was  mailed  here.  This  will  be  sent  by  mes- 
senger to  China. 

Now  bubonic  plague  exists  at  Hongkong,  and  quarantine  here  delays 
ships,  and  Governor-General  has  ordered  that  ships  take  no  passengers 
fnmi  these  islands. 

By  discoveries  here  and  by  a  plan  devised,  I  have  saved  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  two  mouths  nearly  double  the  amount  of  my  salary, 
aad  each  year  hereafter  it  will  be  saved  $200  from  one  item  alone. 

My  hotel  room  has  been  searched,  and,  I  believe,  my  consulate  also, 
and  friends  have  diiily  called  to  advise  me  to  seek  safety  in  hiding  or 
in  flight;  but  I  have  not  shared  their  fears  sufficiently  to  leave  a  post 
at  which  you  had  expectations  that  I  would  remain  and  perform  every 
loyal  duty  to  your  Department  and  to  our  Government. 

All  officials  have  treated  me  well  except  one  underling,  whose  head 
I  threatened  to  smash,  and  with  a  return  of  cordiality  between  nations 
I  shall  make  all  official  calls  anew,  as  I  have  but  just  received  my  exe- 
quatur from  Madrid, 

My  work  for  the  commodore  now  lighter,  I  shall  prepare  reports  on 
Philippine  tariff,  import;  wants,  products,  and  institutions  for  the  de- 
partments at  Washington. 

I  do  not  copy  this  on  the  records  of  the  consulate,  because  it  may 
be  there  read  any  night  by  spies,  and  if  so,  my  usefulness  as  well  as 
my  personal  comfort  would  be  impaired.  I  dare  not  even  intrust  my 
cipher  cables  and  code  to  the  old  office  safe,  but  carry  all  in  my  poeketSr 
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I  regret  to  burden  you  with  a  report  so  unfavorable,  and  hope  ere 
long  to  be  able  to  write  of  better  conditions;  but  being  your  antipodes, 
the  news  is  old  before  it  passes  between  ua. 

For  economy's  Siike  I  have  not  used  the  cable  to  United  States,  but 
have,  as  said,  iutrnsted  Commodore  Dewey  to  inform  you. 

Believing  that  before  you  receive  this  you  will  have  succeeded  tht* 
venerable  Mr.  Sherman  as  premier,  I  beg  yon  to  accept  congratula- 
tions, a  moiety  of  which  go  to  our  country  and  its  good  President  and 
a  moiety  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  your  career  as  a  national  servant 
may  be  as  long,  as  honored,  and  as  beneficial  as  has  been  that  of  yoxu 
illustrious  predeisessor. 

I  am,  etc.,  OscAE  F.  Williams, 

United  States  Consul,  Manila,  Philippine  I»land». 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day, 

Special.]  IJ.  S.  S.  Baltimore, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 
Bay  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  May  4,  lS9d. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  briefly  report  to  yoa  concerning  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  fouglit  on  May  1,  1898. 

Heeding  your  mandate,  and  by  repeated  request  of  CommodoiB 
George  Dewey,  of  the  United  States  Astatic  Squadron,  I  left  Manil* 
on  Saturday,  April  23,  and  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  at  about  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  boarded  the  dagship  Olympia  in  Mirs  Bay,  near  Hongkong- 
After  meeting  the  commodore  arid  his  captains  and  commanders  io 
council,  the  commodore  at  once  ordered  his  fleet  to  start  at  2  p.  m.  for 
Manila  Bay. 

On  Saturday,  April  30,  Subig  Bay  was  reconnoitered  because  of 
reported  hiding  of  Spanish  fleet  in  its  inner  harbor,  but  no  fleet  being 
there  found,  the  commodore  proceeded  at  once  to  the  south  channel 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  and  while  by  many  reports  mines,  torpedoes, 
and  land  defenses  obstructed  entrance,  yet  the  flagship  led  the  van, 
and  between  10  p.  m.,  April  30,  aud  2  a,  m ,  May  1,  our  fleet  of  six  war 
ships,  one  dispatch  boat,  and  two  coal-laden  transports  passed  all 
channel  dangers  unharmed,  despite  shots  from  forts,  and  at  2  a.  m.  were 
all  safe  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Manila  Bay. 

After  my  departure,  April  23,  and  by  drawing  flre  to  save  Manila  if 
possible,  all  Spanish  war  ships  went  to  their  strongly  fortified  naval 
station  at  Cavite,  where  the  inner  harbor  gave  refuge  and  where  poten- 
tial support  could  be  had  from  several  forts  and  well-equipped  batteries 
which  extended  several  miles  right  an<l  left  from  Port  Cavite. 

At  about  5.30  a.  ni.,  Sunday,  May  1,  the  Spanish  guns  opened  fire  at 
both  the  Manila  breakwater  battery  and  at  Cavite  from  fleet  and  forts. 

With  magniticent  coolness  and  order,  but  with  greatest  promptness, 
our  fleet,  in  battle  array,  headed  by  the  flagship,  answered  the  Spanish 
attack,  and  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours  a  most  terrific  fire  ensued. 

The  method  of  our  operations  could  not  have  shown  greater  system, 
our  guns  gr(;ater  effectiveness,  or  our  officers  and  crews  greater  bravery. 
And  while  Spanish  resistance  was  stubborn  and  the  bravery  of  Spanish 
forces  such  as  to  challenge  admiration,  yet  they  were  outclassed,  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  war  against  the  methods,  training,  aim,  and  bravery 
shown  on  our  decks,  and  at^er  less  than  three  hours'  perilous  and  intense 
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ootnbat  one  of  Spain's  war  ships  was  sinking,  two  others  burning,  and 
all  others  with  land  defenses  had  severely  suffered  when  our  squadron, 
with  no  harm  done  its  ships,  retired  for  breakfast.  At  about  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  Commodore  Dewey  renewed  the  battle  and  with  effects  moat  fatal 
with  each  evolution. 

No  better  evidence  of  Spanish  bravery  need  be  sought  than  that,  after 
the  castigation  of  our  first  engagement,  her  sLips  and  forts  should  again 
answer  our  tire.  But  Spanish  efforts  were  futile.  Ship  after  ship  and 
battery  after  battery  went  to  destruction  before  the  onslaught  of  Ameri- 
can energy  an<f  training,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  of  our  second  engage- 
ment wrought  the  anniliilation  of  the  Spanish  Seat  and  forts  with  several 
hundred  Spaniards  killed  and  wounded  and  millions  in  value  of  their 
Government  property  destroyed.  While  amazing,  almost  unbelievable 
as  it  seems,  not  a  ship  or  gun  of  our  fleet  had  been  disabled,  and,  except 
on  the  Baltimore,  not  a  man  bad  been  hurt. 

One  of  the  crew  of  the  Baltimore  had  had  a  leg  fractured  by  slipping 
and  another  hurt  in  the  ankle  in  a  similar  manner,  while  four  received 
slight  flesh  wounds  from  splinters  thrown  by  a  6-inch  projectile  which 
pierced  the  starboaid  side  of  the  cruiser. 

But  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  United  States  squadron  of  six 
war  ships  totally  destroyed  the  Spanish  Heet  of  eight  war  ships,  many 
forts  and  batteries,  and  accomplished  this  work  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

History  has  only  contrasts.  There  is  no  couplet  to  form  a  compari- 
son. The  only  finish  fight  between  the  modern  war  ships  of  civilized 
nations  has  proven  the  prowess  of  American  naval  men  and  methods, 
and  the  glory  is  a  legacy  for  the  whole  people.  Our  crews  were  all 
hoarse  from  cheering,  and  while  we  suffer  for  cough  drops  and  throat 
doctors  we  have  no  use  for  liniment  or  surgeons. 

To  every  ship,  olficer,  and  crew  all  praise  be  given.  As  Victoria  was 
answered  years  ago,  "  Your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second,"  so  may  1  report 
to  your  Department  as  to  our  war  ships  conquering  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay:  There  is  no  first;  there  is  no  second.  The 
cool  bravery  and  efficiency  of  the  commodore  was  echoed  by  every 
captain  and  commander  and  down  through  the  lines  by  every  officer 
and  man,  and  naval  history  of  the  dawning  century  will  be  rich  if  it 
furnishes  to  the  world  so  glorious  a  display  of  intelligent  command  and 
snccesstul  service  as  nmst  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Asiatic  Squadron  under  date  of  May  1, 1898. 

It  was  my  lot  to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  by  the  side  of 
Captain  Deyer  during  the  tirst  engagement,  and  to  be  called  to  the 
flagship  Olympia  by  the  commodore,  at  whose  side,  on  the  bridge,  I 
stood  during  the  second  engagement.  And  when  the  clouds  roll  by, 
and  I  have  again  a  settled  habitation,  it  will  be  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  transmit  a  report  showing  service  somewhat  in  detail,  and  for  which 
commanders  promise  data. 

Meanwhile  our  commodore  will  ofBcially  Inform  you  of  events  which 
will  rival  in  American  history  the  exploits  of  Paul  Jones. 
I  have,  etc., 

Oscar  F.  Williams, 
United  States  Consul,  Manila,  Philippine  Island*, 
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Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day, 

Special.]  Cruiser  Baltimore, 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Manila  Bay,  Opposite  Cavitb, 
Manila,  I'Mlippine  Islands,  May  13, 1898. 

Sir  :  To  ai<l  you,  if  possible,  permit  me  to  give  aasiiraiioe  of  tbe  friend- 
liness of  tlie  Philippine  natives  to  our  country  and  to  me  as  its 
repi'esentntive. 

During  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Manila,  every  weeli  was  a  his- 
tory of  barbarities  by  Spaniards,  and  of  efforts,  often  futile,  of  the 
natives  to  obtain  rights  and  protect  their  homes. 

Scores  of  times  1  have  heard  hopes  expressed  that  either  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  would  acquire  these  islands.  In  ail  this  foreign 
residents,  other  than  Spanish,  concurred;  and  all  such  classes  are 
most  friendly  to  me. 

In  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  insurgents,  the  deaths  have 
been  many  and  greater  among  theuatives.  First, becaas^e  the  Spaniards 
have  been  much  better  armed.  Second,  because  the  Spaniards  killed 
many  nonconibatantw,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  the  natives 
refrained  from  such  barbarities. 

From  consensus  of  opinions  of  many  reliable  people,  I  estimate 
Spanish  forces  here  about  as  follows: 

First.  Naval  force,  in  ships  annihilated  in  the  notable  battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  in  which  ten  Spanish  war  ships  were  burned  and  suuli — 
two  auxiliary  gunboats,  ditto — and  about  thirty  steameis,  schooners, 
tugs,  etc.,  captured. 

Second.  About  4,000  Spatush  infantry,  nearly  a  half  of  whom  are  in 
hospitals. 

Third.  About  6,000  native  troops  nnder  Spanish  officers,  but  if  such 
ofQcers  were  deported  their  soldiers  would  eagerly  follow  our  ilag. 

An  insurgent  leader.  Major  Uonzales,  reported  to  me  last  week  on 
the  Olympia,  tliat  they  had  37,000  troops  under  arms,  good  and  bad, 
surrounding  Manila,  endeavoring  to  cooperate  witli  us.  In  the  main 
they  are  very  poorly  armed,  but  have  about  6,000  rifles  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  They  have  captured  the  entire  railroad  hue  and  the  River 
Pasig,  thus  cutting  off'  supply  lines,  while  we  by  cutting  off  supply  by 
bay  and  sea  can  soon  starve  Manila  into  surremler. 

These  natives  are  eager  to  be  organized  and  led  by  United  States 
officers,  and  the  members  of  their  cabinet  visited  me  and  gave  assur- 
ance that  all  would  swear  allegiance  to  and  cheerfully  follow  our  flag. 
They  are  brave,  submissive,  and  cheaply  provided  for. 

To  show  their  friendliness  for  me  as  our  nation's  only  representative 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  last  week  went  on  shore  at  Cavite  with 
British  consul,  in  his  launch,  to  show  the  destruction  wrought  by  our 
fleet.  As  soon  as  natives  found  me  out,  they  crowded  around  me,  hats 
off,  shouting  "Viva  los  Americanos,"  thronged  about  me  by  huudieds 
to  shake  either  hand,  even  several  at  a  time,  men,  women,  and  children 
striving  to  get  even  a  finger  to  shake.  So  1  moveil  half  a  mile,  shak- 
ing continuously  with  both  hands.  The  British  consul,  a  smiling 
spectator,  said  he  never  before  saw  such  an  evidence  of  friendship. 
Two  thousand  escorted  me  to  the  launch  amid  hurtabs  of  good  feeling 
for  our  nation,  hence  I  must  conclude: 

First.  Our  squadron  can  force  surrender  in  a  day.  Spaniards  are  all 
cooped  up  in  Manila. 
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Second.  Spanish  officers  of  native  regiments  away,  these  6,000, 
together  with  selections  from  the  37,000  insurgents,  can  give  us  ample 
laud  force,  and  can  be  well  aimed  with  rifles  of  Spanish  soldiers  and 
&om  barrai:ks  and  arsenals. 

Third.  Few  United  States  troops  will  be  needed  for  conquest  and 
fewer  still  for  occupancy.  Expulsion  of  Spaniards,  naval,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  clerics,  will  remove  all  discord  and  danger,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, crude  in  the  beginning  but  better  than  the  present,  will  be  easy 
and  be  well  received,  while  native  priests,  of  which  there  are  many, 
can  fully  and  with  perfect  acceptability  meet  all  religious  requiremeuta 
80  far  as  present  established  religion  is  concerned. 

AH  natives,  all  foreiguera  other  than  Spanish,  and  certain  Spaniards 
in  mercantile  and  retired  life  will  aid  us  to  every  extent.  The  people 
crave  a  change  of  flag.  Hence  I  believe  ample  assurances  are  at  hand 
that  civil  government  by  us  will  be  easy  of  organization  and  gratefully 
received  by  the  people. 

My  communications  to  your  Department  are,  these  war  days,  snpra 
consular,  but  on  other  lines  I  endeavor  to  serve  our  fleet  and  thus  serve 
our  nation. 

All  rejoice  over  the  merited  promotion  of  our  commodore  to  the  rank 
of  rear-atimiral,  but  every  man  of  the  fleet  proved  a  hero,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  sliield  of  Providence  warded  otl'  the  ciiemy's  shot,  leaving  our 
men  unharmed,  our  ships  and  guns  intact,  and  gave  ns  the  most  impor- 
tant and  unique  victory  of  history. 

The  student  of  the  next  century  will  read  with  pride  that  the  right 
arm  of  Spain  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  "  Manila  Bay,"  and  from  this 
must  come  the  acquisition  of  these  islands,  many  ticnes  more  extensive, 
more  populous,  and  more  valuable  than  Cuba,  or  else  their  cai)ture  will 
force  Spain  to  conditions  of  peace  on  basis  of  honor,  so  much  sought 
by  our  nation. 

I  have,  etc.,  Osoau  F.  Williams, 

United  States  Consul, 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day. 

Special.]  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore, 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Manila  Bay,  ofp  Cavitb, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  May  24, 1898, 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  successful  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  of  these  islands  in  preparation  for  more  successful  war 
against  Spain. 

Officers  have  visited  me  during  the  darkness  of  night  to  inform  the 
fleet  and  me  of  their  operations,  aud  to  report  increase  of  strength. 

At  a  conference  with  General  Aguinaldo.  the  head  of  the  movement, 
I  was  told  that  they  had  now  above  i,500  Mauser  rifles  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  also  abundant  ammunition.  Until  the  present  they 
have  been  fatally  crippled  in  these  respects. 

Last  week  Maijor  Clonzales  captured  two  buffalo  cart  loads  of  rifle 
ammunition  from  the  Spaniards.  To  day  I  executed  a  power  of  attor- 
ney whereby  General  Aguinaldo  releases  to  his  attorneys  in  fact 
1400,000,  now  in  bank  in  Hongkong,  so  that  money  therefrom  can  pay 
for  3,000  stand  of  arms  bought  there  and  expected  here  to  morrow. 
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The  same  soarcea  informed  me  that  about  37,000  iusnrgenta  stand 
ready  to  aid  United  States  forces,  and  General  Aguinaldo's  beadgnar- 
ters  were  tbia  a.  m.  at  7  o'clock  surrounded  by  500  to  1,000  men  eager 
to  enlist.     1  waa  there  at  that  hour  and  saw  the  men. 

My  relations  with  all  are  cordial,  and  I  manage  to  keep  them  so  pro 
bono  publico. 

When  General  Merritt  arrives  he  will  find  large  auxiliary  land  fbrcea 
adapted  to  his  .service  and  used  to  thia  climate. 
I  am,  air, 

Oscar  F.  Williams, 

United  States  Oonaul. 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day, 

Special.]  U.  S.  S.  BALirMORS, 

COHSULATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  June  16, 1898. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  our  squadron  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  on  May  I,  the  insurgent  forces  liave  been  most  active 
and  almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  many  encounters  with  the 
crown  forces  of  Spain.  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  chief, 
who  was  deported  late  in  1  SOT,  returned  recently  to  Oavite  and  resumed  - 
direction  of  insurgent  forces.  He  is  not  permitted  by  his  people  to 
personally  lead  in  battle,  but  from  headquarters  governs  all  military 
movements.  He  told  me  today  that,  since  Ma  return,  his  forces  had 
captured  nearly  5,U00  priaoners,  nearly  4,000  of  whom  were  Spaniards, 
and  all  of  whom  had  rides  when  taken.  General  Aguinaldo  has  now 
about  10,500  rifles  and  8  flehlpieces,  with  8,000  more  rifles,  2  Maxim 
guna  and  a  dynamite  gun  bought  in  China  and  now  in  transit.  The 
insurfjenta  have  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  all  points  except  at  fort 
near  Matate,  and  hold  not  only  North  Luzon  to  the  suburbs  of  Jklanila, 
but  Batanyes  Province  also  and  the  bay  coast  entire,  save  the  city  of 
Manila. 

While  the  Sjianiards  cruelly  and  barbarously  slaughter  Filipinos 
taken  in  arms,  and  often  noTJCombatants,  woitien,  and  children,  the 
insurgent  victors,  following  American  example,  spare  life,  protect  the 
helpless,  and  nurse,  feed,  and  care  for  Spaniards  taken  priaoners  and 
for  Spanish  wounded  as  kindly  as  they  care  for  the  wounded  fallen  from 
their  own  ranks. 

For  future  advantage  I  am  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  General 
Aguinaldo,  having  stipulated  aubmissiveness  to  our  forces  when  treat- 
ing for  their  return  here.  Last  Sunday,  12th,  they  held  a  council  to 
form  provisional  government.  I  was  urged  to  attend,  but  thought  beat 
to  decline.  A  form  of  government  was  adopted,  but  General  Agui- 
naldo told  me  to-day  that  his  friends  all  hoped  that  the  Philippines 
would  be  held  as  a  colony  of  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  maintain  harmony  with  insurgents  in  order 
to  exercise  greater  influence  hereafter  when  we  reorganize  government. 

Manila  is  hemmed  in;  foreigners  other  than  Spaniards  have, by  kind- 
ness of  Kear  Admiral  Dewey,  been  allowed  to  leave  the  beleaguered  city 
and  are  cared  for  on  meichant  ships  in  the  bay. 

The  Baltimore  leavea  early  to-morrow  to  meet  the  troop  ships  north- 
east of  Lazon,  and  incidentally  to  reconnoiter  Dagupan  Bay,  the  north- 
ern terminue  of  the  Manila  railroad,  for  Spanish  cruisers  and  merchant 
ships. 
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We  are  impatieDt,  made  doubly  so  by  the  miraculous  battle  of  May 
1,  which  after  inspectiou  of  waters  and  wrecks  proved  to  be  more  signal 
than  detailed  in  my  dispatch  on  that  subject. 

The  ijpanish  ileet,  comprised  of  the  following  vessels,  was  annihilated 
so  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  viz:  Craiser  (flagship)  Reina  Christina, 
cruiser  J)on  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  cruiser  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  cniiaer 
Isle  de  Cuba,  cruiser  Isle  de  Luzon,  guuboat  General  Lezo,  gunboat 
Marques  del  Duero,  guuboat  Yelasco.,  gunboat  Argos,  and  armed  trans- 
port Isle  de  Mindanao. 

The  above  destrciyed  and  sunk;  the  armed  transport  Manila  waa 
captured  and  soon  appears  as  a  Duited  States  cruiser,  and  the  cruiser 
Callao  has  since  been  captured  and  augments  our  fleet. 

The  superb  cruisera  Isle  de  Cuba  and  Isle  de  Luzon  were  almost 
uninjured  when  sunk,  by  scuttling,  to  defeat  capture.  These  are 
rich  prizes  which,  later  on,  I  hope  to  see  flying  our  flag.  We  have 
had  neither  death  nor  serious  sickness  since  we  came.  Manila  is  at  the 
mercy  of  our  fleet,  and  I  believe  its  capture  may  be  effected,  so  far  as 
the  fleet's  part  is  concerned,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  disabling 
of  a  vessel.  Kear-Admiral  Dewey  only  awaits  troops  to  insure  order 
and  good  government  once  we  are  in  possession.  We  fear  the  city 
may  fall  too  soon.  For  this  reason  Admiral  Dewey  asked  me  to  remain 
here,  where  he  could  command  such  service  as  I  may  be  able  to  render 
in  event  of  his  taking  the  city. 

I  expect  that  on  July  4  we  will  celebrate  in  Manila  under  the  folds 
of  "Old  Glory,"  and  write  In  living  letters  a  page  of  history  that  this 
magnificent  insular  empire  has  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  Osoar  F.  Williams, 

United  States  ConsuL 


Mr.  Cridler  to  Mr,  Williams. 

No.  18.]  Washington,  August  4, 1898. 

SiB:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  special  dispatch  of 
the  16th  of  June  last,  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Your  ceurse,  while  maintaining 
amicable  relations  with  the  iusurgents,  in  abstaining  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  adoption  of  their  so-called  provisional  government,  is 
approved. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Thos.  W.  Oeidlbr, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary, 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Say. 

Special.]  U.  S.  S.  BAixiMOBE,  Manila  Bat, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  July  S,  1898. 

SlB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  here  on  June  30  of  2,500 
United  States  troops  under  command  of  General  Anderson,  the  flotilla 
being  convoyed  by  the  Charleston. 

To  General  Anderson  and  all  I  am  rendering  every  possible  assist- 
ance, and  have  been  asked  by  him  to  treat  with  General  Aguinaldo  as 
to  American  Interests. 
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We  await  aecond  flotilla,  and  also  Monterey,  but  may  take  Manila 
to-morrow. 

Tlie  health  of  men,  naval  and  military,  is  excellent;  all  eager  foi 
great  results,  Oavite  and  navy-yard  have  been  put  in  excellent  sani- 
tary condition  and  soldiers  are  most  comfortably  quartered. 

Weather  is  superb  for  the  latitude — mercury  hovering  about  80'^  to 
85°  in  the  sha^le  during  day,  with  cooler  nights.  Frequent  rains  make 
air  pore  and  climate  healthful. 

Eu  route  the  Charleston  made  conquest  of  the  Ladrone  group  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  taking  Guam  and  bringing  away  its  government 
ofQcials  and  Spanish  residents  as  prisoners  of  war. 

If  long  occupation  or  possession  on  the  part  of  our  Goveinment  be 
considered,  I  believe  early  and  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
bring  here  from  the  United  States  men  and  women  of  many  occupa- 
tions— mechanics,  teachers,  ministers,  shipbuilders,  merchants,  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  druggists,  doctors,  dentists,  carriage  and  harness 
makers,  steiiograpliers,  typewriters,  photographers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
and  agents  for  exporting — and  to  introduce  American  products,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  many  classes.  To  all  such  I  pledge  every  aid,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  start.  Good  government  will  be  easier  the  greater  the 
influx  of  Americans. 

My  dispatches  have  referred  to  our  present  percentage  of  export 
trade.  If  now  our  exports  come  here  as  interstate  duty  free,  we  have 
practical  control  of  I'liilippine  trade,  which  now  amounts  to  many  mil- 
lions, and  because  of  ingrafting  of  American  energy  and  methods  upon 
the  fabulous  natural  and  productive  wealth  of  these  islands  can  and 
probably  will  be  multiplied  by  twenty  during  the  coming  twenty  years. 
All  thia  increment  should  come  to  our  nation,  not  go  to  any  other. 
Those  who  come  early  will  reap  great  rewards  and  serve  patriotic  pur- 
pose at  the  same  time,  while  their  prompt  and  successful  work  will  fur- 
nish outlet  for  the  glut  of  United  States  products.  Bach  American 
concern  in  each  of  the  hundred  ports  and  populous  towns  of  the  Phil- 
ippines will  be  a  commercial  center  and  school  for  tractable  natives 
conducive  to  good  government  on  United  States  lines.  Spanish  or 
native  language  not  essential.  With  Spaniards  expelled,  it  should 
apply  that  our  language  be  adopted  at  once  in  court,  public  office, 
school,  and  in  newly  organized  churches,  and  let  natives  learn  Euglisli. 

I  hope  for  an  influx  this  year  of  10,000  ambitious  Americans,  and  all 
can  live  well,  become  enriched,  and  patriotically  assist  your  represent- 
atives in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  republican  government 
on  these  rich  islands  so  extensive  in  area  as  to  form  an  Insular  empire. 

I  hope  in  your  own  good  way  my  idea  may  be  effectively  placed 
before  the  American  people. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc,  O.  F.  Williams,  Consul, 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day, 

[Speelal.] 
OOHSOLATB  OF  THE  UNITED   StATBS, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
U.  8.  S.  Baltimore,  Manila  Bap,  August  4, 1898. 
Sir;  It  has  been  my  study  to  keep  on  pleasant  terms  with  General 
A^inaldo  for  ultimate  objects.    By  so  doing  I  have  avoided  certain 
troubles  and  aided  our  forces.    Admiral  Dewey  says  I  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  cordial  cooperation. 
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My  argument  with  General  Aguinaldo  has  been  that  the  condttiong 
of  government  by  U.  S.  A.  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  vastly 
better  for  him  and  his  people  in  honor,  advancemeut,  and  profits  than 
conld  exist  under  any  plan  fixed  by  himself  and  Filipinos.    I  have 
traversed  the  entire  ground  of  government  with  him  in  council,  and  he 
bas  called  his  ofaciab  from  fifteen  provinces  to  meet  me  for  their  dis- 
eoBsion,  all  stated  as  friendly  but  unofficial  on  my  part.     Our  relations 
are  cordial,  while  certain  antagonisms  have  arisen  between  the  general 
and  certain  other  Americans. 
I  hope  to  bring  about  harmony  and  cooperation  for  mutual  good. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
OsoAtt  P.  Williams, 
United  States  Consul,  Manila,  I'hUi;p^ine  Islands. 


Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Daj/. 


Consulate  of  tue  United  States, 

Manila,  Philii-i'ime  Islands, 
U.  8.  8.  Baltimore,  Manila  Bay,  August  5, 1898, 

Sib  :  Because  of  my  isolation  and  of  your  many  duties  I  have  left 
to  representatives  of  our  Navy  and  Army  mach  of  the  duty  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Presumably  when  Manila  falls  and  the  Philippine  Islands  become  by 
conquest  a  part  of  our  national  domain,  my  duties  as  consul  will  end. 
In  view  of  snch  probabilities  I  seek  your  appointive  favor,  and  with 
pride  recall  to  your  mind  the  repiirt  of  the  then  Commodore  Dewey, 
made  to  Secretary  Long  and  by  him  transmitted  to  you — this  under  date 
of  April  18 — says  of  me:  "Uis  asctistance  has  been  invaluable."  This 
report  was  made  before  I  ever  saw  the  admiral,  and  made  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  know  that  my  services  to  our  Navy,  Army,  citizens, 
and  nation  have  since  been  much  greater  than  belbre. 

Your  Gommendatious  of  my  service  have  been  most  gratifying  to  me, 
and  because  of  narrow  resouices  I  hope  to  have  honorable  and  profitable 
station  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  public  service.  Could  I 
be  appointed  general  commissioner  ofcnstoms  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
light-house  inspector,  or  general  commissioner  of  agriculture,  I  should 
be  honored  and  pleased.  For  many  years  I  have  made  special  study  of 
taritl's  and  economic  questions;  have  trnuslated  the  Philippine  tariff^ 
and  so  have  a  measure  of  fitness.  Thtn  1  was  reared  a  farmer,  and  my 
business  interests  having  always  been  along  such  lines,  I  have  kept 
fully  abreast  with  agricultural  matters.  Am  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  and  for  above  twenty  years  was  a  teacher,  lecturer,  and 
author,  and  might  well  serve  as  sujierintendent  of  public  instruction. 

I  need  your  recognition,  and  hope  by  cable  or  otherwise  to  have  relief 
fh)m  present  anxieties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Oscar  F.  Williams, 
United  States  Consul,  Manila,  J'kilippine  Islands. 
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Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Day. 

[TelegmiL] 

Manila,  September  5, 1898,  (Received  10.20  a.  m.) 
Today  dele^tioii  I'rom  4,000  Viscayan  soUliera,  also  representing 
Konthern  business  interests,  came  to  me  i)leclgiiig  loyalty  to  aiinexation. 
Several  insurgent  leaders  likewise.     Spavin  can  not  control ;  if  we  evac- 


uate, anarchy  rules. 


Williams. 


Mr.  WiUhnau  to  Mr.  Day. 


TSo.  19.]  HoNGKOHG,  November  3,  1897, 

Sir  :  Since  my  arrival  in  Hongkong  I  have  been  called  apon  several 
tiiuos  by  Mr.  F.  Agoiicilla,  foreign  agent  and  high  commissiouer,  etc,  of 
the  new  republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Agoncilla  holds  a  commission,  signed  by  the  president,  members 
of  cabinet,  and  general  in  chief  of  the  republic  of  Philippines,  empow- 
ering him  absolutely  with  power  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  Agoncilla  offers  on  behalf  of  his  government  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  United  States  when  the  United  States  declares 
war  on  Spain,  which,  in  Mr.  Agoncilla's  judgment,  will  be  very  soon. 
In  the  meantime  he  wisiies  the  ITnited  States  to  send  to  some  port  in 
the  Philippines  20,000  stand  of  arms  and  2UU,U00  rounds  of  ammniiitioa 
for  the  use  of  his  government,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  recognition  of  his 
government  by  tlie  United  States.  He  pledges  as  security  two 
provinces  and  the  custom-IiouRe  at  Manila. 

He  is  Dot  particular  about  the  price — is  willing  the  United  States 
should  make  25  per  cent  or  30  per  i«at  profit. 

He  is  a  very  earnest  and  attentive  diplomat  and  a  great  admirer  of 
the  United  States. 

On  his  last  visit  he  surprised  me  with  the  information  tliat  he  had 
written  Lis  government  that  he  had  hopes  of  inducing  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  mnch-neoded  guns,  etc. 

In  case  Seuor  Agoncilla's  dispatch  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
unfriendly  power  and  And  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  I  have  thought 
it  wise  to  apprise  the  State  Department  of  the  nature  of  the  high  com- 
missioner's proposals. 

Senor  Agoncilla  informs  me  by  late  mail  that  he  will  proceed  at  once 
to  Washington  to  conclude  the  proposed  treaty,  if  I  advise. 

I  shall  not  advise  said  step  until  so  instructed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROUNSBVILLB   WiLDMAN,  Oontu'. 


Mr.  Oridler  to  Mr.  Wildman. 

No.  23.]  WASHIKGTON,  December  15, 1897. 

SiK:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No.  19  of 
JiJ'ovember  3, 1807,  in  which  you  announce  the  arrival  at  your  post  of 
Mr.  F.  Agoncilla,  vhom  you  describe  as  foreign  agest  and  high  com- 
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miBBioiier  of  the  new  republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  who  holds  full 
power  to  negotiate  and  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Mr. 
Agoncilla  oilers  an  alliance  "offensive  and  defensive  with  the  United 
States  when  the  United  States  declares  war  oa  Spain,  which,  in  Mr. 
Agoncilla's  judgment,  will  be  very  soon,"  and  suggests  that  20,000 
stand  of  arms  and  200,000  rounds  of  ammunition  be  supplied  to  his 
government  by  that  of  the  United  States. 

Too  may  briefly  advise  Mr.  Agoncilla,  in  case  he  should  call  upon 
yon,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  negotiate  such 
treaties  and  that  it  is  hot  possible  to  forward  the  desired  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Ton  Bhould  not  encourage  any  advanceson  the  part  of  Mr.  Agoncilla, 
and  shonld  courteously  decline  to  communicate  with  the  Department 
further  regarding  his  alleged  mission. 
EespectfuUyj  yours, 

Thos.  W,  Obidlbr, 
Third  Aaaiatant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr.  Day, 

'So.  42.]  CONSDLATE  OP  THE  UNITED  StAITES, 

Hongkong,  May  6, 1898. 

8lE:  Supplementary  to  my  cable  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose,  by  request,  statement  of  Don  Dorotes  Cortes,  Don  Maximo 
Cortes,  and  Dona  Eustaquia,  wife  of  Don  i!>faximo;  alSo  like  statement 
of  Arcadio  iiosario,  Gracio  Gonzaga,  and  Don  Jose  Maria  Basa,  all  very 
wealthy  landholders,  bankers,  and  advocates  of  Manila. 

They  desire  to  tender  their  allegiance  and  the  allegiance  of  their 
powerful  families  in  Manila  to  the  United  States.  They  have  instructed 
all  their  connections  to  render  every  aid  to  our  forces  in  Manila. 

The  letters  to  the  President,  inclosed,  explain  themselves. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

ROUNSEVILLE    WlLDMAM,  Gonsul, 


Mr,  Gridler  to  Mr.  Wildman. 

No.  42.]  JUHB  16, 1898. 

Sir:  The  Department  has  received  your  dispatch  No.  42,  of  the  6th 
oltimo,  reporting  that  a  number  of  influential  families  of  Manila  desire 
to  tender  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 

In  reply  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  a  coi»y  has  been  sent  to  the  War 
Department,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  information  be  conveyed  to 
General  Merritt, 

Bespeetfully,  yours,  Thos.  W,  Ceidler, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary, 


Mr,  Wildman  to  Mr.  Day. 

No.  43.]  Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Honglong,  May  14,  1898. 
SlE:   I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  by  request,  the   statements  of 
Severino  Botea,  Claudio  Lopez,  A,  H.  Marti,  and  Eugenia  Plona,  all 
we^thy  and  prominent  landholders  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands. 
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Tliey  desire  to  submit  their  allegiance  and  the  allegiance  of  their 
families  in  the  Philippine  Isltmda  to  the  United  States. 
The  letters  to  the  President  inclosed  explain  themselves. 
I  have  the  houor  to  be,  etc., 

EOUNSEVILIE  WiLUMAN, 

Consul, 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  North  America: 

Severino  Itotea  and  Lopez,  proprietor  and  farmer,  native  of  Negros 
Oriental  (Visayas),  Philippine  Islands,  with  grtat  consideration  exposes: 
Having  known  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  noblest  liberal  and 
rightful  nation  of  the  United  States,  he  willingly  a^lheres  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  annexing  his  country,  and  it  will  be  for  him  a  great  honor 
to  be  joined  it  as  soon  as  an  additional  star  to  the  victorious  flag  of  the 
CTnited  States  of  America  and  considered  him  as  one  of  its  citizens. 
Hongkong,  May  11, 1898. 

(Signed)  Sevkuino  Eotea.. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

Clandlo  Lopez,  merchant  and  proprietor  and  vice-consul  of  Portngal 
at  Iloilo,  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  emigrant  to  this  colony  of 
Hongkong  for  political  causes,  exposes  with  great  consideration : 

Having  known  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  noblest  liberal  and  • 
rightful  nation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  he,  for  the  present, 
adheres  to  the  Government  in  annexing  his  country,  and  considers  that 
it  will  be  for  him  a  great  honor  to  join  his  country  as  sm  additional  star 
to  the  always  victorious  flag  of  the  United  States,  of  America  and 
to  count  him  as  one  of  its  citizens. 

Hongkong,  9th  May,  1898. 

(SigTied)  Olaudio  Lopez. 

To  ike  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 

We,  the  subscribers,  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  emigrants  to 
this  colony,  for  political  causes,  with  great  consideration  expose: 

Having  known  the  history  and  the  Conetitntion  of  the  noble,  liberal, 
and  rightful  nation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  present, 
they  adhere  to  the  Government,  considering  that  it  will  be  for  tliem  a 
great  honor  to  join  their  country  as  an  additioual  star  to  the  always 
victorious  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  considered  them 
as  its  citizens. 

(Signed)  A.  H.  Marti. 

To  the  President  oftJie  United  States  of  Forth  America: 

Eugenia  Plena  and  Padillo,  proprietor  and  farmer,  native  of  WegroB 
Occidental  (Visayas),  Philippine  Islands,  and  emigrant  to  this  colony 
for  political  causes,  with  great  consideration,  exposes: 

Having  known  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  noblest  liberal 
and  rightful  nation  of  United  States,  he  willingly  adheres  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  annexing  his  country,  and  it  will  be  for  him  a  great  honor 
to  be  joined  it  as  an  additional  star  to  the  always  victorious  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  I^orth  America  and  considered  him  as  one  of  its 


Hongkong,  May  10, 1898. 

(Signed)  BuQEniA  Plona. 
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Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr.  Dap. 

Ilelegniia  received  in  cipher.] 

noNGKONG,  May  19, 1898.    (Eeceived  10th— 4.55  a,  m.) 
DAT,  Washinijton : 

This  auswers  Long's  cable  to  Dewey.  From  best  information  obtain- 
able Dewey  can  not  rei)ly  under  week.  Tweuty-one  tliousaiid  Spanish 
troops,  of  which  4,000  native,  2,000  volunteers.  All  but  1,000  at  Manila. 
They  have  ten  mountain  truns;  no  laige  field  arti!lerj-j  proven  last 
rebellion  not  practicable,  i'lenty  good  jionies,  12  hands  high.  No  food 
Philippines  but  rice.  Large  supply  of  rifles  should  be  taken  for  insur- 
gent allies. 

Wildman. 


Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr.  Moore. 

No.  63.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Hongkong,  July  18, 1898. 

Sir  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  eontinn- 
ous  repetition  of  telegrapliic  iul'orniatiou  reaching  this  port  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  Stiitea  Government  Ui  allow  the  PhiUppine 
Islands  to  return  to  Spain  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Without  placing  any  reliance  in  these  statements,  1  desire  to  use 
them  as  a  text  u|ioii  which  to  respectfully  submit  the  result  of  my 
experience  with  the  leaders  of  the  present  Philippine  insurgents,  and 
to  suggest  the  utter  impossibility  of  Spain,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States,  ever  regaining  a  foothold  on  these  islands. 

I  have  lived  among  tlie  Malays  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  have 
been  an  honored  guest  of  the  difterent  sultanates.  I  have  watched 
their  system  of  government  and  have  admired  their  intelligence,  and  I 
rank  them  high  among  the  semiclvilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
Datives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  iielong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  while 
there  are  very  few  pure  Malays  among  their  leaders,  1  think  their  stock 
has  rather  been  improved  than  debased  by  admixture.  I  consider  the 
forty  or  fifty  Philippine  leaders,  with  whose  fortunes  I  have  been  very 
closely  connected,  both  the  superiors  of  the  Malays  and  the  (Jubans. 
Aguinaldo,  Agoucilla,  and  Sandico  are  all  men  who  would  all  be  lead- 
ers in  their  separate  departments  in  any  country,  while  among  the 
wealthy  Manila  men,  who  live  in  Hongkong  and  who  are  spending 
tlieir  money  liberally  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  annex- 
ation to  the  Uniteil  States,  men  like  the  Cortes  family  and  the  Basa 
family,  would  hold  tlieir  own  among  bankers  and  lawyers  anywhere. 

I  believe  I  know  the  sentiments  of  the  political  leaders  and  of  the 
moneyed  men  among  the  insurgents,  and,  in  spite  of  all  statements  to 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  they  are  fighting  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  first,  and  for  independence  secondly,  if  the  United  States  decides 
to  decline  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  In  fact  I  have  had  the  most 
prominent  leaders  call  on  me  and  say  they  would  not  raise  one  finger 
unless  I  could  assure  them  that  the  United  States  intended  to  give  tbem 
United  States  citizenship  if  they  wished  it.  In  my  opinion,  Spain  with 
the  aid  of  the  entire  world  can  never  reestablish  herself,  outside  of  a 
few  of  the  large  cities.  An  attempt  at  reconquest  would  reduce  the 
islands  t«  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  reduce  them  to  a  level  of  Acheen. 
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There  has  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  blacken  the  name  of  Afrni- 
naldo  and  bis  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  questionable  terms  of  their 
surrender  to  Spanish  forces  a  year  ago  this  month.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  sold  their  conntry  tor  gold,  but  this  has  been  conclusively 
disproved,  not  only  by  their  own  statements  bnt  by  the  speech  of  the 
late  Governor- General  Rivera  in  the  Spanish  Senate  June  11,  1898. 
He  said  that  Aguinaldo  umlerlook  to  submit  if  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment -would  give  a  certain  sum  t«  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
insurgents.  He  then  admits  that  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  sam  was 
ever  given  to  Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  other  promises  made  he  did  not 
find  it  expedient  to  keep. 

Iwasin  HongkongSei)tember,  1897,  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  leaders 
arrived  under  contract  with  the  Spanish  Government.  They  waited 
until  the  1st  of  November  for  the  payment  of  the  promised  money  and 
the  faiailment  of  the  promised  reforms.  Only  $400,000,  Mexican,  was 
ever  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  banks,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  Mr. 
F.  Agoucilla,  late  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Aguiiialdo's  cabinet, 
called  upon  me  and  made  a  proposal  which  I  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department  in  my  dispatch  No.  19,  dated  November  3, 1897.  In  reply 
the  State  IJejiartment  instructed  me  "  to  courteously  decline  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  further  regarding  the  alleged  mission." 
I  obeyed  these  instructions  to  the  letter  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  when,  ai'ter  consultation  with  Adnural  Dewey,  I  received  a  dele- 
gation ttom  the  insurgent  junta,  and  they  bound  themselves  to  obey 
all  laws  of  civilized  wariare  and  to  place  themselves  absolutely  under 
the  orders  of  Admiral  Dewey  if  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  Manila. 
At  this  time  their  president,  Aguinaldo,  was  in  Singapore  negotiating 
through  Consul- General  Pratt  with  Admiral  Dewey  tor  his  return. 

On  April  27,  in  company  with  Consul  O,  F.  Williams,  we  received 
another  delegation, composed  of  Beiior  Sandigo,Jo8(;  Maria  Basa,  Tomas 
Mascardo,  Lorenzo  L.  Zialcita,  Andres  E.  de  Garchitoreua,  Manuel 
■  Malvar,  Mariano  Llanza,  Siilvatore  Estrella.  We  agreed  on  behalf  of 
Dewey  to  allow  two  of  their  number  to  accompany  the  fleet  to  Maniln, 
consequently  on  the  same  day  I  took  in  the  tug  Fame  Alizandriuo  and 
Garchitoreua,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sandico,  to  the  Olympia  in  Mir's 
Bay.  On  May  2  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Hongkong  and  immediately 
called  on  me.  It  was  May  16  before  I  could  obtain  permission  from 
Admiral  Dewey  to  allow  Aguinaldo  to  go  by  the  United  States  ship 
McGulloeh^  and  I  put  liim  aboard  in  the  night  so  as  U>  save  any  compli- 
cations with  the  local  Government.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
Aguinaldo  at  Oavite  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which  I  had  outlined  for 
him  before  he  left,  forbidding  pillage,  and  making  it  a  criminal  ofieuse 
to  maltreat  neutrals.  He,  of  course,  organized  a  government  of  which 
he  was  dictator,  an  absolutely  necessary  step  if  he  lioiied  to  maintain 
control  over  the  natives,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present  time  he 
has  been  uninterruptedly  successful  in  the  field  and  dignified  and  just 
as  the  head  of  his  government.  According  to  his  own  statements  to 
me  by  letter,  he  has  been  approached  by  both  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Germans,  and  has  had  tempting  offers  made  him  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Ho  has  been  watched  very  closely  by  Admiral  Dewey,  Con- 
sul Williams,  and  his  own  junta  here  in  Hongkong,  and  nothing  of 
moment  has  occurred  wliich  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  promises  made  to  me  in  this  consulate. 

The  insurgents  are  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule,  and 
rely  upon  the  well  known  sense  of  justice  that  controls  all  the  actions 
of  our  Government  as  to  their  future. 
TP 22 
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In  coiiclnsioii,  I  wiali  fx)  put  myself  on  record  as  stating  that  the 
insurgent  government  of  tlie  Phili|jpiu6  Islands  can  not  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  were  North  American  Indiaus,  willing  to  be  removed 
from  one  reservation  to  another  at  the  whim  of  their  masters.  If  the 
United  States  decides  not  to  retain  the  Philippine  Islands,  its  10,000,000 
people  will  demand  independence,  and  the  attempt  of  any  foreign 
nation  to  obtain  territory  or  coaling  stations  will  be  resisted  with  the 
same  spirit  with  which  they  fought  the  Spaniards. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

BOt'NSHVELLE   WiLDMAN, 

Consul-  General. 


Mr.  Moore  to  Mr.  Wildman. 

[Telograui  B»Bt.] 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  August  6, 1898. 
Wildman,  Consul,  Hongk<mg: 

If  you  wrote  Aguinaldo,  as  reported  by  Hongkong  correspondent 
Daily  Mail,  your  action  is  disapproved,  and  you  are  forbidden  to  mate 
pledges  or  discnss  pohcy. 

Moore. 


[Talegisni  received  In  cipher,] 

Hongkong-,  August  8, 1898.    (Received  9.10  a.  m.) 
Moore,  Washington: 

Never  made  pledges  or  discussed  policy  of  America  with  Aguinaldo 
further  than  to  try  and  hold  him  to  promises  made  before  Dewey  took 
him  (to)  Cavite,  believing  it  my  duty,  it  being  understood  that  my 
influence  is  good.    If  report  contrary,  I  disavow  it.  Wildmas. 


Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr.  Moore. 

No.  66.J  OOKSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Hongliong,  August  9, 1898. 
Sir:  On  August  7  I  received  the  following  cablegram; 

Waskiugton,  Augaai  7,  189S. 
Wildman,  Consul,  Hongkong: 

If  yon  wrote  Aguinaldo  as  reported  by  Hongkong  correspondent  Daily  Mail,  yout 
action  la  disapproved,  and  you  are  forbidden  to  make  pledges  or  diacuas  policy. 

MOOBR. 

To  which  I  replied  on  August  8, 1808: 

Moore,  ITasftingion  .■ 
Never  made  |;iled<;e3  or  diacussed  policy  of  America  with  Aguinaldo  farther  than 

to  try  and  hold  liiiiito  proiuisea  made  before  Dewey  took  him  (to)  Cavite,  believinj; 

it  my  duty,  it  being  understood  that  my  inflaenoe  is  good.    If  report  contrary,  I 

dlBavow. 

WlU>HAN. 

I  feel  it  only  jostice  to  myself  to  make  some  expUuation  regarding 
the  numerous  newspaper  rei)orts  that  go  from  this  city,  and  to  the 
many  opinions  that  are  put  into  my  mouth  regarding  the  conduct  of 
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the  war  by  my  friends  of  the  press.  I  have  never  bo  far  talren  occasion 
to  deny  any  of  tliein,  knowing  tlmt  the  Oepartment  would  realize  tliat, 
through  the  accidents  of  war  and  the  geographical  situation  of  Hong- 
kong, I  have  been  placed  in  a  position,  through  no  desire  of  my  own, 
which  has  made  me  a  mark  for  the  representatives  of  all  the  big  news- 
papers of  the  world, 

In  my  dispatch.  No.  63,  of  July  18,  1898, 1  tried  to  briefly  outline  the 
position  Consul  Williams  and  myself  have  taken  toward  the  insur- 
gents. We  believed  that  they  were  a  necessary  evil,  and  tLat  If  Agui- 
naldo  was  placed  in  command,  and  was  acceptable  to  the  insurgents  as 
their  leader,  that  Admiral  Dewey  or  GeiieriU  Merritt  would  have  some 
one  whom  they  could  bold  responsible  for  any  excesses.  Tlie  other 
alternative  was  to  allow  the  entire  islands  to  be  overran  by  small 
bands  bent  only  on  revenge  and  looting.  We  considered  that  Agui- 
naldo  had  more  qualifications  for  leadership  than  any  of  his  rivals.  We 
made  him  no  pledges  and  extracted  from  him  hut  two,  viz,  to  obey 
unquestioningly  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  to  conduct  his  warfare  on  civilized  linos.  He  was 
in  and  out  of  the  consulate  for  nearly  a  month,  and  1  believe  I  have 
taken  his  measure  and  that  I  acquired  some  influence  with  him.  I 
have  striven  to  retain  his  influence  and  have  used  it  in  conjunction 
with  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  both  Admiral  Dewey  and  Consul 
Williams. 

Agninaldo  has  written  me  by  every  opportunity,  and  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  frank  with  me  regarding  both  his  actions  and  bis  motives.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  like  to  be  President  of  the  Philippine 
Eepuldic,  and  there  may  be  a  small  coterie  of  his  native  advisers  who 
entertain  a  like  ambition,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  thf-  great 
minority  of  his  followers,  and  all  the  wealthy  educated  Filipinos  have 
but  theonedesire — tobecomecitizensof  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  for  the  mass  of  uneducated  natives  they  would  be  content  under  any 
rale  save  that  of  the  friars.  My  correspondence  with  Agninaldo  has 
been  strictly  of  a  personal  nature,  and  I  have  missed  no  opportunity  to 
remind  him  of  his  antebellum  promises.  His  letters  are  childish,  and 
he  is  far  more  interested  in  the  kind  of  cane  he  will  carry  or  the  breast- 
plate he  will  wear  than  in  the  figure  he  will  make  in  history.  The 
demands  that  he  and  his  junta  here  have  made  upon  my  time  is  excess- 
ive and  most  tiresome.  He  ia  a  man  of  petty  moods,  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly had  letters  from  Consul  Williams  requesting  me  to  write  k> 
Agninaldo  a  friendly  letter  congratulating  him  on  his  success,  and 
reminding  him  of  his  obligations.  I  do  not  care  to  quote  Admiral 
Dewey,  as  his  letters  are  all  of  a  strictly  personal  nature,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  free  to  refer  you  to  him  as  to  my  attitude  and  actions.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I  feel  that  I  need  to  make  any  defense,  but  because 
I  believe  that  the  Daily  Mail  to  which  you  refer  in  the  above  telegram 
has  misconstrued  my  attitude,  and  placed  me  in  a  false  position. 

I  find  on  investigation  that  the  letter  you  refer  to  as  published  in  the 
London  Mail  was  a  personal  one,  written  by  me  on  July  25  at  the  request 
of  Consul  Williams,  and  on  lines  with  which  we  have  been  working  with 
Agulnaldo  from  the  first.  Agninaldo  had  for  some  weeks  been  getting 
what  Admiral  Dewey  called  a  "big  head,"  and  writing  me  sulky, 
childish  letters.     In  con3e(iuence  I  wrote  him  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  yon  stand  Bhouldcr  to  Bhoalder  with  our  foroea,  ancl  do  not  allow  an;  small  dif- 
feMnces  of  opiniui.  and  fancied  Bli?btB  to  keep  jon  friDi  the  one  set  pnrpose  of 
freeing  yonr  island  from  the  ornelties  nnder  which  yoD  dlaini  it  has  been  groaning 
for  so  iniiny  hundred  years,  your  name  in  history  will  be  a  glorious  one.    There  are 
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greater  prizes  in  the  world  than  being  the  mereohief  of  a  revolution.     Donot  forgei 

tnat  the  United  StateB  undertook  tliis  war  for  thw  sole  purpose  nf  roliciving  tlie  Cubans 
from  the  cmelties  niidiT  which  thej  were  sufl'ering,  and  not  for  the  love  of  conquest 
or  the  hope  of  giiin.  Whatever  the  Hn:i.l  diBposition  of  the  conijuiirnd  territory  may 
be  yon  oan  trust  to  the  United  States  that  justice  and  honor  will  control  all  their 
dpftlinsis  with  yon.  The  first  thing  ia  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  joke.  Do  not  let 
anything  Interfere  with  this." 

If  the  newspapers  can  make  anything  out  of  this  personal  letter  that 
looks  like  a  pledge  or  an  assamption  on  my  part  of  powers  that  are  not 
vested  in  me,  I  mast  decline  to  accept  their  interpretation,  and  inso- 
much as  Aguinaldo  himself  does  not  so  construe  it,  I  trust  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  consider  that  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  discretion 
or  embarrassed  tlie  Department  in  any  way. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

ROTJNSEVELLB  WlLDMAW, 

Consul-  General. 


Mr.  Wildman  to  Mr,  Moore. 


[TeleffTBin  received.] 


HONGKOKG,  August  15, 1898.    (Received  3.20  a.  m.) 
Moore,  Washington: 

Spanish  consul  received  dispatch  Sunday  ordering  surrender  Manila. 
Shall  I  offer  to  deliver  personally  and  save  more  delay!  Believe  can 
be  of  service  to  Dewey  should  Aguinaldo  make  trouble. 

Wildman, 


"Spanish  consul  should  deliver  dispatch  in  his  own  way.  Tate  no 
action  respecting  Aguinaldo  without  specific  directions  from  this 
Department." 

June  22, 189a 
For  the  Secretary: 

Here  are  two  dispatches  from  Mr.  Pratt,  consul-general  at  Singapore, 
respectively  numbered  214  and  217. 

No.  214  incloses  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pratt's  confidential  No.  212,  to  which 
you  have  already  replied. 

It  also  incloses  a  copy  of  his  Fo.  213,  narrating  his  parting  interview 
with  General  Aguinaldo.  Mr.  Pratt  states  tliat  in  this  interview  he 
enjoined  upon  General  Aguinaldo  the  necessity,  under  Commodore 
Dewey's  direction,  of  assuming  absolute  control  over  his  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  since  no  excesses  on  their  part  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States,  the  President  having  declared  that  the  present  hostili- 
ties with  Spain  were  to  be  carried  on  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilized  warfare.  Mr.  Pratt  states  that  to  this  injunction 
General  Aguinaldo  gave  his  full  assent,  assuring  him  that  he  intended, 
and  was  able,  when  in  the  field,  to  hold  his  followers,  the  insurgents, 
in  check  and  lead  them  on  "as  our  commander  should  direct."  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo,  as  Mr.  Pratt  reports,  "further  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  United  States  would  assume  protection  of  the  Philippines  for  at 
least  long  enough  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  establish  a  government 
of  their  own,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  would  desire  American 
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advice  and  assiataDce."  "Tliese  qaestions,"  says  Mr.  Pratt,  "I  told 
biia  I  had  no  authority  to  discuss."  This  coiifinus  Mr.  Pratt's  state- 
tueiit,  111  his  recent  telegraui,  that  he  couljocd  Lis  action  to  bringing 
General  Aguiualdo  and  (Jomiiiodore  Dewey  togetlier. 

In  his  No.  217,  of  the  5th  of  May,  he  incloses  an  article  from  the  Singa- 
pore Free  Press  containing  an  account  of  his  eoufemnces  with  Ueueral 
Agninaldo.  The  statemeuts  in  this  article  Mr.  Pratt  pronounces  to  be 
substantially  correct,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  article  which 
was  pablished  in  the  New  York  Herald  the  other  day  from  Vancouver. 

These  dispatches  of  Mr.  l^ratt  seeiu  to  be  covered  by  the  instruction 
already  sent  him,  which  stated  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  obtain  the 
unconditional  personal  assistance  of  General  Aguiualdo,  but  not  to  malie 
any  political  pledges. 

J.  B.  M. 


Mr,  Pratt  to  Mr,  Day. 

No.  214.]         ConsulatB'Gbneeal  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  May  1, 1898. 
Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  inclosed  copies  of  my  reports, 
Nos.  212  and  213,  of  the  28tb  auil  3Uth  ultimo,  respectively,  regarding 
my  action  in  arraugiug  for  the  cooperation  with  the  American  forces  of 
General  Bmllio  Aguiualdo,  leader  of  the  iusurrectiouary  movement  iu 
the  Philippines,  ami  departure  of  the  latter  to  join  Commodore  Dewey. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

E.  Spbmceb  Peatt, 
United  states  Vonsul-Qeneral. 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day. 

[CoBfldoiiaal.) 

No.  212.]         Consulate-Gbneral  op  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  April  38, 1898, 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  sent  you  on  the  27th  instant, 
and  conhrmed  in  my  dispatch  No.  211  of  that  date,  a  telegram,  which 
deciphered  read  as  follows: 
Skciibtary  op  State,  Washington: 

General  Aguiualdo  gone  mj  iuataoGe  Hongkong  arrange  witt  Dewey  cooperation 
inaurgeuts  Manila. 

The  facts  are  these:  On  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  23d  instant,  I 
was  confidentially  informed  of  the  anival  here,  incognito,  of  the  supreme 
leader  of  the  i'hilippine  insurgents,  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bray,  an  English  gentleman  of  high  standiug,  who,  after  tti'teen 
years'  residence  as  a  mercliant  and  i)lanter  in  the  Philippines,  had  been 
compelled  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  things  resulting  from  Spanish 
misrule  to  abaudon  his  property  and  leave  there,  and  from  whom  I  had 
previously  obtained  much  valuable  inlbrmation  tor  Commodore  Dewey 
regarding  fortifications,  coal  deposits,  etc.,  at  different  points  in  the 
islands. 

Being  aware  of  the  great  prestige  of  General  Aguinaldo  with  the 
msnrgents,  and  that  no  one,  either  at  home  or  abroa<i,  could  exert  over 
them  the  same  iugueuoe  and  control  that  he  could,  I  determined  at  once 
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to  see  him,  and,  at  my  request,  a  secret  interview  was  accordinglj 
arranged  for  the  tV)llowiiig  moruiiig,  Sunday,  the  24th,  in  wliich,  besides 
General  AguiDal<lo,  were  only  present  the  General's  trusted  advisers 
and  Mr,  Bray,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 

At  this  interview,  after  learning  from  General  Aguinaldo  the  state  of 
and  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  present  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, which,  though  absent  from  the  Philippines,  he  was  still  directing, 
I  took  it  upon  myself,  whilst  explaining  that  I  had  no  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Govemment,  to  point  out  the  danger  of  continuing  inde- 
pendent action  at  this  stage;  and,  having  convinced  him  of  the  expe- 
diency of  cooperating  with  our  fleet,  then  at  Hongkong,  and  obtained 
the  assurance  of  his  willingness  to  proceed  thitUer  and  confer  with 
Commodore  Dewey  to  that  end,  should  the  latter  so  desire,  I  tele- 
graphed the  Commodore  the  same  day  as  follows,  throufjh  our  consul- 
general  at  Hongkong: 

ABiiinalilo,  insurfjent  leader,  here.  Will  come  Hougkone  ftirange  with  Commo- 
dore for  general  cooperation  insacgeutB  Manila  if  desired.     Tekgrapli. 

Pkatt. 

The  Commodore's  reply  reading  thus; 

Tell  Againaldo  come  soon  as  poeeible. 

I  received  it  late  that  night,  and  at  once  communicated  to  General 
Aguinaldo,  who,  with  his  aid-de-camp  and  private  secretary,  all  under 
assumed  names,  I  succeeded  in  getting  off  by  the  British  steamer 
Malacca,  which  left  here  on  Tuesday  the  26th. 

Just  previousto  his  departure,  1  had  a  second  and  last  interview  with 
General  Aguinaldo,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  you  by  next 
malt. 

The  general  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  cour- 
age, and  worthy  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  him. 

I  tiiink  that  in  arranging  for  his  direct  cooperation  with  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces,  I  have  prevented  possible  conflict  of  action  and 
facilitated  the  work  of  occupying  and  administering  the  Philippines. 

If  this  course  of  mine  meets  with  the  Government's  approval,  as  I 
trust  it  may,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied;  to  Mr,  Bray,  however,  I  con- 
sider tliere  is  due  some  special  recognition  for  most  valuable  services 
rendered. 

How  that  recognition  can  best  be  made  1  leave  to  you  to  decide. 
I  have,  etc., 

E,  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  States  Conaul-General. 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day. 

Ko.  213.]         Consulatb-Genebal  of  thb  United  States, 

Singapore,  April  30, 1899, 
Sir:  Referring  to  ray  dispatch  No.  312,  of  the  28th  instant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  in  the  second  and  last  interview  I  had  with 
Gen.  Emilio  AguinaUlo  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Hongkong,  I 
enjoined  upon  him  the  necessity,  under  Commodore  Dewey's  direction, 
of  exerting  absolute  control  over  his  forces  in  the  Philippines,  as  no 
excesses  on  their  part  would  be  tolerated  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  President  having  declared  that  the  present  hostilities  with 
Spain  were  to  be  carried  on  in  strict  accord  with  modern  principles  ol 
sivilized  warfare. 
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To  this  General  Agninaldo  fully  asgen'ed,  assuring  me  that  he 
inteaded  and  was  perfectly  able,  once  on  the  field,  to  hold  his  followers, 
the  insurgents,  in  check  and  lead  them  as  our  commander  should 
direct. 

The  general  farther  stated  that  he  hoped  the  United  States  would 
assume  protection  of  the  Philippines  for  at  least  long  enough  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  in  the  orgaui* 
zation  of  which  he  would  desire  American  a<lvic©  and  assistance. 
These  questions  I  told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  discuss, 
I  have,  etc, 

E,  Spbncee  Peatt, 
Urtited  States  Consul- General, 


Mr.  Fratt  to  Mr.  Say. 

No.  217.]  CONSULATB-G-EKEEAX  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES, 

Singapore,  May  5, 1898. 

8iB:  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
departure  from  here  of  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  to  join  Commodore 
Dewey,  which  I  had  endeavored  so  hard  to  prevent  being  disclosed, 
were,  in  substance,  made  public  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  BiDga- 
pore  Free  Press,  from  the  inclosed  copy  of  which  you  will  note,  by 
reference  to  my  reports  Nos.  212  and  213  of  the  28tli  and  30th  ultimo, 
respectively,  that  though  the  facts  aie,  in  the  niain,  correctly  given, 
the  dates  are  not  qait«  accurate  and  a  certain  aniouTit  of  conjecture 
has  been  indulged  in  as  regards  my  action  in  the  matter  and  that  of 
the  commodore. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  occurrence  the  editor  of  the  above 
jourual  told  me  that  he  had  been  intbrmed,  but  declined  to  say  by 
whom. 

I  endeavored  to  get  him  to  promise  to  keep  the  whole  aflair  quiet, 
but,  though  he  would  not  agree  to  this,  he  gave  me  his  word  not  to 
mention  it  until  after  sufficient  time  should  have  elapsed  to  admit  of 
General  Aguinaldo's  reaching  Hongkong,  which  he  must  already  have 
done. 

Hence  no  harm  can  come  of  the  disclosure,  and,  though  it  is  annoy- 
ing, I  suppose  I  should  latbcr  congratulate  myself  that  the  secret  pos- 
seaeed  by  such  a  number  was  kept  so  long. 
I  have,  etc., 

E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  States  Consul- G  eneral, 

flnclciBiire.— The  Slnf  Aiiura  Frea  Prees,  Wadnesda;,  Ma;  I.  IBBa.) 


THB    WAR — IMPORTANT    POLITICAL 

IMCOQtIlTO   VISIT — HE  JOINS  ADMIRAL   DSWKY — PLAH 
CONBUI^GKNXRAL, 

Jocrt  beforB  the  Actaftl  ontbieah  of  hoetilities  betvieeit  Spain  and  tbe  Unlteil  States 
Sineftpoce  ha*  been  the  BceD«  of  a  Bociet  political  arraDgement  by  nbich  Gen.  Emilio 
A-Kninaldo  7  Faml,  the  supreme  bead  of  the  revolntionary  movemeut  in  the  Fhilip- 
pinaa,  has  entered  into  direct  relations  with  Admiral  Dewey,  commandei  of  th« 
Amenoan  eqnadron  in  China  waters,  nhile  that  ofScer  wna  atill  nt  Hotighoug. 

Id  order  to  understand  ajid  appreriiite  this  interesting  historical  incident  properly, 
it  will  be  necessar;  to  allude  to  the  oaiiees  leading  lo  the  second  appearance  of  the 
rebellion  in  theFhillppines,  irhich  was  almost  coincident  with,  though  not  instigated 
by,  the  strained  relations  lietween  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

In  Deoembec  last  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  nho  above  all  other  Spanish  seuerala 
has  an  intimate  knon-ledge  of  tlie  co\iiJtry  and  its  inhabitants,  foond  the  poaLtion 
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nntenablo  for  both  partioB.  Neitbsi  of  tliese  had  the  remolost  chiince  oT  termiiiav 
ing  the  relietlioii  ili^ciHively,  tliu  robola  secure  in  tLeir  mountain  fnHtuoHses,  tbe 
Spaniards  holdiug  tiio  chief  towue  and  villages  ou  th»  coast.  Frimo  du  Kiveia 
therefore  senC  two  well- known  Fbilippiue  uatives,  occupying  high  positions  in 
Manila,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  General  Aguiualdo  in  Biac-naliato.  A  coon- 
cil  of  the  revolutionary  government  was  held,  iu  which  it  was  agreed  to  lay  down 
arniB  on  condition  of  certain  refoima  being  introduced.     The  principal  of  theae 

1.  The  t;x]iulaion,  or  at  least  secularization,  of  the  leli^iouB  orders,  and  the  inhi- 
bition of  the»e  orderB  from  all  official  vetoea  iu  civil  adniinistratlou. 

3.  A  |:;e[ieral  anineaty  for  all  rebels,  and  ;;uarantees  for  their  personal  aecniity  and 
iEcom  the  vengeance  of  the  friiira  and  parish  priests  after  returnirii;  to  their  bomea. 

3.  Kadical  refoimB  to  curtail  the  glarinc  abuses  iu  public  administration. 

4.  Freedom  of  the  press  to  denounce  official  corruption  and  blackmailing. 

5.  Representation  in  tbe  Spanish  Parliament. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  iuiquitous  system  of  secret  deportation  of  political  suspects,  etc. 

Prioio  da  Rivera  agreed  to  these  reforms  in  sum  aud  substauce,  but  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  principal  rebel  leaders  must  leave  the  tountry  during  Hix  Majesty's 
pleasure.  As  these  had  lost  all  their  property  or  liad  had  it  coullscated  and  plun- 
dered, the  Government  agreed  to  provide  thorn  with  funds  to  live  iu  a  becoming 
manner  on  foreign  soil. 

The  rebels  laid  down  their  arms  and  peace  waa  apparently  secured,  but  no  sooner 
had  they  done  so  and  returueil  to  tlieii  bouses  than  the  intraostgeautreligiouii  orders 
commenced  at  once  to  again  persecute  them  and  tmuip  up  imaginary  charges  to  pro- 
cure their  rearrest.  The  Spanish  Government,  on  its  side,  imagining  itself  secare, 
desisted  from  carrying  out  the  promiaed  reforiua,  thiuking  another  trick  like  that 
played  on  tbe  Cubans  after  the  peaceofZan.jon,  arranged  by  Martinez  Catnpoa,  might 
sncoeed.  The  I'hilippiuoa.  however,  with  this  buainess  before  them,  refused  to  be 
made  dupes  of,  and  have  taken  up  arms  again,  not  alone  in  tbe  immediate  districts 
ronnd  Manila  but  throughout  the  Archijielago,  which  merely  awaits  the  signal  from 
General  Aguinaldo  to  rise  en  masse,  no  doubt  carrying  with  them  the  native  troops 
hitherto  loya),  and  for  which  loyal  eervice  they  have  received  no  thanks  but  only 
ingratitude. 

Gen.  Einilio  Aguinaldo,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Col.  Marcelo  H.  del 
Pilar,  and  his  private  secietary,  Mr.  .].  Leyba,  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore  from 
Saigon  on  April  21,  1898.  In  Saigon,  where  Aguinaldo  had  remained  for  one 
week,  he  bod  interviews  with  one  or  two  old  Philippino  friends  now  resident  there. 
The  special  purpoae  of  Aguinaldo'e  visit  to  Singapore  wna  to  conault  other  friends 
here,  particularly  Mr.  Howard  W.  Bray,  an  old  and  intimate  Engliali  friend,  for  fif- 
teen years  resident  in  the  Philippinea,  aUont  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  islands  gen- 
erally— particnlnrly  ostothepoBsibility  of  war  between  tbe  United  Stateaaud  Spain, 
and  whether,  in  sucii  an  event,  the  United  States  would  eventually  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines,  provided  be  lent  hia  cooperation  to  the  Americans  in 
the  conquest  of  tbe  country.  The  situation  of  the  moment  was  this,  that  tbe  condi- 
tions of  tbe  boTiorahle  peace  concluded  on  December  14,  1897,  between  I'resident 
Aguinaldo,  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  rebels,  and  H.  E.  Governor-Geueral  I'rimo 
de  Rivera,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  had  not  been  carried  out,  although  their  imme<tiate 
execution  hail  been  vouched  for  in  that  agreement. 

These  reforms  would  have  provided  protection  to  the  peo]ile  against  the  organized 
oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  religious  fraternities,  would  have  secured  improved 
civil  and  criminal  procedure  in  courts,  and  have  guaranteed,  in  many  ways,  improve- 
mcnta  in  the  1i seal  and  social  conditions  of  the  people.  The  I'epudiatiou  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  of  these  condition):,  made  by  General  Primo  (li  Rivera,  now  left  tbe 
rebel  leaders,  who  ha^l  for  the  most  part  gone  to  Hongkong,  free  to  act.  And  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  that  freeilom  of  action  that  Aguinaldo  again  sought  counsel  of  bis 
friends  iu  Saigon  and  Singapore,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  resumption  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines. 

Meantiaie  Mr.  Itray,  whose  assistance  to  tbis  journal  on  matters  connected  with 
the  Philippines  has  been  very  considerable,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  editor  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press  to  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  consul-general 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  anTions,  in  view  of  contiugcncicB,  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  real  condition  ot  the  Philippinea.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
this  that  Aguinaldo  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  when  he  at  once  met  hia  friends, 
including  Mr.  Bray. 

Affairs  now  becoming  more  warlike,  Mr.  Bray,  after  conversation  with  Mr. 
Spencer  Pratt,  eventually  arranged  an  interview  between  that  gentleman  and  General 
Aguinaldo,  which  took  place  late  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  24th  April,  at  "  The 
UanBion,"  River  Valley  road.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion  Gen.  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  y  Kami,  Mr.  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  couHul-generlll  l.'uiti'd  States  of  America; 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Uray;  Aguinaldo's  private  secretary,  Mr.  J,  Leyba;  CoL  M.  H.  del 
Piiar,  and  Dr.  Marcelino  Santos. 
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Dnriug  this  conference,  at  whicb  Mr.  Bray  ncted  aa  interpreter,  General  Agninaldo 
explained  to  the  American  cutieal-jjuiiei'al,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  iTiciileota  and  objecte  of 
th«  late  rebellion,  and  described  tlie  present  dinturbed  state  of  tb a  country.  Ueneral 
Asuinaldo  then  iiroceeded  to  deiail  the  niitnre  of  the  cuoperation  he  could  give,  in 
which  he,  In  the  event  of  the  Amerioiin  forceB  from  the  squadron  landing  and  takifig 
possesniou  of  Manila,  would  guarantee  to  maiutain  order  and  discipline  amongst  the 
native  troops  and  iubabitanta  in  the  same  humane  wa;  iu  which  he  had  hitherto 
coudiicted  the  war,  and  prevent  them  from  committing  outrages  on  defenseless 
Spanianla  beyond  the  inevitable  in  fair  and  honorable  warfare.  He  further  declared 
his  ability  to  establiah  a  proper  and  responsible  government  on  liberal  principles,  and 
would  he  willing  to  accept  the  same  terms  for  the  country  as  the  United  States  intend 
giving  to  Cuba. 

The  consul-general  of  the  United  States,  coinciding  with  the  {jeneral  views 
expressed  during  the  discussion,  placed  himself  at  once  in  telegra]ihic  comiuiinica- 
tion  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  Hongkong,  between  whom  and  Mr.  I'ratt,  a  frequent 
interchange  of  telograwa  conaoqiiently  tooli  place. 

As  a  result  another  private  interview  was  arrau^od  at  the  American  consular 
residence  at  the  Bailies  Hotel  between  Genera]  Aguinaldo,  Mr.  Speu'er  Fratt,  Mr. 
Howard  Bray,  and  Mr.  Leyha,  private  secretary  to  General  Agninnldo. 

As  a  seqnel  to  this  interview,  an<l  in  response  to  the  urgent  rei[uest  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  Genoral  Aguinaldo  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  by  the  first  available 
steamer,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Malacca,  on  Tuesday,  the  2i;t1i  April,  at  noon, 
accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  del  Pilar,  nnd  Mr.  Leyba,  his  private 
secretary. 

The  only  interview  or  conversation  with  nny  strangers  that  General  Aguinaldo 
had  during  his  stay  in  Singapore  other  tlian  the  above  interviews  was  iluring  a 
visit  paid  by  General  Aguinaldo  to  Mr.  W.  G.  St.  Clair,  editor  of  the  Singapore  Free 
Frees,  at  the  otBoe  of  this  journal.  On  that  occasion  General  Aguinaldo  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bray  and  Mr.  Leyba. 

Throughout  the  whole  stny  of  General  Agninaldo  in  Singapore  the  editor  was  kept 
fnlly  informed  daily  of  tlie  progress  of  affairs.  Naturally,  however,  a1]  stati'meiit 
of  what  occarred  has  been  withheld  by  ua  until  what  has  been  deemed  the  titting 
moment  has  arrived. 

Thesniistance  of  the  whole  incident  in  its  relations  to  tlie  recent  course  of  alfairs 
in  the  Philippines  has  been  very  fully  telegraphed  by  the  editor  both  to  New  York 
and  London. 

The  influence  of  the  incident  on  tlie  future  of  the  Philippines  m;iy  prove  to  be  of 
a  far-rea^shing  historical  character. 


General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  whose 
internal  affairs  would  be  controlled  uuiler  Knronean  and  American  advisers.  Amer- 
ican protection  would  bo  desirable  t«oiporarily,  on  the  same  lines  as  that  which 
might  be  instituted  hereafter  in  Cuba.  The  porta  of  the  Philippines  would  be  free 
to  the  trade  of  the  world,  s^Lf'eguards  being  enacted  au:aiiist  an  influx  of  Chinese 
""""s  who  would  compete  with  the  industrial  population  of  the  t"""*-"     'ri>nra 


e>:perienced  European  law  ofUcera.  Entire  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  the  right  of  public  meeting.  There  would  be  general  religious 
toleration,  and  steps  would  he  taken  for  the  abnlitiou  and  eixpiilsion  of  the  tyran- 
nical religious  fraternities  who  have  laid  siioh  strong  hands  «u  every  branch  of  civil 
administration.  Full  provision  would  be  given  for  the  exploitatiiin  of  the  natural 
ri^sources  and  wealth  of  the  country  by  roads  and  railways,  and  by  the  reiiioval  of 
liindrancea  to  enterprise  and  investment  of  capital.  Spanish  oflicials  would  lie 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  until  opportunity  offered  to  return  tliein  to  Spain.  The 
preservation  of  public  safety  and  order,  and  the  checking  of  reprisals  against  Span- 
iards would,  naturally,  have  to  be  a  first  care  of  the  government  iu  the  new  state  of 
things. 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day. 

No.  223.)         ConsulaibGeneual  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  May  20,  1898. 
SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  cou  si  deration  a.  proclama- 
tion in  Spanish,  iasued  prior  to  the  departure  of  onr  fleet  for  Manila 
by  the  inaargent  leadefs  in  Hongliong,  calling  u])on  the  Filipinos  not  to 
obey  the  appeal  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppose  the  Ameiicaiis,  but  to  rally 
in  support  of  these,  as  they  came  as  tlieir  friends  and  liberators. 
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Three  copies  of  the  English  translation  of  the  above  I  also  inclose 
for  banding  td  the  press,  should  that,  ia  yoar  opinion,  seem  advisable. 
1  hiive  the  honor  to  bo, 

E.  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  Slates  Consul  General. 


I   ALLIES— THB   MANIFESTO   OB  THE   FILiriNOS. 

The  following  is  a  transliLtian  from  tlie  Spaniaii  of  a  pToolatnation  of  the  rebel 
leadora  in  Hongkong,  seat  over  to  the  Philippiiiee  in  advance  of  the  American 
squadron : 

Compatriota :  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  place  independence  within  our  reach, 
and  in  a  way  the  most  free  and  independent  nation  could  hardly  wish  for. 

The  Americans,  nob  from  mercenary  motives,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted  people,  have  considered  it  opportune  to 
extend  their  protectinf;  mantle  to  our  beloved  coaiitrj,  nosv  that  they  have  been 

obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain,  owing  to  the  tyranny  this  nation  is  e. ""'" 

in  Cuba,  causing  enormous  injury  to  the  Americans,  who  have  such  large  coi 
and  other  interests  there. 

At  the  present  moiuent  an  American  squadron  is  preparing  to  sail  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We,  your  brothers,  ate  very  much  afraid  that  you  maybe  induced  to  lire  on  the 
Americans.  No,  brothers,  never  make  this  mistake.  Batlier  blow  your  own  brains 
out  than  (ire  a  shot  or  tfeat  an  enemies  those  who  are  your  liberators. 

Yoar  natural  enemies,  your  executioners,  the  authors  of  your  misery  and  nnhappi- 
nea8,are  the  Spaniards  who  govern  yon.  Against  these  you  must  raise  your  weapons 
Mid  odium;  understand  well,  against  the  Spaniards  and  never  against  the  Americans. 

Take  no  notice  of  i  he  decree  of  the  Governor-General  calling  you  to  arms,  althongh 
It  may  cost  you  your  Uvea.    Gather  die  than  be  ungrateful  to  oar  American  liberators. 

The  QoTern or- General  calls  yon  to  arms.  What  forT  To  defend  your  Spanish 
tyrants  t  To  defend  those  that  have  despised  yon,  and  even  in  public  speeches  asked 
for  your  extermination — those  that  have  treated  you  little  better  than  savages  T  Not 
No  f    A  thousand  times  no ! 

Give  a  glance  at  history  and  you  will  see  that  all  Spain's  wars  in  Oceania  have 
sacrificed  Philippine  blood.  We  have  been  put  tu  fight  in  Cochin-China  to  assist  the 
French  in  an  aiRiir  that  in  no  way  concurued  the  Philippines.  We  were  compelled 
to  spill  onr  blood  by  Simon  de  Anda  against  the  KDglisb,  who  in  any  case  would  have 
made  better  rulers  than  the  Spaniards.  Every  year  oar  children  are  taken  away  to 
be  sacriliced  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  on  the  pretense  of  making  us  believe  these 

Seoplfl  are  our  enemies,  when  ia  reality  tliey  are  our  brothers,  like  ns  fighting  for 
leir  independence. 

Alter  having  sacrilioed  oar  blood  agalait  the  Eagliah,  against  the  Annamites, 
against  the  people  of  Mindanao,  etc.,  what  recompense  or  thanks  have  we  received 
from  the  Spanish  Governmentf  Obscurity,  poverty,  the  butchery  of  those  dear  to 
ns.     Enough,  brothers,  of  this  Spanish  tutelage. 

Take  note,  the  Americans  will  attack  by  sea  and  prevent  any  reenforcementa 
coming  from  Spain;  th(!iofore  we  insurgents  mnst  attack  by  land.  Probably  yon 
will  have  more  than  sulScient  arms,  because  the  Americans  have  arms  and  will  find 
means  to  assist  us. 

There,  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying,  assemble  In  numbers;  they  are  our 

Our  unworthy  names  are  as  nothing,  bnt  one  and  all  of  as  invoke  the  name  of  the 
greatest  patriot  onr  country  ha«  seen,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  his  spirit  will 
)e  vrith  us  in  these  moments  and  guide  na  to  viotoiy — onr  immortal  JosS  BuaL 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Day. 

No,  225.]         Cohsulate-Gbmerax  of  the  Uhited  States, 

Singapore,  June  2, 1898. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  Babmit  inclosed  a  telegram  from  HoogkOTig 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  on  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  published  in 
Singapore  yesterday  afternoon,  the  1st  instant. 
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Considering  the  enthusiastic  maoDer  General  AgninaMo  has  been 
received  by  the  natives  and  the  confldeuc©  with  which  he  already 
appears  to  have  inspired  Admiral  Dewey,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  I  did  not  overrate  his  importance  and  that  I  have  materially 
assisted  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  in  securing 
his  cooperation. 

Why  this  cooperation  should  not  have  been  secured  to  us  during  the 
months  General  Aguinahlo  remained  awaiting  events  in  Hongkong, 
and  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  there  without  having  been  approached 
in  the  interest  of  oar  Government,  I  can  not  understand. 

No  close  observer  of  what  had  transpired  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  past  four  years  could  have  failed  to  recognize  that  (General  Agui- 
nahlo enjoyed  above  all  others  the  confidence  of  the  Filipiiino  insur- 
gents and  the  respect  alike  of  Spaniards  and  foreigners  in  the  islands, 
all  of  whom  vouclied  for  his  high  sense  of  justice  and  honor. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

E.  Spenoee  Peatt, 
United  States  Consul- GeneraL 


[The  Slngaiiore  Free  Press.  Wednesday,  June  1, 1898.    EDngkong  Telegraph,  2 


The  Japanese  cruiser  AHlaiiahima  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Manila,  and  the  fol- 
loniug  is  the  latest  newH ; 

General  Agninaldo  arrived  by  the  McCttllock  on  the  litth  instant,  and  was  received 
with  great  euthusiasm  by  the  natives. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  verv  much  pleased  with  him,  and  has  tnmed  over  to  blm  two 
modern  field  pieces  aud  300  riHes,  with  plenty  of  amnmuition. 

General  Agninaldo  is  now  orjj;anizing  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  land  forces,  and  a 
decisive  battle  may  be  expected  soon. 

The  Manila  papers  are  publishing  sensational  articles  hourly,  among  which  is  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  is  ao  used  up  in  the  late  engagement  that  the  American  adtniial 
decided  to  scuttle  her. 

The  archbishop  has  asBiired  the  people  that  f( 
way  out,  and  that  God  hus  infonned  lilm  that  ii 
the  most  Christian  Spain  will  be  victorious. 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Dap. 

No.  228.]  Cossulatb-Gekeral  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  June  8, 1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  article  from  the  London  SpeC' 
tator,  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press  of  yesterday, 
and  a  reply  thereto,  published  today  in  the  same  paper,  which  last, 
I  thint,  is  deserving  of  special  consideration  as  being  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray,  one  of  the  beat  authorities  on  th«  Philip- 
pines and  the  Filipinos. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  etc., 

B.  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  States  Consul- General, 
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[iQolHanrel.— Siag»pote  FteePrflss.  June  7, 1898.] 
THn   FATE  OF  TUB   i-UILIPPINKS. 

We  take  it  to  be  certain,  in  spite  of  interruptiouB  in  tlie  telefcraphic  serTice,  tlial 
Manila  liaHBurrenilered;  tiiat  tJie  Tagal  population  will  hold  the  larger  Philippine 
Islands,  aabjeot  to  guidance  from  leaden  recognized  b;  the  Americana;  and  that  the 
latter  nill  never,  whatev<:r  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war,  hand  the  colony  back  to 
Spain.  Thejr  are  more  governed  by  moral  consideration b  than  their  enemies  choose 
to  think,  and  a  conviction  that  Spaniards  are  incDrabl;  cruel,  arc,  in  fact,  born 
inquisitors,  has  sunk  deeply  into  their  minds.  To  au  American  the  Spaniard,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  not  the  man  of  the  Peninsular  war,  but  the  m;in  ubo  con- 
quered the  Americas  and  so  misgoverned  them  thai  hia  own  people  rose  upon  him 
In  uuqueiichnble  filry.  The  Americans  will  have,  therefore,  at  tbe  close  of  the  war, 
to  decide  how  their  newly  acquired  property  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  already  tierce 
jealousies  and  far-reai^hing  anibitiotis  have  been  awakened  throughout  Europe. 

America,  it  is  said,  will  not  keep  the  inlaiids;  and  if  they  are  to  be  sold,  either  for 
money  or  for  territory,  to  whom  are  they  to  got  'I'heii  poesessiun  mi;;ht  disturb 
"  the  balance  of  power"  in  the  far  East.  England,  it  is  said,  must  not  have  them, 
because  she  has  already  too  much ;  Germany,  because  lier  designs  upon  China  would 
thereby  be  facilitated;  Russia,  because  she  would  be  too  near  Australia;  and  France, 
becanse  she  may  choose  in  the  next  war  to  act  ao  Kussia's  obedient  ally.  Japan,  as 
a  pagan  power,  is  out  of  the  question  when  two  and  a  half  millions  of  Christians 
have  to  be  disposed  of;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Holland  would  undertake 
the  laborious  taak  of  reducing  the  Philippines  to  order.  She  succeeds  in  ,Java  alter 
a  fashion,  and  mi^jht  make  a  heavy  bid  for  a  socoiid  tropical  estate,  but  the  atterupt 
to  form  a  colonial  army  seems  bejoud  her  strength.  She  has  been  trying  through  a 
whole  generation  to  contiuer  Acheen,  and  the  fierce  Httle  Malay  State  holds  her 
euccessfulty  at  bay.  These  iirgumeuts  and  many  like  them  will  lie  urged  cm  the 
AmericauH  by  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  which  are  alieady  twittering  with  excite- 
ment anil  putting  out  little  leelers,  and  looking  at  Manila  like  children  at  a  cake 
which  they  want  badly  but  think  it  decorous  nut  to  ask  for  or  see. 

We  think  the  Americans  will  keep  the  Philippines;  we  hope  the.v  will,  most  heart- 
ily,  and  we  can  show  that  they  have  the  means  of  doing  so  with  little  trouble  to 
themselves.  We  think  they  will  keep  them  because  wo  think  that  the  Americans 
will  emerge  from  this  war  with  new  ideas  and  larger  ambitions.  They  will  have 
defeated  a  second-class  European  State,  and  will  feel  acutely  thiit  as  matters  stand 
they  would  have  been  defeated  by  a  Qrst-class  one.  They  could  not  bave  i'oaglit 
France,  t"  ^*y  nothing  of  Great  Britain,  without  suffering  great  defeats  at  sea  and 
enormous  losses  by  laud.  That  is  not  a  position  wbioh  suits  the  American  temper, 
and  Washington  will  therefore  set  itself  to  construct  a  tirst-class  iron  fleet.  They 
can  do  that  at  home  with  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  Ja|>iinese,  because  ihey  have  a 
hundred  times  the  .lapauese  command  of  money,  and  tliey  can  man  the  Heet  when 
oonstructed  by  sweeping  al)  the  shiftless  boys  of  the  Union,  as  they  are  doing  already, 
into  creat  naviil  schnols,  one  for  eacli  State.  That  Heet  once  built,  the  desire  for  a 
position  in  the  world  equal  to  their  position  among  nations,  for  islunda  us  coaling 
stations,  lor  posts  of  vantage  if  Europe  threatens  them,  will  induce,  or,  indeed,  com- 
pel them  to  give  up  tlieir  idea  of  nonintervention,  which  already,  as  we  see,  has 
given  way  the  moment  their  deeper  emotions  are  stirred. 

Already,  before  the  war  has  well  begun,  they  are  threatening  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  and  the  fleet  t>ui  It  they  will  open 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  cliiiniing  right  of  free  passage  through  It  for  their  battle  ships, 
and  change  their  Monroe  doctrine  into  a  direct  and  effective  proteotoriito  of  the  two 
Americas.  They  will,  we  believe,  from  the  tirst  hesitate  to  give  up  the  Philippines, 
partly  because  tlie  islau<l8  provide  admiral  statious  for  theirfloet,  but  chiell.y  becanse 
tbey  are  determined  that  China,  wbich  is  their  biggest  natural  foreign  market,  shall 
not  be  closed  to  tlieir  trade.  They  nuist  be  ready  toetrike,  if  need  be,  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  to  strike  hard ;  and  seeing  that,  they  will  not  give  up  islands  which  offer 
them  impregnable  defenses  for  their  dockyards,  tlielr  coal  vaults,  and  their  arsenals. 
To  retaiu  them  is,  of  course,  to  give  np  their  traditional  policy  of  noninterference  in 
the  politics  of  the  world:  lint  we  confess  we  have  not  much  faith  in  self-denying 
politics  of  that  kind.  ToKhakedown  an  ancient  European  throne  is  surely  Inter- 
ference with  EuTopeof  a  definite  kind,  and  they  are  doing  that  already.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  not  reiilivcd  their  new  position  yet,  but  when  they  do,  we 
shall  hear,  we  leel  coulidcut,  much  less  of  nonintervention. 

We  think  America  will  keep  the  Philippines  and  we  heartily  hope  it.  She  will 
govern  them  well  enough,  much  better  than  any  power  eicept  ourselves,  and  we 
have  more  of  the  world's  snrface  than  we  I'an  well  manage.  It  is  true  tlmt  the  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  would  be  magnificent;  that  we  can  create  a  civil  servk'e  by  a 
mere  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  the  educated  middle  olase  thirsting  for  m«re 
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onreers,"  and  tlirit  we  eoiiM  gArrison  tbe  islands  with  Sikhs  and  Afridis,  to  the 
delight  of  both,  without  risking  a,  single  boue  of  "Tumtny  Atkins,"  but  we  can  not 
undertake  to  govern  the  whole  ilark  world.  Tlia  envy  we  excite  is  already  to<  great, 
and  tbe  striiiu  upon  the  mental  power  of  those  who  govern  is  already  excessive,  so 
exceisive  that  we  fear  there  is  already  a,  faltering  at  the  center  of  aifairs,  produced 
not  by  timidity,  bnt  by  a  just  sense  that  for  England  to  do  anything  anywhere  is  to 
ntir  the  water  wbicb  envelops  the  world  and  drive  a  wave  upon  some  coast  it  is  not 
intended  to  attark. 

It  would  be  a  relief  if  another  English-Bpenking  power  wonlil  take  up  a  poTtion 
of  our  task,  and  in  taking  it  perform  the  duty  of  repaying  Bometbiuff  to  the  world 
which  yields  her  such  advantages.  'I'he  "  weary  Titan,"  in  fact,  needs  an  ally  while 
traversing  "the  too  vast  orb  ol'  liis  fate,"  and  tbe  only  ally  whose  aspirations,  idt'as, 
and  language  are  like  bis  own  is  tbe  great  Ainerioun  people.  The  Frenchman  is  too 
dokla,  tlie  Russian  too  full  of  guile,  ami  the  Geimau  too  hai'sh  in  his  treatment  of  all 
who  do  not  think  that  to  be  drilled  is  the  first,  if  not  the  only  duty  of  man. 

We  hope  the  Americans  will  keep  the  Philippines,  and  that  they  can  keep  them  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  Europe,  to  put  the  truth  in  its  most  brutal  Ibrin,  can  not 
aiTtack  thi:m  without  our  purnilssiou,  and  tbe  coostitutional  difficulty  ia  all  rubbish, 
as  Congress  can  make  lavrs  for  territories,  or  declare  the  islands  to  be  held,  like 
Bosnia,  as  lands  "in  temporary  military  occupation"  of  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  ai'e  not  governing  Manila  to-day  through  tbe  universal  suffrage  of  tbe 
Tagals,  and  need  not  therefore  govern  it  to-morrow,  while  as  to  the  means  of  hold- 
ing the  islands  tbey  have  a  resouioe  of  which  no  one  has  spoken  hitberto,  but  to 
wbicb,  as  an  instrument  of  power,  there  is  hardly  a  limit.  Ko  one  doubts  that  the 
States  can  produce  and  train  any  amount  of  officers,  and  tbey  have,  like  ourselves, 
the  means  of  enlistizig  a  large  and  eli'ective  Sepoy  army. 

They  have  already  4,000  or  5,000  negro  troops  who  have  distinguished  themselvee 
in  the  Indian  wars,  and  who  iire  now  about  to  be  dispatched  to  Cuba  because  they 
are  "immune"  fri)m  yellow  fever.  Nothing  stops  tUe  Americans  from  raising  the 
negro  force  to  20,000  men — there  are  now  9,000,000  of  colored  people  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes— and  with  them  holding  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Kico,  pay- 
ing Uicni  out  of  local  revenues.  With  such  a  garrison  those  islands  would  be  as 
sale  as  drawing-rooiiis  iiiid  as  full  of  business  as  liroadway  or  tbe  Strand.  There  is 
really  no  obslacle,  for  the  prejudice  of  color,  as  fierce  as  it  is  in  the  States,  would 
not  operate  against  a  colonial  army,  mote  especially  if  that  army  were  a  good  one. 
And  it  would  be  a  good  one.  The  bravery  of  the  trained  negro  is  never  questioned, 
he  is  accustomed  not  only  to  obey,  but  to  respect  white  ofllcors,  and  the  tropical 
regions  in  which  be  would  be  stationed  exacily  suit  not  only  bis  constitntion,  but 
his  notion  of  that  which  constitutes  happiness  in  life.  Instead  of  remaininga  source 
of  weakness  to  the  Union,  he  can  be  turned  by  wise  and  lenientmanagement  intoan 
instrument  of  empire. 

We  do  not,  be  it  observed,  give  way  for  one  moment  to  the  theory  that  white  men 
can  not  retain  their  energy  in  tbe  tropics— nearly  the  whole  of  Urazil  is  within 
their  limit;  hot  if  white  Americans  dislike  service  in  lands  so  warm  they  have  mil- 
lions of  dark  Americans  who  do  not,  and  who  are  as  proud  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Republic,  and,  if  decently  treated,  as  faitbflil  to  its  Hag,  aa  any  of  their  lighter 
brethren.  Tbe  Americans  arc  waking  up  to  a  perceptionof  the  value  of  this  instru- 
ment of  force,  and  when  once  tliey  have  fully  realized  it  we  shall  heat  little  of  their 
difficult;  in  garrisoning  distant  ;>osseNsioi)s  inhabited  by  dark  tribes.  The  Tagals 
will  not  feel  insulted  because  the  garrison  which  keeps  their  villages  safe  ia  only 
white  at  the  top. 


[IncloBQre  2— Singapore  Free  Press,  Jnno  t,  IBBB-l 
THE   FATE   OP   THE  PHILIPPINBS. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator  article  quoted  in  your  yesterday's  issue  nnder  the 
above  heading  has  jinC  forwartl  one  sensible  proposition.     His  theories  on  other 

toints  may  be  all  right,  but  I  am  afraid  be  has  reckoned  without  his  host.  America 
OH  not  yet  conquered  the  Philippines — not  by  a  long  way — hut  will  occupy  them 
witJi  the  assistance  and  goodwill  of  the  Filipinos.  The  possession  of  Manila  no 
more  means  tlie  possi'S!<ion  of  the  Philippines  than  the  possession  of  Kew  York 
means  the  possi'St^ion  of  America,  and  without  this  good  will  and  assistance  of  tbs 
inhabitants  1  must  beg  leave  to  state  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  could  ever  hope  to  take  tbe  Philippines,  except  with  an  army  of  200,000  men 
or  more,  if  even  tbi:n,  no  matter  what  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  The  solU' 
tioue  which  the  European  pajiers  have  been  kind  enough  to  put  forward  re  tbe  dis- 
posal of  the  Philippines  may  be  dismisaed  witli  the  words  of  Qeneral  Augustia'a 
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firocliimntion:  "Yafn  denies,  tidicnlons  boasta!"  When  the  time  comes  1  am 
□dined  to  think  the  inbabitants  tliemeelTea  are  going  to  have  the  litggosl  sa;  in 
this  question,  especiall;  ufter  tlie  events  of  May  30  to  June  i  last. 

Spain,  nith  an  army  of  35,000  men  fully  armed,  'las  been  able  to  do  notliing  against 
an  army  of  iniperfectly  organized  Filipinoa,  wlin  have  never  dispoaeil  to  more  than 
600  rifli«.  Yet  nobody  can  taunt  the  KpanlKli  soldier  witli  wnnt  of  valor,  whilst  his 
patient  endurance  of  hardsbipa  and  privations,  indilferetit  food,  and  entire  absence 
of  personal  comforts  give  him  the  advantage  over  other  European  soldiera,  who 
reqnire  an  efficient  commissariat  and  transport  department.  In  a  country  like  the 
Philippines  a  soldier  to  be  eifoctivemnst  he  able  to  skip  from  crag  to  crag  like  a  goat, 
without  hindrance  or  parapliernalia,  to  be  evenly  iiiHtclied  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tagals  will  fee!  very  much  insulted  if  tbey  try  to  garrison  their  villages  by 
troops  of  th»  type  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  under  review.  It  would  be 
a  diiiigerouB  experiment.  1  would  not  advise  the  Amiricatis  or  any  one  else  to  try. 
Such  ctiLHs  ignorance  ou  the  state  of  tlie  Philippinee  and  its  inhabitants  exists  on 
every  side,  that  it  is  almost  iiaclesfl  to  try  and  explain  to  outsiders  that  the  Philip- 
pines are  as  dill'erent  from  British  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  ae 
light  is  from  darkness.  Tbe  people  are  tlie  most  enlightened  and  vigorous  branch 
ol  the  Malay  race,  and  have  been  Christians  for  centuries,  in  fact  longer  than  the 
principles  of  the  Keformation  were  eatablished  in  Great  Britain,  anil  are  tbe  nearest 
akin  to  Europeans  of  any  alien  race,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
eij^bt  to  ten  millions  of  such  people  can  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce without  Urat  obtaining  their  consent.  Let  all  those  who  arc  greedy  for  a  slice 
of  the  archipelngo  ponder  well  over  this  belbre  burning  their  fingers. 

To  put  them  on  a  level  with  Sikhs  and  Afiidis  is  simple  non.sense.  Tlie  much  over- 
estimated Sikh  would  find  his  matehpietty  soon  with  the  sturdy  Philippine  native, 
am!  tboE4e  who  think  diif'erently  had  better  read  what  no  lens  an  authority  than 
General  Gordon  says  of  his  Philippine  troops  In  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

No  decent  or  respectable  Filipino  will  tolerate  any  social  relations  with  the  pagan 
Chinese. 

The  only  pOMible  solution  of  the  Philippine  question  Is  an  independent  govern, 
ment,  under  American  protection,  and  this  Is  the  policy  I  re I'oin mended  General 
Aj^uinaldo  and  his  compatriots  to  accept,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  out. 
Time  ivill  show. 

H.  W.  Brat. 

SlNGAFOBE,  8tk  June,  1S9S. 


Mr.  Fratt  to  Mr.  Bay. 

No.  229.]         Consulate  General  op  the  TJottbd  States, 

Singapore,  June  9, 1898. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  afternoon,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  General  Aguinaldo'e  recent  successes  near 
Manila,  I  was  waited  upon  by  tlie  Philippine  resirtents  in  Singapore  and 
presented  an  address  which,  tliough  written  in  Spanish,  was  delivered 
in  French,  and  which  I  accordingly  replied  to  in  that  language. 

The  reports  of  the  proceedings  sent  me  by  the  editors  of  the  Singapore 
Free  Press  and  Straits  Times,  both  of  whom  were  present,  I  snbmit 
herewith,  with  duplicates  for  the  press  should  you  consider  their  pnbli- 
cation  desirable. 

The  original  addre.'fs  in  Spanish  was  not  left  with  me,  but  I  am  prom- 
ised it  as  soon  as  properly  written  ont,  and  will  then  forward  it. 

M  y  reply,  however,  I  can  not  forward,  as  it  was  not  written,  but  extem- 
poraneous, and  has  been  correctly  rendered  from  the  French  into  English 
in  the  within  reports,  from  which  you  will  note  that  I  avoided  touching 
upon  the  question  of  our  futuie  policy  re  the  Philippines. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

E,  Spencer  Pratt, 
United  States  Consul-Qeneral. 
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^ll)Ba^e■ — The  Straits  Tlmei,  Jnn*  ■.] 


MK.  BPENCHIt  PRAIT 
STATES  CONSUJATB- 
TO  AMKKICA, 

The  United  States  consulate  at  Sing.ipore  was  yestenlay  afternoiin  in  an  unnsnal 
state  of  biiHtle.  Tli at  bustle  extended  itself  l*  RaRlea  Hotel,  of  which  tlio  consulate 
forinti  au  ontlyiQjr  piirt.  From  a  ]>eriiiil  sliortly  prior  to  5  o'elHOk,  afternoon,  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines  Teeident  in  Singapore  t)ej;au  to  asBemble  at  the  ooneiilate. 
Their  object  was  partly  to  present  an  address  to  Hon.  Spencer  Pratt,  lluited 
States  consnl-general,  and  partly  to  serenade  him,  for  which  purpose  some  twenty- 
five  ot  thirty  of  the  f  ilipinos  came  equipped  with  mnsical  instrnnicnts.  iirailu- 
ally  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  United  Btiites  consulate,  and,  alter  a 
litileqniet  preliminary  music.  Dr.  Santos,  as  representtDR  the  Philippine  community 
inSingapore,  proceeded  to  read  the  followmjf  address,  which  was  originally  drafted  in 
Spanish  and  then  translated  into  Prenob.  The  address  was  read  in  French,  and  the 
following  is  an  English  translation  r 


''o  ike  Hon.  Edward  Spencer  Pratt,  comul-gerteral  oflfie  United  Slates  of  Nor th  America, 


"Sir:  The  Philippine  colony  resident  in  this  port,  composed  of  repi-esentatives  of 
ail  social  cliiasPB,  have  come  to  prrsunt  their  respects  to  you  as  the  leuitiiuate  repre- 
sentative of  the  ;<;reat  and  powerful  Ameiii'an  l!B]>uhlic,  in  order  to  espress  our 
eternal  gratitude  for  the  moral  and  material  protection  extended  by  Admiral  Dewey 
to  oor  trusted  loader  Gen.  Emitio  Aguinaldo,  who  has  been  driven  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  name  of  8,000,000  Filipinos,  in  defense  of  those  very  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty  of  which  your  country  is  the  foremost  chajtipion.  Our  countrymen  at  home, 
and  those  of  us  residing  here,  refugees  from  Spanish  misrule  and  tyranny  in  our 
beloved  native  laud,  ho]ie  that  the  United  StaU'S,  your  nation,  persevering  in  its 
humane  policy  will  effieacionsly  second  the  programme  arranged  between  you,  sir, 
and  General  Aguinaldo  in  this  port  of  Singapon:,  and  secure  to  ns  our  independ- 
ence under  the  protection  of  the  Uoif«d  States.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  especially 
.  due  to  you,  sir.  personally,  for  having  been  thp  first  to  cultivate  relations  with 
General  Aguinaldo,  and  arrange  for  the  cooperation  with  Admiral  Dewey,  thus  sup- 
porting our  aspirations  which  time  and  snlisccjnent  actions  have  developed  and 
caused  to  meet  with  the  applause  and  approbation  of  your  nation.  Finally,  we 
request  you  to  convey  to  your  illnstrions  President  and  the  American  people,  and  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  our  sentimeuts  of  sincere  gratitude  and  unr  most  fervent  wishes 
for  their  prosperity. 
"  Singapore,  June  8, 1898." 

Dr.  Santos,  having  presented  the  above  addreM  to  Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  proceeded, 
speaking  in  French,  to  state  his  belief  that  the  Filipinos  would  prove  and  were 
now  proving  themselves  fit  for  self  government.  While  it  would  bo  very  desirable 
that  such  a  government  should  be  under  Anierican  protection,  yet  it  would  be  found 
that  the  brave  Filipinos,  who  were  now  driving  the  Spanish  troops  before  theni, 
were  quite  fit  also  to  fill  offices  of  civil  administration.  RefetTina;  to  certain  news 
wliich  had  been  telegraphed  from  Europe,  Dr.  Santos  deprecated  tlie  transfer  of  the 
Philippines  from  Spain  to  any  power.  He  was  quite  confident  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  peo]>le  would  be  with  a  nation  who  were  strnggling  to  t>e  tree. 

THB   UNITED   STATES   CONSUI^GBNBBAL   RBPLUIS. 

After  listening  to  the  address  the  United  States  consul -general,  also  speaking  in 
French,  said; 

"fientlemen,  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  is  so  unexpected  that  I  can 
not  find  appropriate  words  with  which  to  thank  you  and  with  which  to  reply  to  the 
eloquent  address  yon  have  jnat  read  to  me.  Rest  assured,  though,  that  I  fully  under- 
stand and  sincerely  appreciate  the  motives  that  hav«  prompted  your  present  action 
and  that  your  words,  which  have  sunk  deep  in  my  heart,  shall  be  faithfully  repeated 
to  the  President,  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  the  American  people— from  whom  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  meet  with  full  and  generous  response.  A  tittle  over  a  month  ago 
th*  world  resounded  with  the  praises  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fellow- officers  and 
men  for  a  glorious  victory  won  by  the  American  Asiatic  Squadron  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila.  Kow  we  have  news  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  yonr  own  distin- 
guished leader,  Qeu.  Emilio  Agninaldo,  cooperating  on  land  with  the  Americans  at 
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sea.  You  have  just  reiiBon  to  be  proud  of  what  haa  bean  and  is  being  aooomplistieo 
by  Gonerul  Agiiinaldo  and  your  fellow-oonotryroen  nutler  hia  oomiuaiid.  When,  six 
weeks  ago.  I  learned  that  General  Afuioaldo  had  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  I 
Immediately  Boiijjlit  liiiu  out.  An  liour'e  intnr view  convinced  me  that  he  was  the 
■nan  for  the  occasion ;  and,  having  communicated  with  Admiral  Dewey,  I  accordingly 
airanffed  for  hiui  to  join  the  latter,  which  he  did,  at  Cavite.     The  rest  you  know. 

"1  am  thankl'nl  to  have  been  the  means,  thongh  merely  the  accidental  means,  of 
bringing  about  the  arrangement  between  General  Agninaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
wiiicli  has  resulted  so  happily.  I  can  only  hope  tbiit  the  eventful  outcome  will  lie  all 
ttiat  can  be  dcHireil  for  ttie  tiuppincse  and  well'are  of  the  tlllpinos.  My  parting  words 
to  General  A sniual do  were,  'General,  when  yon  have  proved  yonraelf  grout,  prove 
yourself  magnaiitiiiouH.'  and  from  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  recent  Span iah  pris- 
oners it  would  ajipear  tbut  be  had  done  ho."     [Ajiplanse.] 

At  the  concluHiou  of  Mr.  Pratf  9  epeech  refresh nienta  were  served,  and  as  the  Fili- 
pinos, being  ChiiHtiana,  drink  atcoliol,  there  was  no  difUcultyin  arranging  aa  tc 
refreshments.  "  Long  life  and  prosperity  "  were  drunk  to  Mr.  Consnl- General  Spencer 
Pratt.  Then  the  American  Eepnblio  was  cheered.  Then  Coiumodore  Dewey  was 
cheered  for  Ida  gallant  victory.  Then  England  was  cheered  for  sheltering  the  Fili- 
pino refugees. 


Then  Dr.  tSantoa,  as  the  stjokesrnan  of  the  Filipino  refugees,  again  addressed  the 
audience  with  many  complimentary  remarks  on  the  gallantry  of  Admiral  Dewey 
and  the  skill  and  foreaigbt  of  Uniteil  States  Consul-Geneval  Pratt,  an<l  with  glow- 
ing forecasts  of  the  prosperity  that  awaited  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  new 
rogime.  He  expressed  a  desire  t«  have  an  American  ^ag  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
day's  proceeilings.     Mr.  Spencer  Pratt,  again  speaking  in  French,  replied,  saying: 

"This  flag  was  home  in  battle,  and  is  (he  emblem  of  that  very  liberty  that  you 
are  seeking  to  attain.  Its  red  stripes  represent  the  b]oi)d  that  was  eiied  for  the 
cause;  the  white  leinesente  the  purity  of  the  motive;  the  blue  field  stands  for  the 
azure  of  the  sky;  the  stars  are  the  free  aud  independent  States  of  the  Union,  Take 
the  flag  and  keep  it  as  a  sonveuir  of  this  occasion." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pratt's  speech,  he  handed  auAmerican  flag  to  Dr.  Santos, 
who  received  it  reverently,  and  waved  it  exultantly  amidst  the  ohoera  of  the  assem- 
bled Filipinos,  The  Hag  wotild,  said  Dr.  Santos,  be  preserved  so  that  future  gen- 
— *- —  -night  look  at  it  with  pride. 


A  little  after  5  p.  m.  last  evening  a  nnmeroiiS  depiitatTou,  consisting  of  all  the 
Filipinos  resident  in  Singapore,  waited  upon  the  American  consul-general,  Mr. 
Spencer  Pratt,  at  his  residence,  and  presented  him  with  an  address  congratulatery 
ot  the  American  successes  iu  the  jireseiit  war,  and  es|ires8ive  of  the  thanks  of  the 
I'ilipino  community  here  for  the  aid  now  being  given  by  the  United  States  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people  ibr  natioual  fieedom.  There  were  also  present 
Mr.  W.  G.  St.  Clair,  eilitor  of  the  Singapore  Free  I'ress;  Mr.  A.  Eeid,  editor  of  the 
Straits  Times,  and  Mr.  Howard  W.  ISriiy,  whose  active  sympathies  with  the  Fili- 
pino nation  are  so  well  known  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  styled  "Agninaldo'e  English- 
man." Mr.  Spencer  I'ratt  and  Mr.  Bray  both  wore  the  badge  of  the  Liga  Filipina, 
presented  to  them  by  General  Agninaldo  during  his  incognito  visit  to  Singapore. 

After  Mr.  Bray  had  perfonued  the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  deputation  to 
Conaul-General   Spencer   Pratt,  Dr.  Santos,  the   chief  Filipino  refugee  bore,  who 
has  been  educated  at  Barcelona  and  Paris,  delivered  the  address  of  which  the  follow- 
iug  is  a  translation : 
"To  the  Hon.  Edwaid  Spencer  Pratt, 

"  Consul- tiewpi'ui  0/  tke  Uniled  Sta(e»  ^  North  America,  Singaport, 

"81B:  The  Filipino  colony  resident  iu  this  port,  composed  ol  r.ipiesentatives  of 
all  soiial  classes,  have  come  to  present  their  respect  to  you  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  and  powerful  American  Republic,  in  onler  to  espress  our 
eternal  gratitude  for  the  luoral  and  material  protection  extended  by  Admiral  Dewey 
to  our  trusted  leader  Gen.  Kmilio  Agninaldo,  who  has  been  driven  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  name  of  8,000,000  Fillipiuos  in  defense  of  those  very  principles  of  Justice  and 
liberty,  of  which  your  country  is  the  foremost  ehanLpion. 

Our  countrymen  at  home,  and  those  of  us  residing  bere,  refugees  IVom  Spanish 
misrule  and  tyranny  in  our  lieioved  native  land,  hope  tbat  the  United  States,  your 
nation,  persev<»ring  in  its  humane  policy,  will  etUcaciousl;  second  the  programm* 
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arranged  botween  yon,  air,  and  General  Agninaldo  in  tliia  port  of  Singapore,  and 
secure  to  us  oar  independence  under  tlie  proCectiou.  of  the  United  State*. 

Our  warmest  tlianks  am  esjieoialty  due  to  joa,  sir,  persoii.tlly,  for  baring  fceon  tbe 
Brat  to  oultirate  relations  with  General  Agninaldo  and  arrange  for  bis  cooperation 
with  Admiral  Dewey,  thus  supporting  our  aspirations  whioh  time  and  •ulisequent 
actions  have  developed  and  caused  to  meet  with  the  applause  and  approbation  of 

"  Finally  we  reqaest  you  *.o  convey  to  your  iltustrious  President  uid  the  American 
people,  and  to  Admiral  Deney,  onr  seutimenti  of  sincere  gratitnde  and  oar  most 
fervent  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 

"  SiNGAPORB,  June  8,  1898." 


"Gentlemen,  the  honor  yon  have  conferred  upon  me  ia  so  unexpected  that  I  can 
not  find  appropriat«  words  with  which  to  thank  you,  with  which  to  reply  to  the 
eloquent  address  you  have  just  read  to  me.  Rest  assured,  however,  that  I  fuUy 
nnderataitd  and  sincerely  appreciate  the  motives  that  have  prompted  your  present 
action,  and  that  yonr  words,  which  huve  sunk  deep  in  my  heart,  shall  be  faithfully 
repeated  to  the  President,  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  the  American  people,  i'rutu 
whom,  I  am  sure,  they  will  meet  with  full  and  generous  response.  A  little  over 
a  month  ago  the  worhl  resounded  with  the  praise  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  fellow 
officers  and  men  for  a  glorious  victory  won  by  the  American  Asiatic  Squadron  in  the 
bay  of  Manila.  To-day  we  have  the  news  of  the  brilliant  achlevaments  of  your  own 
distinguished  leader,  Qen.  Emilio  Agninaldo,  cooperating  on  land  with  the  Ameri- 
cans at  sea.  You  hEive  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  has  been  and  ia  being  accom- 
plished by  General  Agninaldo  and  your  fellow-countrymen  under  hia  command. 
When,  six  weeka  ago,  I  learned  that  General  Agninaldo  had  arrived  incognito  in 
Singapore,  1  immedi.^tely  aought  him  out.  An  hour'a  interview  oouvinced  me  that 
he  waa  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and  having  communicated  with  Admiral  Dewey, 
I  accordingly  arranged  for  him  to  join  the  latter,  which  he  did  at  Cavite.  The  rest 
you  know, 

"I  am  thankful  to  have  been  the  means,  though  merely  the  accidental  means,  of 
bringing  about  tbe  arrangement  between  General  Agninaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
which  has  resulted  so  happily.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  eventual  outcome  will  be 
all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  Filipinos.  My  part- 
ing words  to  General  Agninaldo  were,  'General,  when  you  hava  proved  yourself 
great,  prove  yourself  magnanimous,'  and  from  the  generous  treatment  that  we  under- 
stand Ee  has  accorded  to  the  Spanisli  prisoners  taken  in  the  recent  fight  he  haa  done 
so."     [Applause.] 

Dr,  Sautos  then  addressing  bis  fellow-countrymen  (Paysanos),  called  for  suo- 
cessire  vivas  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  Admiral  Dewey,  and  for 
Conenl-General  Pratt;  forKngland,  tbe  "nation  hospitalii^re,"  and  for  the  editors  of 
the  Singapore  Free  Press  and  Straits  Timee.  Consul-Gene ral  Pratt  called  for  "  vivaa" 
for  General  Agninaldo  and  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pratt  subsequently  presented  an  American  flag  to  Dr.  Sautos,  for  the 
Filipino  deputation.  This  flag,  he  said,  was  borne  in  battle,  and  is  the  emblem  of 
that  very  liberty  that  you  are  seeking  to  attain.  Its  red  etripes  repI'l^Bent  the  blood 
that  waa  shed  for  the  cause,  the  white  tbe  purity  of  the  motive,  tbe  blue  field  tbe 
asnre  of  tbe  sky,  tbe  stars  the  free  and  independent  States  of  the  Union.  Take  It 
and  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  this  occasion. 

On  receiving  tbe  flag  from  the  consul's  hands  Dr.  Santos  called  for  three  clieecs  for 
tbe  American  nation,  waving  the  flag  on  high,  and  stating  that  the  Filipinos  would 
always  cherish  this  emblem,  which  would  be  preserved  for  future  generations  to 
look  upon  with  pride. 

A  band  of  Filipino  musicians  was  in  attendance  and  played  a  selection  of  music, 
including  some  very  pretty  melodies  of  their  native  land. 

TMs  interesting  ceremony  terminated  about  6  p,  m. 


Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Pratt. 

ITolegram.) 

Department  op  State,  June  16, 1S!)8. 
Two  hundred  twelve  received  and  answered.    Avoid  unauthorized 
uegotiations  with  Pliilippitie  iusurgents. 

I  P 23  ^^T. 
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Mr.  Day  to  Mr.  Prntt. 

No.  78,]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  16, 1898. 

8iE:  1  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  coiitldential  diai>atch 
No.  ai2,  of  the  28th  of  April  last,  in  which  you  report  your  proceedings 
in  bringing  together  the  iusurgent  general  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and 
Admiral  Dewey,  before  the  latter's  departure  for  Manila.  It  appears 
that  your  meeting  with  General  Aguinaldo  was  broagbt  about  through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bray,  a  liritish  subject,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  things  in  the  Philippines  to 
abandon  his  property  and  business  there,  and  that,  after  an  interview 
with  General  Aguinaldo,  you  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Dewey  that  the 
insurgent  leader  would  come  to  Hongkong  to  arrange  for  a  general 
cooperation  of  the  insurgents,  if  this  should  be  desired.  The  admiral 
telegraphed  in  reply:  "Tell  Aguinaldo  come  as  soon  as  possible."  As 
a  consequence  General  Aguinaldo,  with  lii.s  aid-de-camp  and  private 
secretary,  left  Singapore  for  Hougkoug  on  the  2Cth  of  April  for  the 
purposeof  joining  Admiral  Dewey.  You  promise  tiie  Department  a 
fuller  account  of  your  interview  with  General  Aguinaldo  by  the  nest 
mail,  and  say  that  in  arranging  for  his  "direct  cooperation"  with  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces  you  have  prevented  a  possible 
conflict  of  action  and  facilitated  the  work  of  occupying  and  administer- 
ing the  Philippines. 

The  Department  observes  that  you  informed  General  Aguinaldo  that 
you  had  no  authority  to  speat;  for  the  United  States;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  fuller  reirort  which  you  promise,  it  is  assumed  that  you 
did  not  attempt  to  commit  this  (iovernmcnt  to  any  alliance  with  the 
Philippine  insurgents.  To  obtain  the  unconditional  personal  assistance 
of  General  Aguinaldo  in  the  expedition  to  Manila  was  proper,  if  in  so 
doing  he  was  not  induced  to  form  hopes  whi(th  it  might  not  be  practi- 
cable to  gratify.  This  Government  has  known  the  Philippine  Insurgents 
only  as  discontented  and  rebellions  subjects  of  Spain,  and  is  not 
acquainted  with  their  purposes.  While  their  contest  with  that  power 
has  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  tliey  have  neither  asked  nor 
received  from  this  Government  any  recognition.  The  United  States,  in 
entering  upon  the  occupation  of  the  islands,  as  the  result  of  its  military 
operations  in  that  quarter,  will  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which 
the  state  of  war  confers,  and  will  expect  from  the  inhabitants,  without 
regard  to  their  former  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  Government,  that 
obedience  which  will  be  lawfully  due  from  them. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  conferences  with  General  Aguinaldo,  yoa 
act^d  upon  the  assumption  that  tliis  Government  would  cooperate  with 
him  for  the  furtherance  of  any  plan  of  his  own,  or  that,  in  accepting  his 
cooperation,  it  would  consider  itself  pledged  to  recognize  any  political 
claims  which  be  may  put  forward,  your  action  was  unauthorized  and 
can  not  be  approved. 

Respectfully  yours,  VVilliA-m  U,  Day, 
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]\fr.  Pratt  to  Ulr.  Monre. 

No.  235.]  Consui.atk-Gbnbral  of  the  Uhitb-d  States, 

Singapore,  June  SO,  1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  liuiior  to  report  tiiiit  I  have  received  the  Depart- 
meut's  cipher  tek'griiiii  reading  thus: 

WAaiiiNGTON,  Jane  17. 
I'll  ATT,  Cod  9u  I- General, 

;(;ive(l  and  answered.        void  unauthorized  negotia- 
Day. 

and  that  I  have  aent  the  Departmetit  the  following  cipher  telegram  in 
reply: 

SlKGAl'0]lB,  June  19. 

SliClUlTARY   OF    STATK, 

No  inteutioQ  ii«guti:ite.     I.tifl  that  Dowej  who  desirod  Aguiualdo  come. 

whidi  means  that  1  neither  have  nor  had  any  intention  to  negotiate 
with  the  Philippine  insurgents,  and,  in  the  case  of  General  Agninaldo, 
was  espeeially  careful  to  leave  such  negotiations  to  Ooininodoro  Dewey. 

My  action  in  the  matter  was  indeed  limited  to  obtaining  the  assurance 
of  General  Aguinaldo's  willingness  to  coojierate  with  our  I'orces,  com- 
municatiug  this  to  (Jomiuodore  Dewey,  and,  upon  the  hittei's  express- 
ing the  desire  that  ho  should  come  on  as  suou  as  possible,  arranging 
lor  the  general  to  do  so. 

I  shall  anxiously  await  the  instruction  your  telegniiu  rel'ers  to  for  the 
Department's  opinion  of  my  above  course,  but  can  scarcely  believe,  in 
view  of  the  motives  which  prompted  it  and  the  oxeellent  results  which 
have  ensued,  th:it  it  ean  be  altogether  disapproved. 
I  have,  etc., 

E.  Sl'ENCER  i'KATT, 


Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Moore. 

So,  236.]         Consui-atb-Gbnebal  of  tub  United  States, 

SiiKjuporc,  Junc^l,  J89S. 

Bib:  In  continuation  of  my  dispatch  No.  2^5,  of  the  20th  instant,  I 
beg  to  state  that  if,  in  regard  to  General  Aguinaldo,  I  arrangetl  directly 
with  Commodore  Dewey  without  obtaining  the  Department's  previous 
authorization  it  was  because  of  the  little  time  there  was  in  which  to 
act  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  explaining  by  cable  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  value  of  the  general's  coopei-ation,  of  which  I  felt  the  com- 
modore would  already  be  in  a  position  tojudge  from  what  he  must  have 
learned  of  the  situation  while  at  Kongkon;:;. 

1  beg  further  to  state  that  it  was  not  only  on  account  of  the  material 
aid  i  was  conlideut  he  could  lend  us  that  I  regarded  the  cooperation 
of  General  Aguiualdo  as  so  desirable,  but  also  because,  as  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  insurgents,  he  was,  I  considered,  the  one  best  able 
to  direct  aud  influence  them,  and  therefore  the  one  most  important  for 
our  commander  to  have  under  immediate  control,  both  as  concerned 
the  present  and  future  policy  of  our  Government  in  the  Philippines, 
whatever  that  policy  might  be> 
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Had  it  not  beea  arranged  for  General  Aguinaldo  thus  to  cooperate 
with  us  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  returned  to  tiie 
islawda  of  his  own  accord  and  undertaken  independent  operations, 
which  might,  I  fear,  have  caused  us  serious  embarrassment.  I  am  not 
having,  nor  do  I  propose  to  have,  any  further  dealings  here  with  the 
Philippine  insurgents. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  E.  Spencer  Peatt, 

United  states  Consul- General. 


Mr.  Cridler  to  Mr.  Pratt. 

No.  82,]  Dbpabtmbnt  op  State, 

Wasliington,  June  25, 1898. 
Sib  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatches,  Koa.  214 
(May  1)  and  21T  (May5, 189S),  in  regard  to  arrangements  made  with 
Aguinaldo  tor  cooperation  with  our  Navy. 

In  reply  1  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Departmeut  is  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  did  not  make  any  political  pledges  to  Aguinaldo, 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

Thos.  W,  Cridlbb, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Cridler  to  Mr.  Pratt. 

No.  84.]  Dkpartmbnt  of  State, 

Washington,  July  9,  1893. 
SiE :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No.  222  bis 
of  May  IS  last,  in  regard  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  relieving  the  Amer- 
ican refugee  from  the  Philippines. 

You  will  please  ascertain  and  report  the  amount  necessarily  expended 
in  this  matter  by  the  British  vice  consul  at  Oebu. 

The  SiSO  expended  by  yon  in  sending  Mr.  Dorr  to  Hongkong  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Department's  telegram  to  relieve  immediate  necessities. 
liespeutfuUy,  yours, 

Thos.  W.  Oeidleb, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Das  *°  J*^*"-  Pratt. 

No.  87.]  Depaetment  op  State, 

Washington,  July  20, 1898. 

Sir:  Your  No.  229  of  the  9th  ultimo,  inclosing  printed  copies  of  a 
report  from  the  Straits  Times  of  the  same  day,  entitled  "Mr.  Spencet 
Pratt'a  Serenade,"  with  a  view  to  its  communication  to  the  press,  has 
been  received  and  considered. 

By  Department's  telegram  of  the  17th  of  June  you  were  instracted 
to  avoid  unauthorized  negotiationa  with  the  Philippine  insurgents. 
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The  reasons  for  this  instraction  were  conveyed  to  yoa  in  my  No.  78  of 
the  IGth  of  June,  by  which  the  President's  views  on  the  subject  of  your 
relations  with  General  Agninaldo  were  fntly  expressed. 

The  extract  now  communicated  by  you  from  the  Straits  Times  of  the 
9th  of  June  has  occasioned  a  feeling  of  disquietude  and  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  some  of  your  acts  may  not  have  borne  a  significance  and  pro- 
duced an  impression  which  this  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
regret. 

The  address  presented  to  you  by  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  Filiiiinos  who 
gathered  about  the  consulate  discloses  an  understanding  on  their  part 
that  the  object  of  Admiral  Dewey  was  to  support  the  cause  of  General 
Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  ultimate  object  of  our  action  is  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines  "  under  the  protection  of  the  ijnited 
States." 

Your  address  does  not  ropol  this  implication,  and  it  moreover  repre- 
sents that  General  Aguinaldo  was  "  sought  out  by  you,"  wliereas  it  had 
been  the  understanding  of  the  Department  that  you  received  him  only 
upon  the  request  of  a  British  subject  named  Bray,  who  formerly  lived 
in  the  Philippines.  Your  further  reference  to  General  Aguinaldo  as 
"  the  man  for  the  occasion,"  and  to  your  "bringing  about"  the  "  arrange- 
ment" between  "General  Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey  which  has 
resulted  so  happily,"  also  represents  the  matter  in  a  light  which  causes 
apprehension  lest  your  action  may  have  laid  the  ground  of  future  mis- 
understandings and  complications. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  has  not  caused  the  article  to  be 
given  to  the  press,  lest  it  might  seem  thereby  to  lend  a  sanction  to 
views  the  expression  of  which  it  had  not  authorized. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

William  R.  Day. 


[CanedeiiUBl,] 

Mr.  Pratt  to  Mr.  Moore. 

No.  240.]         Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  July  S,  1898. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  learned  from  reliable 
private  sources  that  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  who,  on  his  return  home  from 
Mecca,  stopped  over  in  Singapore,  where  he  still  remains,  has  nego- 
tiated or  is  in  the  way  of  negotiating  for  the  transfer  of  the  protectorate 
of  his  territory  in  the  Philippines  from  Spain  to  British  North  Borneo, 
to  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  it  is  adjacent. 

This  would  seem  to  have  special  significance  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  I  have  considered  that  you  might  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  investigation. 

After  the  Sulu  war  of  1876,  it  will  be  remembered,  Spain's  suzerainty, 
hitherto  disputed,  was  formally  admitted  by  the  Sultan  and  recognized 
by  both  England  and  Germany  in  the  protocol  signed  by  the  powers  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1877. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  E,  Spenoek  Pbatt, 

VniUd  States  Consul- General. 
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Mr.  Prntl  to  Mr.  Day. 

lCQnfii)™tlal.l 

No,  250,]         Consulate  (iENERAL  of  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  .July  i?S,  1898. 

Sill:  I  liave  the  lioiior  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  instruc-tioii 
No.  78,  of  the  Kttli  ultimo,  in  reply  to  my  ilispatcb  No.  112,  of  the  28th 
of  April  last,  reporting  iny  proceedings  in  brinjiing  togetherthe  insur- 
gent leader,  Gen.  Emilio  Agaiualdo,  and  Admiral  IJewey  before  the 
hitter's  departure  for  Manila, 

I  have  carefully  considered  your  observutious  upon  my  action  in  this 
matter  and  beg  to  repeat  what  I  have  stated  in  my  Jator  dispatches  on 
tlie  same  subject,  that  1  declined  even  to  discuss  with  General  Aguinaldo 
the  question  of  the  future  |)olicy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  Philippines,  that  I  held  out  no  hopes  to  him  of  any  kind,  committed 
the  Government  in  no  way  whatever,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  coTifl- 
dences,  never  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  tho  Government  would 
cooperate  with  him — (leneral  Aguinaldo — for  the  furtherance  of  any 
plan  of  bis  own,  nor  that,  in  accepting  hia  said  cooperation,  it  would 
consider  itself  pledged  to  recognize  any  political  claims  which  he 
might  pnt  forward. 

i  have  the  honor,  etc.,  E.  SrEKCEB  Pratt, 

United  Statas  Consul- 6 (m-eral. 

Mr.  Vridlcr  to  Mr.  Pratt. 

No.  flO.]  Dri'aktment  of  State, 

Washington,  Awijmt  2, 18.98. 
Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No,  235  and  No.  236 
of  .lune  t!0  and  21, 18!)8,  concefning  the  Philippine  insurgents  and  your 
actiou  regarding  them. 

In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the  Department's  instruc- 
tions No,  78  of  June  IG  and  No.  87  of  July  30,  1898,  as  well  as  to  the 
coiiclnding  paragraph  of  your  No.  236,  wherein  you  say  that  you  are 
not  having  nor  do  you  propose  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the 
Philippine  in.surgents, 

liespectfully,  yours,  TnoR.  W,  Ciiiuler, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Moore. 

No.  20.]  Consulate  of  tub  United  States, 

Amoy,  China,  July  8, 1898. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  few  facts  and  voniments  on  con- 
ditions i)revailing  here  which  are  suggested  by  the  supposition  that  our 
Government  contemplates  talcing  charge  of  the  Philippines,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently.  If  the  information  I  oH'er  is  already  in  your 
possession,  then  this  dispatch  can  be  of  no  service. 

There  is  a  large  Chinese  population  in  the  Philippines,  who  constitute 
the  most  intelligent  class  of  common  laborers,  as  well  as  many  wealthy 
merchants.  It  is  estimated  that  over  90  per  cent  of  these  are  from 
Amoy  and  speak  the  Amoy  dialect.  There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
between  Amoy  and  Manila,  and  the  traffic  both  in  passengers  and 
fieight  ia  an  important  industry. 

The  Spanish  Government  maintains  a  consulate  at  Amoy  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  looking  after  this  trade   with  the  I'hilippines,  and  it  ia 
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given  ont  here,  I  am  iLformed,  that  the  consulate  will  he  closed  and 
the  affairs  turned  over  to  a  merchant  as  boou  as  the  islands  pass  from 
Spanish  control. 

The  largest  British  firms  here  inform  me  that  Amoy  is  the  most 
important  Chinese  port,  so  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  and 
that  should  we  retain  them  the  business  in  this  consulate  will  increase 
many  fold. 

It  would  under  such  conditions  bo  inimical  to  our  interests  for  any 
other  nation  to  secnre  any  exclusive  rights  in  this  province,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy.  It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  Japan  is  now 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  the  mines  of  this 
province.  These  include  large  wal  fields  near  Anioy,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive deposits  of  lead,  iron,  and  pi-ecions  minerals.  These  coal  fields 
are  not  yet  worked.  TheJapanese  recently  secured  a  concession  on  the 
island  of  Amoy,  which  is  to  he  developed  in  the  interest  of  her  Formosa 
trade.  She  has  within  a  year  let  the  contracts  for  buildings  to  the 
extent  of  70,000  yen,  and  many  moves  which  have  attracted  my  atten- 
tion confirm  tlie  rumor  that  she  has  in  view  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  and 
iron  and  lead  of  the  sorroundiug  mountains. 

Amoy  has  probably  the  finest  harbor  in  southern  China,  which  is 
also  taken  into  consideration. 

The  leading  British  merchant  here,  Mr.  Francis  Cass,  who  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  frequently  acted  as  American  vice-consul,  and 
whose  knowledge  Is  extensive  and  Judgment  good,  thinks  these  are 
facts  which  should  be  considered  in  the  event  America  retains  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Amoy's  tra<le  with  the  United  States  leads  that  of  all  other  China 
ports,  and  is  chietly  in  the  hamla  of  the  British,  The  entire  community 
is  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  the  Manila  trade  passing  under  our 
control.  80  enthusiastic  are  they  that  every  possible  demonstration 
of  good  will  has  been  resorted  to.  On  July  4  every  American  flag 
which  they  could  secure  was  hoisted  over  their  commercial  houses  dur- 
ing the  entire  day,  and  every  firm  called  at  the  consulate  to  express 
congratulations.  The  German  firms  were  scarcely  less  cordial  in  their 
congratulations.  They  have  suffered  in  their  extensive  trade  with  the 
Philippines  because  of  certain  annoying  regulations,  and  realize  that 
if  put  upon  a  similar  fair  basis  to  that  now  prevailing  with  the  United 
States  great  good  will  result. 

Not  knowing  whether  these  facts  are  known  in  the  Department  or 
not,  I  refrain  from  further  details  until  I  know  your  pleasure. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

A.  BURLINGAMB   JOHNSON, 

United  i^tutes  Consul. 


Singapore,  June  30,  1896. 
To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

YouE  ExcELLBNCV:  Confirming  my  letter  of  20th  instant,  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  inclose  acover  just  received  from  General  Aguinaldo, 
the  Philippine  insurgent  leader,  with  instructions  to  forward  it  byfirst 
mail  to  Your  Excellency. 

In  the  letter  which  General  Aguinaldo  writes  me  he  states  that  ho 
incloses  a  telegram  which  he  desires  me  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency, 
but  both  this  and  other  documents  I  regret  to  say  have  been  extracted 
from  the  cover  during  transit. 

The  envelope  arrived  here  with  the  side  torn  away  and  a  note  written 
on  the  same  by  your  consul-general  in  Hongkong,  through  whom  it  was 
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forwarded,  that  it  had  been  received  in  bad  coiiditioQ  from  H.  Iff.  S. 
Linnet. 

I  have  taken  steps  to  find  the  missing  document,  whicli  will  be  for- 
warded to  Your  Excellency  if  the  search  proves  successful, 
1  have  the  honor,  etc., 

Howard  W.  Beat. 


[TranBlation.) 

Cavitb,  June  10, 1898. 
To  the  President  of  the  Jtepuhlic  of  the 

Great  N^ortk  American  Nation. 

Dear  and  Honored  Sir:  Icometogreetyou  with  the  most  tender 
ettusiou  of  ray  soul,  and  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and  sincere  grati- 
tude, in  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Philippine  peo[)le,  lor  the  efficient 
and  disinterested  protection  which  you  have  decided  to  give  it,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  cruel  and  corrn]>t  Spanish  domination,  as  you  are 
doing  to  the  equally  unfortmnite  Cuba,  which  Spiiiu  wishes  to  see  anni- 
hilated rather  than  free  and  independent,  giving  her,  to  quiet  her  and 
to  cicatrize  the  deep  wounds  made  in  her  heart  by  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted upon  her  children,  a  false  autonomy,  of  whicli  one  bold  blow  of 
the  Governor  General  may  deprive  her  immediately,  as  she  has  no 
colonial  army  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  almost  sovereign  i>owers 
of  tliat  supreme  authority. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  am  always  frank  and  open,  I  must  express  to 
you  the  great  sorrow  which  all  of  ns  Filipinos  felt  on  reading  in  the 
Times,  a  newspaper  of  the  greatest  circulation  and  rei)utation  in  the 
whole  world,  in  its  issue  of  the  5th  of  last  month,  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  you,  sir,  will  retain  these  islands  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
and,  if  Spain  fails  to  pay  the  indemnity,  will  sell  them  to  a  European 
power,  preferably  Great  Britain ;  but  we  found  a  palliative  to  our  sor- 
row in  the  improbability  and  suddenness  of  that  statement,  as  common 
sense  refuses  to  believe  that  so  sensible  a  public  man  as  you  would 
venture  to  make  an  assei-tiou  so  contrary  to  common  sense,  beforeevents 
are  entirely  consummated,  as  you  well  know  that  if  God  favors  the 
triumph  of  your  arms  to-day,  to-morrow  He  may  defeat  them  and  give 
the  victory  to  Spain,  and  because  such  an  assertion  is  not  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  which  you  make  a  boast  toward  this  unfortunate 
people,  which  has  been  groaning  for  more  than  three  centuries  in  the 
clutches  of  a  nation  which  has  for  its  shield  (emblem)  the  Hon,  one  of 
the  ferocious  animals,  although  she  displays  it  as  a  symbol  of  nobility, 
which  she  certainly  does  not  possess,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed 
to  your  noble  and  generous  sentiments  to  wish  to  sell  these  ishiuds  to 
a  European  power  such  as  England,  thereby  making  us  pass  under  the 
domination  of  that  nation,  which,  although  it  has  a  truly  liberal  gov- 
ernment, partakes  none  the  less  of  the  nature  of  a  tyranny  as  it  is 
monarchical. 

Oh,  sir,  you  are  greatly  injured  by  this  statement,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  diplomatic  trick  invented  by  the  friends  of  Spain 
to  induce  us  to  help  her  by  using  this  vile  slander  which  has  been 
hurled  against  you  to  arouse  our  hostility  to  that  powerful  nation  over 
whose  destinies  you  happily  preside. 

The  Philippine  people,  however,  have  not  given  credit  to  that  awk- 
wardly invented  fable,  and  have  seen  in  your  nation,  ever  sinc«  your 
fleet  destroyed  in  a  moment  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was  here,  in  spite 
of  its  being  assisted  by  the  guns  of  their  two  forts,  the  angel  who  is 
the  harbinger  of  their  liberty;  and  they  rose  like  a  single  wave  when, 
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as  soon  as  I  trod  these  sLores,  I  addressed  them  to  gain  them  over; 
and  they  captured,  within  the  period  of  ten  dayn,  nearly  the  whole 
garrison  of  this  Province  of  Cavit«,  in  whose  port  I  have  my  govern- 
ment— by  the  consent  of  the  a<lmira1  of  your  triumphant  fleet — aa  well 
as  the  garrison  of  the  adjoining  Province  of  Bataan,  together  with  the 
governors  and  officials  of  both  provinces;  and  my  valiant  hosts  are 
now  besieging  Manila,  the  capital,  on  the  south  and  east,  while  ray 
forces  in  the  Province  of  Buiacan,  which  adjoins  this  province  on  the 
north,  and  the  chief  town  of  whieh  is  likewise  being  besieged  by  them, 
nearly  surround  Manila  on  the  north- 
Such  is  the  astonislilng  triumph  which  this  suffering  people  has 
gained  in  a  few  days  over  the  conquering  race  whose  traditional  valor, 
of  which  ii  is  continually  bragging,  has  been  humbled  on  these  battle- 
fields and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  great  terror;  and  a  people  of  such 
warlike  qualities,  which  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  civilized,  as  nearly 
two  thirds  of  them  can  react  and  write,  and  aa  tLey  have  in  their  midst 
many  men  of  high  attainnients  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  should  not  be 
sold  as  if  it  were  a  lamb  to  b©  sacrificed  and  exploited  for  the  greed  of 
another  nation. 

I  close  by  protesting  once  and  a  thousand  times,  in  the  name  of  this 
people,  which  knows  how  to  fight  for  its  honor  by  means  of  its  impro- 
vised warriors  and  artillery  men,  against  the  statement  published  by 
the  Times,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  blot  in  history  upon  its 
glorious  name;  a  people  which  trusts  blindly  in  you  not  to  abandon  it 
to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  but  to  leave  it  free  and  independent,  even  if 
you  make  peace  with  Spain,  and  I  offer  fervent  prayers  for  the  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  your  powerful  nation,  to  which  and  to  you  I 
shall  show  unbounded  gratitude,  and  shall  repay  with  interest  that  great 
obligation. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Emilio  Aguinaldo. 


Consulate-General  of  the  United  Stat]':s. 

Ilonglonff,  Au^vat  4,  1898. 
Sm:  By  request  I  have  the  honor  to  couhrm  the  following  telegram 
sent  you  on  the  2d  instant; 


D  Pllilippin 

I  may  add  in  explanation  of  this  telegram  that  there  is  a  large 
colony  of  woalthy  Filipinos  who  have  been  driven  out  of  Manila,  and 
the  bulk:  of  whose  fortunes  have  been  confiscated,  resident  here.  They 
are  people  of  education  as  well  as  wealth,  and  tbey  are  Intensely  loyal 
to  the  United  States.  The  Cortes  family  are  particularly  so,  and  they 
have  contributed  money  liberally  to  aid  Aguinaldo  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  fighting  for  annexation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  Naturally  I  sympathize  with  them  in  their  desire  to  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  have  advised  them  that  you  would  give 
their  cablegram  your  kindly  consideration, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROUKSEVELLB   WlLDMAN, 

Conaul-QffneraL 
Hon.  MiRcus  Hanna, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington. 
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STATEMENT  OE  MAJ,  GEN,  WESLEY  MEERITT.  V.  8.  A.,  OCTOBER  4, 
1898,  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  PEACE  COMMISSION  AT 
PARIS,  AND  ACCOMPANYING  PAPERS. 


Commissioners  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  October  4, 1898. 

Gen.  Wosloy  Merritt  appeared  before  the  Commission, 

The  first  matter  offered  waa  a  coiiiinunication  from  Gen.  F.  V. 
Greene,  U,  S.  V.,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary, 

Mr.  Day.  What  have  you  to  say,  General,  as  to  the  qnaIifi.eation8, 
knowledge,  and  ability  of  General  Greene  to  speak  on  this  subject? 

General  JIbrritt.  This  communication  was  written  without  a 
knowledge  on  his  part  that  it  would  be  laid  before  the  Commission, 
BO  he  probably  expresses  himself  a  little  more  strongly  than  he  would 
if  he  knew  he  was  talking  to  you  gentlemen  having  this  matter  \v 
charge.  I  consider  his  views  exceedingly  good,  and  they  are  sup 
ported  by  the  views  of  the  others  who  have  reported  on  the  different 
subjects  mentioned  there,  and  I  can  say  that  generally  they  are  all 
men  of  ability  and  men  whose  views  would  have  a  great  deal  of  weight 
with  me. 

Mr.  Fbye.  What  experience  has  General  Greene  had? 

General  Mebkitt.  In  what  direction? 

Mr.  Frye.  In  any  direction  as  an  investigator?  He  was  in  Russia 
a  while? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,8ir;  and  wrote  the  best  and  most  authentic — 
the  best  received — book  on  the  Russian-Turkish  war  published  yet. 
He  is  a  man  who  reads  a  great  deal,  quite  a  student,  a  very  bright 
man. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  he  a  Regular  Army  ofBeer? 

(General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  graduated  from  the  Academy,  I  think 
in  1867,  and  has  since  that  time  been  instructor  of  engineering  at  the 
Academy  and  was  when  I  knew  hiiu — while  I  commanded  at  the 
Academy,  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Reid.  What  opportunities  has  he  had  for  observation  in  the 
Philippines? 

General  Merritt.  He  went  at  the  same  time  I  did  and  left  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  out  on  the  lines  all  the  time,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  investigating  with  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  He 
knew  some  of  the  ranking  oflcers,  although  he  did  not  know  Agui- 
naldo  nor  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  It  was  part  of  my  policy 
that  we  should  keep  ourselves  aloof  from  Aguinaldo  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, because  we  knew  trouble  would  occur  from  his  wanting  to  go  to 
Manila  at  the  time  of  its  surrender. 

Mr.  Frye.  He  is  a  gentleman  on  whose  judgment  you  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  reliance? 

General  Meriu'IT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  General  Greene  get  to  tiio  Philippine 
Islands? 

General  Merritt.  He  got  there  abont  the  middle  of  .liily. 

The  Chairman.  And  left  aboat  what  time? 

General  Merritt.     The  latter  part  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  Your  army  occupied  Cavite  and  vicinity? 

General  Merritt.  When  General  Greene  got  there  he  was  put  at  once 
beyond  Aguin.ildo'a  headquarters  at  Baeii,  on  the  beach  and  opposite 
Manila,  where  he  established  his  lines.  When  I  got  there  I  found  the 
insurgents  were  holding  the  lines  in  front  of  him,  and  I  directed  him, 
peaceably  if  he  could  and  if  not  by  force,  to  get  his  lines  in  front,  so 
there  would  be  no  mixture  of  troops.  It  was  ratlier  an  anomalous 
condition,  and  the  general  in  command  there  agreed  to  take  part  of 
the  lines 

The  Chairman.  Tiie  insurgent  general? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir,  Geneva!  Greene  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them  in  moving  aronnd  his  lines  and  prospcclii iij;;  in  other  directions 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  the  interior  of  the  country? 

General  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  in  Manila? 

General  Merritt.  About  two  weeks;  from  the  13th  of  August  to 
the  29th  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  principal  means  of 
information  as  to  the  character  and  needs  of  the  people? 

General  Merritt.  His  means  of  information? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Merritt.  Merely  the  contact  that  wouhl  naturally  occur 
from  an  active  man  moving  around  and  seeing  more  or  less  of  them 
and  hearing  them  talk. 

The  Chairman.  Principally  with  the  insurgents? 

General  Merritt.  As  well  as  the  British  and  other  foreign  residents 
and  some  few  Spaniards. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  occupied  Manila? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir.  Before  that,  of  course,  it  was  mainly 
the  insurgents  and  snch  English  as  came  out  to  visit  us. 

After  the  reading  of  General  Greene's  statement  General  Merritt 
made  the  following  Btateraent: 

Gteneral  Mekeitt.  I  would  add  to  my  remarks  in  regard  to  Genera! 
Greene's  report  that  immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  Manila  I 
appointed  General  Greene  chief  of  the  bureaus  of  collection.  He 
occupied  a  position  in  Manila  whicii  waa  analogous  to  the  position  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  United  States,  and  in  that  way 
he  got  a  good  deal  of  information,  which  came  to  liim  from  different 
sources. 

In  that  connection  it  might  be  remarked  that  Augustino,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General up  to  the  5th  of  August,  borro^ved  from  the  Philippiiio 
ISank  in  Manila  12,000,000,  and  thoy  liave  nothing  to  show  for  it  nor 
no  piace  to  be  repaid  from.  We  had  to  bolster  up  the  bank  in  order 
to  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces.  There  would  have  been  a  run  on  it 
at  once;  but  the  otlier  banks,  the  Hongkong  and  English  banks — all 
managed  by  Englishmen — stepped  in  and  said  they  would  guaranty 
the  payment  of  bills  by  this  Filipino  bank  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
I  think  $200,000,  and  we  transacted  business  with  them  through  the 
custom-house  the  same  as  the  other  banks.  Of  course  when  they 
arrive  at  that  limit  we  will  have  to  have  additional  security  or  the 
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bank  will  have  to  be  closed.  For  a  while  we  protected  it  by  closing 
it  and  putting  a  guard  over  it. 

The  statement  of  Major  (and  Dr.)  Bournes  was  read  by  the  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Frte.  Please  make  a  statement  about  him,  General. 

General  Meeritt.  He  was  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  when  the  expedition 
started.  I  had  an  interview — he  came  to  me  at  Governors  Island — 
and  I  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else  who 
had  applied  to  go  as  interpreter  that  I  got  the  War  Department  to 
appoint  him  a  surgeon  in  the  service,  and  I  sent  him  ahead  with  Gen- 
eral Greene.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  there  three  or  more  years — 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  there  longer  than  the 
date  he  gives  in  his  report — is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  knows 
the  different  languages  of  the  islanders,  talks  with  them  fluently, 
knows  Spanish  and  English  of  course;  and  his  views,  while  modestly 
put,  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Are  wo  to  understand  that  he  had  a  three  years' 
residence  in  the  islands— the  Philippine  Islands? 

General  Mereitt,  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  there  as  a  naturalist  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman,  Had  been  on  the  other  islands  from  Luzon? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  Iloilo  and  Mindanao,  and  some  others 
perhaps.  Major  Bournes  is  a  very  intelligent  and  very  honest  man. 
I  place  more  weight  to  his  views  than  any  other  man  I  know  of, 
because  he  has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  judge,  and  he  states  his 
views  mildly. 

Mr.  Rbid.  He  h^  had  longer  experience  than  others? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  statement  of  Maj.  J.  L.  Bell,  major  of  engineers,  was  then  read 
by  the  secretary. 

General  Merritt.  Major  Bell  vrns  an  officer  on  my  staff,  and  went 
out  there  before  I  did,  conducted  the  secret  service,  and  was  very 
active.  He  moved  around  in  the  insurgent  lines,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  Spanish  lines,  though  I  forbade  his  being  disguised  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  All  the  risk  he  took  was  as  an  officer  of  the 
army.  He  knows  the  army  and  navy  officers  from  Aguinaldo  down, 
and  had  frequent  conferences  with  him  and  his  officers.  His  report 
■  relates  more  particularly  to  the  situation  as  regards  the  Filipino 
army. 

Major  Bell  got  his  ijiformation  before  I  arrived  there  and  at  the 
time  I  was  there.  I  think  he  exaggerates  the  number  of  troops  and 
arms  they  have  for  the  service.  The  largest  estimate  outside  of  his 
has  been  15,000  guns— small  amis.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
insui^ents  have  that  many.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  lost  quite  a  number  of  arms  because  of  the  desertion  of  the 
natives  whom  they  armed,  have  more  arms  than  troops  there.  They 
surrendered  22,000  stands  of  arms  of  the  latest  patterns  and  millions 
of  cartridges. 

Mr.  Rbid.  Mausers? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  and  others. 

Mr.  Frye,  To  us? 

General  Mereitt.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  claimed  to  surrender  14,000 
soldiers,  but  up  to  the  time  I  left  we  could  not  count  more  than  eight 
or  ten  thousand,  and  that  is  probably  about  the  number. 

Mr.  Gray.  Spanish  soldiers? 

General  Merritt.  Yea,sir;  except  two  regiments,  who  were  natives. 
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They  wanted  to  dismiss  the  natives  and  send  them  off,  tut  I  objei'tod 
to  tiat  and  said  they  had  armed  them  and  must  treat  the  native*  as 
the  Spaniards. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  soldiers? 

General  Me ERITT,  In  the  city's  difEerent  convents.  We  made  them 
vacate  the  barracks  and  nsed  them  for  our  own  troops.  They  are  in 
the  public  squares,  chui'ches,  convents,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  In  and  about  Manila? 

General  Mebeitt.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr,  Geat.  Under  guard? 

General  Merritt.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Gray.  Under  parole? 

General  Mbrrttt,  No,  sir;  they  would  not  take  parole.  I  believe 
there  is  something  in  tbe  Spanish  military  regulations  that  makes  it 
capital  punishment  for  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  take  parole. 

Mr,  Davis.  Under  any  circumstances? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  so  they  told  me.  They  consider  it  a 
breach  of  honor,  and  they  are  liable  to  trial  by  court-martial,  and  the 
officers  subject  to  capital  punishment  if  they  did  it.  I,  however,  made 
them  promise  for  themselves  and  their  men,  and  sign  a  roll,  that  they 
would  not  take  up  arms  during  this  war  against  us;  but  that  was 
scarcely  necessary,  for  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  their  doing  so. 
They  surrendered  all  their  arms  except  the  side  arms  of  the  officers. 

Mr,  Rehj.  Are  they  well  behaved? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  the  officers  were  a  little  bumptious  at 
first.  They  would  march  around  the  stre-ets  with  their  side  arms,  and 
it  created  some  httle  friction,  and  I  had  a  letter  written  to  General 
Arderius,  and  said  that  it  would  look  better  if  they  discarded  their 
arms  and  did  not  parade  the  streets  so  much,  and  that  had  the  desired 
efEect,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  since.  I  did  not  exact  it  in  the 
note,  but  I  would  have  done  so  if  necessary. 

The  next  statement  was  that  of  Admiral  Dewey,  dated  August  29, 
1898,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

During  the  reading: 

Mr.  Feyb.  Is  there  anything  more  recent  from  Admiral  Dewey  than 
that? 

General  Merritt.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  dis- 
patch sent  by  him  in  reply  to  a  question  propounded  from  Washington. 

Mr,  Gray.  Is  not  3,000,000  an  overestimate  of  the  population  of 
the  Island  of  Luzon? 

General  Merkitt.  I  think  not;  they  generally  put  it  larger. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  first  stated  by  Admiral  Dewey  at  825,000. 
Do  you  know  how  he  got  that  estimate? 

General  Merritt.  I  do  not. 

After  the  reading  of  Admiral  Dewey's  statement: 

The  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  about  Admiral  Dewey's  views. 
He  selects  the  Island  of  Luzon  as  the  one  to  be  obtained.  Do  you 
understand  that  that  is  Admiral  Dewey's  view? 

General  Mebritt.  I  understand  the  question  was  asked  from  Wash- 
ington, "  If  we  took  but  one  island,  which  is  the  best  to  seize  upon?" 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  aside  from  that  question,  what 
Admiral  Dewey's  view  is  as  to  taking  one  island,  or  all  the  islands? 

General  Merritt.  I  do  not.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  taking  the  entire  archipelago;  but  J  would  not 
so  state  it. 

The  Chaqulan.  You  never  heard  him  say  so? 
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General  Merritt.  We  liftve  talked  the  matter  over  many  times, 
but  I  would  not  state  that  lio  expressed  himself  in  this  way,  aa  I  might 
talk  to  this  commission. 

Mr.  Bbid.  This  statement  was  made  in  reply  to  a  question  asking 
wliich  island  would  be  best  to  retain  if  only  one  was  kept? 

Genera!  Mb RRirr.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  naturally  selects  the  larfrest  and 
most  populous.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  him  after  read- 
ing this  dispatch,  or  I  wou!<l  have  asked  him  to  express  himself  iu 
tliat  regard.  He  told  me  that  reply  was  to  a  question  from  Wash- 
ington asking.  If  wo  retained  oniy  one  island,  which  is  the  better  one 
to  retain? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  question  in  June? 

General  Mbbritt.  I  think  he  said  his  telegram  in  June  referred  to 
the  capacity  of  the  natives  to  govern  themselves  as  compared  with 
tlie  Oubans. 

The  next  statement  was  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  L.  Jewett, 
judge-advocate,  U.  S.  V. 

Before  it  was  read  General  Merritt  said: 

I  think  you  will  not  find  miich  in  what  Colonel  Jewett  says.  He 
was  fv  gentleman  highly  recommended  to  me  from  Indiana  as  judgc- 
advotate,  and  I  appointed  him,  although  he  did  not  know  enough 
aljout  the  business  to  give  him  charge  of  the  whole  business;  anil  I 
gave  him  something  to  occupy  him.  He  was  very  anxious  to  come 
here,  and  wanted  me  to  ask  Washington  to  send  liim,  but  he  does  not 
know  very  much,  and  his  views  are  not  worth  much.  lie  intimates 
he  knows  a  good  deal,  but  does  not  give  it  in  his  sLal-ement. 

The  statement  was  then  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  next  statement  was  that  of  Mr.  Andr6,  Belgian  consul  at 
Manila. 

Eef  ore  it  was  read : 

General  Merkitt.  That  is  rather  important.  The  man  is  an  inte'.- 
ligent  man.  He  expresses  himself  very  poorly  in  English,  and  I  have 
tried  to  have  his  report  corrected  to  an  extent,  but  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  He  is  very  earnest  in  hoping  that 
the  Spanish  will  be  excluded  and  the  Filipinos  not  allowed  to  govern 
themselves,  but  some  government  established  there  which  will  protect 
the  merchants  and  business  men.  It  might  be  remarked  that  he  is 
largely  interested  in  business  matters,  and  has  been  there,  I  think, 
for  about  fourteen  years;  is  quite  a  wealthy  man,  and  gives  his  views 
from  that  standpoint. 

The  statement  was  then  read  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Frye.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

General  Merritt.  lie  is  quite  a  young  man.  He  tells  me  he  has 
been  there  fourteen  years.  He  states  his  ease  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  rich  merchant.  He  does  not  sign  hiras'jlf  as  the  Belgian 
consul,  because  he  said  he  could  not  do  so,  but  he  gives  his  statement 
as  his  personal  opinion.  He  seems  to  think  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  a  crusade  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

Mr.  Gray.  Where  is  this  Belgian  consul  resident? 

General  Merritt.  In  Manila. 

The  next  paper  consisted  of  correspondence  between  General  Ander- 
son and  General  Aguinaldo. 

Before  it  was  read : 

General  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Commission  will  be  inter- 
ested in  that.  It  is  correspondence  between  General  Anderson  and 
Aguinaldo,  and  relates  largely  to  Aguioaldo's  growing  views.     The 
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whole  correspontlenco  was  deprecated  by  Admiral  Dewey  before  I  got 
there,  and  I  suppressed  the  whole  thing  after  I  arrived,  because  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  make  any  promises  to  the  insurgents 
or  act  in  any  way  with  them. 

The  correspondence  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Fkyb.  In  obtaining  supplies  in  what  money  did  you  pay? 

General  Merritt.  The  money  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Frye.  Mexican  silver? 

General  Merritt,  Yes,  sir.  With  reference  to  the  last  letter  i-cad, 
that  letter  and  one  other  letter  received  from  Aguinaldo,  which  has 
been  mislaid  aiid  which  I  can  not  reproduce,  I  ma^^e  no  reply  to,  except 
to  tell  him  he  must  withdraw  his  forces  outside  those  limits. 

The  commission  he  refers  to  was  brought  to  me  by  General  Ander- 
son. Ho  asked  me  if  I  would  tallt  to  them,  and  I  said  I  would.  It 
was  a  few  days  after  the  surrender,  and  I  received  them  at  my  head- 
quarters in  Manila,  and  they  agreed  the  insurgents  should  withdraw 
outside  any  lines  I  might  designate.  I  detailed  two  ofiflcers,  General 
Greene  and  General  MacArthur,  to  designate  a  line  in  red  pencil,  and 
gave  it  to  them  on  a  map,  and  told  them  I  should  insist  on  the  with- 
drawal of  ills  troops.  It  took  in  part  of  the  lines  Aguinaldo's  troops 
had  occupied  previous  to  our  getting  there,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
enforce  a  proper  status  between  the  insurgents  and  our  own  forces  and 
to  keep  them  out  of  Manila. 

Before  that  time,  rather  early  after  my  arrival  there  at  Manila,  I 
had  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  of  the  possible  trouble  tlmt 
might  arise  with  the  insurgents,  and  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
whether  I  should  consider  them  as  enemies  and  treat  them  accordingly 
in  such  case.  To  that  request  I  had  no  reply,  and  the  consequence 
was  I  had  to  mix  diplomacy  with  force  in  order  to  avoid  a  tilt  with 
tliem.  I  knew,  if  bloodshed  was  oneo  had,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
an  amicable  status  there,  and  to  that  end  I  was  careful  only  to  enforce 
that  which  was  proper  and  which  I  conceived  must  bo  executed  in 
order  to  have  my  troops  fully  occupy  the  ground  we  had  taken.  In 
his  letters  to  General  Anderson  he  speaks  of  concessions  they  made 
there  in  the  occupation  of  lines.  They  did.  I  told  General  Greene — 
gave  him  the  instructions — to  try  to  get  these  positions  by  an  amicable 
arrangement  if  possible,  but,  if  necessary,  to  report  the  faot  to  me, 
and  I  should  use  force  to  secure  them.  At  the  time  I  wont  there  I 
found  we  had  no  lines,  no  base  upon  wliieh  to  approach  Manila.  The 
insurgents  had  their  pickets  to  the  front  of  ours,  and  our  main  guard 
was  in  the  rear  of  their  main  guard,  and  I  gave  General  Greene  orders 
to  change  that  status,  which  he  did,  and  purely  by  arrangement  with 
that  general  of  whom  Major  Bell  speaks  as  being  a  very  sensible  fel- 
low and  a  good  fellow.  It  appears,  when  the  request  was  made  of 
him,  he  corresponded  with  Aguinaldo,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Rbid.  Do  you  think  any  danger  of  conflict  is  now  reasonably 
remote? 

General  Merritt.  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  conflict  as  long  as 
these  people  think  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  possession  there. 
If  they  imagine,  or  liear  from  any  source,  that  the  Spaniards  are  to 
be  reinstated  there,  I  think  they  will  be  very  violent. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  do  you  mean  by  "there"? 

General  Merritt.  I  mean  at  Manila;  in  the  military  lines;  in  the 
positions  they  held. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  United  States  should  acquire  even  the 
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island  of  Luzon  and  set  up  there  its  own  government,  do  you  think 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  would  submit  to  it? 

General  Mbrritt.  On  the  island  of  Luzon  alone? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  taking  that  now  under  consideration  only. 

General  Mereitt.  Only  with  the  understanding  that  eventually  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  Filipinos,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States 
vacating. 

Mr.  Davis.  Suppose  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  should  take  Luzon,  all  the  Philippines,  or  a  part,  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty,  paying  no  attention  to  the  insurgenla,  how  would  that  be 
taken  by  Aguinaldo? 

General  Mbrkitt,  I  think  Aguinaldo  and  his  immediate  following 
would  resist  it,  but  whether  he  could  resist  to  any  extent  I  do  not 
know,  because  his  forces  are  divided.  I  believe  that  as  matters  go 
on  Aguinaldo  will  lose  more  or  less  of  his  power  there.  This  oppo- 
sition he  speaks  of  in  the  last  letter  read  on  the  part  of  his  chiefs 
arises  principally  from  this  fellow  Pelo  (?),  who  is  an  insui^eut  and  a 
freebooter  and  a  very  bad  man,  and  he  is  only  favorable  to  Aguinaldo 
as  long  as  Aguinaldo  heads  a  war  party  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  in  for  booty? 

General  Mbrritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Uniled  States  should  say  that  we  shall  take 
this  country  and  govern  it  our  own  way,  do  you  think  they  would 
submit  to  it? 

General  Mbrritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  Aguinaldo? 

General  Mbrritt.  Aguinaldo  without  his  party  would  not  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Fryb.  Suppose,  by  treaty,  we  take  Luzon  alone  and  establish 
our  Government  there,  raise  our  flag  there,  give  to  the  people  the 
freedom  from  taxation  and  other  burdens,  from  slavery,  etc.,  that 
we  give  to  our  own  people,  howlong,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  before 
there  would  be  insurrections  in  all  these  other  islands  we  have 
returned  to  Spain  or  that  Spain  retains? 

General  Mbrritt.  These  other  islands,  as  Dr.  Bournes  and  this 
Andr6  point  out,  are  scarcely  in  revolt  against  Spain  now.  Whether, 
resulting  from  example  in  Luzon,  they  would  be  incited  to  insur- 
rection is  a  question.  Aguinaldo  is  the  head  and  front  of  the 
insurrection  so  far  as  it  extends. 

Mr.  Fryb.  Suppose  we  had  the  possession  as  I  suggest,  with  a  good 
government  as  I  suggest,  the  knowledge  of  whieli  would  be  in  time 
conveyed  to  these  other  islands,  that  these  people  in  Luzon  were  so 
much  better  off  than  they  were,  do  you  think  the  natives  of  Luzon 
would  abstain  from  sending  filibustering  expeditions  and  inciting 
rebellion  in  these  other  islands? 

General  Merritt.  I  think,  as  Major  Bell  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
a  good  many  of  these  insurrectionists  who  like  the  business  because 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  something  to  gain  in  the  way  of  booty. 

Mr.  Feye.  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  retain  Luzon,  and  the  other 
islands  remain  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  we  should  be  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  a  conflict  with  Spain? 

General  Mbrritt.  I  think  so,  unquestionably. 

Mr,  Davis.  I  did  not  understand  the  Geneml  to  answer  (dearly  the 
first  question,  which  was  that  if  we  should  set  up  a  government  in 
Luzon  which,  by  its  fairness,  would  invite  comparison  with  that  of 
Spain,  what  would  those  other  islands  do  about  it? 
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General  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  enough  ftboiit  those  other  islands 
to  yive  an  opiniuti, 

Mr.  Gray.  Are  they  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  difference? 

General  MiCRRirr.  I  doubt  if  they  are,  because  they  are  not  mnch 
on  the  seaeoast,  and  they  do  not  know  much  about  it.  As  Senator 
I'Vye  suggest!,  filibustering  expeditions  might  be  raised  at  Luzon. 

Mr.  Gray.  Suppose,  by  final  treaty  with  Spain,  we  shouhl  abandon 
Luzon  and  all  the  Philippines,  exacting  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  guaranties  as  we  should  think  necessary,  and  abandon  them 
entirely,  reserving  only  a  coaling  station,  perhaps ;  what  do  you  think 
they  would  do  about  it? 

General  Merritt.  I  think  in  the  island  of  Luzon  they  would  fight 
to  the  bitter  end.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  them,  intelligent 
men,  who  said  their  lives  were  nothing  to  them  as  compared  with  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  getting  rid  of  Spanish  government. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  Spain  would  be  able  to  reduce  them? 

General  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  Do  you  think,  in  the  event  of  such  an  abandonment,  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  set  up  a  self-government? 

General  Merritt.  It  woiild  take  time  to  do  it.  Thoy  would  have 
to  be  educated  up  to  it.  They  want  a  protectorate,  but  tliey  do  not 
exactly  understand  what  that  means.  Tlieir  idea  is  that  they  should 
collect  the  revenues  and  keep  them  in  their  treasury,  and  that  we 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  array  and  a  navy  there 
for  their  protection,  which  is  the  kind  of  a  protectorate  they  would 
like  very  much. 

Mr.  Fryb.  I  suppose  their  idea  of  government  la  practically  derived 
from  the  Spaniards? 

General  Merrfft.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  they  desire  is  a  government  for  their  benefit, 
maintained  and  paid  for  by  us? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  understand  that  condition  of  slavery  prevails 
which  is  described  in  that  letter  rea<l? 

General  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  as  described  by  Mr.  Andre. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  Admiral  Dewey  had  sailed  away  after  accomplishing 
that  naval  achievement  and  left  this  people  as  he  found  them,  except 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  island  as  to  Spanish  supremacy  and 
their  ability  to  suppress  the  rebellion? 

General  Merritt.  If  the  Spaniards  had  replaced  their  fleet  with 
another,  I  do  not  believe  the  revolutionists  could  liave  taken  Manila. 
Along  the  bay  it  is  30  miles,  17  by  water,  an<l  the  coast  shows  the 
evidences  of  where  the  Spaniards  have  used  the  guns  of  their  fleets, 
riddled  the  houses  with  shells,  and  prevented  the  insurgents  from 
appioaching  the  town;  and  the  insurgents  would  have  been  driven  to 
approach  the  town  from  the  interior,  where  the  Spanish  troops  were 
concentrated  against  tliem.  It  was  only  after  the  destruction  by 
Dewey  of  the  fleet  and  his  occupation  of  the  bay  that  these  people 
surrounded  the  place  and  held  their  positions  and  took  possession  of 
the  waterworks,  wliich  tliey  held  for  some  two  or  tlirce  months.  For 
two  months,  perhaps  three  months,  the  water  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  town. 

Mr.  Reid.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  supply? 

General  Merritt.  Very  good. 
T  p 34 
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Mr.  Reid.  Good  aquediicta,  and  from  a  stream? 

General  Meeritt.  Yes,  sir;  fresh  wator  from  a  stream  in  the 
mountains. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  troops,  in  your  opinion,  mil  be  necessary  to 
administer  tlie  government  of  this  island — to  secure  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government  there? 

General  Merritt.  From  20,000  to  25,000  would  be  necessary  at  first. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  after  that? 

General  Merritt.  Afterthattheymightbeverymatorially  rednced, 
because  you  could  get  natives  into  the  occupj-ing  forces  there  w!io 
would  make  perfectly  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  Fryb.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  get  natives  to  enlist,  and  whether  Agiiinaldo  could  not  be  given  a 
command? 

General  M.errit'i'.  Perfectly  so,  perfectly. 
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Greene,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  V 374 

IJoiirns,  Frank  S. ,  major  and  chief  surgeon o"^ 

Bell,  J.  F„  major  of  Engineers 3'S 

Dewey,  Rear-Admiral  George  ,.- - -  ''™ 

Jewett,  Cliarles  L.,  lieutenant-oolonel,  jn<lge-iidvocatu |iB5 

Belgian  consul  at  Manila °°^ 

COBEESPONDKNCE  WITH  GENERAL  AOUINALDO. 

Anderson,  Gen.  T.  M.  (July  4)  Advises  commanding  general  Philipirine 
forces  of  the  entire  synipathy  with  the  United  btates  of  the  native 
people  of  tlie  iKlands.  Desires  amioable  relations  with  the  jieople  and 
their  cooperation.  It  will  he  necessary  to  occiipy  the  town  of  Cavite 
as  a  base  of  operations,  but  no  interfei'enoe  wll  be  made  -witli  the  func- 
tions or  privileges  of  General  Aguinaldo  or  the  ether  native  citizens. 
Asks  that  the  officers  of  the  insurg<int  forces  be  instnioted  not  to  inter- 
fere with  United  States  ofBcers  in  the  performance  of  their  dntiea  in 
Cavite- - --- -,- ;-      °^ 

Aguinaldo,  General.  (July  5)  Expresses  gratitude  to  General  Anderson  for 
Ihe  sympalhy  of  the  United  States.  Has  already  ordered  noninterfer- 
ence with  United  States  ofhcers.  Asks  that  he  be  informed  of  any  mis- 
condtictof  any  of  his  people - o™ 

Anderson,  General.  (July  6)  Acknowledges  letter  of  Bth  instant  trom 
Sefior  Aguinaldo,  commanding  Pliilippuie  forces,  and  says  he  is  anxious 
to  come  to  a  definite  understanding.  Expects  large  addition  to  lus 
forces,  and  will  need  more  camping  room.  Is  anxious  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict of  authority,  but  must  have  place  for  landing  of  supplies  and  storing 

Jones,  Majorand' Quartermaster.  (July  17)  Informa  General  AJiuinaldo 
that  the  second  expedition  of  United  States  troops  (five  to  seven  thousand 
men)  will  encamp  in  vicinity  of  Pai'anaqne.  Certain  assistance  will  be 
required  in  the  way  of  horses,  etc.  Payment  will  be  made  forthis.  Sup- 
plies must  be  had  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  seize  them.  Bequest  made 
by  General  AjJiiersoii's  direction - ---- 5"' 

Memorandum.  (July  17)  Ghmeral  Againaldo  and  secretary  called  upon 
General  Anderson  to  say  that  two  Americans  assaming  to  be  officers  had 
called  and  presented  a  letter,  as  to  which  he  requested  a  statement 
whether  it  was  authorized - ■--      '■™3 

Anderson,  General.  (July  19)  Acknowledges  letter  of  General  Agniii.alibi 
of  the  18th  instant,  and  returns  thanks  for  the  offer  of  assistance.  Says 
there  will  be  no  confiscation  of  property,  and  that  a  fair  compensation 
will  be  given  for  all  supplies _ w^  -  \y --- -^  i,-      °^^ 

Anderson,  General.  (July  19)  Introduces  to  General  Agnmaldo  Maj.  J.  f. 
Bell,  and  aska  that  he  be  afforded  every  facility  for  obtaining  mforma- 
tion-__ - 303 
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Pag". 

Ani3erf(oij,  General.  (July  31)  Aslo  passes  and  anch  otter  assistance  aa 
practicable  be  given  Lient.  B.  J.  Bryan  and  party  for  reconnoitering  the 
country _ 393 

Anderson,  General.  (July  32)  Replies  to  letter  of  Gteneral  Aguinaldo  in 
regard  to  property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio.  The  property  in  question  will 
be  held  snbject  to  investigation.  Has  no  authority  to  recognize  tbe 
assnniption  of  dictatorsliip  by  Agranaldo. 303 

Anderson,  General.  (July  38)  Advises  (Jeneral  Aguinaldo  of  his  request 
of  three  weeks  ago  as  to  the  necessity  of  means  of  transportation  for  the 
American  army,  and  to  which  he  has  hitherto  received  no  response. 
Makes  requisition  for  500  horses,  50  oson,  and  ox  caits.  If  Agninaldo 
can  not  secure  these,  requisition  wUl  have  to  he  made  directly  upon  the 
people 894 

Aguinaldo,  General.  (July  34}  Replies  to  Gieneral  Anderson's  strictures 
as  to  seizure  of  a  storehouse  of  Antonio  Osorio  in  Cavite.  Says  he  came 
from  Hongkong  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  making  common  cause 
with  the  Spanish  against  the  United  States.  He  then  proclaimed  himacjf 
dictator  and  estahliaheda  revolutionary  government,  which  exisis  to-day. 
While  such  government  has  not  been  recognized  by  foreign  powers,  he 
expects  the  United  States  will  look  upon  it  with  greater  benevolence  than 
any  other  nation.  Considers  it  inadvisable  for  United  States  troops  to 
be  landed  in  places  conqtiei'ed  by  Filipinos  from  the  Spanish  without 

Erevions  notice  to  him.  Such  act  might  be  misunderstood  hy  the  people. 
J  well  aware  of  what  he  and  his  people  owe  to  Admiral  Dewey,  but 
very  anxious  to  prevent  foreign  intervention  prejudicial  to  the  United 
States  OS  well  as  to  the  native  population  of  the  Philippines 394 

Aguinaldo,  General  (July  34).  States  that  he  misunderstood  the  desires  of 
the  United  States  forces  before,  but  now  he  will  assist  in  supplying  aU 
requisitions  for  transportation  necessities  if  given  reasonable  notice 3D5 

Anderson,  Genei-al.  B«fers  to  letter  of  34th  instant  of  SeSor  Aguinaldo, 
touching  the  property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio.  Advises  him  that  same 
has  been  refen-eit  to  General  Merritt  (July  37) 89S 

Anderson,  General.  Acknowledges  General  Agninaldo's  letter  of  S6th  as 
to  the  cattle,  horses,  etc.  Eegrets  misunderstanding,  but  was  informed 
that  nothing  could  he  snpplied  except  by  order  of  Aguinaldo.  The  United 
States  quartermaster  wUl  establish  a  depot  near  the  American  camp  and 
will  receive  and  pay  for  all  snpplied.  This  communication  bears  date 
July  24 806 

Anderson,  General  (July  37).  Transmits  last  letter  he  received  from  insur- 
gent chief,  dated  Bacood,  July  34.  Also  submits  entire  correspondence 
of  insurgent  chief , 897 

Anderson,  General  (July  37).  With  a  view  to  obtain  information  as  to 
approaches  to  Manila,  requests  Aguinaldo  to  g^ve  the  officers  making 
reconnoLssance  all  possible  assistance 397 

Aguinaldo,  General  {August  1).  Informs  Consul  Williams  that  he  ia 
impressed  by  the  note  of  July  8,  and  thanks  him  for  kind  words  therein. 
Thinks  the  islands  will  be  in  effect  one  of  the  richest  and  pleaaantest 
countries  of  the  globe  if  the  capital  and  industry  of  North  Americans 
come  to  develop  the  soil.  In  rMerence  to  annexation,  does  not  think  hia 
people  can  be  made  to  believe  this.  Makes  suggestions  as  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  people  and  desires  that  Mr.  Williams  inform  Washington  that 
the  Filipinos  have  abandoned  savagery,  etc 397 

Aguina'do,  General  (August  14)  to  General  Anderson  with  regard  to  his 
being  allowed  to  enter  Manila,  and  the  desirability  of  preventing  conflict 
between  the  two  forces,. _ __.      399 

Aguinaldo,  General  (August  13)  to  General  Anderson  in  reference  to  diffi- 
culties between  Filipino  forces  and  American  forces,  and  the  strict  orders 
he  gave  his  chiefs  to  preserve  great  respect  for  American  foivses 399 

Memtt,  General,  With  regard  to  a  memorandum  from  Gieneral  Aguinaldo 
addressed  to  General  Anderson  which  purports  to  contain  a  statement  of 
certain  desires  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos.  Seta  forth  concessions  which 
will  be  granted  Filipinos  aft^"  certain  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Dated  August  20 400 

Aguinaldo,  General.  (August  21.)  Agrees  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
suburbs  to  the  line  indicated  by  General  Merritt  if  the  within  promises 
and  conditions  are  agreed  to. 400 
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A-gninaldo,  General.  (August  34.)  Telegram  to  General  Merrilt  m  regard 
to  the  deatb  of  ao  American  soldier  at  Cavite.  Promises  full  investiga- 
tion, but  IB  of  ttie  opinion  that  his  people  are  not  responsible  for  uio 
trouble 401 

Merritt,  General.  Ijetter  to  Aguinaldo  acknowledging  commnnication  of 
Slst  instant.  Refers  him  to  Admiral  Dewey  in  regard  to  protection  of 
American  squadron.    Promises  good  will  of  American  people  - ,.      401 

Merritt,  General.  (AngUBt  25.)  Eejily  to  telegram  from  Aguinaldo  dated 
Augnst  34.  Thanks  him  for  notifying  him  so  promptly  and  trusts  that 
harmony  will  prevail 4(J2 

Aguinaldo,  General.  (Aogust  27.)  Is  aurpriBed  that  the  General  thinks  Ma 
commissioners  comn»itted  themselves  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  outside  the  line  designated.  Is  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  friendship 
everything  not  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Philippine's  city.  Compre- 
hends inconvenience  of  a  double  occnpation  of  the  city.  Asks  that  the 
aid  of  the  FUipinos  be  not  made  Ught  of  and  promises  to  withdraw  hia 
troops  to  certain  lines.  Does  not  bflieve  that  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions propoaed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  riglita  of  the  city.  Is  forced 
to  insist  upon  the  said  conditions  to  quiet  the  grumblings  of  his  chiefs 
and  soldiers,  who  Lave  already  sacrificed  much 403 
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By  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  U,  8.  V. 

If  the  United  States  evacuate  these  islands,  anarchy  and  civil  wiit 
will  immediately  ensue  and  lead  to  foreign  intervention.  U'he  insur- 
ftents  were  furnished  arms  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Navy  prior 
to  our  arrival,  and  we  can  not  ignore  obligations,  either  to  the  insur- 
gents or  to  foreign  nations,  which  our  own  acts  have  imposed  upon  us. 
'I'he  Spanish  Government  is  completely  demoralized,  and  Spanish 
IKiwer  is  dead  beyond  possibility  of  resurrection.  Spain  would  be 
unable  to  govern  these  islands  if  we  surrendei-ed  them.  Spaniards 
i  ndividually  stand  in  great  fear  of  the  insurgents.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment is  disoi'ganized  and  their  treasury  bankrupt,  with  a  large 
lloating  debt.  The  loss  of  property  has  been  great.  On  the  other 
liaiid,  the  Filipinos  can  not  govern  the  country  without  tlie  support 
of  some  strong  nation.  They  aelinowledge  this  Uiemselves,  and  say 
their  desire  is  for  independence  under  American  protection ;  but  they 
have  only  vague  ideas  as  to  what  our  relative  positions  would  be — 
^'hat  part  we  should  take  in  collecting  and  expending  the  revenue 
ami  administering  the  government. 

The  hatred  between  the  Spanish  and  natives  is  very  intense  and 
can  not  he  eradicated.  The  nati\'<^s  are  all  ftojnan  Catholics  and 
devoted  to  the  churcli,  but  have  bitter  hatred  for  monastic  orders — 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Recollects.  They  insist  that  these  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  or  they  will  murder  them.  These  friars  own  the 
gr<;ater  part  of  the  land,  and  have  grown  rich  by  oppressing  the  native 
husbandmen.  Aguuialdo's  army  numbers  10,000  to  15,000  men  in 
vicinity  of  Manila,  who  have  arms  and  ammunition,  but  no  regular 
organization.  They  receive  no  pay,  and  are  held  together  by  hope  of 
booty  when  they  enter  Manila.  They  are  composed  largely  of  young 
men  and  boys  from  surrounding  country,  who  have  no  property  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  a  civil  war.  Aguiualdo  has  two  or  tlu'co  ships,  and 
is  sending  amied  men  to  the  northern  portions  of  Luzon  and  to  other 
islands.  TheSpaniards  there,  being  cut  off  from  communication  with 
Manila  and  Spain,  can  not  be  reenforced. 

The  result  will  be  an  extension  of  the  civil  war  and  f  uither  de.struc- 
tion  of  property.  There  are  in  Manila  itself  nearly  200,000  native 
Filipinos,  among  whom  are  lai^e  numbers  with  more  or  less  Spanish 
and  Chinese  blood  who  are  men  of  character,  education,  ability,  and 
wealth.  They  hate  tfie  Spanish,  are  unfriendly  towaid  other  nations, 
and  look  only  to  America  for  assistance.  They  are  not  altogetlier 
ill  sympathy  with  Aguinaldo,  fearing  the  entry  of  his  army  into 
Manila  almost  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  fear  it.  They  say  Aguinaldo 
is  not  fltted  either  by  ability  or  experience  to  be  the  head  of  a  native 
government,  and  doubt  if  he  would  be  elected  President  in  an  honest 
Section.     Principal  foreign  interests  here  are  British,  and  their  feel- 
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ing  is  cnaninioua  hi  favor  of  Americaa  oeeiipation.  Tliey  have 
already  forwarded  a  memorial  to  their  Government  asking  for  it  as 
the  only  way  to  protect  life  and  property. 

Altogether  the  situation  here  is  somewhat  similar  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1878,  and  Egypt  in  1882,  and  the  only  practicable 
solution  seems  to  he  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  adopted  in 
those  cases.  The  length  of  our  occupation  would  depend  on  eireum- 
atanees  as  developed  in  the  future,  but  should  be  determined  solely 
in  our  discretion  without  obligation  to  or  consultation  with  other 
powers.  This  plan  can  only  bo  worked  out  by  careful  study  by  the 
Paris  Commission,  and  they  should  have  advice  and  full  information 
from  some  one  who  has  been  here  during  our  occupation  and  thor- 
oughly understands  the  situation.  It  is  not  understood  in  America, 
and  unless  properly  dealt  with  at  Paris  will  inevitably  lead  to  future 
complications  and  possibly  war. 

The  currency  of  the  country  is  silver.  The  Mexican  dollar  is  pre- 
ferred, and  worth  about  47  cents  gold,  but  the  gold  dollar  will  not 
buy  in  labor  or  merchandise  any  moie  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  gold  basis  for  currency  would  ruin  any 
business  in  the  islands. 

The  total  revenue  is  about  817,000,000  Mexican,  derived  about  35 
per  cent  from  customs,  50  per  cent  from  internal  taxes,  and  15  [ler 
cent  from  state  lottery  and  sale  of  monopolies.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  internal  revenue  comes  from  poll  tax  or  cedula,  which  is  very 
unpopular.  The  country  was  self-supporting  and  free  of  debt  until  the 
insurrection  broke  out  about  two  years  ago,  but  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  war  have  disorganized  finances.  There  is  abonded  debt.  Series  A, 
$15,000,000  Mexican,  held  in  Spain,  for  which  the  colony  never  received 
any  consideration,  and  another  debt.  Series  B,  same  amount,  which 
was  forced  on  the  people  here,  and  the  validity  of  which  is  open  to 
question.  Both  debts  are  secured  by  first  liens  on  custom-house 
receipts,  but  tliis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  respected. 


Manila,  Philippinic  Islands,  August  S9,  180S. 
Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S,  A., 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following : 

Although  the  Island  of  Luzon  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  group, 
and  likewise  the  most  important,  tliere  are  others  of  great  importance, 
especially  from  the  commercial  view-point.  Tlio  most  important  of 
these  are  known  as  the  Visayas,  and  include  the  islands  of  Panay. 
Negros,  Zebu,  Samar,  Loyte,  Masbate,  Romblou,  Tablas,  and 
Cibuyan. 

The  Island  of  Zebu,  on  which  the  City  of  Cobu  is  situated,  is  almost 
entirely  under  cultivation,  there  being  but  little  of  the  original  for- 
ests to  he  found.  Here  are  cultivated  sugar,  to  a  limited  extent 
hemp,  Indian  corn,  and  otlier  products.  Ilere,  likewise,  are  found 
mines  of  coal  and  deposits  of  petroleum,  both  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Panay,  on  which  the  city  of  lioilo,  the  second  port  in  commercial 
importance  in  the  islands,  is  situated,  is  also  well  under  cultivation, 
there  being  biit  few  places  in  the  northwest  and  west  still  covered 
with  forests.     Both  of  these  islands  are  inhabited  by  the  Visayan  race, 
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all  of  whom  have  adopted  Christianity  and  all  of  whom  are  under 
tribute  to  Spain. 

The  island  of  Negros,  situated  between  tliese  two  islands,  is  also  of 
great  importance  from  an  agricultural  view-point.  There  still  extsita 
in  tlie  interior  of  this  island  a  great  amount  of  forests,  and  some  of 
the  tribes  in  the  intei-ior  have  never  been  made  tributory  to  Spain. 
It  is  a  great  sugar-producing  island,  almost  all  of  the  lowlands  near 
the  coast  being  under  cultivation. 

Samar  and  Leyte,  to  the  east,  are  not  so  well  developed,  but  a  great 
deal  of  hemp  of  the  best  quality  is  produced  thei'c,  the  most  of  wliieh 
finds  its  way  to  markets  by  way  of  Manila,  although  some  is  shipped 
from  Cebu.  Most  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  three  islands  first 
mentioned  is  marketed  at  Iloilo. 

1'he  smaller  islands  mentioned — Masbate,  Romblon,  Tables,  and 
Cibuyan — are  of  more  importauee  as  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle, 
the  island  of  Masbate  being  especially  noteworthy  for  this.  The 
products  of  the  islands  just  mentioned  are  marketed  almost  entirely 
in  Manila.  All  of  the  people  in  tliese  islands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  mentioned  in  the  interior  of  Negros,  are  docile,  well  disposed, 
and  easily  managed.  1'hey  are  somewhat  less  enei^etic  than  the 
Tagologs  of  Luzon,  and  have  never  been  involved  in  the  Insurrections 
occurring  in  these  islands,  to  my  knowledge,  except  in  Cebu  in  1896, 
and  then  through  the  influence  of  Tagologs  sent  there  for  the  purpose 
of  stin-ing  up  the  insurrection. 

Mindanao,  Baailan,  and  the  Sulu  group  are  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  Malay  tribes  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  inte- 
rior of  tlie  great  island  of  Mindanao  has  never  been  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  important  Spanish  towns  on  this  island  are  loeated 
on  the  Bcacoast  and  are  inhabited  largely  by  the  emigrants  from  the 
other  islands. 

The  Sulu  group  has  recently  been  brought  under  partial  control  of 
Spanish  authority,  but  as  yet  the  inhabitants  do  not  pay  tribute  to 
Spain,  or  at  least  they  did  not  up  to  the  year  of  1893. 

The  island  of  Palawan,  on  the  west,  is  almost  entirety  undeveloped, 
there  being  jierhaps  a  half  dozen  small  Spanish  towns  aiong  the  sea- 
coast  on  either  side.  The  most  important  settlement  is  at  Puerto 
Princesa,  where  there  is  a  fine  harbor.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  known  as  Tageannas,  a  Malay  tribe  just  being  brought  under  the 
Influence  of  Spanish  methods. 

The  Caliainianea,  northeast  of  Palawan,  are  inhabited  by  the  same 
tribe,  but  more  emigrants  are  found  her©  than  in  Palawan.  Cattle 
are  shipped  from  here  to  Manila,  grazing  being  the  principal  industry. 

The  large  island  of  Mindoro,  ,just  south  and  west  of  Luzon,  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped,  there  being  but  a  few  Spanish  towns  along  the 
coast.  I'he  few  agricultural  products  of  this  island  are  almost  entirely 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  the  principal  exports  being 
jungle  products,  such  as  rattan  and  woods.  The  sago  palm  grows 
abundantly  throughout  this  island,  and  sago  flour  is  the  principal 
breadstufE  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  interior.  This  island  is 
supposed  to  contain  iai^e  deposits  of  coal,  and  I  myself  at  one  time 
found  outcroppings  indicating  a  coal  deposit  at  a  place  within  easy 
communication  of  the  seacoast. 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Luzon  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say 
much,  as  it  is  the  best-known  island  of  the  group.  Large  areas  are 
under  cultivation  and  large  areas  are  still  covered  with  the  primeval 
forests.     The  majority  of  the  people  have  been  christianized  and  are 
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undei  the  control  of  Spain,  but  many  tribes  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains have  never  been  influenced  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
produets  of  the  island  are,  as  known  varied — sugar,  hemp,  tobacco, 
chocolate,  and  coffee  being  the  important  ones. 

As  is  probably  well  known  to  you,  the  foreste  of  the  Philippines 
produce  most  valuable  woods  in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  These 
have  never  been  properly  cared  for  or  developed,  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions and  hindrances  of  the  Spanish  law.  This  same  applies  to  all 
industries  in  the  Philippines. 

In  regard  to  the  people  of  the  entire  archipelago  and  the  feasibility 
of  bringing  them  under  our  control,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  I  gave  to  you  before  we  left  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
the  masses  of  the  ppople  will  accept  our  government  as  soon  as  they 
understand  the  form  of  government  that  we  would  offer.  The  people 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  controlled  by  proper  raetliods,  the  essence 
of  which  can  be  expressed  in  two  words— justice  and  firmness. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  and  this  is  backed  by  the  statements  of 
many  intelligent  natives  and  half -casts  with  whom  I  have  talked,  that 
the  Philippine  native  will  accept  merited  punishment  without  com- 
plaint and  without  the  feeling  of  injury  having  been  done  him. 

I  still  believe  that  if  a  few  of  the  ambitious  chieftains  now  in 
control  of  the  insurgent  army  coiild  be  disposed  of,  the  masses  of 
the  people  could  be  handled  without  difficulty.  At  the  present  it  is 
my  opinion  that  these  chieftains  find  themselves  in  a  difHcult  po.si- 
tion  on  account  of  the  promises  made  to  their  followers  in  regard  to 
looting  Manila,  said  promises  being  so  far  unfulfilled.  Their  troops 
have  been  serving  up  to  the  present  time  almost  without  remunera- 
tion, promises  being  made  that  their  reward  would  come  when  Manila 
capitulated. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  talk 
with  natives  and  half-castes,  both  in  the  insurgent  territory  and  in 
Manila.  I  find  that  many  of  them  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
an  American  government,  and  many  of  them  are  very  anxious  that 
we  should  take  full  possession  of  the  islands.  Many  others  hold  to 
the  desii'e  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  for  a  Philippine  government  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  These  people  express  themselves 
as  being  confident  of  their  own  ability  to  govern  the  islands.  Many 
of  these  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  experiment  had  been  tried, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  government  would  be  a  success,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  have  to  take  hold  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  for  several  reasons :  First,  because  the  only  example 
of  government  ever  seen  by  these  people  is  that  given  by  Spain,  and 
they  would  naturally  follow  quite  closely  the  methods  heretofore  pur- 
sued; second,  lack  of  unity,  not  only  among  the  important  men  here 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  but  likewise  on  account  of  lack  of  union  and 
full  understanding  with  the  various  other  races  of  the  archipelago, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Visayas  of  the  central  islands;  third, 
because  of  the  three  other  elements  in  the  islands— the  uncivilised  hill 
tribes,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  south,  and  the  Chinese  residents 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  islands. 

The  feeling  existing  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents can  be  seen  any  day,  by  anyone  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to 
notice  it,  in  the  streets  of  Manila.  The  Chinese,  being  naturally  more 
industrious  and  more  thrifty  than  the  Filipinos,  usually  succeed  bet- 
ter, the  result  being  a  feeling  of  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos.     I  know  from  observation  that  this  racial  feeling  would 
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be  very  hard  to  overcoine,  as  between  the  Catholic  Filipinos  and 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  south  questions  would  constantly  arise 
difficult  of  adjustment  by  any  but  a  third  and  stronger  party. 

In  regard  to  the  hill  tribes,  or  what  are  called  savage  tribes,  I  have 
observed  in  various  parts  of  the  island  that  they  are  illtreated, 
imposed  upon  in  every  way,  and  generally  considered  to  be  of  a  very 
inferior  race,  to  be  treated  without  consideration  by  the  Catholio 
natives. 

Another  reason  for  supposing  that  difficulty  would  arise  in  case 
of  self-government  is  the  jealousy  among  the  chieftains  themselves. 
These  observations  have  been  made  since  my  arrival  here,  and  aro 
substantiated  by  conversations  w-ith  many  natives  and  half-castes. 
They  themselves  state  that  as  soon  as  a  Filipino  is  appointed  to  office, 
such  as  lieutenant  or  captain,  or  to  a  higher  rank,  he  immediately 
considers  himgelf  far  above  his  fellow-Filipinos,  treats  them  with 
severity  and  disdain,  and,  in  short,  attempts  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  methods  pursued  by  Spanish  oflleials  in  their  treatment 
of  the  natives.  I  have  definite  information  also  that  at  least  three  or 
four  of  the  leading  men  of  the  provinces  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Manila  are  not  at  all  in  liarmony  with  those  in  authority  around 
Manila.  Ail  of  these  conditions  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  bring 
about  a  distressing  condition. 

The  only  point  on  which  all  the  natives  and  half-castes  I  have 
talked  with  agi-ee  is  that  they  will  never,  so  long  as  they  have  arms, 
ammunition,  or  men,  submit  again  to  Spanish  authority.  Their  bit- 
terness of  feeling  against  the  Spaniards  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
This  fact  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  know. 

The  feeling  against  the  monastic  orders  is,  as  you  know,  not  against 
the  church  itself,  as  they  are  all  good  Catholics  and  wish  well  toward 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  bitterness  is  directed  against  all  the  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  monastic  orders,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
only  work  here  is  missionary,  scientific,  and  educational.  Even  the 
most  rabid  among  them  have  expressed  to  me  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Jesuits. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  as  rich  and  productive 
islands,  with  as  good  climate  and  as  good  natural  advantages,  as  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  tropics. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  these  opinions  are  only  my  per- 
sonal opinions,  founded  upon  extensive  observations  in  these  islands 
and  comparison  with  other  tropical  regions  which  I  have  visited,  I 
give  them  to  you  in  obedience  to  your  request,  and  whether  they  prove 
to  be  right  or  wrong  I  can  only  assure  you  that  they  are  my  honest 
convictions,  and  founded  only  upon  personal  observations  made  dur- 
ing a  three  years  and  a  half  residence  in  these  islands. 

From  a  personal  interest  in  such  matters  I  have  always  talked  freely 
with  the  people  of  whatever  place  I  have  visited,  not  expecting  that 
my  views  would  be  needed  in  any  such  emergency.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  main  they  are  fairly  accurate,  and  that  my  estimate 
of  the  people  and  of  the  islands  and  their  resources  is  not  far  amiss. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Fkank  S.  Bourns, 
Major  and  Chief  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 
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[HoadqnartorB  Unitoil  Staf^e  Bipaditionary  Forces  and  Dopartment  ot  the  Padflc-Offloe  of 
Military  InforaiaUon,] 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  dugttst  S9,  1898. 
Miij.  Gen.  Wesley  MERRirr,  U.  S.  A., 

Manila.,  PhUippine  Islands. 

Sir:  Parauant  to  your  verbal  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  following  facts  and  opinions: 

In  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  La  Laguna,  about  600 
Spaniards  are  besieged  by  insurgents. 

Albay,  held  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  forces,  number  not  known, 
is  also  besieged  by  insurgents. 

All  the  Spanish  in  the  Province  of  Tayabas  have  just  been  captured 
by  insurgents,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and 
other  property. 

The  Spanish  still  hold  Daet,  the  capital  of  Camai'ines  Norte,  and 
Nueva  Caceres,  the  capital  of  Camarines  Sur,  but  both  places  are 
besieged  by  insui^ents. 

The  four  provinces,  Llocos  Sur,  Lloeos  Norte,  Isabella,  and  Cagayan 
are  still  in  the  possession,  of  the  Spanish,  but  400  insurgents  have 
been  dispatched  to  attack  the  Spanish  in  Uiese  provinces. 

About  250  Spaniards  hold  Morong,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name. 

There  is  one  company  of  Spanish  infantry  in  Yap,  the  capital  of 
Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  troops  in  Cebu, 
Iloilo,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao. 

The  island  of  Mindoro  and  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Pampangas, 
Paiigasenan,  Bulacan,  La  Union,  Tayabas,  Bataan,  Zanbales,  Tarlac, 
and  Cavite  (all  in  the  island  of  Luzon)  are  iinder  the  control  of  insur- 
gents. 

Concerning  the  insurgents  now  under  arms  and  about  the  city,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  count  or  estimate  their  number  for  several 
reasons:  Fii-st,  they  are  being  continually  sent  away  to  other  prov- 
inces; second,  many  of  them  have  laid  aside  their  arms  temporarily 
to  raise  crops  for  their  families.  As  the  organization  is  very  loose,  no 
captain  knows  the  exact  number  of  his  following.  No  reports  have 
ever  been  made  to  Genera!  Aguinaldo,  The  closest  estimate  that  can 
be  made  of  the  available  armed  insurgent  force  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  arms  recently  captured  from  the  Spanish  militia,  from  the 
arsenal  at  Cavite,  from  Spaniards  captured  in  battle,  and  bought  from 
Jackson  and  Evans.  Together  with  the  number  it  is  fair  to  estimate 
were  in  the  hands  of  Filipinos,  who  got  tliem  in  previous  insurrection, 
this  foots  up  about  40,000,  as  follows: 

From  militia _ -. 13,000 

From  arsenal 2,500 

From  Jackeon  and  Evans_ _.,    2,000 

From  Spanish - _ 8,000 

In  hands  of  Filipinos  (about) _ 15,000 

Total- 39,500 

From  this  number  there  should  probably  be  deducted  several  thou- 
sand guns  recaptured  by  the  Spanish  and  turned  ia  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  proclamation  offering  $50  and  amnesty  to  each  insurgent 
who  would  come  in  and  give  himself  and  his  rifle  up  to  the  Spaniards. 

It  ia  assumed  that  every  Filipino  who  has  a  gun  is  ready  material 
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for  an  armed  insurrectionist,  providing  sufficient  provocation  exists 
to  appeal  to  tlie  resentuioiil  o£  all. 

Aguinaldo's  following,  however,  is  not  so  great,  nor  can  all  of  those 
who  are  under  arms  he  considered  equal  in  loyalty  to  their  chief. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  them,  and  General  Aguinaldo 
is  just  now  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  con- 
trol over  his  loosely  organized  forces.  He  has  certain  men  among  hia 
leaders  who  are  dishonest  and  unworthy,  and  are  now  guilty  of  con- 
duet  which  seriously  reflects  upon  the  character  of  the  insurgent. 
This  is  well  known  to  General  Aguinaido,  but  he  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it,  because  he  realizes  that  an  effort  to  do  so  would  be  an  end  of 
their  subordination  to  him. 

Concerning  the  capacity  of  the  B'ilipinos  to  govern  themselves,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  previously 
expressed,  that  they  are  unfit.  I  wish  my  opinion  might  be  other- 
wise, for  I  prefer  to  believe  them  capable  of  self-government.  There 
are  a  number  of  Filipinos  whom  I  have  met,  among  them  General 
Aguinaido  and  a  few  of  his  leaders,  whom  I  believe  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  fully  capable  of  self-government,  and  the  main  reliance 
for  small  official  positions  and  many  larger  flnes  would  be  upon  people 
who  know  no  standard  of  government  other  than  that  the  Spaniards 
have  furnished.  Their  sense  of  equity  and  justice  seems  not  fully 
developed,  and  their  readiness  to  coerce  those  who  come  under  their 
power  h^  been  strongly  illustrated  in  this  city  since  our  occupation. 
A  regularly  organized  system  of  blackmail  has  been  instituted  under 
the  guise  of  making  subscriptions  to  the  insurgent  cause.  None  of 
this  money  ever  reaches  the  treasury  of  the  so-called  Filipino  govern- 
ment, but  is  doubtless  divided  among  the  petty  chiefs  who  assume  to 
authorize  subordinates  to  collect  it. 

The  Filipinos  themselves,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are 
daily  terrorized  and  interfered  with  by  small  bands  of  marauding 
insurgents,  who  molest  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  booty, 

Aguinaido  has  in  Hongkong  about  $300,000  and  in  Bacoor  about 
$220,000  of  public  funds.  He  has  commissioned  an  agent  to  purchase 
all  the  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  found  in  Manila,  and  a  lot  more  in  China 
and  Japan.  He  has  a  cartridge  factory  at  Imus  capable  of  working 
400  people.  He  proposes  soon  to  move  his  headquarters  to  Malolos, 
on  the  railroad,  north  of  Manila  and  only  about  thirty  minutes'  ride 
from  tlie  city. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  what  Aguinaido  and  his  leaders 
will  resist  any  attempt  of  any  government  to  reorganize  a  colonial 
government  here.  They  are  especially  bitter  toward  the  Spaniards, 
but  equally  determined  not  to  submit  any  longer  to  being  a  colony  of 
any  other  government.  What  they  would  like  best  of  all  would  be  a 
Filipino  republic  with  an  American  protectorate,  for  none  realize  their 
inability  more  clearly  than  they  to  maintain  a  republic  without  pro- 
tection of  some  stronger  power.  Though  they  would  prefer  protec- 
tion from  America,  they  would  accept  it  from  any  government  save 
the  Spanish. 

Aguinaido  has  not  a  universal  following  among  the  Filipinos. 
Though  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  leader  there  is  at  present 
among  the  Filipinos,  there  are  many  of  the  wealthiest,  most  promi- 
nent, and  most  influential  Filipino  citizens  who  do  not  follow  him  and 
would  not  vote  for  him   as  president  of  their  own  free  wiU  aJid 
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accord.  The  native  population  of  Manila  are  generally  opposed  to 
insurreetioni  st  a. 

A  number  of  the  rich  and  prominent  Filipino  citizens  hare  told  lue 
that  if  the  United  States  would  govern  this  country  for  one  year  Agui- 
naldo's  following  would  so  dwindle  that  he  would  have  no  army  left. 

All  the  people  except  the  Spaniards,  foreign  residents  and  natfves 
alike,  (eel  that  a  native  government  would  be  better  than  the  contin- 
uation of  Spanish  rule;  and  I  guess  it  would,  for  nothing  could  possi- 
bly be  worse  than  the  Spanish  regime  as  it  has  long  existed  here. 
There  is  a  very  respectable  and  considerable  number  of  Spaniards 
who  openly  condemn  the  corruption  that  has  existed  under  Spanish 
dominion,  and  doubtless  many  more  would  so  express  themselves  if 
they  dared. 

Aguinaldo  has  recently  sent  all  of  his  adjutants  (eight  in  number) 
into  the  city  and  assigned  them  regular  districts,  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  observe  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  interference  with 
citizens  by  members  of  the  insurrectionary  forces.  He  is  anxious  to 
maintain  the  best  appearance  and  credit  for  his  waning  cause. 

It  is  openly  asserted  by  many  of  his  sympatliizers  tiiat  some  of  his 
agents  are  collecting  subscriptions  with  a  view  of  running  away  into 
the  mountains  with  sufficient  cash  to  maintain  themselves  in  ease. 
No  one  is  better  aware  of  all  these  facts  than  Aguinaldo  himself,  and 
realizing  that  he  was  lining  instead  of  gaining  ground  he  has  recently 
called  into  counsel  a  number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  Filipinos,  who 
have  never  allied  themselves  with  his  cause  and  at  least  one  of  whom 
has  fought  in  the  trenches  against  him  within  the  past  month.  Prom 
among  these  men  he  has  organized  a  committee  to  take  charge  in  the 
city  of  Manila  of  all  affairs  affecting  his  cause  and  the  good  of  the 
people.  Few  of  these  men  are  really  favorable  to  a  Filipino  gov- 
ernment, and  all  those  who  have  much  property  at  stake  are  praying 
that  the  Americans  will  continue  in  the  country;  so  are  all  the  for- 
eign residents,  except  the  Spanish. 

In  an  effort  to  catalogue  and  describe  the  principal  leaders  among 
Aguinaldo's  following  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions, 
which  are  believed  to  be  practically  correct: 

Aguinaldo. — Honest,  sincere,  and  poor,  not  well  educated,  but  a 
natural  leader  of  men,  with  considerable  shrewdness  and  ability;  has 
the  power  of  creating  among  the  people  confidenee  in  himself,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  popular  man,  highly  respected  by  all;  but  there 
are  many  better  educated  and  richer  natives  who  do  not  think  he  has 
sufficient  education  or  experience  to  be  a  suitable  president.  He  was 
a  "  little  governor"  of  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  provinces.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  was  a  school  teacher,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  verify 
this  assertion. 

There  is  no  secretary  of  state,  the  place  being  kept  open  for  one 
Cayelano  S.  Arellano,  a  prominent  native  citizen  who  is  said  to  be  the 
best  lawyer  and  best  man  among  the  native  prominent  men.  He  in 
now  in  Pagsanjan,  and  has  been  repeatedly  sent  for  but  does  not 
return,  stilting  as  an  excuse  that  he  can  not  get  through  Santa  Cruz, 
which  is  held  by  the  Spanish.  He  is  an  avowed  annexationist,  and 
does  not  believe  the  Filipino  people  suiTieiently  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  laws  of  civilization  to  govern  themselves. 

Baldomero  Aguinaldo,  a  first  cousin  of  Don  Emilio,  is  secretary  of 
war,  and  is  a  swelled  dunce,  and  was  once  a  schoolmaster. 

Mariano  Trias,  an  educated,  honest  man  of  mediocre  capacity,  is 
secretary  of  the  treasury.     He  was  the  vice-president  of  a  former  revo- 
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lution,  ami  of  iill  the  insiirgosnt  leaders  he  stands  next  to  Aguiiialdo 
in  popularity  with  the  people. 

Leandro  Y.  Barra,  a  lawyer  and  good,  honest  man,  is  secretary  of 
the  interior. 

One  Estefan  de  la  Rama,  a  rich  and  educated  man,  who  speaks 
English,  is  commandante  de  marina,  or  commander  in  chief  of  the 
navy.     He  is  reported  honest  a.nd  capable. 

Aguinaldo's  interpreter  and  secretary  is  one  Eseamilla,  a  good  lin- 
guist, speaking  T^atin,  French,  Spanisli,  and  English — Spanisli  fluently 
and  Englisli  well,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
the  piano  in  Hongkong,  and  is  one  of  the  best  interpreters  1  have 
ever  seen. 

One  Malabini,  a  student  of  law  and  notary  public,  honest,  but  not 
especially  talented,  is  one  of  his  councilors.  There  is  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  this  city  who  is  also  a  councilor,  but  I  prefer 
not  to  mention  his  name.  He  is  an  avowed  annexationist,  and  sincerely 
hopes  the  Americans  may  remain  here. 

Don  Felipe  Agonci  11 0  is  a  highly  respected  lawyer,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  the  Filipino  agent  in  Hongkong.  I  understand  it  is  he  wlio 
has  been  designated  by  Aguinaldo  to  go  to  Paris  and  America  to  reijre- 
sent  the  insurgent  cause. 

C.  Sandico,  a  skilled  and  well-educated  machinist,  wlio  speaks 
English  quite  well,  is  a  prominent  man,  and  coadjutor  of  Aguinaldo. 
His  present  commission  is  to  appear  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners 
before  the  officer  charged  witii  investigating  such  cases.  He  lias 
been  generally  useful  to  Aguinaldo  as  a  delegate  and  negotiator  with 
Americans. 

Lieut.  Gen.  EmUiano  Riego  De  Dios,  the  military  governor  of  Cavite, 
is  said  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  with  little  education. 

JIaJor- General  Ricati,  in  command  of  operations  along  the  southern 
zone  of  trenches,  appears  and  is  said  to  be  a  well-meaning,  honest 
man,  with  a  fair  education. 

Maj.  Gen.  Panteleon  Garcia,  in  command  of  operations  along  the 
northern  zone,  is  not  educate*!  very  well,  but  is  an  able,  honest,  polite, 
and  agreeable  man,  who  has  been  a  schoolmaster  of  the  primary 
gra<le. 

Urig.  Gen.  Pio  Del  Pilar,  a  vicious,  uneducated  ignoramus  and 
highway  robber. 

General  Estrelia,  commanding  the  military  forces  in  Cavite,  has  tiie 
credit  of  being  an  honest  man  with  little  education. 

Brigadier- General  Mascardo,  fairly  educated  and  honest,  but  pos- 
sesses little  ability. 

Gen.  Gregorio  Del  Pilar  is  young,  well  educated,  and  honest,  but 
with  little  experience.  He  belongs  to  a  wealthy  family  of  Nueva 
Ecija. 

General  Nor  i  el,  an  honest,  fairly  educated,  well-moaning,  reasonable, 
and  agreeable  fellow,  who  has  done  good  service  and  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  soldier. 

Colonel  Montenegro,  a  very  conciliatory  fellow  to  meet.  Young, 
small,  and  well  educated.  Speaks  French,  English,  and  Spanish,  the 
latter  fluently;  the  others  very  well.  He  is  a  considerable  of  a"talk 
a  heap."  Is  "kinder"  honest  and  was  a  clerk  in  Lalla's  hotel,  where 
he  received  his  lessons  in  honesty. 

There  are  other  leaders  of  lesser  grade  who  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  here.  Aguinaldo  has  many  adjutants,  most  of  whom  are 
young,  smart,  and  well  educated.     In  fact  nearly  all  of  the  adjutants 
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of  all  tho  generals  belong  to  the  jeunesse  dor^e  Filipino,  in  whom 
insurreetionery  ideas  seem  to  breed  spontaneously.  They  are  all 
bright,  ambitious,  active,  and  well  educated.  Among  them  la  one 
Captain  Arevela,  Noriel's  adjutant,  who  is  a  dentist,  having  learned  his 
profession  from  an  American,  who  also  taught  him  very  good  English. 
He  has  always  possessed  great  partiality  for  Americans  and  it  is 
thought  has  impressed  this  partiality  upon  his  chief,  Noriei,  who  on 
this  account  has  been  not  only  perfectly  willing  but  strongly  desirous 
of  doing  anything  the  Americans  wished. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  I  have  met  no  one  cognizant  of  the 
conditions  now  existing  in  these  islands  and  in  Spain  who  believes 
that  Spain  can  ever  again  bring  the  Philippine  Islands  under  subjec- 
tion to  its  Government. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  F.  Bell, 

Major  of  Engineers,  in  Cltarge. 


V.  S.  Naval  Forcf,  on  Asiatic  Station, 

Flagship  Baltimore, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  S9,  189S. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  Department's  telegram  of  the  28th  instant,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  by  the  hand  of  Brig.  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene, 
U.  S.  v.,  the  following  viewsand  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Philippines.  A  copy  of  this  communication  is  also  given  to  Major- 
General  Merritt. 

The  most  important  islands  of  the  Philippines  are  Luzon,  Panay, 
Cebu,  Negros,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao.  Tho  otbci-s,  owing  either  to  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  limited  amount  of  civilization,  op  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  cultivated  land,  may  be  neglected  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  importance  or  desirability  of  these  islands, 
especially  those  of  the  southern  group,  which  are  almost  wholly  given 
over  to  savages. 

Luzon  is  in  almost  all  respects  the  most  desirable  of  these  islands, 
and  therefore  the  one  to  ret-ain.  In  it  is  situated  Manila,  the  most 
important  commercial  as  well  as  the  most  populous  port  of  all  the 
islands — a  port  that  in  our  hands  would  soon  become  one  of  the  first 
porta  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  tobacco  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  all  the  tobacco  of  fine  quality  grown  in  the  Philippines  comes 
from  the  nortliern  provinces  of  this  island.  The  interior  has  as  yet 
not  been  developed. 

There  is  but  one  short  raili-oad,  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  and  no 
liighways,  so  that  almost  all  the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  water. 
■\Vere  railroads  and  highways  builtr— and  labor  is  very  cheap — there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  island  would  rapidly  increase  in  productive- 
ness and  wealth.  The  population  of  Luzon  is  reported  to  be  some- 
thing over  3,000,000,  mostly  natives.  These  are  gentle,  docile,  and, 
under  just  laws  and  with  the  benoiits  of  popular  education,  would 
soon  make  good  citizens. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Department  on  June  23  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "the.se  people  are  far  superior  in  their  intelligence  and 
more  capable  of  self-govei'nment  than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races."  Further  intercourse  with  them  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 

As  Luzon  ia  the  farthest  north  of  the  large  islands,  its  climate  is 
naturally  the  most  temperate.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned  tlint  ont  of  a  force  of  over  2,000  on  the  ships  of  my  squadron 
the  number  of  men  on  the  sick  list  at  any  time  hag  not  exceftdod  forty, 
nor  has  there  been  any  considerable  sickness  among  our  tfoopa  on 
shore,  though  they  were  much  exposed  for  tliree  weeks  in  the,  trenches 
during  the  rainy  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Manila  is  far  from 
being  an  unheaitliy  city,  and  the  climate  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  place 
in  the  tropics. 

About  60  miles  from  Manila  and  to  the  northward  and  westward 
is  Subig  Bay,  decidedly  the  best  harbor  in  the  PhiHppines,  having  no 
equal  as  a  coaling  station  or  naval  and  military  base. 

The  entrances  are  narrow,  the  shores  bold,  the  water  deep,  the  bay 
landlocked,  easily  defended  from  attack  by  sea  or  land,  and  the 
fresh-water  supply  ample.  As  it  is  just  off  the  trade  route  between 
Manila  and  China  and  Japan,  it  strategically  commands  Manila.  It 
is  there  that  the  Spanish  Government  ha^l  planned  to  place  its  prin- 
cipal naval  arsenal  in  the  East.  Already  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  expended,  many  buildings  erected,  and  mucli  work  done.  A 
contract  has  been  made  with  an  English  company  to  construct  a  float- 
ing dock  of  12,000  tons  capacity;  some  of  the  material  has  beeji 
delivered  and  payments  made.  The  arsenal  is  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
harbor,  at  the  village  of  Olongapo.  It  is  expected  that  a  connection 
will  bo  made  with  the  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  thus  putting 
Subig  in  easy  reach  of  Manila. 

The  principal  naval  station  in  the  Philippines  is  now  at  Cavite,  in 
Manila  Bay.  It  has  very  fair  workshops  for  light  work  and  ways 
for  vessels  of  less  than  1,000  tons.  Hut  it  is  capable  of  little  expan- 
sion, and  the  small  depth  of  water  precludes  the  building  of  dry 
docks  for  large  ships,  or  even  the  use  of  floating  docks  of  mueli 
civpacity. 

Luzon  has  other  decided  advantages  both  in  a  commercial  and  mili- 
tary sense.  It  is  nearest  the  great  centers  of  trade  in  tlie  far  East, 
such  as  Hongkong,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Pekin,  Nagasaki,  and  Yoko- 
hama, and  nearest  the  trade  routes  from  the  United  States  and  Hono- 
lulu to  those  centers;  consequently  its  influence  would  be  greater  if 
held  by  us.  It  also  commands  San  Bernadine  Strait,  the  principal 
water  route  through  the  Philippines  from  east  to  west. 

From  all  the  above  facts  it  seems  patent  that  Lunon  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  island  in  the  group,  whether  considered  from  a  com- 
mercial or  military  standpoint. 

Panay,  Cebu,  Negros,  and  Leyte  are  very  thickly  populated  and 
well  cultivated.  In  these  islands  the  natives  are  conceded  to  be  the 
best  educated  and  furthest  advanced  in  civilization. 

In  Panay  is  situated  Iloilo,  the  second  commercial  port  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  center  of  the  sugar  trade.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with 
two  entrances,  and  one  that  has  great  strategic  importance. 

Cebu,  the  third  commercial  port,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  harbor  much  like  that  of  Iloilo. 

Prom  the  best  information  obtainable  it  appears  that  the  Philip- 
pines contain  varied  and  valuable  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  admi- 
rable timber. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

George  Dewey, 
Rear-Admiral,  United  Slates  Navy, 
Commanding  United  Stales  Naval  Forces  on  Asiatic  Station, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
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ilEADQUARTERS   DEPARTMEXT   OF   THE   PACIFIC, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  S9,  1898. 
Maj.  Gen.  'VYbslby  Merritt,  U.  S.  A., 

Military  Governor,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  of  to-day  I  submit  the  following 
report: 

June  1,  in  compliance  with  Special  Orders,  No.  119,  War  Depart- 
ment, I  reported  to  you  in  person  at  San  Francisco,  and  was  verbiilly 
notified  that  you  would  not  assign  me  to  duty  with  any  of  the  tniops 
at  that  place,  and  that  when  you  arrived  in  the  Philippines  1  would 
act  as  your  legal  adviser.  That  meanwhile  I  was  to  make  such  pi'eii- 
aratioQ  as  I  could  to  properly  discharge  such  duty. 

June  13  I  was  verbally  directed  by  you  to  accompany  the  second 
detachment  of  the  Philippine  expeditionary  forces,  and  on  said  day 
received  the  following  letter; 

[Headquarters  United  States  Espeditionary  Forces  and  Department  of  the  Pnolflc] 

San  Fkancisco,  Gal.,  June  13,  1S9S. 
Lieat.  Col,  Chakles  L,  Jbwett, 

Jxidge- Advocate,  United  States  Volunteers,  San  Francuco,  Cat. 
Sir:  The  Commanding  General  directs  you  to  accompany  the  commandins  gen- 
eral of  the  forces  en  route  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  capacity  of  legal  adviser, 
and  requests  you  to  he  governed  by  verba!  instructions  heretofore  given  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Babcock,  Adjutanf-Qeneral. 

I  arrived  at  Cavlte,  Luzon,  July  16, 1808,  and  remained  there,  mak- 
ing my  headquartei's  in  the  house  of  the  commandante  of  Cavite 
Arsenal,  which  had  been  reserved  for  your  headquarters  ashore,  until 
the  surrender  of  Manila.  Upon  your  arrival  I  reported  orally  to  you 
on  the  steamer  Newport,  and  by  your  direction  remained  in  Cavite, 
pursuing  the  line  of  work  marked  out  in  your  original  instructions  in 
San  Francisco. 

Four  weeks  were  thus  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  that  territory,  which,  until  the 
surrender  of  Manila,  was  accessible.  Since  the  surrender  of  Manila 
I  have  continued  to  prosecute  the  investigation  among  the  leading 
business  and  financial  residents  of  Manila,  principally  Europeans. 

SODRCES  FROM  WHICH  INFORMATION  WAS  SOUGHT. 

First.  From  Rear-Admiral  Dewey,  who  cheerfully  afforded  full 
information  as  to  his  own  relations  to  the  people  of  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, and  his  own'  transactions  with  and  treatment  of  them  since  the 
day  he  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Second.  Information  furnished  by  General  Anderson  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  documents,  proclamations,  and  communications  from  the 
insurgent  leaders,  and  interviews  with  them. 

Third.  Daily  association  with  the  native  people,  and  almost  daily 
association  and  contact  with  oiBcers  and  leaders  of  the  insurgent  forces 
in  their  barracks,  official  headquarters  in  Cavite,  and  through  social 
intercourse  in  the  homes  of  some  of  them.  I  was  frequently  at  the 
house  of  Don  Felipe  Beuncamino,  near  Cavite,  where  I  met  a  number 
of  persons  selected  for  military  or  civil  positions  under  the  proposed 
government  which  Aguinaldo  claimed  to  have  established.  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  satisfactory  of  these  was  Senor  Ibari,  selected 
by  Aguinaldo's  alleged  government  as  minister  of  the  interior. 
T  P 25 
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Fourth.  Observation,  conversation  with,  and  investif^ation  of  cases 
of  the  prisoners  hold  by  tlie  insurgents  for  allef^ed  political  olEenses, 
and  also  military  prisoners  held  by  the  same  or  our  own  forces  in 
Cavito. 

Fifth.  Daily  communication  with  the  native  people  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  inserviee,  investigating  their  habits,  customs,  and  questioning, 
through  an  interpreter,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
native  people  and  Mestizos  with  the  Spanish  Government. 

Sixth.  General  observation,  as  above  stated,  intercourse,  inquiry, 
and  investigation  among  the  European  residents  of  Manila  since  the 
surrender. 

From  the  foregoing  investigation  I  have  reached  the  following  con- 
elusions  : 

1.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  docile  and  well  disposed,  and  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  government  that  without  insolence  or  oppres- 
sion would  (irmly  control  and  intelligently  direct  them. 

2.  The  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  Spain  was  originally  only 
an  outbreak  against  the  abuses  and  irritations,  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments of  that  government,  and  did  not  include  any  well-defined  notion 
of  independent  national  existence. 

3.  The  people  are  not  now  fitted  for  local  self-government  or  citizen- 
ship as  those  tei-ms  are  used  and  understood  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Spain  can  not  anywhere  in  the  near  future  discharge  the  duty 
of  government  toward  life  and  property  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

5.  The  insurrectionary  government,  80  called,  could  not  sustain 
itself,  even  in  this  island. 

C.  The  form  of  government  maintained  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  prior  to  their  being  admitted  as  States  of  the  Union,  is 
not  practicable  here  at  the  present  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  L.  Jewbtt, 
Lieutenant- Colonel,  JiKlr/r- Advocate,  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

Manila,  August  S9,  18dS. 

The  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an  eager  and  most  inlercst- 
ing  question;  and  if  the  United  States  does  not  take  these  islands 
under  their  protection,  t!ie  country  will  be  utterly  ruined  and  all  the 
foreign  merchants  will  leave  these  islands. 

The  retention  of  the  island  of  Luzon  only  is  not  enough,  and  only 
a  half  measure,  and  the  United  States  must  take  all  or  nothing.  If 
the  south  of  the  Philippines  remains  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  the  insur- 
gents will  attack  these  islands  and  they  will  be  in  a  constant  revolt, 
exactly  as  happene<l  in  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  will  have  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  what  has  happened  already,  and  will  prepare  a  sec- 
war  for  the  same  reasons. 

Spain  will  always  remain  as  she  is  now.  She  will  even  be  exactly 
the  same  under  any  form  of  government.  Tlie  numerous  empleados 
(officeholders)  will  always  be  the  plague  of  all  the  ministers  and 
always  want  lucrative  posts  with  a  high  pay.  They  will  never  admit 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  their  country  to  work.  As  the 
positions  of  these  empleados  (ofBceholders)  are  very  uncertain,  their 
only  object  is,  as  soon  as  they  occupy  their  posts,  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can.  Even  those  who  occupy  the  very  highest  posts  in 
I  ho  Vhilippines  only  attend  to  their  own  fortune  and  hardly  pay  atten- 
tiiiii  to  public  affairs.     As  they  give  the  example  of  a  most  corrupt 
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administration,  they  are  unable  to  prevent  their  subordinates  to  do 
the  same.  The  justice  is  likewise  mismanaged,  and  when  the  accused 
does  not  bribe  the  judges  they  will  leave  them  in  jail  for  years  with- 
out paying  the  slightest  attention  to  these  unfortunates,  and  some  of 
these  prisoners  have  been  in  jail  more  than  ten  years. 

The  monks,  more  united,  have  always  taken  advantage  of  the 
troubled  stat-e  of  affairs  and  offered  their  protection  to  those  who  con- 
sented in  allowing  the  money  of  the  government  to  go  in  their  hands. 
They  exacted  all  the  money  tliat  they  could  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Spanish  governors  protected  openly  these  extortions.  Such  state  of 
things  exasperated  the  B'ilipinos,  and  those  who  suffered  the  most 
began  the  rebellion  with  a  fury  that  astonished  everybody. 

The  rebellion  broke  out  from  the  lower  classes,  and  they  still  pre- 
dominate in  the  actual  rebellion.  Even  the  chiefs  are  ancient  tenants 
of  the  monks.  The  rebellion  has  no  committee  or  representatives  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  Cubans.  This  proves  that  those  who  revolted 
only  act  as  mechanics  and  not  as  an  intellectual  people.  Those  who 
are  in  Hongkong,  and  represent  there  the  revolution,  went  there  as 
fugitives  to  escape  from  Manila,  and  later  on  they  fovitied  a  meet- 
ing, and  no  serious  man  will  admit  that  they  are  leading  men  of  the 
revolution.     Their  names  are  not  even  known  in  Manila. 

The  Indians  are  good  soldiers,  and  suffer  very  little  of  the  war. 
They  can  stay  for  days  in  the  swamps,  or  can  make  a  long  march  in 
this  hot  climate  without  injury.  White  men  can  not  stand  it,  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  if  the  Indians  are  very  poor  leaders  in  poli- 
tics they  are  good  enough  soldiers  to  be  taken  in  good  consideration. 

Since  the  Americans  arrived  in  the  Philippines  a  new  period  seems 
to  take  place,  and  many  members  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Mestizos 
appeared  amongst  the  rebels,  and  since  then  it  has  been  possiljle  to 
discuss  some  mattera  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  if  they  wanted 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  they  must  act  as  civilized  people, 
and  not  retain  as  prisoners  private  citizens,  women,  and  children,  and 
drop  many  abuses  that  they  commit  exactly  as  the  Spaniards  have 
done  and  taught  them.  During  the  blockade  of  Manila  many  promi- 
nent families  of  Mestizos  preferred  to  take  refuge  amongst  the  insur- 
gents rather  than  stay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Manila,  whose  arbitrary  acts  are  too  well  known. 

There  is  actually  in  Europe  and  Paris  an  important  colony  of  Fili- 
pinos belonging  to  the  leading  families  of  Manila,  and  these  appear 
to  be  actually  the  representatives  of  the  rebels.  The  principal  of 
them  pretended,  however,  t.hat  he  never  rebelled,  and  claimed  his 
properties  seized  by  the  Spanish  Government.  He  bribed  the  judges, 
and  they  publicly  recognized  that  he  never  was  a  rebel,  and  restored 
his  properties.  Now  he  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  rebels. 
His  name  is  P.  P.  Roxas.  This  duplicity  is  not  much  in  his  favor, 
but  it  reveals  the  character  of  the  Indians  or  Mestizos,  and  in  all 
their  acts  it  will  be  remarked  that  they  never  are  sincere. 

Money  is  what  misses  the  most  to  the  rebellion,  and  this  leads  the 
rebels  lio  many  unlawful  acts.  Until  the  present  time  most  all  the 
money  has  been  raised  from  the  lower  classes.  The  higher  classes 
gave  very  little,  and  these  are  very  unwilling  to  facilitate  funds.  This 
class  is  composed  entirely  of  usurers  and  pawnees.  All  the  pawn- 
shops and  gambling  houses  belong  to  the  principal  Mestizos  families. 
Tliere  is  not  one  family  free  of  that  stigma.  This  proves  enough 
the  morality  of  them,  and  what  can  be  expected  of  them.  They 
surely  will  not  risk  their  capital  in  the  rebellion,  because  they  are 
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not  sure  enough  that  they  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  They  do  not 
care  a  snap  for  the  country,  .ind  many  told  me  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  United  States  take  these  islands  under  their  protection 
and  put  an  end  to  the  constant  appeal  of  funds  from  the  rebels. 
This  was  sail!  to  me  by  Bemito  Legarda,  a  rich  Mestizo,  who  was  with 
Aguinaido  in  Bacoor  and  acted  as  counsel,  and  this  deceived  him. 

In  the  plantations  belonging  to  the  rich  families  of  Mestizos  or 
Indians,  the  workmen  are  treated  veiy  inhumanly.  If  they  do  not 
work  quick  enough  they  treat  them  exactly  as  slaves  were  treated  in 
South  America.  The  mostcommon  punishment  is  to  lash  their  backs 
with  a  thin  bamboo;  25  lashes  is  the  most  ordinary  punishment,  1 
saw  some  receive  100  lashes  in  Negros  Island,  in  the  estate  of  Aniecto 
Laeson,  an  Indian.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  lashes  were  given 
to  a  man  in  Albay  (south  of  Luzon)  by  the  Indian  mayor  of  Albay.  The 
same  man  threatened  to  give  100  lashes  to  one  of  my  workmen,  but  his 
wife  warned  meand  I  stopped  it.  Since  then  I  stopped  always  this  treat- 
ment when  I  happened  to  know  it,  and  more  than  once  had  rows  about 
it  with  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  province,  Mr.  Valdes.  This  was 
in  1892.  He  told  me  that  he  would  put  me  in  prison  if  I  interfered 
with  the  authorities.  The  custom  all  over  the  Philippines  is  to 
engage  men  and  to  pay  for  them  their  persona!  papers.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  debt  that  will  make  a  slave  of  a  man  for  each  dollar 
advanced;  an  interest  of  5  cents  is  added.  At  the  slightest  fault  the 
man  is  fined  and  his  debt  grows.  Whenever  he  needs  money  to 
baptize  a  baby  or  bury  a  parent  the  planter  pays  the  fees  direct  to 
the  curate,  and  always  adds  to  the  small  sura  advanced  two  or  three 
dollars  and  the  5  cents  for  interest.  This  last  way  is  the  most  heavy 
yoke.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  owes  his  master  $50  or  $60,  and  as 
long  as  he  does  not  pay  his  debt  he  is  considered  as  a  slave,  and  if  he 
runs  away  he  will  be  arrested  and  returned  to  his  master  and  is 
awfully  lashed. 

When  an  estate  is  sold,  nearly  always  the  papei's  are  accompanied 
with  a  list  of  the  debtors.  The  buyer  makes  a  bargain  and  buys  the 
debts,  and  those  who  owe  the  money  become  his  slaves.  This  is 
about  the  same  as  buying  the  slaves  with  a  plantation.  Now  the 
Mestizos  and  Indians  are  the  hardest  masters,  and  if  ever  they  dom- 
inate they  will  be  most  despoticat  to  the  Indians.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment always  tolerated  this,  and  even  protected  those  who  used  to 
treat  the  men  as  slaves  and  allowed  the  pirates  to  abuse  the  poor 
Indian.^.  Therefore  it  is  easy  to  show  the  Indian  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  him  to  be  ruled  by  Americans  than  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Whatever  may  be  the  education  of  the  Mestizos  they  always 
will  behave  just  the  same  as  the  Indians,  from  whom  they  descend. 
Tliey  will  eat  with  their  hands,  go  barefooted,  and  sit  on  the  ground. 
There  is  an  enormous  diiierenco  between  them  and  a  white  man. 

In  the  assemblies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  and  of  the  Mestizos  of 
Jlanila,  even  when  very  serious  matters  wei-e  discussed,  they  used  to 
g'oke  one  with  the  other  and  give  his  neighbor  a  nip  and  a  laugh  and 
behave  as  monkeys  would  do.  This  happened  the  21st  of  June  in  tlio 
house  of  P.  Paterno  in  Manila,  and  in  Cavite  in  the  house  of  Ozorio 
on  the  3d  of  August. 

The  Cliinese  Mestizos  join  the  sordidness  of  the  Indian  to  the  craft- 
iness of  the  Chinaman,  and  give  the  type  of  the  rapacious  Pawnee. 
The  Spanish  Mestizo  joins  the  presumption  of  the  Spaniard  with  the 
diiplicity  of  the  Indian,  and  give  the  type  of  the . 

This  is  enough,  I  believe,  to  give  a  very  slight  idea  of  what  the 
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Filipinos  are  ami  to  demonstrate  tliat  tliey  belong  to  an  inferior  race, 
niifltted  to  rule  a  country,  and  with  siieli  iudividuaJis  distiiigiiished 
r-iiles  must  not  be  expected. 

Of  course  the  education  and  example  given  by  the  monks  and  Span- 
iards is  the  principal  cause,  but  oven  then  they  ave  worse  than  their 
masters,  and  that  proves  their  inferiority,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
tjian  time  that  the  United  States  should  have  pity  on  these  people  and 
show  them  better. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  with  their  accustomed  carelessness,  are  unable  to 
manage  properly  the  Philippines,  and  these  rich  islands,  which  con- 
tain gold,  iron,  coal,  etc.,  and  on  which  splendid  forests  are  aban- 
doned, there  is  only  one  very  little  railway,  hardly  some  good  bridges, 
and  no  harbors.  Nothing  has  been  done  with  the  ^15,000,000  that 
these  islands  give  annually. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  Manila  are  constantly  robbed  by  the 
custom-house  ofleers,  and  no  protection  is  given  to  them.  If  a  mer- 
chant makes  a  claim,  he  will  be  bothered  all  the  year  round.  The 
United  States  can  assure  a  steady  government  in  these  islands,  and 
in  their  hands  the  country  will  increase  in  wealth,  and  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  able  to  return  to  the  United  States  the  money  laid  out;  and 
it  would  be  certainly  much  cheaper  and  more  humane  to  take  the 
entire  Philippines  than  to  keep  only  part  of  it  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  second  war  with  Spain  for  the  very  same  reason  tliat  provoked  the 
present  conflict.  It  is  adatyof  the  United  States  todo  so  and  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  country.  Everybody  in  the  Philippines  begs  them  for 
pi-otection;  even  the  Spanish  merchants.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  St-ates  will  not  deceive  those  who  anxiously  await  the  result 
of  the  meeting  in  Paris. 

The  Indians  do  not  desire  independence.  They  know  that  they  are 
not  strong  enough.  They  trust  tho  United  States,  and  they  know  that 
they  will  be  treated  rightly.  The  present  rebellion  only  represents  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  oblige 
0,000,000  inliabitants  to  submit  to  30,000  rebels.  Luzon  is  only  partly 
held  by  them,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  civilized  nation  will 
make  them  present  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  ^Yllich  is  hostile  to  the 
tiigala  of  Luzon.  The  Spanish  officers  refuse  to  fight  for  the  sake  of 
the  priests,  and  if  the  Spanish  Government  should  retain  the  Philip- 
pines their  soldiers  will  all  fall  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
in  the  same  way  as  they  did  already,  and  this  is  because  the  army  is 
sick  of  war  witliout  result,  and  only  to  put  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
tlie  rapacious  empleados  and  luxurious  monks. 

The  monks  know  that  they  are  no  more  wanted  in  the  Philippines, 
and  they  asked  me  to  help  them  to  go  away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it 
is  principally  for  tliem  that  I  asked  for  the  transports  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  send  them  to  Hongkong.  The  Indians 
will  be  delighted  to  see  them  go,  and  will  be  grateful  to  the  United 
States. 

If  some  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  will  be  a  little  disappointed  in  their 
personal  pride,  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
submit  in  any  case,  for  most  of  these  chiefs  prefer  American  authority, 
and  they  are  very  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  Paris. 

If  the  United  States  keeps  the  islands,  they  will  remain  quiet,  but  if 
the  Spanish  authority  is  restored  in  the  islands,  or  part  of  them,  they 
will  attack  the  Spaniards  and  be  in  a  constant  revolt.  This  has  been 
told  to  me  by  Aguinaldo,  Landieo,  Ziroma,  Mabim,  and  other  principal 
chiefs,  and  repeated  on  Sunday,  23th  of  August. 

Very  respectfully,  Andrb. 
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Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Fo);(:!Ki!, 
Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  July  4,  i89S. 
Seiior  Hon  Emit.io  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  PMlippine  Forces,  Cavite,  Imzou. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  land  lotx-es  I  have  tlie  honor  to  eonunaud  in  this 
vicinity,  being  at  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  has  entire  sympa- 
lliy  and  most  friendly  sentiments  for  the  native  people  of  the  Philip- 
jiine  Islands. 

i''or  these  reasons  I  desire  to  have  the  most  amicahle  relations  with 
you,  and  to  have  you  and  your  people  cooperate  with  us  in  military 
operations  against  the  Spanish  forces. 

In  our  operations  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  the  town 
of  Cavite  as  a  base  of  operations.  In  doing  this,  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  witli  your  residence  here  and  the  exercise  by  yourself  and 
other  native  citizens  of  all .  functions  and  privileges  not  inconsistent 
with  military  rule. 

1  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  at  once  of  any  misconduct  of  sol- 
diers  under  my  command,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  my  Government  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  treat  all  citizens  with  justice,  courtesy,  and 
Ivindiicss, 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  your  excellency  to  instruct  your 
officials  not  to  interfere  with  my  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  not  to  assume  that  they  ean  not  visit  Cavito  witliout  per- 
mission. 

Assuring  you  again  of  my  most  friendly  sentiment  and  distinguished 
consideration,  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Hrig,  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

Commanding  the  United  States  Volunteers. 

General:  Interpreting  the  sentiments  of  the  Philippine  people,  I 
have  the  honor  to  express  to  your  excellency  my  most  profound  grate- 
fulness for  the  sympathy  and  amicable  sentiments  wliich  the  natives 
of  these  islands  inspire  the  great  North  American  nation  and  your 
excellency, 

I  also  thank  most  profoundly  your  desire  of  ha\ing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us,  and  of  treating  us  with  justice,  coui-tesy,  and  kindness, 
"liich  is  also  our  constant  wish  to  prove  the  same,  and  special  satis- 
faction whenever  occasion  represents. 

I  have  ali'eady  ordered  my  people  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
your  officers  and  men,  ordern  which  I  shall  reiterate  to  prevent  their 
being  unfulfilled;  hoping  that  you  will  inform  me  of  whatever  mis- 
comUict  that  may  be  done  by  those  in  my  command,  so  as  to  repri- 
mand them  and  correspond  with  your  wishes. 

I  beg  of  your  excellency  to  accept  in  return  the  assurance  of  my 
most  respectable  consideration. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  EMiLio  Aguinaldo. 
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Headquarters  Fikst  Urioadr, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Foucer, 
Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  July  (1,  ISDS. 
SeiSor  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Famy, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  I  am  encouraged  by  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed 
hy  your  excellency  in  your  «i;l(!ome  letter  received  on  the  5th  insUuit 
to  endeavor  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding,  wliieh  I  hope  wi!l  be 
advantageous  to  both. 

Very  soon  we  expect  a  large  addition,  to  our  forces,  and  it  must  be 
apparent  to  you  as  a  military  ofELcer  that  we  will  require  much  more 
room  to  camp  our  soldiers,  and  also  storeroom  for  our  supplies.  For 
this  I  would  like  to  have  your  excellency's  advice  and  cooperation, 
as  you  are  best  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  eounti-y. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  remain  here 
inactive,  but  to  move  promptly  against  our  common  enemy;  but  for 
a  short  time  we  must  organize  and  land  supplies  and  also  retain  a 
place  for  storing  them  near  our  fleet  and  transpoi-ts, 

I  am  solicitous  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  which  may  result 
from  having  two  sets  of  military  officers  exercising  command  in  the 
same  place.  . 

I  am  also  anxious  to  avoid  sickness  by  taking  sanitary  precautions. 
Tour  own  medical  ofiicers  have  been  making  voluntary  inspections 
witli  mine  and  fear  epidemic  disease,  if  the  vicinity  is  not  made  clean. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  prisoners  work  to  this  end  under  the 
.atlvice  of  the  surgeons? 

I  again  renew  my  assurances  of  distinguished  consideration. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  Expeditionary  Forces 

TO  THE  Philippine  Islands, 
Chief  Qijarterilastkr's  Office, 
Cavile,  Philippine  Islands,  July  17,  ISOS. 
Gen.  Emtlio  Aguinaldo, 

Addressed. 
SiR:  Genera)  Anderson  wishes  me  to  say  that  the  second  expedition 
liaving  arrived,  he  expects  to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  Paranaque 
from  5,000  to  7,000  men.  To  do  this,  supply  this  army  and  shelter, 
it  will  require  certain  assistance  from  the  Filipinos  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. We  will  want  horses,  buffaloes,  carts,  etc.,  for  transporta- 
tion, bamboo  for  shelter,  wood  to  cook  with,  etc.  For  all  this  we  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  but  no  more.  "We  find  so  far  that  the 
native  population  are  not  willing  to  give  us  this  assistance  as  promptly 
as  required.  But  we  must  have  it,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  we 
will  be  compelled  to  send  out  parties  to  seize  what  we  may  need.  We 
would  regret  very  much  to  do  this,  as  we  are  here  to  befriend  the 
Filipinos.  Our  nation  has  spent  millions  of  money  to  send  forces 
here  to  expel  the  Spaniards  and  to  give  a  good  government  to  the 
whole  people,  and  the  return  we  are  asking  is  comparatively  slight. 

General  Anderson  wishes  you  to  inform  your  people  that  we  ai'o 
here  for  their  good,  and  that  they  must  supply  us  with  labor  anil 
material  at  the  curi'cnt  market  prices. 
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We  aie  prepared  to  pureliase  500  horses  at  a  fair  priee,  but  can  not 
nndertake  to  baryain  for  horses  with  each  individual  man. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  see  you  personally,  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  arran{i;einents  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 
I  will  await  your  reply. 

Sam  E.  Jokes, 
Major  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Volunteers, 
Chief  Quartermaster. 


At  3.30  p.  in.  July  17,  General  Aguinaldo  and  secretary  called  to 
say  that  two  Americans  assuming  to  be  oflieers  had  called  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  as  to  which  he  requested  a  statement  whether  it  was 
authorized. 

The  following  indorsemeot  was  put  upon  it — 

[First  ludorsemBnt.] 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islaiuls,  Jidy  17,  1898. 
The  request  herein  made  by  Major  Jones,  chief  quartermaster,  was 
made  by  my  direction. 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
U^flTBD  States  ExrEDiTioNAKV  I-'okces, 
Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  Jtdy  19,  1898. 
Sefior  Don  Emilto  Aguinaldo, 

Comntanding  General,  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receiptof  yonrlet- 
ter  of  the  18th  instant.     Your  offer  of  assistance  is  appreciated  and 
your  assurances  of  good  will  are  most  gratifying. 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  supplies,  referred  to  by  you,  is  appre- 
hended, and  will  be  considered  in  tixiug  compensation. 

As  a  medium  of  communication  with  your  people,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  assure  them  that  there  will  be  no  confiscation  of  their 
property,  that  our  requisitions  will  be  reasonable,  and  that  a  fair 
compensation  will  ahv&ys  be  given. 

I  remain.  General,  with  all  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- Geiieral,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 
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Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Cavite  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  July  19,  1893. 
Seilor  Don  EmioO  AguinalDO, 

Commanding  General,  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  The  bearer,  Maj.  J.  F.  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  was  sent  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Wesley  Mbrritt,  U.  S.  A.,  to  eoUeet  for  him,  by  the  time  of 
liis  persona!  arrival,  certain  information  concerning  the  strength  anil 
positions  of  the  enemy  and  concerning  the  topography  of  the  country 
surrounding  Manila. 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  permit  him  to  see  your  maps  and 
place  at  his  disposal  any  information  you  may  have  on  the  above 
subjects,  and  also  give  him  a  letter  or  pass  addressed  to  your  subor- 
dinates which  >vill  authorize  them  to  furnish  him  any  information 
tJiey  can  on  these  subjects,  and  to  facilitate  his  pas.sage  along  tlie 
lines  upon  a  reconnoissance  around  Manila  on  which  I  propose  to 
send  him, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  8.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Headquarters,  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 

Cavite  Arsenal,  P.  I.,  July  SI,  1898. 
SeJTor  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  General,  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  passes  and  such  other 
assistance  as  practicable  be  given  to  the  bearer,  Lieut.  E.  J.  Bryan, 
and  party,  who  are  making  a  reeonnoissjvnce  of  the  surroundiug 
■  country. 

Thanking  you  for  assistance  given  on  previous  occasions, 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.   i^olunteers.  Commanding, 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 

Cavile  Arsenal,  July  2S,  1898. 
SeSor  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  General  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  Replying  to  your  excellency's  letter  in  relation  to  the 
property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  if  he 
transferred  the  property  to  you  personally,  before  the  capture  of 
Cavite  by  our  forces,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  transfer  the 
property  in  question  to  you.  If,  however,  the  property  was  not 
Iransferred  to  your  excellency  until  after  the  capture  of  Cavite,  the 
]>t-op6rty  would  appear  to  have  been  public  Spanish  property  or  con- 
traband of  war  and  subject  to  capture. 

This  property  will  be  held  subject  to  investigation,  but  Don  Osorio 
must  make  his  claim  and  offer  his  proof  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  American  Army. 
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I  observfi  that  your  excellency  has  announced  yourself  as  a  dictator 
aiul  proclaimed  martial  law.  As  lam  here  simply  iu  a  military  capac- 
ity, I  havenoauthority  to  recognize  this  assumption.  I  have  no  orders 
from  ray  Government  on  the  subject;  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
your  independent  status  has  not  been  recognized  by  any  foi'cign 
power.  Your  fine  intellect  must  perceive  that,  happy  as  I  am  to  see 
you  fighting  so  bravely  and  successfully  against  a  common  enemy,  I 
can  not,  without  orders,  recognize  your  eivi!  authority. 
I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier-General,  V.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Cririle  Arsenal,  Philippine  Islands,  Jidy  SS,  1898. 
.Scflor  I>on  Emilo  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  When  I  came  here  three  weeks  ago  I  requested  your 
e.Kceilency  to  give  wliat  assistance  you  could  to  procure  means  of  trans- 
])oi-tation  for  the  American  army,  as  it  was  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
your  people.     So  far  we  have  i-eceived  no  response. 

As  you  represent  your  people,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  make  requi- 
sition on  you  for  500  horses  and  50  oxen  and  ox  carts. 

If  you  can  not  secure  these,  I  will  have  to  pass  you  and   make 
requisition  directly  on  the  people. 
I  bejr  leave  to  request  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Vohmieers,  Commanding. 


LTranslation.] 

Bacgoe,  July  H,  1S98. 
Senor  Bon  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 

Brigadier-General,  Commariding 

Expeditionary  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

General:  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  excellency,  dated  the  22d 
of  the  current  month,  I  have  the  honor  to  manifest  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  even  supposing  that  the  effects  existing  in  the  storehouse  of 
Don  Antonio  Osorio  were  sub.)ect  to  capture,  when  I  established 
myself  in  the  plaza  (town)  of  Kavite,  Admiral  Dewey  authorized  me 
to  dispose  of  everything  I  might  find  in  the  same,  including  the  arms 
which  the  Siianish  left  in  the  arsenal.  But  I  was  aware  that  the  said 
effects  belonged  to  the  personal  property  of  a  Filipino,  who  traded 
in  them  by  virtue  of  the  payment  of  a  contribution  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  I  would  not  have  touched  them  if  the  owner  had  not 
placed  them  at  my  disposition  for  the  purposes  of  the  war, 

I  came  from  Hongkong  to  prevent  my  countrymen  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Spanish  against  the  North  Am-iricaiis,  pledg- 
ing before  my  word  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  not  give  place  [to  allow] 
to  any  internal  discord,  because,  [being]  a  judge  of  their  desires,  I  had 
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the  strong  convif^tiniis  that  I  would  siicceefl  in  both  ohjoeta,  establish- 
ing a  govcniiiK^iit  according  to  tlieiv  desires. 

Tims  it  is  tliat  in  the  beginning  I  proclaimed  the  dictatorsliip,  and 
aftenvards  when  some  of  the  provinces  had  ab-eady  liberated  them- 
selves from  Spanish  domination,  I  established  a  revolutionary  {gov- 
ernment that  to-day  exists,  giving  it  a  democratic  and  popular  char- 
acter as  far  as  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  war  permitted,  in  order 
tliat  they  [the  provinces]  might  be  justly  represented,  and  adminis- 
l(!red  to  their  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  my  government  has  not 
been  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  foreign  powers,  but  we  expected 
tliat  tlie  great  North  American  nation,  which  struggled  first  for  its 
independence,  and  afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  slavei-y,  and  is  now 
actually  struggling  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  look  upon  it 
with  greater  benevolence  than  any  other  nation.  Because  of  this  we 
have  alwjiys  acknowledged  the  right  of  preference  to  our  gnititude. 

Debtor  to  the  generosity  of  the  North  Americans,  and  lo  the  favors 
we  have  received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  and  (being)  more  desirous 
than  any  otlier  person  of  preventing  any  conflict  which  would  have  as 
a  result  foreign  intervention,  which  must  be  extremely  prejudicial, 
not  alone  to  my  nation  but  also  to  that  of  your  excellency,  I  consider 
it  ray  duty  to  advise  you  of  the  undesirability  of  disembarking  North 
American  troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Spanish,  without  previous  notice  to  this  government,  because  as  no 
formal  agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two  nations  the  I'hilippine 
people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  North 
American  troops  as  a  violation  of  its  rights. 

I  comprehend  that  without  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
the  Philippine  revolution  would  not  have  advanced  so  I'apidly,  I'e- 
cause  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  your  excellency  the 
necessity  that,  before  disembarking,  you  should  communicate  in  writ- 
ing to  this  government  the  places  that  are  to  be  occupied  and  also  the 
object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  advised  in  due  form 
and  [thus]  prevent  the  commission  of  any  transgi'cssion  against  friend- 
ship. 

I  can  answer  for  my  people,  because  they  have  given  me  evident 
proofs  of  their  absolute  confidence  in  my  government,  but  I  can  not 
answer  for  that  which  another  nation  whose  friendship  is  not  well 
guaranteed  might  inspire  in  it  [the  people];  and  it  is  certain  that  I  do 
this  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  further  proof  of  the  true  and  sincere 
friendship  which  I  have  always  professed  for  the  North  American 
people,  in  the  complete  security  that  it  will  find  itself  completely 
dentified  with  our  cause  of  liberty. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration, 

Emilio   AaUiNAi-OO. 


[Tinnslittion-l 

Bacood,  July  U,  1898. 
SeSor  Don  Thomas  JI.  Anderson, 

Brigadier-General,   Curanvmder  of  the 

JExpedUionary  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

General:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  the  honor 

to  manifest  to  your  excellency  that  I  am  surprised  beyond  measure 

at  that  which  you  say  to  me  in  it,  lamenting  the  nonreceipt  of  any 

response  relative  to  the  needs  (or  aids)  that  yon  have  asked  of  me  in 
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the  way  of  horses,  Ijuffaloes,  and  carts,  because  I  replied  in  a  preoisB 
manner,  through  the  bearer,  that  I  was  disposed  to  give  convenient 
orders  whenever  you  advised  me  of  the  number  of  these  witJi  due 
anticipation  (notice). 

I  have  circulated  orders  in  the  provinces  in  the  proximity  that  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  horses  be  brought  for  sale,  but  I  can  not 
assure  your  excellency  that  we  have  the  number  of  500  that  is  needed, 
because  horses  are  not  abundant  in  these  vicinities,  owing  to  deaths 
caused  by  epizootic  diseases  in  January  and  March  last. 

Whenever  we  have  them  united  (or  collected),  I  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  advise  your  excellency. 

I  have  also  ordered  to  be  placed  at  my  disposal  50  carts  that  I  shall 
place  at  your  disposition  whenever  necessary,  always  (premising)  that 
you  afford  me  a  previous  advice  of  four  days  in  anticipation. 
Remaining,  with  great  respect, 

Emilio  Aguinaldo. 


Hbadquakters  First  P.rigadb, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Cavite.  Arsenal,  PhUijypiTie  Islands,  July  27,  1S98. 
Seiior  Don  Kmilio  Aguinali>0, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  relative  to 
the  alleged  property  of  Don  Antonio  Osorio,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  it  has  been  forwarded  to  Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  com- 
manding United  States  Expeditionary  Forces,  for  his  action. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  M,  Anderson, 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  XJ.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Headquauters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
CarAle  ArseTud,  Philippine  Islands,  July  2^,  1898. 
Seiior  Don  Emiliu  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  Your  favor  of  the  26th  ultimo  in  relation  to  requisitions 
for  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  is  satisfactory.  I  regret  that  there  should 
have  been  any  misunderstanding  about  it.  The  people  to  whom  we 
applied  even  for  the  hiring  of  earamates,  etc.,  told  our  people  that 
they  had  orders  to  supply  nothing  except  by  j'our  orders.  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  this  was  a  misapprehension  on  their  part. 

We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that  all  we  want  can  be 
supplied  at  once  or  from  one  place.  We  may  even  have  to  send  to 
other  islands.  Our  quartermaster  will  establish  a  depot  near  the 
American  camp,  where  lie  will  receive  and  pay  for  supplies,  and 
from  which  he  will  send  out  parties  to  whatever  places  your  cxcel- 
li-ncy  will  indicate  to  transact  business  with  your  people. 
With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  M,  Andef:son, 
Brigadier-Qeneral,  U.  S.   Volunteers,  Commanding. 
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TTeadquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Caviie  Arsenal,  PhilippiTie  Islands,  July  ^7,  1S9S. 
Adjutant-General, 

United  States  Expeditionary  Forces, 

Manila  Bay,  Fhilippine  Islands. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  last  letter  I  received 
from  the  insurgent  chief,  Aguinaldo,  dated  Bacood,  July  24,  1898. 
Tliis  letter  has  not  been  answered  by  me. 
My  whole  correspondence  with  him  is  also  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier-General,  XJ.  S.  Volunteers,  Cortimanding. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
United  States  Kxpeditionary  Forces, 
CavUe  Arsetial,  Philippitie  Islands,  July  14,  189S. 
Seuor  T>on  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces. 
General:  "Wishing  to  get  complete  information  of  the  approaches 
to  Manila  in  every  direction,  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  request 
that  you  give  my  olBcers  all  possible  assistimce  in  makin^r  reeon- 
noissanco  to  the  lines  and  approaches,  and  that  you  favor  them  with 
your  advice.  Officers  coming  from  me  will  have  a  note  to  that  effect. 
With  great  respect, 

Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


August  1,  1898. 
Mr.  Williams. 

Dear  Sir  and  Distinguished  Friend:  Impressed  by  the  note  of 
July  8  past,  I  can  oulj'  confess  that  the  people  of  North  Aiiienca  liave 
excited,  and  now  excite,  the  universal  admiration  not  oniy  for  the 
grade  of  progress  and  culture  to  which  they  have  arrived  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  also  for  their  political  constitution,  so  admirable  and 
inimitable,  and  for  the  generosity,  honesty,  and  industry  of  the  men 
of  the  Government  who  have  so  far  ruled  the  destinies  ,of  that  great 
people  without  an  equal  in  history. 

Above  all,  I  thanlt  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  words  which  you 
express  in  your  note  quoted  above,  and  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
sincerity  on  tiie  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  you  have  displayed 
iu  it  in  painting  in  anadmirable  manner  the  benefits  wliieh,  especially 
for  me  and  my  leaders,  and,  in  general,  for  all  my  compatriots,  would 
be  secured  by  the  union  of  these  islands  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  Ahl  that  picture,  so  happy  and  so  finished,  is  capable  of 
fascinating  not  only  the  dreamy  imagination  of  the  impressionable 
Oriental,  but  also  the  cold  and  calculating  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  the 
North. 

This  is  not  saying  that  lam  not  of  your  opinion.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Filipinos  will  arrive  at  the  height  of  happiness  and 
glory  if  in  future  they  can  show  with  raised  heads  the  rights  which  to- 
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iliiy  iire  shown  hy  the  free  citizens  of  North  America.  These  islcuuls 
will  bo  in  effect  one  of  the  richest  and  pleasantest  countries  of  tlie 
f;lobe  if  the  capita!  and  industry  of  North  Americans  come  to  develop 
the  soil. 

You  say  all  this  and  yet  more  will  result  from  annexing  ourselves  to 
your  people,  and  I  also  believe  the  same  since  you  are  my  friend  and 
the  friend  of  the  Filipinos  and  have  said  it.  But  vhy  should  we  say 
it?    Will  my  people  believe  it? 

I,  with  true  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  these  people, 
do  not  dare  assure  you  of  it,  since  I  have  only  wished  to  establish  a 
{loverninent  in  order  that  none  of  those  powers  which  you  call  ambi- 
tious should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  good  faith,  as  lias  been 
done  iu  the  past  by  the  Spaniai-ds.  I  have  done  what  they  desire, 
establishing  a  government  in  order  that  nothing  important  maybe 
done  without  consulting  fully  their  sovereign  will,  not  only  because 
it  was  my  duty,  but  also  because  acting  in  any  other  manner  they 
would  fail  to  recognize  me  as  the  interpreter  of  their  aspirations  and 
would  punish  me  as  a  traitor,  replacing  me  by  another  more  careful 
of  his  own  honor  and  dignity. 

I  have  said  always,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  we  recognize  the  right 
of  the  North  Americans  to  our  gratitude,  for  we  do  not  forget  for  a 
]jioment  the  favors  which  we  have  received  and  are  now  receiving, 
lint  however  great  those  favors  may  be  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
remove  the  disti'ust  of  my  compatriots. 

These  say  that  if  the  object  of  the  United  States  is  to  annex  these 
islands,  why  not  recognize  the  government  established  in  them  in 
order  in  that  manner  to  join  with  it  the  same  as  by  annexation? 

Why  do  not  the  American  generals  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Filipino  generals  and,  uniting  the  forces,  render  the  end  more  decisive? 

Is  it  intended,  indeed,  to  carry  out  annexation  against  the  wish  of 
these  people,  distorting  the  legal  sense  of  that  word?  If  the  revolu- 
tionary government  is  the  genuine  representative  by  right  and  deed 
of  the  Filipino  people,  as  we  have  proved  when  necessary,  why  is  it 
wished  to  oppress  instead  of  gaining  their  confidence  and  friendship? 

It  is  useless  forme  to  represent  to  my  compatriots  the  favors  received 
through  Admiial  Dewey,  for  they  assert  that  up  to  the  present  the 
American  forces  have  shown  not  an  active,  only  a  passive  cooperation, 
from  whi(di  they  suppose  that  the  intention  of  these  forces  are  not  for 
the  best.  They  assert,  besides,  that  it  is  possible  to  suppose  thal>  I  was 
brought  from  Hongkong  to  assure  those  forces  by  my  presence  that 
the  Filipinos  would  not  make  common  cause  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  they  have  delivered  to  the  Filipinos  the  arms  abandoned  by  the 
former  in  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  in  order  to  save  themselves  much  labor, 
fatigue,  blood,  and  treasure  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  cost. 

But  I  do  not  believe  these  unworthy  suspicions,  I  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  which  shine  in  characters 
of  gold  in  the  history  of  the  privileged  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  that  reason,  invoking  the  friendship  which  you  profess  for  me 
and  the  love  which  you  have  for  my  people,  I  pray  you  earnestly,  as 
also  the  distinguished  generals  who  represent  your  country  in  these 
islands,  that  you  entreat  the  Government  at  Washington  to  recognize 
the  revolutionary  government  of  the  Filipinos,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
will  labor  with  all  my  power  with  my  people  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  repent  their  sentiments  of  humanity  in  coming  to  the  aid  of 
an  oppressed  people. 

Say  to  the  Government  at  Washington  that  the  Filipino  people 
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abominate  savagery,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  past  misfortunes  they 
have  learned  to  love  liberty,  order,  justice,  and  civil  life,  and  that 
they  are  not  able  to  lay  aside  their  own  wishea  when  their  future  lot 
and  history  are  under  discussion.  Say  also  that  I  and  ray  leadei-a 
know  what  we  owe  to  our  uufortuuate  country,  that  we  know  how  to 
admire  and  are  ready  to  imitate  the  disinterestedness,  the  abnegation, 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  grand  men  of  America,  among  whom  stands 
pieeminent  the  immortal  General  Washington. 

You  and  I  both  love  the  Filipinos;  both  see  their  progress,  tlieir 
prosperity,  and  their  greatness.  For  this  we  should  avoid  any  con- 
flict which  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  both  peoples,  who  should 
always  be  brothers.  In  this  you  will  aequii-e  a  name  in  the  history  of 
humanity  and  an  ineradi<;ablo  alTeetiou  in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipino 
people.  (From  General  Aguinaldo  to  Mr.  Williams,  United  Slate;? 
consul.) 


AUGUST  13  AND   li. 
General  Anderson: 

My  troops,  who  have  been  for  so  long  besieging  Manila,  have  always 
been  promised  tliat  they  could  appear  in  it,  as  you  know  and  can  not 
deny,  and  for  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  many  sacrifices  made 
of  money  and  lives,  I  do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  issue  orders  to  the 
contrary,  as  they  raijrht  be  disobeyed  against  my  authority.  Besides, 
I  hope  that  you  wilt  allow  the  troops  to  enter,  because  we  have  given 
proofs  reanytimesofour  friendship,  ceding  our  positions  at  Paranaque, 
Pasay,  Cingalon,  and  Mytubig.  Nevertheless,  if  it  seems  best  to  you, 
and  in  order  to  enter  into  a  frank  and  friendly  understanding  and 
avoid  any  disagi-eeable  conflict  before  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  I  will 
commission  Don  Filipe  Buencamino  and  others,  who  will  to-day  go  out 
from  our  lines  to  hold  a  conference  with  you,  and  that  they  will  be 
safe  during  the  coufcronco. 

E.  A.  Aguinaldo. 


[Most  urBent] 

Presirli'iif,  nf  revnlnlionnrij  government  to  General  Anderson,  Ermtln. 

Pineda  (received  from  Baceoor  10.50  a.  m.  13th). 
Gieneral  Anderson,  Ermita: 

I  received  a  telegram.  My  interpreter  isinCavite;  in  eonsequeiure 
of  this  I  have  not  answered  till  now.  My  troops  are  forced  by  youi-s, 
by  means  of  threats  of  violence,  to  retire  from  positions  taken.  It  is 
necessary,  to  avoid  conflicts,  which  I  should  lament,  that  you  order 
your  troops  that  they  avoid  difliculty  with  mine,  as  until  now  they  have 
conducted  themselves  as  bi-othei-s  to  take  Manila. 

I  have  given  strict  orders  to  my  cliiefs  that  they  preserve  strict 
respect  to  American  forces  and  to  aid  them  in  ease  they  are  attacked 
by  a  common  enemy,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  good  relations  and 
fnendship  which  unite  us  will  be  continued  if  your  soldiers  correspond 
to  the  conduct  imposed  upon  mine.  (Communication  received  by 
General  Anderson  from  Aguinaldo  Ihe  day  of  the  attack  on  Jlanila.) 
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Headquarters  Department  op  the  Pacific 

AND  Eighth  Army  Cori-s, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  SO,  189S. 
'ITio  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine  Forces. 

Sir:  The  commanding  general  of  American  forces  has  received  Ji 
memorandum  addressed  to  General  Anderson,  which  purports  to  eon- 
tain  a  statement  of  certain  desires  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos.  As 
most  of  them  seem  to  be  reasonable,  it  gives  him  much  pleasure  to  say 
that  he  agrees  to  the  following: 

The  forces  of  the  Filipinos  are  to  withdraw  entirely  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  municipal  limits,  or  walled  city,  and  its 
suburbs — Binondo,  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  Sampaioe,  San  Miguel, 
Concepcion,  Ermita,  Malate,  and  Paco,  or  San  Fernando  dilo.  The 
Filipinos  will  repair  at  onee  whatever  may  be  needed,  in  order  that 
the  water  may  be  tunied  on  to  the  city,  and  the  expenses  of  the  repairs 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  works  will  be  paid  by  the  city.  The 
commander  of  the  Filipinos  agrees  to  be  responsible  foroi-derand 
security  at  the  pumping  station. 

Pel-mission  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Patria  to  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  port  and  river  Pasig,  and  that  country  products  for  sale 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  is  granted. 

Free  entrance  and  departure  from  the  city  for  ail  Filipinos  with- 
out arms  is  granted.  Chiefs  and  officers  of  the  Filipino  army  may, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  wear  their  side  arms,  though  this  is  deprecated 
as  possibly  leading  to  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  the  city.  No 
pistols  should  be  carried. 

The  major-general  having  taken,  for  his  own  use,  the  palace  at 
Malacanan,  the  request  that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos  can 
not  be  granted,  and  the  convents  at  Malate,  Ermita,  and  Paco  can  not 
be  turned  over  and  must  be  evacuated.  The  civil  offices  at  Manila 
are  being  tilled  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  Ameiicans,  and  the  com- 
manding general  wilt  be  glad  to  receive  reeommendations  for  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  such  Filipinos  as  may  be  considered  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  subordinate  offices. 

American  soldiers  witliout  arms  are  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  Filipinos'  positions  outside  of  the  city,  just  as  the  Filipinos  with- 
out arms  are  permitted  to  enter  the  city. 

The  return  of  the  arms  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  will  be  granted 
by  the  general  in  immediate  command. 

The  opening  of  the  waterworks  at  once  and  the  retirement  of  your 
soldiers  from  the  positions  now  occupied  within  the  municipal  juris- 
diction will  be  sufficient  notice  on  your  part  that  everything  is  satis- 
factorily arranged  on  the  terms  of  this  letter.  With  the  sincere  hope 
that  it  may  be  speedily  accomplished. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Wesley  Merritt, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


JSakor,  August  21,  1S98. 

Commanding-General  of  the  American  Forces  of  the  Pacific. 

Sib;  The  commanding-general  of  the  Philippine  forces  has  been 

favored  by  a  letter  from  your  excellency,  dated  the  20th  of  the  present 

moiitli,  which  contains  the  conditions  to  be  accepted  by  the  Filipinos, 
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namely,  that  they  should  evacuate  the  places  which  they  now  hold 
within  the  suburha  of  Manila. 

The  before-mentioned  letter  speaks  of  the  freu  navigation  of  the 
Patria,  and  as  no  boat  of  this  name  is  coTinted  by  the  Filipinos,  he 
who  subscribes  would  be  pleased  to  have  this  point  made  more  clear. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Filipinos  desire  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  that  they  may  have  free  navigation  for  all  their  boafs, 
and  free  entrance  to  and  departure  from  all  ports  which  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  (squadron) ;  but  besides,  in  substitution  of  the 
proposed  conditions,  which  the  said  letter  does  not  mention,  the  Fili- 
pinos desire  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  San  Fernando  de  Dilao,  or  Paco,  wliich  is  nearest  the  east  of  the 
bridge  and  stream  of  the  same  name,  he  who  subscribes  assuming 
responsibility  for  foreign  interests  which  existat  said  point.  JCqually 
they  desire  that  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  may  be 
signed  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pines should  continue  in  possession  of  the  last  named,  that  the  Ameri- 
can forces  should  turn  over  to  the  Fihpinos  all  of  the  suburbs  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cooperation  given  by  them  in  the  taking  of  the  Plaza 
of  Manila.  With  these  conditions  and  the  others  which  are  accepted 
in  said  letter,  he  who  subscribes  promises,  in  the  name  of  the  Filipi- 
nos, to  evacuate  the  places  which  they  now  hold  in  the  suburb;  and 
the  acceptation  of  the  same  by  your  excellency  will  be  a  further  proof 
that  he  holds  in  consideration  the  innumerable  lives  sacrificed  by  the 
siege  of  Manila,  and  that  he  appreciates  the  newly  arisen  friendship 
which  will  be  preserved  at  all  cost. 

Very  respectfully,  EMILIO  Aguinaldo. 


[Copy  of  telegram  from  Genoral  Aguinaiao  to  MEtjor-General  Merritt] 

August  24, 1898. 

I  have  received  notice  of  the  death  of  1  American  soldier  and  3 
wounded.  Itis  said  that  this  happened  by  their  beingdrunk.  They 
fired  in  the  air  in  the  beginning,  but  af  terwai-ds  fought  among  them- 
selves. 

General  Anderson  says  death  has  been  occasioned  by  my  people,  on 
account  of  which  I  have  ordered  investigation  to  ascertain  the  truth 
and  demonstrate  that  the  Filipinos  try  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Americ-ans.  If  I  shall  find  any  one  of  my  people  guilty,  I  shall  order 
severe  punishment. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Agdinaldo. 


Office  of  the  Military  Governor, 
Headquarters  Dbpaktment  of  the  Pacific, 

Manila,  August  U,  1898. 
Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 

Bdkor,  Philippine  Inlands. 
Sir:  The  commanding  general  of  the  American  land  forces  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  August 
21,  and  in  reply  to  inform  yon  as  follows: 

The  error  you  speak  of  which  needs  clearing  up  as  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Patria  seems  to  ha^e  arisen  from  a  request  on  your  part 
p  T 26 
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that  the  Filipinos  of  the  country  should  be  permitted  to  trade  freely 
and  navigate  without  obstruction  the  streams  and  bay  aurroiinding 
Manila.  So  far  as  the  products  of  the  countryare  concerned  this  has 
been  acceded  to,  and  there  will  be  no  obstruction  placed  by  the  Ameri- 
can land  forces  between  the  residents  of  the  island  and  the  city  of 
Manila. 

The  protection  tbit  you  ask  from  the  American  squadron  rests  with 
Rear- Admiral  Dewey,  and  it  is  for  him  to  determine  whether  it  can 
be  granted  or  not. 

A  commission  of  your  appointment,  which  had  an  interview  with 
the  undersigned  about  the  15th  instant,  agreed  that  if  a  line  were 
designated  by  a  proper  commission  on  my  part,  the  armed  Filipinos 
should  retire  beyond  it.  While  this  has  been  done  in  some  instances, 
it  has  been  neglected  in  others,  and  it  is  now  desired  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  or 
any  part  of  them,  can  not  be  acceded  to  by  the  undersigned.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  a  dual  occupation  of  Manila  was 
impossible  in  the  interests  of  either  party;  and  as  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  are  in  possession  of  Manila,  I  must  insist  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  the  original  agreement  between  your  commission  i!  (1 
myself.  I  am  the  more  insistent  in  this  particular  because  recent 
instructions  from  my  home  Government  contemplate  this  course. 

So  far  as  any  promises  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of  a 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  uttci'ly  impossible  for  me,  as  the  military  representative 
only  of  the  United  States,  to  make  any  promises  such  as  you  request. 
As  you  have  already  been  informed  you  may  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  Americans  out  here  and  the  Government  of  which  you  already 
know  the  benetieenee  to  determine  these  matters  in  the  future. 

This  answer  to  your  communication  has  been  delayed  by  a  press  of 
business  which  could  not  very  well  be  neglected. 

I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  country  for  the  good  will  expressed 
toward  it,  and  feel  assured  that  nothing  will  occur  to  mar  the  friendly 
feeling  that  now  exists.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  all  that  the  good 
feeling  which  now  exists  between  us  should  be  carefully  fostered  and 
maintained. 

Very  respectfully,  Wesi^EY  Merkitt. 


(Telegram,— Reply  to  tolegraro  from  General  Agiiinaldo,  dated  Augusts*.] 

Malacanan,  August  25,  189S—8.06  a.  m. 
General  Aguinaldo, 

Commanding  Philippine  Forces,  Bdkor: 
Thank  you  for  your  telegram.     Am  glad  to  learn  of  your  intention 
to  investigate  fully.     I  am  desirous  with  you  that  harmony  should 
prevail,  and  request  you  always  in  event  of  trouble  to  communicate 
directly  with  me,  as  you  have  so  wisely  done  this  time. 

Merkitt. 


Bakooe,  August  27,  1S9S. 
Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  Manila. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Though  informed  by  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  the 
current  month,  I  can  not  the  less  express  my  surprise  at  learning  that 
you  have  formed  the  opinion  that  my  commissioners  committed  them- 
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selves  at  the  conference  of  the  15th  to  the  withdrawal  of  my  trooiis 
outside  the  line  that  yoa  designate.  I  hold  it  is  agreed  and  under- 
stood, as  do  the  commissioners,  that  the  evaciiation  by  my  troops  of 
the  places  that  they  to-day  occupy  in  the  outskirts  was  to  take  place 
as  the  proposed  conditions  were  accepted  by  you.  Among  them  was 
one  putting  this  agreement  in  writing,  for  this  reason,  as  you  liad 
not  accepted  any  of  the  proposals  nor  those  which  had  been  put  in 
their  place  in  my  former  commanications.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  up  to  this  time  contravened  the  said  obligations. 

Since  I  have  permitted  the  use  of  water  before  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  treaty,  you  can  easily  see  that  I  am  disposed  to  sacrifice 
to  friendship  everything  not  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the 
Philippine  city. 

I  comprehend,  like  yourself,  the  inconvenience  of  a  double  occu- 
pation of  tlie  city  of  Manila  and  its  environs,  considering  the  condi- 
tions of  the  capitulation  with  the  Spaniards,  but  you  must  also  under 
stand  that  without  the  wide  blockade  maintained  by  my  forces  you 
would  have  obtained  possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  but  nm'er 
the  surrender  of  theSpanishforces,  who  would  have  been  able  to  retire 
to  the  interior  towns. 

Now,  do  not  make  light  of  the  aid  formerly  given  by  us  to  secure  the 
capitulation  mentioned.  Greatly  though  justice  may  suffer,  and  risk- 
ing well-founded  fears  in  regard  to  my  city,  I  do  not  insist  iipon  the 
retention  of  all  the  positions  conquered  by  my  forces  within  the 
environs  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed,  unspeakable  fatigue,  and 
much  money,  I  promise  to  withdraw  them  to  the  following  line: 

In  Malate  the  continuation  of  the  highway  (calzada  of  Singalong) 
as  far  as  the  bridge  that  unites  it  with  this  highway;  from  this  bridge 
in  a  straight  line  to  that  of  the  Piico,  and  leaving  outside  the  district 
of  Zanque  as  far  as  the  River  Pasig;  following  this  river  and  enter- 
ing the  estuary  which  rnns  to  the  bridge  of  Aviles;  from  this  bridge, 
following  the  highway  of  the  same  name  aud  that  of  Santa  Mesa, 
which  are  the  dividing  lines  between  Sampaloc  and  the  town  of  Pan- 
dacan,  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  outskirts  of  Sampaloc, 
Turzo,  and  Tando.  But  before  making  this  withdrawal  I  beg  that 
you  obtain  from  Admiral  Dewey  protection  for  the  free  navigation  of 
our  boats,  and  grant  me  permission  to  at  least  insist  upon  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  positions  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  if  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  is  being  arranged  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
the  recognition  of  the  dominion  of  the  former  in  the  Philippines  shall 
foUow.  I  also  hope  that  you  will  order  the  entrance  into  the  city  of 
the  American  forces  which  are  outside  the  line  traced,  as  has  been 
already  agi'eed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  proposed  will 
be  prejudicial  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  rights  of  the  city,  since  it 
means  only  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  a  friendly  town.  I  am 
forced  to  insist  upon  the  said  conditions  to  quiet  the  grumblings  of 
my  chiefs  and  soldiers,  who  have  exposed  their  lives  and  given  of  their 
interests  during  the  siege  of  Manila. 

I  hope  that  this  time  a  spirit  of  justice  will  be  manifest  which  is 
worthy  of  a  free  and  admirably  constituted  govci'iimeut  such  as  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
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THE   PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

{a)  Area  and  population. — These  islands,  including  the  Ladrones, 
Carolines,  and  I'alaos,  which  are  all  under  the  government  of  Manila, 
are  variously  estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,800  in  number.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  are  small  and  are  of  oo  more  value  than  the  isliiiida  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  The  important  islands  are  less  than  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  'JO  per  cent  of  the  Christian  population  live  on  Luzon  and 
the  live  princi])al  islands  of  the  Visayas  group. 

The  total  pojmlation  is  somewhere  between  7,000,000  and  9,000,000. 
This  inclades  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of  Luzon  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  extreme  south.  The  last  censns  taken  by  the  Spanish 
Government  was  on  December  31, 1S87,  and  this  stated  the  Christian 
population  to  he  6,000,000  (in  round  numbers).  This  is  distributed  as 
follows : 
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The  density  of  popnUition  in  tbese  six  islaiida  la  nearly  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  (census  of  ISflO),  great.er  tlian  iu 
Spain,  about  oiie-lialf  as  great  aa  in  France,  and  one  third  as  great  as 
in  Japan  and  China;  the  exact  figures  being  as  follows: 
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The  next  most  important  islands  Id  the  order  of  population  are: 
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Various  smaller  islands,  including  the  Carolines,  Ladrones,  and 
Palaos,  carry  the  total  area  and  Christian  population  to,  area,  140,000; 
population,  0,000,000;  per  mile,  43. 

This  is  considerably  greater  than  the  density  of  population  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  moun- 
tatu  ranges  iu  all  the  islands,  and  lack  of  communications  in  the  inte- 
rior, only  a  small  part  of  the  surface  is  inhabited.  In  many  provinces 
the  density  of  population  exceeds  200  per  square  mile,  or  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  United  States,  except  Massachusetts  and  Bhode 
Island.  The  total  area  of  the  Philippines  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Japan,  but  its  civilized  population  is  only  one-seventh. 

In  addition  to  the  Christian  population,  it  is  estimated  [in  the  UfHcial 
Guide)  that  the  islands  contain  the  following: 

Chineae  (principally  in  Manila)  75  000 

Moors  or  MohanmiedaDS  in  Partisan  and  Tolo  10<   000 

Moots  or  Mobammedana  in  Mindanio  and  liiailan  TOO 


1     bl  000 


The  Official  Guide  gives  a  list  of  more  than  thirty  dill'erent  races, 
each  speaking  a  different  dialect,  but  five-sixths  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation are  either  Tagalos  or  Visayas.  All  the  races  are  of  the  Malay 
type.  Around  Manila  there  has  been  some  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Spanish  blood  with  that  of  the  natives,  resulting  in  the  Mestizos  or  . 
half-breeds,  but  the  number  of  these  is  not  very  great. 

As  seen  in.  the  provinces  of  Cavite  and  Manila,  the  natives  (Tagalos) 
are  of  small  stature,  averaging  probably  6  feet  4  inches  iu  height  and 
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120  pounds  in  weight  for  the  women.  Their  ^kin  is  copper^'  l>cown, 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  a  muhitto.  They  seem  tc  be  iiidiiHtrious 
and  hard-working,  although  less  so  tliaii  the  (jliinese. 

By  the  Spauiards  they  are  considered  iudolent,  crafty,  nntruthfal, 
treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cruel,  but  the  hatred  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  native  races  is  so  intense  and  bitter  that  the  Spanish  opinion 
of  the  natives  is  of  little  or  no  value.  To  as  they  seemed  indui^trious 
and  docile,  but  there  were  occasional  evideiices  of  deceit  and  untrnth- 
fuhiess  in  their  dealings  with  us.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agricnlture,  and  there  were  hardiy  any  evidences  of  manufactures, 
arts,  or  niiniitg.  The  greater  number  seemed  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  exact  flgures  on  this 
subject.  They  are  all  devout  Koman  Catholics,  although  they  hate  the 
monastic  orders. 

In  Manila  (and  doubtless  also  in  Oebn  and  Iloilo)  are  many  thousands 
of  educated  natives,  wlio  are  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priests. 
They  are  well  informed  and  have  accumulated  property.  They  have 
not  traveled  much,  but  there  is  said  to  be  quite  a  numerous  colony  of 
rich  Philippinos  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Ijondon.  The  bib- 
liography of  the  Philippines  is  said  to  number  4,5u0  volumes,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  written  by  Spanish  priests  and  missionaries. 
The  number  of  books  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language  is  probably 
less  than  a  dozen. 

(6)  Olimate. — The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  Tropics, 
The  islands  extend  from  5°  to  21°  north  latitude,  and  Manila  is  in  14'^ 
35'.  The  thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely  went  below  79^ 
or  above  85°.  The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61°  and  97°, 
and  the  annual  mean  81°.  There  are  three  well-marked  seasons, 
temperate  and  dry  from  November  to  February,  hot  and  dry  from 
March  to  May,  and  temperate  and  wet  from  June  to  October,  The 
rainy  season  reaches  its  maximum  in  July  and  August,  when  the  rains 
are  constant  and  very  heavy.  The  total  rainfall  has  been  as  high  as 
1]4  inches  in  one  year. 

Yellow  fever  appears  to  be  unknown.  The  diseases  most  fatal 
among  the  natives  are  cholera  and  smallpox,  both  of  which  are  brought 
from  China.  Low  malarial  fever  is  brought  on  by  sleeping  on  the 
ground  or  being  chilled  by  remaining  without  exercise  in  wet  clothes; 
and  diarrhea  is  produced  by  drinking  bad  water  or  eating  excessive 
quantities  of  fruit  Almost  all  of  these  diseases  are  preventable  by 
proper  precautions  even  by  troops  in  campaign.  The  sickness  in  our 
troops  was  very  small,  much  less  than  in  tlie  cold  fogs  at  camp  in  San 
Francisco. 

(c)  Mineral  wealth. — Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  islands.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  deposits  of  coal, 
petroleum,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  copper,  and  gold  in  the  various  islands, 
but  littleornothing  lias  been  done  to  develop  them.  A  few  concessions 
have  been  granted  for  working  mines,  but  the  output  is  not  large.  The 
gold  is  reported  on  LuKon,  coal  and  petroleum  on  Oebu  anil  Iloilo,  and 
sulphur  on  Leyte,  The  imports  of  coal  in  IS'Ji  (the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  have  been  printed)  were  91,511  tons,  and  it  came  prin- 
cipally from  Australia  and  Japan.  In  the  same  year  the  impoits  of 
iron  of  all  kinds  were  9,632  tons. 

If  the  Cebu  coal  proves  to  be  of  good  quality,  there  is  a  large  market 
for  it  in  competition  with  coal  from  Japan  and  Australia. 

(d)  Agriculture. — Altlioiigh  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  yet  only  one-ninth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
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The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  even  after  deducting  the  mouTitifnons 
areas  it  is  iirobahli!  that  tlie  area  of  cultivation  can  be  very  largely 
extended  and  that  the  islands  can  support  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  Japan  (42,000,00(1). 

The  chief  products  are  rice,  com,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanuts, 
and  cacao.  CoflFee  and  cotton  were  formerly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities— the  former  for  export  and  the  latter  for  home  consumption ;  but 
the  coffee  plant  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  insects  and  the  home- 
made cotton  cloths  have  been  driven  out  by  the  competition  of  tliose 
imported  from  England.  The  rice  and  corn  are  principally  produced 
in  Luzon  and  Mindero  and  are  consumed  in  the  islands.  The  rice  crop 
is  about  705,000  tons.  It  is  insufficient  for  the  demand,  and  45,000 
tons  of  rice  were  imported  in  1804,  the  greater  portion  from  Saigon 
and  the  rest  from  Hongkong  and  Singapore;  also  8,000  tons  (say60,000 
barrels}  of  flour,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  came  from  China  and 
less  than  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

The  cacao  is  raised  in  the  southern  islands,  the  best  quality  of  it  at 
Mindanao.  The  production  amounts  only  to  150  tons,  and  it  is  all 
made  into  chocolate  and  consumed  in  the  islands. 

The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Visayas.  The  crop  yielded  in  1894 
about  235,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  one-tetith  was  consumed  in 
the  islands,  and  the  balance,  or  310,000  tons,  valued  at  811,000,000,  was 
exported,  the  greater  part  to  China,  Great  Britain,  and  Austialia. 

The  hemp  is  prodnced  in  southern  Luzon,  Mindoro,  the  Visayas,  and 
Mindanao.  It  is  nearly  all  exported  in  bales.  In  18H  the  amount  was 
96,000  tons,  valued  at  $12,000,000. 

Tobiicco  is  raised  in  all  the  islands,  but  the  best  quality  and  greatest 
amount  JQ  Luzon.  A  large  amount  is  consumed  in  the  islands,  smoking 
being  universal  among  women  as  well  as  the  men,  but  the  best  quality 
is  exported.  The  amount  in  1894  was  7,000  tons  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued 
at  $1,750,000.  Spain  takes  80  per  cent  and  Kgypt  10  per  cent  of  the 
leaf  tobacco.  Of  the  manufactured  tobacco  70  per  cent  goes  to  China 
and  Singapsre,  10  per  cent  to  England,  and  5  per  cent  to  Spain. 

Cocoanuts  are  grown  in  southern  Luzon  and  are  used  in  various 
ways.  The  products  are  largely  consumed  in  the  islands,  but  the 
exports  in  18!!4  were  valued  at  $2,400,000. 

Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  have  been  introduced  from  Spain,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  Domestic  pigs  and  chickens  are  seen  around  every- 
where in  the  farming  districts. 

The  principal  beast  of  burden  is  the  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  which 
is  used  for  plowing  rice  fields  as  well  as  drawing  heavy  loads  on 
sledges  or  on  carts. 

Large  horses  are  almost  unknown,  but  there  are  great  numbers  of 
native  ponies  from  0  to  12  hands  high,  possessing  strength  and 
endurance  far  beyond  their  size. 

(c)  Commerce  and  transportation. — The  internal  commerce  between 
Manila  and  the  different  islands  is  quite  large,  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  official  records  giving  exact  figures  concerning  it.  It  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  by  water,  in  steainers  of  500  to  1,000  tons.  There  are 
regular  mail  steamers  once  in  two  weeks  on  four  routes,  viz:  North- 
ern Luzon,  southern  Luzon,  Visayas,  and  Mindanao;  also  a  steamer 
every  two  months  to  the  Carolines  and  Ladrones,  and  daily  steamers 
on  Manila  Bay.  These  lines  are  all  subsidized.  To  lacilitate  this 
navigation  extensive  harbor  works  have  been  in  progress  nt  Manila 
for  several  years,  and  a  i)lan  for  lighting  the  coasts  has  been  nuwle, 
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calling  for  43  principal  lights,  of  which  17  have  already  been  con- 
structed in  the  most  substantial  manner,  besides  16  lights  of  secondary 
importance. 

There  is  only  one  line  of  railway,  built  by  English  capital,  running 
from  Manila  north  to  Dagupan,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  The 
roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manila  are  macadamized  and  in 
fairly  good  order;  elsewhere  they  are  narrow  paths  of  soft  black  soil, 
which  become  almost  impassable  in  the  rainy  season.  Transportation 
is  then  eft'eeted  by  sledges  drawn  through  the  mud  by  carabaos.  There  . 
are  telegraph  lines  connecting  most  of  the  provinces  of  Luzon  with 
Manila,  and  cables  to  the  Visayas  and  southern  islands  and  thence  to 
Borneo  and  Singapore,  as  well  as  a  direct  cable  from  Manila  to  Hong- 
kong. The  laud  telegraph  lines  are  owned  by  the  Government,  and  the 
cables  all  belong  to  an  English  company,  whicli  receives  a  large  sub- 
sidy. In  Manila  there  is  a  narrow-gauge  street  railway,  operated  by 
horsepower,  about  H  miles  in  total  leugth;  also,  a  telephone  system 
and  electric  lights. 

Gommnnicatious  with  Europe  are  maintained  by  the  Spanish  Trans- 
Atlantic  Company  (sabsidized),  which  sends  a  steamer  every  four  weeks 
from  Manila  and  Barcelona,  making  the  trip  in  about  twenty -seven  days; 
the  same  company  also  sends  an  intermediate  steamer  from  Manila  to 
Singapore,  meeting  the  French  Messageric  steamer  each  way.  There 
is  also  a  nonsubsidized  line  running  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  every 
two  weeks,  and  connecting  there  with  the  English,  French,  and  German 
mails  for  Europe,  and  with  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Canadian  Pacific 
steamers  for  Japan  and  America. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  Philippines.  The  only  factories  are  those  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Of  the  mannfactures  and 
arts  in  which  Japan  so  excels  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  foreign  commerce  amounted,  in  1894,  to  $23,558,553  in  imports 
and  $33,149,984  in  exports,  80  per  cent  of  which  goes  through  Manila. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  tra^le  is  carried  in  British  vessels,  '20  per  cent 
in  Spanish,  and  10  per  cent  in  German. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  with  other  countries  in  1894  was  as  follows ; 
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It  18  interesting  to  note  that  next  to  Great  Britain  we  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  the  Philippines,  and  that  they  export  to  us  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  to  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  sells  to  the 
Philippines  fifteen  times  as  much  as  we  do. 
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The  articles  of  import  and  their  value  in  1894  were  aa  follows: 

(In  niillionBof  duUars  (Bilvei).) 
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The  articles  of  export  and  their  values  were  as  follows; 
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a  Principally  to  Singapore.  6  Pctutip;illy  to  Japan. 

With  these  islands  in  our  possession  and  the  construction  of  railroada 
in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  it  is  piobiiljle  that  an  enormous  extension 
could  be  given  to  this  commerce,  nearly  all  of  which  would  come  to  the 
United  States.  Manila  cigars  of  the  best  quality  are  unknown  in 
America;  they  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  Cuba  and  cost  only 
one-third  as  much.  The  coffee  industry  can  be  revived  and  the  sugar 
industry  extended,  mainly  for  consumption  in  the  far  ISast.  Tlie  min- 
eral resources  can  be  explored  with  Aniericiiu  energy,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  this  is  done  the  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  gold, 
and  lea^l  will  be  found  very  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  which  now  goes  to  Spain 
in  textile  fabrics,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  with  England  in 
the  same  goods  and  in  iron. 

(/)  Revenue  and  expenses. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Direct  t.ixe8 $8,49(5,170 

(2)  Iiidireot  tases  (cuaii.iiis) fi,  200, 550 

(3)  Proceeds  of  moiiopoUea 1,222,000 

(4)  Lottery 1,000,000 

(5)  Income  of  Government  property - 257,000 

(6)  Sundry  receipts 208,300 

Total 17.474,020 
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(1)  Gomral  eipenses,  pensions,  and  interest $1,506,686 

(2)  Diplomatic  and  consnlftr  service 74,000 

(3)  Clergy  and  courts i'fl-'If? 

(4)  War  department  ™?'<ia 

(5)  Treaanry  department li  ™^t  ^j* 

(6)  NaTT  department 3,  5b2,716 

(7)  Civil  administration -- 2, 195.3i8 

(8)  Education 6U,89o 

Total 17,258,145 

The  direct;  taxes  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Heal  estate,  5  per  cent  on  income $140,280 

(2)  IndoBtry  and  Commerce - 1,JOO,700 

(3)  Cedulas  (poll  Ujt) S,  600,  000 

(4)  Cbinese  poll  tai - - - 510, 190 

(5)  Tribute  ftomsultun  of  Jolo - 20,000 

(6)  Railroads,  10  per  cent  of  passuii^ur  ioi;«i,,is ,n'XXX 

(7)  Income  tax,  10  per  cent  on  public  salaries - 730,000 

(8)  Sundry  taies 63,000 

Total 8,496,170 

Indirect taiies  wtra  as  lulluws: 

(1)  JmportB $3,600,000 

(2   Exports - -- - 1,293,550 

(3)  Loading  laj: 410,000 

(4>  Unloading  tax 570,000 

(5)  Fines  and  penalties.-.- o^^'SS 

(6)  Special  tax  on  liqaors,  beer,  vogctalilus,  Hour,  salt,  "iid  iiiiucral  oiia..  301,000 

6, 200, 550 

Monopolies: 

(1)  Opium  contract 576,000 

(2)  Stamped  paper  and  st.impa 646,000 

Total 1, 222,  OOP 

Lottery:  _ 

(1)  Sale  of  tickets,  less  coat  of  prizes 964,000 

(2)  Unclaimed  prizes - - 30,000 

(3)  Sundry  receipts -- 6,000 

Total - 1,000,000 

Income  of  Government  property : 

(1)  Foresty  privileges 170,000 

(2)8aleandr6ntof  publiel:ind  iiiid  buil.linj:^ -..  Si, 000 

(3)  Mineral  privileges 2,000 

Total 257.000 

Sundry  receipts; 

(1)  Mint  (seigniorage) - 200,000 

(2)Sandrie8 S8,300 

Total 298,300 

The  largest  source  of  iiicomc  is  the  eedula  or  poll  tiis.  Every  man 
and  woman  above  IS  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  Philippines,  whether 
Spanish  subject  or  foreigner,  is  required  to  have  in  liis  or  her  posses- 
sion a  paper  stating  name,  age,  and  occupation,  and  other  facts  of  per- 
tjiial  identity.  Failure  to  produce  and  exhibit  tliis  when  called  upon 
renders  anyone  liable  to  arrest   and    imprisomcient.     This  paper  ia 
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obtained  from  the  intern al-reveime  office  annually,  on  payment  of  a 
certain  snm,  varying,  aciMrdiiig  to  tbc  occupation  and  income  of  tlie 
person,  from  75  cents  to  $20,  and  averaging  about  $3  for  eacli  adult. 
An  extra  sum  of  2  per  cent  is  paid  for  expenses  of  collection.  The  tax 
is  collected  at  the  tribunal  in  eacb  jmeblo,  and  20  per  cent  is  retained 
for  expenses  of  local  administration  and  80  per  cent  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral treasury.  Tliis  tax  falls  heavily  on  the  poor  and  iij^litiy  on  the 
rich.  The  tax  on  industry  and  commerce  is  similarly  graded  according 
to  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  each  merchant  or  mercantile 
corporation.  The  tax  on  real  estate  is  absurdly  low  and  is  levied  only 
on  municipal  property  and  on  the  rent,  not  the  value. 

The  tax  on  imports  is  specific  and  not  ad  valorem ;  it  amounts  to 
about  13  per  cent  of  estimated  values.  The  free  list  is  very  small, 
nearly  everything  of  commercial  valne  which  is  imported  being  subject 
to  duty.  The  revenue  from  imports  has  increased  from  $566,143  in 
.1805  to  $3,(i95,44C  in  1804.  It  was  about  the  same  in  1897,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  export  tax,  which  was  nothing  in  1892,  the  loading  tax, 
which  was  nothing  in  1893,  and  the  unloading  tax,  which  was  nothing 
in  1894,  have  all  been  increased  in  the  last  few  years  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  suppressing  the  insurrection.  These  ( hree  items  yielded 
nearly  $2,700,000  in  1897. 

The  monopoly  of  importing  and  selling  opium  is  sold  by  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  present  contract  runs 
until  1899,  and  yields  $48,000  per  month. 

Every  legal  document  must  be  drawn  up  on  paper  containing  a 
revenue  stamp  engraved  and  printed  in  Spain,  and  every  note,  check, 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  receipt,  or  similar  document  must  bear  a  revenue 
stamp  in  order  to  be  valid.  These  stamps  and  stamped  paper  yielded 
a  revenue  of  $646,000  in  1S97. 

The  lottery  is  conducted  by  the  Government,  the  monthly  drawings 
taking  place  in  the  treasury  (hacienda)  department.  The  sale  of  tickets 
yielded  $1,000,000  over  and  above  the  prizes  in  1897. 

In  a  report  to  General  Merritton  August  20, 1  retroni mended  that  the 
opium  contract  be  canceled  and  the  lottery  abandoned  during  our  occu- 
pation of  Manila;  and  as  the  poll  tax  and  tax  on  industry  and  com- 
merce had  been  paid  for  the  most  part  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
our  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  from  the  custom-house,  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and  the  sale  of  such  licenses  as  the  law 
allowed  (amusements,  liquor  saloons,  etc.).  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
Manila  ns  distinguished  from  the  general  revenues.  I  estimated  the 
total  at  about  $500,000  per  month. 

The  expenses  of  administering  the  military  government  of  occupation 
(apart  from  the  expenses  of  the  army)  will  consist  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  office  at  the  provost-marshal-general's  ofllce  aTid  its 
various  bureaus;  at  the  custom-house,  internal- revenue  office,  and  other 
offices;  and  the  salaries  of  interjireters  and  minor  employees,  who  are 
anxious  to  resume  work  as  soon  as  they  dare  do  so.  An  estimate  of 
these  expenses  was  being  preparetl  at  the  time  I  left,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted. It  can  hardly  exceed  $200,000  per  month,  and  may  be  much 
less.  This  should  leave  $.'!()0,000  (silver)  excess  of  income  per  month 
to  go  toward  the  military  expenses  of  occupation. 

As  soon  as  it  is  decided  that  we  are  to  retain  the  islimds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  items 
of  expense  for  all  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  thoro  uphly  nnder^tnding 
the  subject,  before  introducing  the  extensive  changes  which  will  be 
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Currency. — The  standard  of  value  has  always,  unti!  wit.liiu  a  fow 
years,  beeu  the  Mexican  milled  dollar.  Tlie  Spauisli  dollar  contains  a 
little  less  silver,  and  in  order  to  introduce  it  and  profit  by  tbo  coinage 
tlie  Spaniards  prohibited  the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars  a  few  years 
since.  Large  numbers  of  Mesican  dollars  remained  in  tlie  country, 
however,  and  others  were  smuggled  in.  The  two  dollars  circulated  at 
equal  values. 

All  valuations  of  goods  and  labor  are  based  on  the  silver  dollar,  and 
a  change  to  the  gold  standard  would  result  in  great  financial  distress 
and  many  failures  among  the  banks  and  mercantile  houses  in  Manila. 
Their  argument  is  that  while  an  American  10-doIlar  gold  piece  will  bring 
21  silver  dollars  at  any  bank  or  house  having  foreign  connections,  yet 
it  will  not  buy  any  more  labor  or  any  more  hemp  and  sugar  from  the 
original  producer  than  10  silver  dollars.  The  products  of  the  country 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  the  agricultural  class,  whether  it 
sells  its  lahor  or  its  products,  would  refuse  to  accept  any  less  than  the 
accustomed  wages  or  prices  on  account  of  being  paid  in  the  more 
valuable  coin.  The  result  of  this  change  would  be  that  the  merchant 
and  employee  would  have  to  pay  double  for  what  they  buy,  and  would 
receive  no  increase  for  what  they  sell.  While  trade  would  eventually 
adjust  itself  to  the  change,  yet  many  merchants  would  be  ruined  in 
the  process  and  would  drag  some  banks  down  with  them. 

The  Mexican  dollar  is  the  standard  also  in  Hongkong  and  China,  and 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Far  East  has  for  generations  been  conducted  on 
a  silver  basis.  Japan  has  within  the  last  year  broken  away  from  this 
and  established  the  gold  standard,  but  in  doing  so  the  relative  value  of 
silver  and  gold  was  fixed  at  32J  to  1,  or  about  the  market  rate. 

Public  debt. — I  wa«  unable  to  obtain  any  precise  information  in  regard 
to  the  colonial  debt.  The  last  book  on  statistics  of  imports  and  exports 
was  for  the  fiscal  year  1894;  and  the  last  printed  budget  was  for 
1896-97,  which  was  approved  by  the  Queen  Regent  in  August,  1896. 
Subsequent  to  this  date,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  us  by 
foreign  bankers,  the  Gortea  authorized  two  colonial  loans  of  $14,000,000 
(silver)  cash,  known  as  Series  A  and  Series  B.  The  proceeds  were  to 
be  used  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  Both  were  to  be  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  the  receipts  of  the  Manila  custom-house. 

Series  A  ia  said  to  have  been  sold  in  Spain  and  the  proceeds  to  have 
been  paid  in  to  the  colonial  office,  but  no  part  of  them  has  ever 
reached  the  Philippines.  Possibly  a  portion  of  it  was  used  in  sending 
out  the  25,000  troops  which  came  from  Spain  to  the  Philippines  in  the 
autumn  of  ISW. 

Series  B  was  offered  for  sale  in  Manila,  but  was  not  taken.  An 
eilbrt  was  then  made  to  obtain  subscribers  in  the  provinces,  but  with 
litile  or  no  success.  The  Government  then  notided  the  depositors  in  the 
Public  Savings  Bank  (a  branch  of  the  treasury  department  similar  to 
the  postal  savings  bureaus  in  other  countries)  that  their  deposits 
would  no  longer  be  redeemed  in  cash  but  only  in  Series  B  bonds. 
Some  depositors  were  frightened  and  took  bonds,  others  declined  to  do 
so.  Then  came  the  blockade  of  Manila,  and  all  business  was  practically 
suspended. 

No  printed  report  has  been  made  concerning  the  debt,  and  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  statement  of  the  matter  from  the 
Treasury  officials.  The  exact  facta  in  regard  to  the  Series  A  bonds  can 
be  learned  in  Madrid,  butit  will  be  difBcult  to  learn  how  much  of  Series 
B  was  issued  and  what  consideration  was  received  for  them.  As 
already  stated,  both  series  of  bonds  rest  for  secuiity  on  the  receipts  of 
the  Manila  custom-house. 
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SPANISH  TROOPS. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  number  about  13,000,  iuciudin^  about 
400  offifiecs.  The  inlaiitry  arms  are  about  22,000,  the  greater  part 
Mauser,  model  1895,  caliber  .2§,  and  the  others  Kemiiigtons,  model  1889, 
caliber  .43.  The  ammunition  is  about  22,000,000  rounds.  The  field 
artillery  consists  of  about  12  breech- loading  steel  gnus,  caliber  3.5  inches, 
and  10  breech-loadliig  mountain  guns,  caliber  3,2  inches.  There  are 
six  horses  (ponies)  for  each  gun,  but  the  harness  is  in  bad  order- 
Ammunition,  about  60  rounds  per  gun,  with  possibly  more  in  the 
arsenals.  There  are  about  500  cavalry  ponies,  larger  than  the  average 
horses,  with  saddles  and  equipments  complete.  There  is  also  a  bat- 
talion of  engineers.  The  fortifications  of  the  walled  city  are  a  fine 
sample  of  the  Vauban  type,  on  which  military  engineers  expendetl  so 
much  ingenuity  150  j'ears  ago,  and  of  which  Spain  possessed  so  many 
in  her  Flemish  dominions. 

The  first  walls  of  Manila  were  built  about  1500,  but  the  present 
fortifications  date  ih)m  a  short  time  after  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
the  place  by  the  English,  in  1762-1761.  They  consist  of  bastions  and 
curtains,  deep-set  ditch,  covered  way,  lunettes,  demilunes,  homworks, 
and  all  the  scientific  accessories  of  that  day.  They  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  mount  several  hundred  ancient  guns,  but  they  are 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  On  the  glacis  facing  the  bay,  and 
also  on  the  open  space  just  south  of  the  walls,  are  mounted  9-iuch 
breechloaders,  four  in  all,  made  at  Houtoria,  Spain,  in  1884.  They  are 
well  mounted  between  high  traverses,  in  which  are  bomb  ])roof  maga- 
zines. These  guns  are  practically  uninjured,  and  Admiral  Dewey  lias 
the  breechblocks.  While  not  as  powerful  as  the  guns  of  the  present 
day  of  the  same  caliber,  they  are  capable  of  eftective  service.  Their 
location,  however,  is  very  faulty,  as  they  are  on  the  shore  ot  the  bay, 
with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  and  most  valuable  proi)erty 
immediately  behind  them. 

On  the  day  after  the  naval  battle  Admiral  Dewey  sent  word  to  tlie 
Cover  nor- Genera]  that  if  these  guns  fired  a  shot  at  any  of  his  vessels 
he  would  immediately  reply  with  his  whole  squadron.  Owing  to  their 
location  this  meant  a  bombardment  of  the  city.  This  threat  was  effect- 
ive; these  guns  were  never  afterwards  fired,  not  even  during  the  great 
attack  of  August  13;  and  in  return  the  navy  did  not  fire  on  them,  but 
directed  all  their  shells  at  the  forts  and  trenches  occupied  by  the  troops 
outside  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Within  the  walled  city  are  the  cathedral  and  numerous  churches, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  the  public  offices,  civil  and  military,  military 
workshops  and  arsenals;  biirracks  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers; 
storehouses,  and  a  few  dwellings  and  shops. 

The  infantry  barracks  are  outside  of  the  walls,  four  in  number,  viz, 
Neysig,  Portiu,  Calzada,  and  Ermita.  They  are  modern  and  well  con- 
structed and  will  accommodate  about  4,000  men.  They  are  now  occu- 
pied by  United  States  troops. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  arms  laid  down  by  the  Spanish 
troops  on  August  14  are  to  be  returned  to  them  whenever  they  evacuate 
the  city  or  the  American  Army  evacuates  it.  All  other  public  property, 
including  horses,  artillery,  public  funds,  munitions,  etc.,  is  surrendered 
to  ihe  United  States  unconditionally. 

The  question  of  sending  back  the  troops  to  Spain  ia  left  absolutely 
to  the  decision  of  the  autliorities  in  Washington.  They  are  all  within 
the  walled  city,  but  as  the  public  buildings  are  insufficient  to  aceom- 
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modaie  tliem  they  are  quartered  in  the  churches  and  e 
buildiugs  are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose;  they  have  no  sinks,  lava- 
tories, kitchens,  or  sleeping  apartments,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
an  epidemic  of  sickness  if  the  troops  are  not  soon  removed. 

Feuding  their  removal  they  are  being  fed  with  rations  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Commissary  Department,  and  the  ofB<!ecs  receive 
from  the  Uuited  States  sufiicieiit  money  for  their  suppott. 

SPANISH  NATY, 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  naval  force  in  the  Philippines  con- 
sisted of  10  cruisers,  19  gunboats,  4  armed  launches,  3  transports,  jL 
survey  boat. 

Of  these  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  on  May  1, 10  ernisers  and  1  trans- 
port,  and  he  has  since  captured  3  gunboats.  The  Spaniards  have  sunk 
2  transports  and  2  or  3  gunboats  in  the  Pasig  Eiver,  There  remain 
13  or  14  gunboats,  which  are  scattered  among  the  islands.  They  are  of 
iron,  from  140  to  200  tons  ciich,  are  armed  with  1  breech-loading  rifle, 
caliber  3.6-inch,  and  2  to  4  machine  guns  each,  caliber  .44  to  1  inch. 
One  of  the  captured  boats,  the  Oatlao,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Tappan,  U.  S.  if.,  and  a  crew  of  IS  men,  rendered  very  efficient  service 
in  the  attack  of  August  13.  These  boats  would  all  be  useful  in  the 
naval  police  of  the  islands.  They  will,  however,  probably  be  scuttled 
by  the  Spaniards  before  the  islands  are  surrendered. 

The  navy  yard  at  Oavite  has  barracks  for  about  1,500  men  [now  occu- 
pied by  Uuited  States  troops),  and  has  shops  and  ways  for  light  work 
and  vessels  of  less  than  1,0(H)  tons.  Many  of  the  gunboats  above  men- 
tioned were  built  there.  The  shallow  depth  of  water  in  Oanacoa  or 
Cavite  Bay  would  prevent  the  enlargement  of  this  naval  station  to 
accommodate  large  vessels,  and  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  was  to 
create  a  large  naval  station  in  Bnbig  Bay,  on  which  considerable 
money  has  already  been  spent- 

SPANISH   CIVIL    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  government  of  the  Philippine  Ishmds,  including  the  Ladronca, 
Carolines,  and  Palaos,  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  Spanish  Official  Guide  or  Blue  Book,  "  is  the  sole  and 
legitimate  representative  in  these  islands  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  as  such  is  the  supreme  head  of 
all  branches  of  the  public  service  and  has  authority  to  inspect  and 
supervise  the  same,  not  excepting  the  courts  of  justice."  The  office  is 
held  by  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  he  is  also  vice- 
royal  patron  of  the  Indies,  es-emsing  in  these  islands  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  conferred  on  the  King  of  bpain  by  various  bulls  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  captain  generil  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Philippines, 
inspector-general  of  all  branehei  of  the  service,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  naval  forces,  and  jiresident  of  all  coipoiations  and  societies  which 
partalie  of  an  offtcial  character 

What  corresponds  to  his  cabinet  oi  ministry  of  («)  the  archbishop 
of  Manila  and  four  bishops,  who  administer  ecclesiastical  aft'airs  in  the 
five  dioceses  into  which  the  islands  <ue  divided  for  this  purx»08e;  the 
appointment  of  parish  priests  ind  curates,  however,  is  vested  in  the 
governor- gen  era!.  The  various  religious  orders  which  exercise  so 
large  an  influence  in  the  politics  and  business  of  the  islands,  vi^, 
Agustinians,  Doniiuiwius,  Kecollects,  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  Bcnudic- 
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tines,  and  Jesuits,  are  all  under  tlie  management  of  the  bishops,  snb- 
ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Jfope  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  as 
royal  patron,  which  prerogatives  are  exercised  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  viceroy, 

(b)  The  high  court  of  justice  in  Manila,  which  is  the  court  of  appeals 
iu  civil  and  governmental  cases  for  all  the  islands;  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal criminal  courts,  in  Cebu  and  Vigan  (northern  Luzon),  and  appeal 
iu  crimliial  eases  lies  to  these  courts  or  to  the  high  court  of  Manila;  in 
every  province  theie  is  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases. 

(o)  The  general  second  in  command,  who  is  a  general  of  division  in 
the  Spanish  army.  He  is  the  subinspector  of  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  is  military  governor  of  the  province  and  city  of  Manila 
and  commands  all  the  troops  stationed  therein,  and  iu  the  absence  or 
sickness  of  the  captain -general  he  commands  all  the  military  forces  in 
the  Islands. 

[d]  The  general  commandant  of  dockyards  and  squadron.  This  post 
is  filled  by  a  vice-admiral  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  he  commands  the 
naval  forces,  ships,  and  establishments  in  the  islands. 

(e)  The  minister  of  finance,  or  intendente  general  de  hacienda,  who  is 
charged  with  the  collection  of  customs  and  internal  taxes,  the  expend- 
itures of  public  money,  and  the  audit  and  control  of  public  accounts. 

{f)  The  minister  of  the  interior,  or  director- general  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, who  is  charged  with  all  public  business  relating  to  public 
instruction,  charities,  health,  public  works,  loreats,  mines,  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  meteorology. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  administration  the  islands  are  divided  into 
provinces  and  districts,  classified  as  iollows  19  civil  governments, 
2i  political -military  governments,  23  political-military  commands,  15 
military  commands. 

The  most  important  of  the  provinces  are  Manila,  with  a  population  of 
400,238  (of  which  10  per  cent  are  Chinese),  and  Cebu,  with  504,076; 
and  the  least  important  districts  are  Balabas  and  Oorregidor,  with  420 
and  320,  respectively. 

The  governor  or  commandant  has  supreme  control  within  his  province 
or  district  of  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  including  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  each  reports  direct  to  the  Governor-General.  I'he  guardia 
civil,  or  gendarmerie,  is  subject  only  to  his  orders,  and  for  arrests  and 
imprisonment  for  political  offenses  he  is  responsible,  not  to  the  law, 
but  to  the  Governor-General  and  the  King. 

The  civil  governments  are  go\'erned  by  civil  governors  of  the  rank 
in  the  Spanish  civil  service  of  chiefs  of  administration  of  the  second 
class.  The  political  military  governments  and  commands  are  in  charge 
of  military  and  naval  officers  of  various  grades,  according  to  their  size 
and  importance,  ranging  from  general  of  division  at  Mindanao,  brig- 
adier-generals at  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  captain  in  the  navy  at  Paraguay, 
down  to  lieutenant  at  Balabas  and  Corregidor. 

The  civil  or  military  governor  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  a  judge,  an 
administrator  of  finances,  a  postmaster,  and  a  captain  of  police. 

The  affairs  of  cities  are  managed  by  a  council  (ayuntamieuto)  con- 
sisting of  a  presidente,  a  recorder  (sindico),  one  or  more  mayors 
(alcalde),  six  to  ten  aldermen  (regidores),  and  a  secretary. 

Outside  of  the  cities  each  province  or  district  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  villages  or  parishes  (pueblos).  The  total  number  of  these  is 
1,055.  In  each  there  is  a  pariah  priest,  a  municipal  captaiu,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  schoolmaster,  and  schoolmistress.    The  number  of  cities 
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is  very  small,  .iDd  the  social  life  of  the  commnnity  depends  almost 
wholly  )ii  the  form  of  governmeut  of  the  puebloa  or  villages.  lo  18113 
this  was  reirgaoized  with  the  alleged  intention  of  giving  local  aelt- 
govemmeR'..  The  scheme  is  complicated  and  curious,  and  only  an  out- 
line of  it  can  be  given  here.  It  is  contained  in  full  in  the  royal  decree 
of  May  19,  1893,  a  long  document  supplemented  by  still  longer  regula- 
tions forcarrying  the  same  into  effect. 

In  brief,  every  pueblo  in  which  there  are  paid  more  than  1,000  cedulas 
{poll  tax)  shall  have  a  municipal  tribunal,  consisting  of  live  members, 
by  whom  its  local  affairs  and  funds  shall  be  managed.  The  members 
are  a  municipal  captain,  senior  heutenant,  lieutenant  of  police,  lieuten- 
ant of  agriculture,  lieutenant  of  cattle;  and  the  village  priest  is 
recjuired  to  attend  all  the  important  meetings, 

The  captain  holds  office  for  four  years  and  is  eligible  for  iodeiinite 
reelection;  the  lieutenants  hold  office  for  four  years  also,  one  half  of 
them  going  out  of  office  every  two  years,  and  they  are  ineligible  for 
reelection  until  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  term.  Both 
captains  and  lieutenants  are  elected  on  a  day  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  presence  of  the  village  priest  and  the  outgoing  cap- 
lain,  by  the  principalia  or  body  of  principal  men  of  the  village.  The 
village  is  subdivided  into  barangayes  or  group  of  about  100  families 
each,  and  for  each  barangay  there  is  a  chief  or  headman  (cabeza),  who 
ia  appointed  by  the  governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  municipal 
tribunal.  The  principalia  is  made  up  of  former  municipal  captains, 
former  municipal  lieutenants,  former  gobernadorcillos,  chiefs  of  baran- 
gayes. 

All  inhabitants  paying  more  than  $50  annually  in  taxes,  Tbe  prin- 
cipalia choose  the  13  electors,  as  follows :  Six  from  the  chiefs  of  baran- 
gayes, 3  from  farmer  municipal  captains,  and  3  from  the  largest  tax- 
.   payers. 

The  electors  hold  oflftce  for  six  years,  and  one-third  go  out  of  office 
every  two  years. 

The  municipal  captain  must  be  a  resident  of  tbe  village,  more  than 
2.5  years  of  age,  read  and  speak  Spanish,  and  be  a  chief  of  a  barangay. 
While  the  nuinicipal  tribunal  nominally  controls  the  local  affairs,  yet 
the  captain  has  the  right  to  suspend  all  its  acts  which  he  considers 
against  the  public  welfare,  aiid  report  the  matter  to  the  provincial 
governor,  who  has  power  to  rescind  them.  The  captain  appoints  all 
village  employees  and  removes  them  at  will.  He  can  also  fine  and 
punish  Ihem  for  petty  oflenaes.  He  issues  orders  to  the  police  and  col- 
lects the  taxes.  He  holds  a  commission  as  delegate  or  representative 
of  the  Governor- General,  and,  in  fact,  he  exercises  within  his  little 
bailiwick  the  same  supreme  power  that  the  governor  exercises  in  the 
province  and  the  Governor-General  in  the  whole  archipelago. 

In  each  province  there  is  a  junta  or  council,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  the  administrator  of  finance,  two  vicars,  the  public  physician, 
four  members. 

The  latter  four  members  must  be  residents  of  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  municipal  captains,  from  a  list 
of  names  submitted  to  them  by  the  junta,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

The  functions  of  this  junta  or  council  are  solely  those  of  inspection 
and  advice.  It  watches  over  the  affairs  of  the  municipal  tribunals,,  and 
reports  to  the  governor  its  advice  and  recommendations  concerning 
them.  The  municipal  captain  ia  obliged  to  deposit  the  taxes  in  the 
provincial  treasury,  the  keys  of  which  are  held  by  three  members  of 
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tbe  council.  He  draws  out  the  money  in  accordance  witli  a  municipal 
budget,  and  his  accounts  must  be  approved  by  liis  lieiitonatits,  comi 
tersigned  b^  tlie  village  priest,  passed  upon  by  the  provincial  council, 
and  finally  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  governor  lias  power  to  suspend  the  municipal  captain  or  any  of 
his  colleagues  for  a  period  of  three  montlis,  aud  tlie  governor- general 
can  remove  one  or  all  of  tlieiii  from  olflee  at  will,  and  "in  extraordi- 
nary cases  or  for  reasons  of  public  tranquillity  the  governor  shall  have 
power  to  decree,  without  any  legal  prowess,  ihe  abolition  of  the  muni- 
cipal tribunals,"     (Article  45.) 

In  December,  1806,  GeneriiZ  Polavija  issued  a  decree  suspending  the 
elections  which  were  to  take  place  that  month  for  one-third  of  the 
municipal  electors,  and  directed  the  governors  of  provinces  to  seiul  in 
names  of  persons  suitable  for  appointment,  together  with  the  recom 
mendatioHs  of  the  village  priest  in  esvcli  case. 

An  examination  of  this  unique  scheme  of  village  government  shows 
that  one-half  of  the  electors  are  to  be  chosen  from  (lersons  holding  a 
subordinate  ofBee  and  appointed  by  the  governor;  that  the  village 
priest  must  be  present  at  all  elections  and  im}>ortanl  meetings;  that 
the  captain  has  all  the  responnibitity  and  he  must  also  be  of  the  class 
holding  a  subordinate  office  by  appoinlment  of  the  governor;  that  the 
acts  of  the  municipal  tribunal  can  be  suspended  by  tbe  captain  and 
rescinded  by  the  governor,  and  finally,  if  the  municipal  trit)unal  is 
offensive  to  the  Governor  General  he  can  either  remove  its  members 
and  appoint  others  in  their  place  or  can  abolish  it  altogether. 

Such  is  the  Spanish  idea  of  self-govi^rnmeut.  The  minister  of  the 
colonies  in  submitting  the  decree  to  the  Queen  Begent,  expatiated  on 
its  merits  in  giving  the  natives  such  full  control  of  their  local  affairs, 
and  expressed  the  confident  belief  that  it  would  prove  "  most  beneficent 
to  those  people  whom  Providence  has  confided  to  the  generous  sover- 
eignty of  the  Spanish  monarchs." 

This  scheme  of  government  by  municipal  tribunals  was  highly 
approved  by  the  native^,  except  that  feature  of  it  which  placed  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  aud  Governor  General.  This, 
however,  was  the  essence  of  the  matter  from  tbe  Spanish  standpoint, 
and  these  portions  of  Mie  decree  were  the  ones  most  fully  carried  out. 
The  natives  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  delay  in  putting  the 
decree  into  operation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  so  much  of  it  as  was 
established  was  practically  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  governors. 
Seeing  that  the  tribunals  had  really  no  power,  tbe  members  soon  turned 
their  sessions  (which  the  decree  required  to  be  secret)  into  jiolitical 
meetings  in  favor  of  the  insurrection.  So  the  whole  project  is  thus  far 
a  failure,  aiid  the  local  administration  is  in  considerable  disorder,  apart 
from  that  caused  by  the  insurgents.  In  point  of  fa<st,  self  government 
and  representation  are  unknown  in  these  islands. 

Tbe  archbishop  and  the  four  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
The  Governor-General,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  all  officials  with 
a  salary  exceeding  about  $2,(10f)  (silver)  are  appointed  by  the  King  or  the 
minister  of  the  colonies.  Yet  all  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  Philip- 
pine treasury.  Tbe  salaries  of  all  officials — military,  naval,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical — tbe  expenses  and  pensions  of  the  army,  navy,  and  church, 
the  cost  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  Japan,  China,  and 
Singapore,  even  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  office  at 
Madrid  and  of  pensions  paid  to  the  desi^endants  of  Columbus,  all  come 
out  of  the  taxes  raised  in  the  islands.  The  natives  have  no  place  in 
T  y 'J7 
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tbe  government,  except  clerks  in  tlie  public  offices  at  Manila  and  the 
petty  positions  in  tbe  villages  ai.d  tbe  ayuntemientos  of  cities,  wbere 
tbeir  powers  and  responsibilities,  as  we  have  seen,  are  at  ail  times 
limited  and  subject  to  revocation  wlienever  disapproved  by  the  governor. 

Though  the  ])opuIation  of  tbe.  islands  is  40  per  cent  of  that  of  Spain, 
they  have  no  representation  in  the  Cortes. 

There  is  a  widespread  rei>ort,  almost  universally  believed  by  native 
Filipinos  and  by  foreign  merchants,  and  even  acknowledged  by  many 
Spaniards,  that  pecuniary  dishonesty  and  corruption  exist  tbroughout 
the  whole  body  of  Spanish  officeholders,  from  tbe  bighest  to  the  low- 
est. Forced  contributions  are  said  to  be  levied  on  the  salaries  of  minor 
oflitrials,  the  regimental  paymasters  aiid  commissaries  are  said  to  have 
sold  part  of  the  regimental  stores  for  their  own  profit,  the  collector  of 
customs  and  tbe  minister  of  finance  to  have  imposed  or  remitted  fines 
at  tbe  custom  bouse  and  internal-revenue  office  according  to  payment 
or  nonpayment  of  presents  by  merchants,  the  judges  and  court  officials 
to  have  "borrowed"  from  attorneys  large  sums  which  are  never  paid, 
and  even  the  Governor-General  is  rei)orted  to  have  organized  a  regular 
system  of  smuggling  in  Mexican  dollars,  the  importation  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  law,  on  a  fixwl  scale  of  payment  to  himself.  The  current 
report  is  that  Weyler  cairied  away  over  $1,000,000  as  bis  savings  dur- 
ing the  three  years,  from  1888  to  1891,  that  he  held  the  office  of 
(iovernor- General,  on  a  salary  of  $40,000  a  year.  Of  tbe  proof  of  these 
reports  I  have  naturally  no  personal  knowledge,  but  they  are  matters 
of  common  talk  and  belief,  and  they  have  been  stated  to  me  by  responsi- 
ble persons  who  have  long  resided  in  the  islands. 

As  above  stated,  the  Governor-General  it*  supreme  bead  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  not  excepting  the  cotirts  of  justice.  How 
this  power  was  exercised  is  shown  in  tbe  hundreds  of  executions  for 
alleged  political  otfenses  which  took  place  during  the  years  1895, 1890, 
and  1897,  by  the  thousands  deported  to  Mindanao  and  Fernando  Po, 
and  by  the  number  of  political  prisoners  in  jail  at  the  time  of  our  entry 
into  Manila.  On  the  first  examination  which  General  MacArthur,  as 
military  governor,  made  of  the  jail,  about  August  22,  he  released  over 
60  prisoners  confined  for  alleged  political  offenses.  One  of  them  was  a 
woman  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  eleven  years,  by  order  of  the 
Govern  or- General,  but  without  any  charges  ever  having  been  presented 
against  her;  another  was  a  woman  who  had  been  in  jail  for  three  years 
on  a  vague  charge,  never  formulated,  of  having  carried  a  basket  of 
cartridges  to  an  insurgent. 

Tbe  day  of  reckoning  for  three  centuries  of  this  sort  of  government 
came  when  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  on  May  1, 
1898.  An  insurrection  bad  been  in  progress  from  August,  1896,  to 
December,  1897.  Unable  to  suppress  it,  the  Government  made  a 
written  treaty  with  the  insurgent  leaders,  paying  them  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  promising  to  introduce  various  reforms  on  con'lition  that 
they  would  leave  the  country.  Hardly  had  the  Spanish  officials 
recovered  from  this  when  the  appalling  disaster  of  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet  occurred  under  their  very  eyes. 

Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  naval  blockade,  the  arrival  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  from  Hongkong,  the  raising  of  an  insurgent 
army,  which  blockaded  Manila  on  the  land  side,  and  finally  tbe  Ameri- 
can troops.  At  the  end  of  104  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  the  city  surrendered  to  a  combined  laud  and  naval  attack  of  the 
American  forces.  On  the  day  after  the  cajntulation  tbe  American 
jcoiumander  In  chief  issued  his  proclamation  establishing  a  military 
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government,  appointed  a  military  governor,  a  minister  of  flDanoe,  a 
collector  of  customs,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  postmaster,  and 
jadge  of  the  provost  court;  took  posBession  ot  all  public  funds  (aboiit 
$900,000)  and  all  public  ofiices,  and  as  rapidly  aa  possible  put  this 
government  in  operation. 

Tlie  machineiy  of  tlie  Spanish  Government  was  thoroughly  disorgan 
ized  when  we  CTitered  Manila.  Thecourteof  justice,  except  the  inferior 
criminal  courts,  had  not  been  in  session  sinceearly  inMay;  the  officials 
Lad  been  cut  off  from  com niuui cation  with  the  other  islands  and  with 
Spain  for  over  three  months;  there  had  been  no  customs  to  collect,  and 
owing  to  the  entire  suspension  of  business,  but  little  internal  revenue; 
a  forced  loan  of  $3,000,000  for  military  parpoaes  bad  been  extracted 
from  the  Spanish  Philippine  Bank,  and  yet  the  troops  were  several 
months  in  arrears  of  pay;  all  G-overnment  officers  outside  the  walled 
city  had  been  moved  to  temporary  quarters  within  the  walls,  and  their 
records  had  been  lost  or  thrown  into  confusion;  the  officials,  seeing  the 
inevitable  end  in  sight,  were  intent  only  on  planning  for  their  retnrn  to 
Spain. 

This  disorganization  was  completed  when  the  American  military  offi- 
cers took  charge  of  the  government  and  every  Spanish  official  without 
exception  refused  absolutely  to  continue  in  service.  They  were  immedi- 
ately dismissed  and  dispersed. 

The  situation  thus  created  is  without  precedent  in  American  history. 
When  Scott  captured  the  City  of  Mexico  it  was  acknowledged  on  both 
Elides  that  his  occupation  was  only  to  be  temporary,  and  there  were  no 
insurgents  to  de^  with.  When  the  Americans  entered  California 
they  found  only  a  eciuity  population,  who  were  soon  outnumbered  by 
the  American  immigrants.  But  in  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  a 
population  of  more  than  7,000,001).  governed  by  an  alien  nice  whose 
representatives  presi  nt  in  the  islands,  including  military  and  naval 
forces,  clergy,  and  civil  employees,  do  not  excee<l  30,000  in  number. 
Against  this  government  an  insurrection  is  in  progress  which  claims 
to  have  been  successful  in  provinces  containing  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000.  The  city  and  province  of  Manila,  with  a  population  of 
400,000  more,  have  been  captured  and  occupied  by  a  foreign  army,  but 
whether  its  occupation  is  to  be  temporary  or  permanent  hiis  not  yet 
been  decided. 

Finally  the  Government  ofBcials  of  all  classes  refuse  to  perform 
their  functions.  The  desire  of  the  most  of  them  is  to  esciipe  to  Spiiin, 
It  was  stipulated  in  the  capitulation  that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  and  numbers  of  them,  as  well  as  friars, 
have  already  taken  their  departure.  The  Spanish  offiiials  have  intense 
fear  of  the  insurgents;  and  the  latter  hate  them,  as  well  as  (he  friars, 
with  a  virulence  that  can  hardly  be  described.  They  have  fought  them 
with  success  and  almost  without  interruption  for  two  years,  and  they 
will  continue  to  fight  them  with  increased  vigor  and  still  greater  pros- 
pects of  success  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  Spanish 
government.  In  its  present  disorganized  condition  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment could  not  successfully  cope  with  them;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  surrender  to  them.  The  result,  therefore,  of  an  attempted 
restoration  of  Spanish  power  in  any  of  the  islands  would  simply  be 
civil  war  and  anarchy,  leadinginevitably  and  speedily  to  intervention 
by  foreign  nations  whose  subjects  have  property  in  tbe  islands  which 
they  would  not  allow  to  be  destroyed. 

Jnsvrr/i-nt  troops. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  exact  figures  for  the 
numbers  of  insurgent  troops.    In  his  message  to  foreign  governmeuta 
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of  Aufrust  6,  asking  for  recognition  of  belligerency  and  independence, 
Aguiiialdo  claims  to  have  a  t'oice  of  30,000  men,  orgiini/ed  into  a  regular 
army.  This  included  the  force  in  the  provinces  of  Lnzon  outside  of 
Manila.  What  was  in  evidence  around  Manila  varied  from  10,000  to 
15,000.  They  were  composed  of  young  men  and  boys,  some  as  young 
as  15  years  of  age,  recruited  in  the  rural  districts,  having  no  property 
and  nothing  to  lose  in  a  civil  war.  They  have  received  do  pay,  and 
although  Aguinaido  speaks  in  his  proclamation  of  his  intention  and 
ability  to  maintain  order  wlierever  his  forces  penetrate,  yet  the  feeling 
is  practically  universal  aTnong  the  rank  and  tile  that  they  are  to 
be  compensated  for  their  time  and  services  and  hardshi|)a  by  looting 
Manila. 

Their  equipment  consists  of  a  gun,  bayonet,  and  cartridge  box;  their 
uniform  of  a  straw  hat,  gingham  shirt,  and  trousers  anil  bare  feet; 
their  transportation  of  a  few  ponies  and  carts,  imjiressed  for  a  day  or  a 
week  at  a  time;  for  quarters  they  have  taken  the  public  building  in 
each  village  or  pueblo,  locally  known  as  the  Tribunal,  and  the  churches 
and  convents;  ttom  these,  details  are  sent  out  to  man  the  tren<;he8. 
Their  food  while  on  duty  consists  of  rice  and  banana  leaves,  cooked  at 
the  quarters  and  sent  out  to  the  trenches.  After  a  few  days  or  a  week 
of  active  service  they  return  to  their  homes  to  feed  up  or  to  work  on 
their  farms,  their  places  being  taken  by  others,  to  whom  they  turn  over 
their  guns  and  cartridges. 

Their  arms  have  been  obtained  from  various  sources — from  purchases 
in  Hongkong;  from  the  supply  which  Admiral  I>ewey  found  in  the 
arsenal  at  Cavite;  from  capture  made  from  the  Spaniards.  They  are 
partly  Mausers  and  partly  Remingtons.  Their  ammunition  was  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way.  They  have  used  it  freely,  and  the  supjily  is 
now  rather  short.  To  replenish  it  they  have  establisiied  a  cartridge 
factory  at  the  village  of  Imus,  about  10  miles  south  of  Cavite,  where 
they  have  400  people  engaged  in  reloading  cartridges  with  powder  and 
lea*!  found  at  Cavite  or  purchased  abroad.  They  have  no  artillery, 
except  a  tow  antique  columbiads  obtained  from  Cavite,  and  no  cavalry. 
Their  method  of  warfare  is  to  dig  a  trench  in  front  of  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, cover  it  with  mats  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  and  rain,  and 
during  the  night  put  their  guns  on  top  of  the  trench  above  their  heads 
and  tire  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy.  When  their  ammuni- 
tion is  exhauster!,  they  go  off  in  a  body  to  get  a  fresh  supply  in  baskets, 
and  then  return  to  the  trenches. 

The  men  are  of  small  stature,  from  5  feet  to  5  feet  G  inches  in  height, 
and  weigh  from  110  to  130  pounds.  Compared  with  them,  our  men 
from  Colorado  and  California  seemed  like  a  race  of  giants.  One  after- 
noon, just  after  we  entered  Manila,  a  battalion  of  the  insurgents  fired 
upon  the  outposts  of  the  Colorado  regiment,  mistaking  them,  as  they 
claimed,  for  Spaniards.  The  outpost  retreated  to  their  support  and 
the  Filipinos  followed;  they  easily  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  the  sup- 
port, numbering  about  80  men,  surrounded  the  250  Filipinos,  wrenched 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  and  marched  them  off  as  unarmed  pris- 
oners, all  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  Such  a  force  can  hardly 
be  called  an  army,  and  yet  the  service  which  it  has  rendered  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  Spanish  native  troops 
surrendered  to  it  during  the  months  of  June  and  July;  it  constantly 
annoyed  and  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches,  keeping  them  up 
at  night  and  wearing  them  out  with  fatigue;  and  it  invested  Manila 
early  in  July  so  completely  that  all  supplies  were  cut  off  and  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  troops,  were  forced  to  live  on  horse 
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and  hnffiilo  meat,  anA  the  Cbinese  popylation  nn  cats  and  dogs.  It 
captiireil  tbe  wateiwoi'ks  of  Manila  and  out  off  tlie  water  supply,  ami  if 
it  had  lieon  in  the  dry  season  would  have  intlicted  great  suffering  on 
the  inhabitants  for  lack  of  water. 

These  results,  it  is  true,  were  obtained  against  a  disiiiritpd  army  con- 
taining a  considerable  numl)er  of  native  troops  of  iloubtful  loyalty- 
Yet  from  August,  I8!»>,  to  April,  1897,  they  fought  25,000  of  the  best 
regular  troops  sent  out  trom  Spain,  inflicting  ou  them  a  loss  of  over 
150  ofBcers  ami  2,600  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  they  suffered  still 
greater  losses  themselves.  Nevertheless,  from  daily  contact  with  them 
frir  six  weeks,  I  am  very  confident  that  no  such  results  could  have 
been  obtained  against  an  American  army,  which  would  have  driven 
tliem  biick  to  the  hills  and  reduced  them  to  a  petty  guerrilla  warfare- 
It  they  attiick  the  American  army  this  will  certainly  be  the  result; 
and  while  these  guerrilla  bands  might  give  some  trouble  so  long  as 
their  ammunition  lasted,  yet  with  our  navy  guarding  the  coasts  and 
our  army  pursuing  them  on  land,  it  wouhl  uot  be  long  before  they  were 
reduced  to  subjection. 

Insurgent  civil  administration.— -In  August,  1896,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Oavite  under  the  leadership  of  Emilio  Agninaldo,  and 
soon  spread  to  other  provinces  on  both  siiles  of  Manila.  It  continued 
with  varying  successes  on  both  !%ides,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of 
nuinerousinsurgents,  until  December,  1897,  when  the  G<iveni<>rCreuera], 
Primo  de  liivera,  entered  into  written  agreement  with  Aguinaldo,  the 
substance  of  the  document,  which  is  in  possession  ot  Serior  Felipe 
Agoncillo,  who  accompanies  me  to  Washington,  being  attached  hereto 
and  marked  A.  In  brief,  it  required  that  Aguinaldo  and  the  other 
insorgeut  leaders  nbould  leave  the  oonntry,  the  ttovernment  agreeiug  to 
pay  them  $800,000  in  silver  and  promising  to  introduce  numerous  re~ 
forms,  including  representation  in  the  Spanish  Oort^s,  freedom  of  the 
press, general  amnesty  for  all  insuigents,  and  the  expulsion  or  secular- 
ization of  the  monastic  orders. 

Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  went  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  A 
portion  of  tbe  money,  $400,000,  was  deposited  in  banks  at  Hongkong, 
and  a  lawsuit  soon  arose  between  Agninaldo  and  one  of  his  subonli 
iiate  chiefs  named  Artacho,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  very 
honorable  position  taken  by  Agninaldo.  Artacho  sued  for  a  division 
of  the  mimey  among  the  insurgents  according  to  rank,  Aguinaldo 
claimed  that  the  money  was  a  trust  fund,  and  was  to  remain  on  deposit 
until  it  was  seen  whether  the  Siiaiiiards  would  carry  out  their  prion 
ised  reforms,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  to  be  u-*ed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  new  insurrection.  The  suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by 
paying  Artacho  $.'»,060. 

ifo  stops  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  refiiriTis,  more  than  2,000 
insurgents,  who  hiui  been  deported  to  Fernaudo  I'o  and  other  plat^es, 
are  still  in  coufinenient,  and  Agninaldo  Is  now  using  the  money  to 
carry  ou  the  operations  of  tlte  present  insurrection. 

Oil  tbe  24th  day  of  April  Aguinaldo  met  the  United  States  consul 
and  others  at  Singapore  and  offered  to  begin  a  new  insurrection  in  con- 
junction with  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  Manila. 
This  was  telegraplied  to  Admiral  Dew&y.  and  by  his  consent,  or  at  his 
request,  Aguinaldo  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  ou  April  26;  and 
when  the  MvGuUoch  went  to  Hongkong  early  in  Mayto  carry  the  news 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory,  it  took  Aguinaldo  and  seventeen  other 
revolutionary  chiefs  on  board  and  brought  tliem  to  Manila  Bay.  They 
soon  after  lauded  at  Oavite.  and  the  Admiral  allowed  them  to  take  such 
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gnus,  ammnnition,  aad  stores  as  lie  did  not  require  for  himself.  With 
these,  and  some  other  arms  wMoh  he  had  bronght  from  Hongkong, 
Aguinaldo  armed  his  followers,  who  rapidly  assembled  at  Oavite,  jmd 
in  a  few  weeks  he  began  moving  against  the.  Spaniards,  Part  of  them 
snirendered,  giving  him  more  arms,  and  the  others  retreated  to  Manila. 

Soon  afterwards  two  ships  which  were  the  private  property  of  Senor 
Agoncillo  and  other  insurgent  sympathizers  were  converted  into  cruis- 
ers and  sent  with  insurgejit  troops  to  Subig  Bay  and  other  places  to 
capture  provinces  outside  of  Manila.  They  were  very  successful,  the 
native  militia  in  Sjianish  service  capitulating  with  their  arms  in  nearly 
every  case  without  serious  resistance.  On  the  18th  of  June  Aguinaldo 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Cavite  establishing  a  dictatorial  government, 
with  himself  as  dictator.  In  each  village  or  pueblo  a  chief  (jefe)  was 
to  be  elected,  and  in  each  ward  abeadman  (eabeza);  also  in  each  pueblo 
three  delegates — one  of  police,  one  of  justice,  and  one  of  taxes.  These 
were  to  constitute  the  junta  or  assembly,  and  after  consulting  the  junta 
the  chiefs  of  pueblos  were  to  elect  a  chief  of  province  and  three  coun- 
cilors— one  of  police,  one  of  justice,  and  one  of  taxes.  They  were  also 
to  elect  one  or  more  representaitives  from  each  province  to  form  the 
revolutionary  congress. 

This  was  followed  on  June  20  by  a  decree  giving  more  detailed 
instrnctione  in  regard  to  the  elections.  On  June  23  another  decree  ibl- 
lowed  changing  the  title  of  the  government  from  dictatorial  to  revo- 
lutionary, and  of  the  chief  oEHcer  from  dictator  to  president ;  announcing 
a  cabinet,  with  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  marine,  and  commerce, 
another  of  war  and  public  works,  another  of  police  and  internal  order, 
justice,  instruction,  and  hygiene,  and  another  of  taxes,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures;  tlie  powers  of  the  president  and  congress  were  detined, 
and  a  code  of  military  justice  was  formulated. 

On  the  same  date  a  manifesto  was  issued  to  the  world  explaining  the 
reasons  and  purposes  of  the  revolution.  On  Jane  27  another  decree 
was  issued  containing  instructions  in  regard  to  elections.  On  August  6 
au  address  was  issued  to  foreign  governments  stating  that  the  revolu- 
tionary government  was  In  operation  and  control  in  15  provinces,  and 
that  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  duly  elected  chiefs  of  these 
provinces  an  appeal  is  made  for  recognition  of  belligerency  and  inde- 
pendence. Translations  of  these  various  documents  are  all  appended, 
marked  B,  C,  I),  E,  F,  G,  and  H. 

The  scheme  of  government  is  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  June  23, 
marked  D.  An  examination  of  this  document  shows  that  it  provides 
a  dictatorship  of  the  familiar  South  American  type.  All  power  is  cen- 
tered in  the  president,  and  he  is  not  responsible  io  anyone  for  his  acts. 
He  is  declared  to  be  "the  personification  of  the  Philippine  public,  and 
in  this  view  can  not  be  held  responsible  while  he  holds  oifice.  His  terra 
will  last  until  the  resolution  triumphs."  He  appoints  not  only  the  heads 
of  departments,  bnt  all  their  subordinates,  and  without  reference  to 
congress.  This  body  is  composed  of  a  single  chamber  of  rei>resenta- 
tives  from  each  province.  The  election  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  agent 
of  the  president,  and  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  "those  inhabit- 
ants most  distinguished  for  high  character,  social  position,  and  honor- 
able conduct." 

If  any  province  is  still  under  Spanish  rule  its  representative  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president.  Congress  is  to  deliberate  on  "all  grave 
and  transcendental  questions  whose  decision  admits  of  delay  and 
adjournment,  but  the  president  may  de(;ide  questions  of  urgent  charac- 
ter, giving  the  reasons  for  hia  decision  in  a  message  to  congress."    The 
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acts  of  congress  are  not  binding  until  approved  by  the  president,  and 
he  has  power  of  absolute  veto. 

Congress  was  to  hold  its  first  session  a6  IMalolos  aboat  September  20. 

While  this  scheoie  of  goveniineut  is  a  pare  despotism,  yet  it  claima 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  intended  to  "  prepare  the  country  so  that  a 
true  republic  may  be  established."  It  also  provides  a  rude  form  of 
goverumeiital  machinery  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  provinces.  To 
what  extent  it  has  actually  gone  into  0|ieration  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Aguinaltio  claims  in  his  address  of  August  6  that  it  is  in  force  in  fifteen 
proviuces  whose  aggregate  population  is  about  2,000,000.  They  include 
the  island  of  Miudoro  and  about  oue-half  of  Luzon.  None  of  these 
(except  Cavite)  have  yet  been  visited  by  Americans,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  them  by  the  Spanish  Governmeut  at  Manila  has  been  cut 
oft'  since  May  1. 

In  the  Province  of  (Javite  and  that  portion  of  the  Province  of  Manila 
outside  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  which  was  occupied  by  the  insur- 
gent troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States,  their  military  forces, 
military  headquarters,  etc.,  were  very  much  iu  evidence,  occupying  tlie 
principal  houses  and  ehuiches  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  civil  government  or  administration.  It  was  reported, 
however,  that  Aguinaldo's  agents  were  levying  taxes  or  forced  contri- 
butions not  only  in  the  outside  villages,  but  (after  we  entered  Manila) 
by  means  of  secret  agents  in  the  market  places  of  the  city  itself.  At 
Aguinaldo's  headquarters,  in  Bacoor,  there  were  signs  of  activity  and 
business,  and  it  was  reported  that  his  cabinet  officers  were  in  constant 
session  there.  Aguinaldo  himself  never  failed  to  claim  all  the  preroga- 
tives due  to  his  alleged  position  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country. 

The  only  general  officer  who  saw  him  or  had  any  direct  vommnuica- 
tiou  with  him  was  Oeneral  Anderson.  He  did  much  to  thwart  this 
officer  in  organizing  a  native  wagon  train  and  otherwise  providing  for 
his  troops,  and  he  went  so  far  iu  a  letter  of  July  23  (copy  herewith 
marked  J)  as  to  warn  General  Anderson  not  to  land  American  troops 
on  Philiiipine  soil  without  his  consent — a  notice  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  was  ignored.  The  day  before  the  attack  on  Manila 
be  sent  stafl'  officers  to  the  same  general  asking  for  our  plans  of  attack 
so  that  their  troops  could  enter  Manila  with  ns.  The  same  request  had 
previously  been  made  to  me  by  one  of  his  brigade  commanders,  to 
which  I  replied  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  give  the  information  desired. 

Agaitialdo  did  not  call  upon  General  Merritt  ou  his  arrival,  and  this 
enableil  the  latter  to  avoid  any  communication  with  him,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  until  after  Manila  had  been  taken.  General  Merritt  then  re- 
ceived one  of  Aguinaldo's  staff  ofQcers  iu  his  office  as  niilitiiry  governor. 
The  interview  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  General  Merritt  referred  to 
his  proclamation  as  showing  the  conditions  under  which  the  American 
troops  had  come  to  Manila  and  the  nature  of  the  military  governmeut 
which  would  he  maintained  until  further  orders  from  Washington.  He 
agreed  upon  the  lines  outside  of  the  city  of  Manila  up  to  which  the 
insurgent  troops  could  come,  but  no  farther,  with  arms  in  their  hands; 
he  asked  for  possession  of  the  waterworks,  which  was  given ;  and  while 
expressing  our  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the  Philippine  jieople,  he 
stated  very  positively  that  the  United  States  Government  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  an  ample  force  for  carrying  out  his  instructions,  and 
even  if  the  services  of  Aguinaldo's  forces  had  been  needed  as  allies  lie 
should  not  have  felt  at  Uberty  to  accept  them. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  witli  Aguinaldo's  government  and  troops 
will  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  and 
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will  require  much  tact  and  skill  in  its  solution.  The  United  StatPS 
Government,  through  its  naval  commander,  has  to  some  extent  made 
use  of  them  for  a  distinct  military  purpose,  viz,  to  harass  and  annoy  the 
Spanish  troops,  to  wear  tliem  out  in  the  trenches,  to  blockade  Manila 
OQ  the  land  side,  and  to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible  to  the  Spanish 
Government  prior  to  the  arrivalof  our  troops:  and  for  this  purpose  the 
admiral  allowed  them  to  take  arms  and  munitions  which  he  had  cap- 
tured at  Gavite  and  tiieir  ships  to  pass  in  and  out  of  Manila  Bay  in 
tlieir  expeditions  against  other  provinces.  But  the  admiral  has  beeu 
very  careful  to  give  Aguinaldo  no  assurances  of  recognition  and  no 
pledges  or  promises  of  any  description.  The  services  which  Aguinaldo 
and  liis  adherents  rendered  in  preparing  the  way  for  attack  on  Manila 
are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration ;  but,  after  all,  they  were  small  in 
comparison  with  what  was  done  by  our  own  fleet  and  army. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Aguinaldo's  government  has  any 
elements  of  stability.  In  the  first  place,  Aguinaldo  is  a  young  man  of 
^8  years;  prior  to  the  insurrection  of  189(i  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
and  afterwards  gobernadorcillo  and  municipal  captain  in  one  of  the 
puehloa  of  the  Province  of  Cavite.  He  is  not  devoid  of  ability,  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  clever  writers.  But  the  educated  and  intelligent 
Filipinos  of  Manila  say  that  not  only  is  he  lacking  in  ability  to  be 
at  the  head  of  atfairs,  but  if  an  election  for  president  was  held  lie 
would  not  even  be  a  candidate.  He  is  a  successful  leader  of  insurgeutei, 
has  the  confidence  of  young  men  in  the  country  districts,  prides  him- 
self on  bis  military  ability,  and  if  a  republic  could  be  established  the 
post  he  would  probably  choose  for  himself  would  be  general -in -chief  of 
the  army. 

In  the  next  place,  Aguinaldo's  government,  or  any  entirely  inde- 
pendent government,  does  not  command  the  hearty  support  of  the 
large  body  of  the  Filipinos,  both  in  Manila  and  outside,  who  have 
property,  education,  and  intelligence.  Their  hatred  of  Spanish  nile  is 
very  keen,  and  they  will  cooperate  with  Aguinaldo  or  anyone  else  to 
destroy  it.  But  after  that  is  done  they  fully  realize  that  they  must 
have  the  support  of  some  strong  nation  for  many  years  before  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  manage  their  own  aflUirs  aloue.  Tlie  nation  to 
which  they  all  turn  is  America,  and  their  ideal  is  a  Philippine  republic 
under  American  protection,  such  as  they  have  heard  is  to  be  granted 
to  Gaba.  But  when  it  comes  to  defining  their  ideas  of  protection  and 
the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  each  under  it — what  portion  of  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  them  and  what  portion  by  usj 
how  the  revenues  are  to  be  collected,  and  in  what  proportion  the  ex- 
penses are  to  be  divided — they  have  no  clearly  defined  ideas  at  all;  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have,  alter  generations  of  Spanish 
rule,  without  any  experience  in  self  goverameiit.  The  sentiment  of  tins 
class — the  educated  natives  with  property  at  stake — looks  upon  the 
prospect  of  Aguinaldo's  government  and  forces  entering  Manila  with 
almost  as  much  dread  aa  the  foreign  merchants  or  the  Spaniards 
themselves. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  purely  a  Tagalo  insurrec- 
tion. There  are  upwards  of  thirty  races  in  the  Philippines,  each  speak- 
ing a  different  dialect;  but  flve-sixths  of  the  entire  Christian  population 
is  composed  of  the  Tagalos  and  Visayas.  The  former  live  in  Miudoro 
and  the  southern  lialt'  of  Luzon,  and  the  latter  in  Cebn,  Iloilo,  and 
other  islands  in  the  center  of  the  group.  The  Tagalos  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Visayas,  but  both  riices  are  about  equal  in  civilization, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.     It  is  claimed  by  Aguinaldo's  partisans  that 
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the  Visayaa  are  in  sympathy  with  liis  insurrection  and  intend  to  send 
representatives  to  the  eoiigress.  But  it  is  a  fact  tliat  tlie  Visayas  have 
taken  no  active  part  in  tlie  present  insurrection,  nor  in  that  of  1806; 
that  the  Spauish  Government  is  still  in  full  control  at  Oebu  and  lloilo 
and  in  the  Visayas'  islands,  and  that  Aguinaldo  has  as  yet  made  tio 
eilbrt  to  attack  tliem.  The  Visayaa  number  nearly  2,000,0110,  or  about 
as  many  as  the  population  of  all  the  Tagalo  provinces  which  Aguinaldo 
claims  to  have  captured.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  will 
support  his  pretensions,  and  many  reasons  to  believe  that,  on  account 
of  racial  prejudices  and  jealousies  and  other  causes,  they  will  oppose  him. 

Upon  one  point  all  are  agreed,  exce|it  possibly  Aguinaldo  and  his 
immediate  adherents,  and  that  is  that  no  native  government  can  main- 
tain itself  without  the  active  support  and  protection  of  a  strong  tor- 
eign  government.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
foreign  government  can  give  this  protection  without  taking  such  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  atfairs  as  is  practically  eqnivalent  to 
governing  in  its  own  name  and  for  its  own  account. 

United  States  troops  and  navy. — I  assume  tliiit  the  reports  received  at 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  give  all  the  desired  iuforniation  lu 
regard  to  tlie  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  I  left  (August  30)  the  Eighth  Corps  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  aumberhig  in  all  about  12,000  men,  with  1(!  held  guns  and  6 
mountain  guns.    No  wagons  or  animals  had  then  anived. 

One  regiment  was  stationed  within  the  walled  city  guarding  its  gates 
and  the  captured  guns  and  ammunition;  a  small  force  was  at  Oavite, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  in  Manila  outside  of  the  walled  city. 
They  were  quartered  in  the  Spanish  barracks,  which  were  all  in  good 
condition,  and  in  convents  and  private  houses.  The  health  of  the 
troops  was  excellent,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  hardships  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  in  the  trenches  before  Manila, 

Admiral  Dewey  had  under  his  command  the  Uharleslon,  Monterey, 
and  Motiadnoek,  which  anived  in  July  and  August;  the  Oallao  and 
Leyte,  which  had  been  captured  Irom  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ships 
which  were  in  the  battle  of  May  1,  viz,  the  Olympia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Raleigh,  Concord^  Petrel,  and  McOulloch.  The  health  of  the  squadron 
was  excellent.  The  Olympia  and  Concord  were  being  docked  and 
cleaned  at  Hongkong.  Permission  to  use  the  docks  at  Nagasaki  during 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  declined. 

United  States  civil  odmiHistration.—Wvi  entered  Manila  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  13.  On  the  11th  the  caiiitulation  was  signed,  and  the 
same  day  General  Merritt  issued  his  i>roclamation  establishing  a  mili- 
tary government.  On  the  15th  General  McArtlmr  was  appointed  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  walled  city  and  provost  marshal-general  of 
the  city  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs,  and  on  the  17th  I  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  intendente  general  de 
hacienda,  or  minister  of  finauce,  and  all  Gsial  affairs.  Representatives 
of  the  Post-Offlce  Departmeut  had  arrived  on  the  steamship  China  in 
July,  and  they  immediately  took  charge  of  the  Manila  post-oflice, 
which  was  opened  for  business  on  the  Ifith.  The  customhouse  was 
opened  on  the  18th  with  Lieutenant-Golouel  Whittier  as  collector,  and 
the  internal -re  venue  office  with  Major  Keraent  as  collector,  on  the  2'2d. 
Oaptain  Glass,  of  tlie  Navy,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  port,  or 
naval  officer,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  on  August  1!). 

The  collections  of  customs  during  the  first  ten  days  exceeded 
$100,000.  The  collection  of  internal  revenue  was  small,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  delay  in  ascertaining  what  persons  had  or  had  not  paid 
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tlieir  taxes  for  tliecarrent  year.  The  adininistration  of  watevwoiks 
was  put  ill  cUarge  of  Lieutenant  Ooiiiior,  of  the  Eugineers,  on  August 
2J.  The  provost  court,  with  Lieutenant-ColonelJewett,  judge-advocate, 
United  States  Volunteers,  sitting  as  judge,  was  appoiuted  and  held  its 
first  session  on  August  23. 

The  provost  marshal  general  Las  charge  of  the  police,  fire,  health, 
and  street-cleaning  departments  and  the  issuing  of  liceuses.  Tlic 
guai'dia  civil,  or  gendarmerie,  of  the  city  proving  indifferent  aiid  inetli- 
cient,  they  were  disarmed  and  disbanded.  The  Thirteenth  Minnesota 
Kegiment  was  detailed  for  police  duty,  and  one  or  more  companies 
stationed  in  eacb  police  station,  from  which  patrolmen  were  sent  out 
on  the  streets  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  sentries  who  bad  constantly 
patrolled  tbeni  from  the  hour  of  entering  the  city. 

Tbe  shops  were  all  closed  when  we  entered  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
tbe  13tb.  On  Monday  morning  some  of  them  opened,  and  by  Wednes- 
day tbe  banks  bad  resumed  business,  the  newspapers  were  publislied, 
tbe  mercbaiits  were  ready  to  declare  goods  at  tbe  custom-bouse,  the 
tramcars  were  running,  and  the  retail  shops  were  all  open  and  doing  a 
large  business.  There  was  no  disorder  or  pillage  of  any  kind  in  tbe 
city.  Tbe  conduct  of  the  troops  was  simply  admirable,  and  left  no 
ground  for  criticism.  It  was  noted  and  commented  upon  by  the  for- 
eign naval  officers  in  tbe  most  favorable  terras,  and  it  so  surprised  the 
Spanish  sobliers  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  applied  for  per- 
mitssion  to  enlist  in  our  service. 

At  the  time  I  left  General  McArtlmr  had  fully  established  his  offtce 
as  provost- marshal-gen  era),  and  was  organizing  one  by  one  tbe  various 
bureaus  connected  with  it,  all  with  United  States  military  officers  in 
cliarge;  tbe  provost  court  was  in  daily  session,  sentencing  gamblers 
and  persons  guilty  of  petty  disturbances,  and  a  military  commission 
bad  just  been  ordered  to  try  a  Obinaman  accused  of  burglary. 

At  tbe  various  pubbc  offlces  I  collected  the  following  Spanish  funds: 

At  the  general  treasury $795,517.71 

At  tlie  mint 62,  856. 08 

At  tlie  internal-revenue  office 24,077,60 


883,451.39 

Of  this  amount  there  was — 

GoLUoin  $i  200  00 

Gold  bars  3  MOfe  08 

&ilver<om  I'lO  hdl  81 

Copjier  com  297  SOU  00 

Spam's!!  bdtik  Dolts  216  305  00 

Accepted  cJlei.k8  170  205  50 

882,451.39 

The  money  was  counted  by  a  board  of  officers  and  turned  over  to 
Majj.  (!.  IJ.  Whipple,  paymaster.  United  States  Army,  as  custodian  of 
Spanish  public  funds.  A  few  thousimd  dollars  in  other  public  ofUces 
were  still  to  be  collected. 

Tbe  money  received  at  the  customhouse  and  other  offices  is  turned 
in  daily,  at  the  close  of  business,  to  Major  Whipple.  Money  for  current 
expenses  is  fui-nisbed  to  heads  of  departments  on  their  requisition,  by 
warrant  drawn  by  the  in  ten  deute- general  on  tbe  custodian  of  Spanish 
public  funds.  The  heads  of  departments  are  to  submit  their  vouchers 
and  accounts  monthly  to  an  auditing  department,  which  was  being 
organized  when  I  left. 

All  these  public  offices  and  fnmls  were  surrendered  to  me  only  on 
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threat  of  using  force  aini  on  graiitiiif;  perniission  to  file  a  formal  pro- 
test, None  of  these  liml  been  rt'Ceived  at  tlie  time  1  left,  bnttliogiound 
of  verliul  protest  was  tliat  theofiicials  recognized  no  iuithoiityiii  these 
islands  but  the  Governor-Geiieral  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
without  his  order  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  recognized  no  authority  of  the  Spanish  Governor- General,  who 
was  merely  a  prisoner  of  war;  I  acted  under  the  orders  of  General 
Merritt,  as  the  United  States  military  governor,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  claim  will  probably  be  made  by  the 
Spanish  ofBcials  that  aa  we  captured  Manila  a  few  lionrs  after  the 
peace  protocol  had  been  signed  at  Wasliiiigton,  this  property  still 
belongs  to  the  Spaniards.  But  I  believe  that  the  law  in  such  cases 
was  clearly  defined  in  decisions  made  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1815.  We  captured  Manila,  and  thecapitulation  (under  which 
these  funds  became  United  Stiites  property)  was  signed  by  both  parties 
before  either  had  received  notice  of  the  protocol  or  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 

On  the  opening  of  the  custom-house  several  important  questions  arose 
for  immediate  decision.  The  first  was  in  regard  to  Mexican  dollars. 
The  importation  of  these  has  ior  several  years  been  prohibited,  with  a 
view  to  forcing  the  Spanish  coinage  (which  contains  less  silver)  into  cir- 
culation. The  large  English  banks  represented  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  currency,  owing  to  the  amount  which  had  been  hoarded  and 
sent  away  during  the  siege,  and  they  agreed,  in  consideration  of  being 
allowed  to  import  Mexican  dollars  free  of  duty,  to  guarantee  the  notes 
and  accepted  checks  of  the  Spanish  bank  which  should  be  received  by 
us  in  payment  of  customs  up  to  $1^00,000  at  any  one  time.  The  Spanish 
bank  was  in  diffivnlty,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  from  it  under  the  form  of  a  forced  loan,  and  any 
diseriminatioQ  on  our  part  againstitwouldresultin  its  failure,  entailing 
widespread  financial  disturbance.  As  there  seemed  no  reason  against 
allowing  the  importation  of  Mexican  dollars,  and  many  in  favor  of  it,  I 
recommended  that  the  custom  house  continue  to  receive  the  notes  and 
checks  of  this  bank  in  payment  of  customs  (for  which  we  were  amply 
protected  by  the  guaranty  of  the  strong  English  banks),  and,  with 
General  Merritt's  approval,  wrote  to  those  banks  authorizing  them  to 
import  Mexicnn  dollars  free  of  duty  nntil  further  notice. 

The  next  question  was  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  duties  on  imports  and 
exports. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter  I  recommended  that  the 
tariff  be  not  changed  until  the  question  had  been  fully  studied  and 
ample  notice  given.  General  Merritt  a]>proved  this,  and  the  customs 
are  being  collected  on  the  Spanish  tariff. 

About  a  week  after  the  custom-house  was  opened  certain  parties 
came  to  me  representing  that  (!onsul-General,  Wildman,  of  Ilongkong, 
\\>ul  informed  them  that  United  States  goods  would  beadmitteil  free  ot 
duty  in  Manila;  that  acting  on  this  they  had  purchased  a  cargo  of 
American  illuminating  oil  in  Hongkong,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
heavy  duty  on  it  ($30  per  ton,  or  about  8  cents  per  gallon)  would  ruin 
them.  On  consulting  Lieutenant- Colonel  Crowder,  judge- advocate  of 
the  Eighth  Arrny  Corps,  he  pointed  out  the  language  of  paragraph  5 
of  General  Merritt's  proclamation,  which  followed  literally  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  viz : 

The  port  of  Manila  ■  ■  "  will  be  open  while  onr  military  occiipatioD  may  oon- 
tiniie,  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nationa  ai  teell  a»  oar  own,  in  articles  not  con- 
traband of  war,  and  upon  payraeat  of  the  praoribed  ralei  of  duty  wiUfA  man  '"  '^  /orea 
at  th»  time  of  ifti  importalion. 
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Under  this  there  w;i8  clearly  no  authority  for  discriTninnting  ir  f;ivor 
of  American  goods,  either  coming  direct  from  a.  United  States  lort  or 
by  transshipment  at  Hongkong. 

The  collector  of  customs  was  directed  to  act  accordingly. 

Another  question  was  in  regard  to  the  importation' of  Ohinamen  into 
Manila.  The  consul  at  Hongkong  telegrai)hed  to  know  if  they  would 
be  admitted.  As  there  had  been  no  time  for  examining  the  treaties  and 
laws  in  force  on  this  subject,  I  replied,  with  General  Merritt's  approval, 
that  for  the  present  it  was  not  practicable  to  admit  Chinese  laborors 
into  Manila. 

Another  very  important  question  which  arose  was  in  regnrd  to  trade 
with  the  other  Philippine  Islands.  Nearly  all  the  hemj)  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sugar  is  grown  in  the  Visayas.  Tlie  hemp  is  bought  by 
foreign  merchants  in  Manila,  who  bring  it  there  from  the  other  islands 
and  export  it,  paying  large  dnties  to  the  Munila  custom  house.  These 
merchants  were  anxious  to  bring  up  their  stock,  of  which  a  large 
amount  had  aeimmulated  during  the  war,  and  ship  it  abroad.  Tlie 
ships  engaged  in  this  island  trade  were  idle  in  the  Pasig.  They 
belonged  to  a  Spanish  corporation  owned  entirely  by  Scotch  capital, 
and  had  a  Spanish  register.  The  owners  were  ready  to  transler  them 
to  the  American  flag.  Oould  these  vessels  be  allowed  to  clear  for  the 
ports  of  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  which  were  in  Spanish  possessioul  The 
judge  advocate  advised  me  that  they  could  not  without  the  express 
authority  of 'the  President.  I  so  notified  the  owners  of  the  ships  and 
the  hemp  merchants. 

The  day  before  I  left  Manila,  however.  Admiral  Dewey  received  a 
cable  from  the  Ifavy  Department,  stating  that  Spanish  ships  had  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  trading  to  Ameri(^an  ports  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  that  American  ships  could  be  granted  a  similar 
privilege  for  Spanish  porta.  I  understood  that  on  the  strength  of  this 
cable  General  Otis  intended  to  allow  the  United  States  consul  at 
Manila  to  grant  these  vessels  an  American  register,  and  then  allow 
them  to  clear  for  the  other  islands.  I  do  not  know  what  arrangement, 
if  any,  was  made  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  export  duties  at  Iloilo. 
Clearly  the  hemp  can  not  pay  export  duties  at  both  Iloilo  and  Manila, 
and  the  Spaniards  are  not  likely  to  allow  it  to  leave  Iloilo  free  while  we 
collect  an  export  duty  on  it  at  Manila.  Incidentally  this  illustrates 
the  complications  and  losses  that  will  arise  if  the  islands  iire  subdivided. 
The  principal  merchants  for  all  the  islands  are  at  Manila,  and  SO  per 
cent  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  are  collected  at  its  custom- 
house. A  large  part  of  the  imports  are  redistributed  through  the 
islands,  and  all  the  hemp  and  sugar,  which  form  the  principal  exports, 
come  to  Manila  ftoni  other  islands.  If,  then,  we  retain  Luzon,  and  give 
the  other  islands  bacfc  to  Spain,  or  some  other  nation,  that  nation  will 
impose  import  and  export  duties  on  everything  coming  firom  or  to 
Manila,  The  foreign  trade  of  that  city  will  he  lost,  and  its  prosperity 
will  be  destroyed;  moreover,  the  Government  revenue  from  that  trade 
will  be  lost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Spanish  officials  declined  to  cooperate  or 
assist  in  any  way  in  the  American  government  of  Manila,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  order  was  maintained,  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment pat  in  operation,  and  business  reestablished  after  our  entry  into 
Manila,  is  very  remarkable.  For  every  position  in  the  Government 
service — legal, administrative, financial, mechanical, clerical — men  could 
be  found  in  our  volunteer  ranks  who  were  experienced  in  jnst  that 
class  of  work  at  home,  and  they  took  charge  of  their  Spanish  f  ositiona 
with  promptness  and  confidence. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  langua^ouoseriuiis  difficulty  n'aseii(!oniitere<1, 
for  no  lusa  tban  3U  good  interpreters  were  fouud  in  tlie  Calilornia  and 
Colorado  regiments. 

The  military  government  as  now  organized  and  artministeied  fulfills 
all  the  reqairementa  of  preserving  order  and  collectlDg  the  puUlic 
revenue. 

The  civil  courts,  however,  have  yet  to  be  organized,  and  their  organ- 
ization will  present  many  ditticulties. 
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Skptembkr  IB,  1898. 

Oil  the  aaiue  day  that  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  at  Honglcong  SeHor  Aguinaldo  was 
lu  bing^poie,  whither  he  liad  gnoe  from  Hongkong,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  United  States 
cons  Ill-general,  uuder  instructions  from  the  said  Admiral,  held  a  eoiiferenoe  with  him, 
in  wliii^  it  was  agreed  that  ^Qor  Aguinaldo  and  other  revolutionary  chiefs,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  squadron,  should  retnrn  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  Philippines,  the  sole  and  most  lauilable  desire  of  the 
Washington  Govern  men  t  being  to  concede  to  the  Philippine  people  al>so  lute  inde- 
pendence, as  soon  as  the  victory  against  the  Spanish  arms  chould  he  ohtiiined.  By 
virtue  of  this  agreement  SeQor  Aguinaldo  proceedi'd  hy  the  tirst  steamer  to  Hong- 
kong for  the  ex]ireHs  purpose  of  embarking  on  the  Oli/mpin  and  going  to  Manila; 
hut  this  intention  of  his  was  not  realized,  because  the  American  squadron  lelt  Hong- 
kong the  day  previous  to  his  arrival.  Admiral  Dewey  having  received  from  his  GoV' 
eniment  an  order  to  proceed  immediately  to  Manila.  This  is  what  Mr.  Wiliiman, 
United  States  consul-general  in  Hongkong,  said  to  Serior  Aguinaldo  in  the  Inter- 
view which  took  place  between  them. 

A  few  days  after  the  Spanish  squadron  had  been  totally  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila  by  the  American  squadron,  the  latter  obtaining  a  most  glorious  triumph, 
which  deserved  the  fullest  congratulations  and  praise  of  the  Philippine  public,  tlie 
MeCnllock  nrHved  at  Hongkong,  and  her  comman<ler  said  to  Seiior  Aguinaldo  that 
Admiral  Dewey  needed  him  (le  necesitaba)  in  Manila  and  that  be  brought  an  order 
to  take  him  on  board  said  transport,  as  well  as  other  revolutionary  chiefs,  whose 
nnmhel  sbonid  be  determined  by  Sen  or  Aguiualdo;  and  in  fact  be  and  seventeen 
ohie&  went  to  Cavite  on  the  McCvlloeh. 

Setlor  Aguinaldo  liegan  his  campaign  against  the  Spaniards  the  very  day  he 
received  the  1,902  Mauser  guns  and  200,000  cartridges  which  came  from  Hongkong. 

The  first  victory  which  he  obtained  I'rom  the  Spaniarils  was  the  surrender  or  capitu- 
lation of  the  Spanish  general  Serior  Pena,  who  was  tlie  military  governor  of  Cavite, 
had  his  headquarters  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  and  his  force  wai 
composed  of  1,500  soldiers,  iMcliidtng  volunteers. 

The  revolutionary  army,  in  six  days'  operations,  succeeded  in  getting  possp a sion 
of  the  Spanish  detachments  stationed  in  the  villages  of  Baooor,  Imns,  lienakayan, 
Novelcta,  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Rosario,  and  Cavite  Viejo. 

On  the  9th  of  June  last  the  whole  Province  of  Cavite  was  under  the  control  of  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government,  incltidinKmauy  Spanish  prisoners  and  friars, 
7,000  guns,  great  qnantities  of  ammunition,  and  some  cannon. 

At  tltesaiiietime  that  the  Province  of  Cavite  was  being  conquered,  other  revolution- 
ary cliiel'B  vere  carrying  on  OBaiipaigns  in  the  Bataugas,  Laguna,  Tayabas,  Mueva 
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Eciza,  Bnlacan,  Batan^as  Pampan^,  and  MoroDg,  which  were  under  control  of  thi 
revolutionary  arnij  by  tlie  12th  of  June;  and  such  projireBS  was  made  by  the  Phil- 
ippine revolution  in  tlie  few  days  of  oanipaiifn  against  tlie  Spaniards  that  by  the  3d 
of  AngDst  last  it  held  nnder  coD(|iieat  lil'teen  important  provinces  of  the  ishiudof 
Luzon.  Tlieao  province«  lire  beiu;;  eovetned  by  laws  emanating  from  the  provi- 
sional revolutiouajj  goveniment,  and  iaall  of  them  perfect  order  and  complete  tran- 
quility reign. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Spujiish  Government  has  sent  to  SenoTAgaiualdoTorions 
emissaries,  who  invited  him  to  malie  couitiion  cause  with  Spain  HgaiQst  the  United 
States,  promiain);  biin  tbat  the  Government  of  the  Spanish  nation  wonld  concede  to 
him  anything  he  might  ask  fur  (he  Philippine  people.  But  SeHor  Agninaldo  haa 
invariably  replied  to  tho^e  emissaries  th.it  it  was  too  lat«,  and  that  he  could  nob 
consider  any  proposition  from  the  Spanish  Government,  however  beneficial  it  mi^ht 
be  to  the  PhiHppiues,  beoauao  he  had  already  pledged  his  word  of  honor  in  favor  ol 
certuin  representatives  of  tlie  Government  at  waaliinKton. 

In  view  of  this  positive  resolution  of  Seuor  Aguinaldo  there  began  forthwith  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spanish  enemy,  directed  against  the  life  of  Seiiot  Agulualdu. 

PEACE  CONVENTION  (DECKMIiER,  18S7). 

Sefior  Aguinaldo,  in  his  own  nanie  and  in  that  of  the  ot)ier  chiefs  and  snbordi- 
nates,  obligated  himself  to  lay  down  their  arras,  which,  according  to  an  invontory, 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Spaiiisli  (lovernmenl,  thus  terminating  the  revolution. 
His  excellency  the  Governor  and  Captain-General,  Don  Fernando  Prinjo  do  Rivera, 
as  the  representative  of  His  Miijesty's  Govemmeut  in  the  Philippines,  obligated 
himself,  on  his  side:  (1)  to  grnut  a  general  amnesty  to  all  those  under  charges  or 
sentenced  for  the  orimeof  rel^elliim  and  sedition  and  otiier  crimes  of  tbat  category; 
j3)  to  introduce  into  the  Philippines  all  reforms  necessary  for  correcting  in  an  effect- 
ive and  absolute  manner  the  evils  which  for  so  many  years  had  opprcsseil  the  coun- 
try in  political  and  administrative  atl'uirs ;  and  (3)  an  indenjnity  of  $800,000,  paya- 
ble at  the  foilowins  dates:  A  letter  of  credit  of  the  Spanish  t'ilipine  Bank  for 
$400,000  against  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  in  Honj;k<mg,  was  to  be  delivered 
to  Senor  Aguinaldo  on  the  same  day  that  he  should  leave  Biak-va-Bato,  where  he  had 
established  his  headqnarteis,  and  shoulii  embark  on  the  steamer  furnished  by  the 
Spanish  Qover II men t.  This  letter  of  credit  was,  in  point  of  fact,  delivered ;  $200,000 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Senor  Agiiinaldi)  as  soon  as  the  revolutionary  general, 
Selior  Ricarte,  ah'inld  receive  his  te1egra}ii  ordering  him  to  give  up  his  arms,  with  an 
inventory  thereof,  to  the  commissioner  <leBignated  by  his  excellency  the  Governor 
and  Captain-General,  Don  Fernando  Prime  de  Rivera;  and  the  remaining  $200,000 
should  be  due  and  payable  when  the  peace  should  l>e  a  f;ict,  and  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  peace  was  a  fact  when  the  Te  Deum  should  be  sung  by  order  of  his  excel- 
lency the  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines. 

Senor  Aguinaldo  complied  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  with  the 
peai-e  agreement.  But  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  observe  a  similar  conduct, 
and  this  has  been  deplored  and  still  is  deeply  deplored  by  the  i'hilippine  people. 

The  jjeneral  amnesty  which  was  promised  has  remained  comjiletely  a  dead  letter. 
Many  Philippinosare  still  to  be  found  in  Fernando  Po  anil  in  various  military  prisons 
in  Spain  suttering  the  grievons  consequences  of  the  punisliment  indicted  upon  them 
unjustly  and  the  inclemonoies  of  the  climate  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed. 
Some  of  these  unfortunates  who  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  those  prisous  and  that 
exile  are  living  in  beggary  in  Spain  without  the  Government  furnishing  them  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  retnru  to  the  Philippines 


In  vain  has  the  Philippine  public  waited  for  the  reforms  also  promised.  After  the 
oelebration  of  the  compact  of  June  and  the  disposition  of  the  arms  of  therevolution- 
iata,  the  Governor-General  began  again  to  iolliot  on  the  defenseless  natives  of  the 


try  arbitrary  arrest  and  execution  without  judicial  proceedings  solely  oi 
ground  that  they  were  merely  suspected  of  bi'ing  secessionists;  proceedings  which 
indisputably  do  not  conibrm  to  the  law  and  Christian  sentiments. 

In  tlie  matter  of  reforms,  the  religious  orders  again  began  to  obtain  &om  the 
Spanish  Government  their  former  and  absolute  power. 

Thus  Spam  pays  so  dearly  for  her  fatal  errors  in  her  own  destiny. 

In  exchange  for  the  loftiness  of  mind  with  which  Seilor  Agumaldo  has  rigidly 
uarried  ont  the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement.  General  Primo  de  Uivera  had  the 
eynicism  to  state  in  the  Congi'i-ss  of  his  nation  that  he  had  promised  no  reform  to 
S«nor  Agninaldo  and  his  army,  but  that  he  had  only  given  them  a  piece  of  bread  in 
order  that  thev  might  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  abroad.  This  was  reechoed  in 
the  foreign  press,  and  Senor  Agninaldo  was  accused  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be 


which  profoundly  « 
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SeBor  Againahlo  and  the  other  revolntioiiistB  who  reside  in  Hoiifrkonf!  ajsi^pd 
not  in  take  out  one  cent  of  the  $400,000  deposited  in  the  Chartered  Bftnk  nnrt  the 
HongkODg  and  Shanghai  Bank,  the  only  amonnt  which  Seilor  Aguinaldo  recuived 
from  the  Spanish  Goveriiment  on  acconnt  of  the  stipulated  indemnity,  but  to  use  it 
for  arms  in  order  to  uarry  on  another  rerolution  in  the  Philippines  in  case  the 
SpiMiieli  Goveroiuent  shouM  fail  to  carry  out  the  peace  agreement,  at  least  in  so  fai 
as  it  refers  to  general  amnesty  and  reforma.  All  the  above-named  revolutioiiista, 
SeDor  Agniiialdo  sotting  the  example,  resolved  to  deny  themselves  every  kind  of 
comfort  during  their  stay  in  Hongkong,  living  in  the  most  modest  style,  for  the 

Rose  of  preventing  a  reduction  by  one  single  cent  of  tlie  above  nimed  sum  of 
000  which  they  set  aside  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  tbetr  country 


Sefior  Artacho,  induced  by  the  father  solicitor  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  consul- 

Jeneral  of  Spain,  filed  in  the  conrts  c>f  that  colony  a  sumraonB  acamst  Don  E. 
guinaldo,  asking  for  a  ilivision  of  the  above-mentioned  MOO  000  between  those 
revolntionary  chiefs  who  reEsided  in  Hoiiglioug;  Art aolio  and  three  others  who  joined 
the  revolution  in  its  lastdaysandrenderedlittleeeivice  toit  werethe  only  onee  who 
desired  adivision  of  this  money,  wbereas  forty-seven  revolutionaries,  many  of  whom 
were  most  distingnished  chiefs,  were  o^iposert  to  it,  supportin;;  the  resolution  which 
Sefior  Aguinftldo  had  previously  taken  m  regard  to  it.  Sefior  A  guinaldo,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  scandal,  did  everything  possible  to  avoid  appearino;  in  court  answering  tliB 
sumniona  of  Artacho,  who,  realizing  that  by  his  condnct  be  bad  made  himself  uated 
by  all  Filipinos,  agreed  in  a  friendly  arrangement  to  withdraw  his  suit,  receiving 
in  exobauge  $5,000.  In  this  way  were  IruRtrated  the  intrigues  of  tbe  solicitor  of  the 
Dominican  order  ^u<i  of  the  Spanish  consul,  who  endeavored  at  any  cost  to  destroy 
the  $400,000  by  dividing  it  np. 

Artacho  is  now  on  trial  before  a  judicial  court  on  cbaiges  )irefeired  by  various 
revo]iiti"nists  for  offenses  which  cau  be  proved;  he  has  no  inllunuce  in  tbe  revolu- 
tionary party. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  GEKERAL  AGUINALDO.  MAT  2i,  1BB8. 

FiLifisos :  The  great  nation  North  America,  cradle  of  true  liberty,  and  friendly 
on  that  account  to  the  liberty  of  our  jieople,  oppressed  and  subjngated  by  the  tyr- 
anny and  despotism  of  those  who  have  governeii  iis,  baa  come  to  manifest  even  here 
a  protection  which  is  decisive  as  welt  as  disinterested  towird  ns,  considering  ns 
endowed  with  sufficient  civilization  to  govern  by  ourselves  this  our  unhappy  land. 
To  maintain  this  so  lofty  idea,  which  we  deserve  from  the  now  very  powerlnl  nation 
North  America,  it  is  our  duty  to  detest  all  those  acts  which  belie  such  an  idea  as 
pillage,  robbery,  and  every  class  of  injury  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things-  With  a 
view  to  avoiding  international  conflicts  during  the  period  of  our  campaign,  I  order 
as  follows ; 

AUTICLB  I.  The  lives  and  property  of  all  foreigners,  inclinling  Chinese  and  all 
Spaniards,  who  either  directly  or  inditeotly  haie  joined  in  taking  arms  against  us, 
are  to  be  respected. 

Art.  II.  The  lives  and  property  of  those  who  lay  down  their  arms  are  also  to  be 
respected. 

Art.  III.  Also  are  to  be  respected  all  sanitary  establishments  and  ambulances,  and 
likewise  tjie  persons  and  things  which  may  be  found  in  either  one  or  the  other, 
inolndine  the  assistants  in  this  service,  unless  they  show  hostility. 

Art.  Iv.  Those  who  disobey  what  is  prescribed  in  the  preceding  articles  will  bo 
tried  by  summary  court  and  put  to  death,  if  such  disobedience  shall  cause ansaasi na- 
tion, lire,  robbery,  ;ind  violation. 

Given  at  Cavite  the  ii4th  of  May,  18H8. 

Ehilio  Aguinai.iio. 


AQUINALDO'S  PROCI^MATIONS. 

B.— June  18,  I8fl8,  establishing  dictatorial  government 

C. — June  20,  1SH8,  instructions  for  elections,  etc 

D.— June  23,  1898,  establishing  revolutionary  go\  emment 

E, — June  27,  1898,  instructions  concerning  details 

F, — June  23,  1898,  message  to  foreign  powers 

O,— Angnst  6,  18118,  message  to  foreign  powers  asking  recognition 

H.— August  1,  1838,  resolutions  of  rovolutionarv  (biefs  asking  lor  reci 

J. — July  33,  1898,  letter  ftom  Seilor  Aguinaldo  to  General  Anderson 
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No.  1. 
To  the  Philippine  Puilie: 

Circumstances  have  provident  rally  placeil  me  in  a  position  for  which  I  can  not  fail 
to  reec](riiize  that  1  am  not  propeily  niiaiillcd;  but  since  I  can  not  violate  the  liiws 
of  Providence  nor  decline  the  ohligatione  which  honor  and  patriotism  impose  upon 
me,  I  now  salute  you.  Oh  m.v  Beloved  People. 

I  have  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  that  the  aspiration  of  my  whole 
life,  the  ^nol  object  of  all  my  eD'ort.'^  and  strength,  ie  nothing  else  but  yoiir  inde- 
pendence, for  I  am  tirmly  convinced  that  that  constitutes  youT  constant  desire,  and 
tiiat  independence  Bignifiea  for  us  redemption  ftom  slavery  and  tyranny, regaining 
our  liberty,  and  entrance  into  the  concert  of  civilized  natiouH. 

I  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  first  duty  of  every  government  is  to 
interpret  faithfully  popular  aspirations;  with  thia  motive,  although  the  abnormal 
circnmstances  of  the  war  have  oonipellcd  me  to  institute  tbis  dictatorial  govern- 
ment  which  assumes  full  puwors,  both  civil  and  militury,  my  constant  desire  is  to 
surround  myself  with  the  most  distiugiiished  persons  of  each  province,  tliose  that  by 
their  conduct  deserve  the  confidence  of  tbeir  province,  to  the  end  that,  the  true 
necessities  of  each  bein^  known  by  them,  measures  may  be  adopted  to  meet  those 
necessities  and  apply  the  remedies  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  all. 

I  underBtand,  moreover,  the  indent  necessity  of  establishing  in  each  town  a  solid 
and  robust  organization,  ttie  strnii^e«t  bulwark  of  public  security  and  the  sole  means 
of  securing  that  nnion  and  discipline  which  are  indispens.ible  for  the  eslalilishnient 
of  the  Kepublic,  that  is,  goveninient  of  the  people  for  the  people,  and  warding  otf 
tha  international  conflicts  which  may  arise. 

J'ollowiBg  out  the  foregoing  considemtions,  I  decree  as  follows : 

Anricxa  I.  The  iuhabitunte  of  every  town  whore  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment still  remain  will  decide  upon  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  ciimbat  and 
destroy  ihem,  according  to  the  resources  and  means  at  their  disposal,  according;  to 
priaouers  of  war  the  treatment  most  conformable  to  humanitarian  sentiments  aud  t4> 
the  cListouis  oliserved  by  civili/ed  nations. 

Art.  II.  As  soon  as  the  town  is  freed  from  Spanish  domination  the  inliahitftnts 
ntont  distinguished  for  high  ciiaracter,  souial  position,  and  honorable  conduct,  both 
in  the  center  of  the  community  and  in  the  suburbs,  wilt  coiue  together  in  a  largo 
meeting,  in  which  they  will  proceed  to  elect  by  a  nmjority  of  votes  the  chief  of  the 
town  and  a  headman  tor  eachsuhurh,  consideimg  as  enhnrbsnot  only  those  hitherto 
knowu  as  such,  hut  also  the  center  of  the  community. 

All  those  inhabitauts  who  fullitl  the  conditions  above  named  will  have  the  right 
to  take  part  in  this  meeting  and  to  be  elected,  provided  always  that  they  are  friendly 
to  the  Philigipine  independence  and  are  20  yeiirs  of  age. 

Art.  III.  In  this  meeting  shall  also  be  elected  by  a  moijority  of  votes  three  tlele- 
gates,  one  of  police  and  internal  order,  another  of  justice  and  civil  registry,  and 
another  of  taxes  and  property. 

The  delegate  of  justice  and  civil  legistry  will  aid  the  I'hief  in  the  forination  of 
courts  and  in  keeping  of  books  of  registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriage  contracts 
and  of  the  census. 

Th«  delegate  of  tases  and  property  will  aid  the  chief  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
and  admini  strati  on  of  pnlilic  fnnds,  the  opening  of  books  of  registry  of  cattle  and 
real  property,  aud  in  all  work  relating  to  enconragcment  of  every  class  of  industry. 

Ai:t.  IV.  The  chief,  as  president,  with  the  headman  and  the  above-mentioned 


delegal«s  will  constitute  the  popular  assemblies,  who  will  supervise  the  exact  fulliU- 
ment  of  the  laws  in  force  and  the  particular  interests  of  each  town. 

The  bead  man  of  the  center  of  the  community  will  be  the  vice-president  of  the 
assembly  and  the  delegate  of  justice  its  secretary. 

The  head  men  will  he  delegates  of  the  chief  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

Art.  V.  The  chiefs  of  each  town  after  consulting  the  opinion  of  their  respective 
assemblies  will  meet  and  elect  by  majority  of  votes  the  cliief  of  the  province  and 
throe  councilori  for  the  three  branches  above- meutioued. 

rhe  chief  of  the  province  as  president,  the  chief  of  the  town  which  is  the  capital 
or  the  province  as  vice-president,  and  the  above-named  councilors  will  constitute 
the  provincial  council,  which  will  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  of 
this  government  in  the  territory  of  the  province  .ind  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
province,  and  will  propose  for  this  govemtuent  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  for  the  general  welfare. 

Art.  VI.  The  nbovc-nauieil  chiefs  will  also  elect  by  a  nia.joiily  of  votes  three  ri'p- 
'  resell t^tiv  en  for  each  one  of  thepcoviaces  of  Manila  and  Cavite,  two  fur  each  one  of 
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tbe  provinceB  clnBsifted  a^termiual  in  Bpnnish  LesiBlation,  nt]<i  nne  for  eacb  otieof  the 
©tiler  proviiicaa  and  politii^o -military  coiTiniaiids  of  the  PhiIiii[iiiio  Archipeliigo. 

The  aljove- named  rM"'''B^''1'i'*''^8  will  guaril  the  general  interests  of  the  archi- 
peliigo  and  the  partiuiilnr  interestE  oi'  their  respective  proviuiies,  and  Trill  cimetitiite 
the  revolutionary  con'iresB  which  will  propose  to  this  Government  the  meaanree  con- 
cevning  the  preaervatiou  of  Internul  onler  and  external  xeciirity  of  these  Islatiils,  and 
will  bo  heard  Uy  this  Government  on  all  questions  of  grave  importimce,  the  decision 
of  which  will  admit  of  delay  or  ad.ioumn)eiit. 

Art.  VII.  i'ersons  elected  to  any  otBee  whatsoever  in  the  form  preacribed  in  the 
piec«diiig  article  can  not  perform  the  sajne  without  the  pievions  confirmation  by 
this  GoTemnient,  which  will  give  it  in  aceordnnce  with  tun  certiticatee  of  election 

Representatives  will  eatahlish  tlieir  identity  by  exhibiting  the  sbove-named  cer- 
tilicates. 

AitT.  VIII.  The  military  chiefs  named  by  this  Government  in  each  province  will 
not  intervene  in  the  goverJiment  and  administration  of  the  province,  but  will  con- 
fine themselves  to  requesting  of  the  cliiefK  of  provinces  and  of  the  towns  the  iiid 
which  may  be  necessary,  both  in  men  and  resources,  which  are  not  to  be  refused  in 
case  of  actual  necessity, 

Hovetthelesa,  when  the  proi'ince  is  threatened  or  occnpied  by  the  enemy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  military  cEiel'of  liigheat  rank  therein  may  assume  the  powers  of  the 
chief  of  the  province  nntil  the  danger  has  disappeareil. 

Art.  IX.  The  government  will  name  for  each  province  a  commissioner  specially 
charged  with  establishing  therein  the  organization  prescribed  in  this  decree  in 
accordance  with  inBtruotiona  which  this  government  will  communicate  to  him. 
Those  military  chiefs  who  liberate  the  towns  from  the  Spanish  domination  are  com- 
missioners hy  virtue  of  their  odice. 

The  above-named  commissioners  will  preside  over  the  firat  meetings  held  in  each 
town  and  in  each  province. 

Aht.  X.  As  soon  as  the  organinatiou  provided  in  the  decree  has  been  established 
allprevions  appointments  to  any  civil  office  whiitsoever,  no  matter  what  their  origin 
or  source,  shall  be  nnll  anil  void,  :md  all  instriiotiuns  in  oouHiot  with  the  foregoing 
arehfrMiyannnllpd, 

Given  at  Cavile  the  18th  day  of  June,  1898. 


For  the  execution  and  proper  carrying  out  of  wliat  js  presci 
this  government  concerning  the  nianiigeiucnt  of  the  provinc 
Philippine  Archipelago  I  decree  as  follows; 


g  the  management  of  the  provinces  and  towns. 

(Then  follow  45  rEilea  concerning  the  elections,  formation  ol  (he  police,  tl 
and  the  laying  and  collection  of  taxes.) 

aiven  at  Cavite  the  ^Oth  of  June,  1898. 

Kauuu   AUL'l 


n'S  PROCI.AMATIOK  OF  JVNF,  2:1.  ESTABLISniNfl  TliL   ItEVOLUTlONARS 
GOVEUN'MENT. 

No.  3. 

Don  Emilio  Agninaldo  y  Pamy,  proiiident  of  the  revolutionary  goveruniunt  of  the 
Philippines  and  general  in  chief  ot  its  army. 

Thw  Government  desiring  to  demonstrate  to  the  Philippine  people  that  one  of  its 
ends  is  to  combat  with  a  firm  hand  the  inveterate  vices  of  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion, snliatitnting  for  personal  luxury  and  that  pompous  ostentation  which  have  made 
t  »  mere  matter  oT  routine,  '^umbrons  and  slow  in  its  movements,  another  adminia- 
T  p 28 
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tration  more  modest,  simple,  aniJ  pminpt  iu  pertotming  tha  public  service,  I  decree 
as  fuIlowB : 

Ohai'Tkr  I. — 0/  the  revohiHonai-ii  government. 

Article  I.  The  dictatorial  govemraent  will  be  entitled  hereafter  the  revolutinn- 
aiy  government,  whose  object  Ih  to  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
nntllall  nations,  inolnding  the  SjianlBh,  shall  expressly  recognize  it,  and  to  propnre 
the  country  so  that  a  tine  repubUc  may  he  established. 

The  dictator  will  be  entitled  hereafter  jiresidentof  the  revolutionary  government. 

Art.  II.  Four  secretarjshipB  of  government  are  created — one  of  foreign  affaiis, 
navy,  and  commerce;  anotherofw  ■■       •  ■■  ■  .,..>.  ,      . 

nal  order,  jnatice,  education,  and  ] 
maTiiifactnling  industry. 

Tlie  government  may  increase  tl 
practice  that  this  distiibution  Is  not  sudicicnt  for  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
neccaaities  of  the  public  service. 

Aht.  111.  Each  aecretaryship  shall  aid  the  president  in  the  administration  of  ques- 
tions coucerning  the  different  branches  which  it  comprises. 

At  the  head  of  each  one  shall  be  a  secretary,  who  sliall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
decrees  of  the  presidency,  but  shall  sign  them  with  the  presiilent  to  give  tlieui 
authority. 

Biit  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  decree  has  been  proninlgiited  on  the  proposition  of 
the  secretary  of  the  department  the  latter  shall  be  responsible  conjointly  with  the 

Akt.  1 V.  The  secretaryship  of  foreign  affairs  will  be  divided  into  three  bureaus— 
ono  of  diploioacy,  aootlier  of  navy,  aud  another  of  commerce. 

The  first  bureau  will  study  and  dispose  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  management 
of  diplomatic  negotiation*  with  other  powers  and  the  correspondence  of  the  govern- 
mi'iit  with  tbem ;  the  second  will  study  ail  questions  relating  to  the  formation  and 
orgMUization  of  onr  navy,  and  the  littitig  out  of  such  espeditions  as  the  necessities 
of  the  i-evoliition  may  require;  aud  the  third  will  have  charge  of  everything  rel.it- 
ing  to  the  intemal  and  ejterDul  commerce,  and  the  preliminary  work  which  may  be 
nei'essnry  for  mailing  treaties  of  commerce  with  other  nations. 

Art.  V.  The  secretaryship  of  war  will  be  divided  into  two  bureaus;  one  of  war, 


properly  speaking,  and  the  other  of  public  worlts. 
The  first  bui  *..-..       .. 


ind  "rt 


n  will  be  anbdivided  Into  four  sections—one  of  campaigns,  another 
oi  military  justice,  another  of  military  administration,  and  another  of  military 
health. 

The  section  of  campaigns  will  have  charge  of  the  appointment  and  formation  of 
the  certilicates  of  enlistment  and  service  of  all  who  serve  in  the  revolutionary  mili- 
'irection  of  campaigns;  the  preparation  of  plans,  works  of  fortification, 
,  .  S  ceporta  of  battles;  of  the  stud]'  of  military  tactics  for  the  army  and 
organization  of  the  general  staff,  artillery,  and  cavalry;  and,  finally,  of  the 
determination  of  all  the  other  qnestions  concerning  the  business  of  campaigns  anil 
military  operations. 

The  section  of  military  justice  will  have  charge  of  everything  relating  to  courts 
of  war  and  military  tribunals,  the  appointment  of  judges  and  counsel,  and  the 
iletenniuation  of  all  questions  of  military  Justice.  The  section  of  military  adminis- 
tration will  be  cliarged  with  the  furnishing  of  food  and  other  supplies  necesaary  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  section  of  military  health  will  have  charge  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  hygiene  and  healtbfuluess  of  the  militia. 

Abt.  VI.  The  other  secretary  ships  will  be  divided  into  such  bureaus  as  their 
branches  may  require,  aud  each  bnrean  will  be  subdivided  into  sections  according 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

Art.  VII,  The  secretary  will  inspect  and  supervise  all  the  work  of  his  secretary- 
ship and  will  determine  all  questions  with  the  presidint  of  the  government. 

At  the  head  of  each  bureau  will  he  a  director,  and  in  each  section  an  officer  por- 
vidcd  with  snch  number  of  assistants  and  clerks  as  may  be  specilied. 

Art.  VIII.  The  president  will  appoint  the  secretaries  of  hie  own  free  choice,  and 
in  concert  with  them  will  appoint  all  the  subordinate  officials  of  each  secretaryship. 

In  order  that  in  tbe  choice  of  persons  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  favoritisio  it 
must  be  fully  understood  that  tlie  good  name  of  the  country  and  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  require  the  services  of  persons  truly  capable. 

Aet.  IX.  The  secretaries  may  be  present  at  the  revolutionary  congress,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  any  motion  in  the  name  of  the  president  or  may  be  interpo- 
lated publicly  by  nny  one  of  the  representatives;  bntwhen  the  question  which  is 
the  object  of  the  motion  shall  be  put  to  vote,  or  after  the  interpolation  is  ended, 
they  shall  leave  and  shall  not  take  part  in  the  vote. 

AllT.  X.  Tbe  president  of  the  g.iveniment  is  the  personification  of  tlie  Philippine 
people  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  shall  not  bepoasible  to  hold  bim  responsi- 
blti  while  he  fills  the  office. 
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His  term  of  office  shnll  last  nntil  the  revolution  trlnirpbB,  nDleas  under  extraor- 
dinary circiiMiBtanci'H  he  shall  feel  oMi;;6d  to  offer  liis  resij^tation  to  cougress,  in 
wliitb  0086  eougresB  will  elect  whomsoeyur  it  considets  most  tit. 


ChapTBR  11.^0/  the  revoluHonarg  eongress. 

Art.  XL  The  revolutionary  coTi<!;rpB«  i«  the  h 
inces  of  the  f  hilipptim  Aruhi'|>eln<;(i  e!c<.'1.eil  in  tb 
of  the  18th  of  the  piesentniuuth. 

NevertheleHH,  if  any  piovinoe  ehail  not  be  able  as  yet  to  elect  representatives 
because  the  greater  part  of  its  towna  shall  have  not  yet  been  able  to  lilicrate  tbeui- 
Bolvee  from  Spanish  domination,  the  goveTnnient  alial!  have  power  to  appoint  an 
provisional  repreaentativea  for  thia  province  those  }ierflons  wlio  an;  most  diatiugniebed 
forhish  character  and  social  position  in  sucli  numbers  aa  ttre  prescribed  by  theabuve- 
named  decree,  provided  alvrays  that  they  are  natives  of  the  province  vrhioh  they 
represent  or  have  resided  therein  for  a  long  time. 

Art.  XII.  The  representatives  having  met  at  the  town  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  and  in  tbe  building  which  may  be  designated,  will  pro- 
ceed to  its  preliminary  labors,  designating  by  plurality  o^  votes  a  conmiission  com- 
posed of  Ave  individuals  charged  with  examining  dooiiments  accrediting  each  rep' 
resentative,  and  another  commission  composed  of  three  individnats  who  will  examine 
tbe  documents  whicli  tbe  fire  of  tbe  former  coii:mission  exhibit. 

Art.  Xni.  On  the  following  day  tbe  above-named  representatives  will  meet  again, 
and  the  two  commissions  will  read  their  respective  reports  concerning  the  legality 
of  tbe  said  documents,  deciding  by  an  absolute  minority  of  voles  on  the  character  of 
those  which' appear  donbtfnl. 

This  bnsineKs  completed,  it  will  proceed  to  designate,  also  by  absolute  majority,  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  and  two  secretaries,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  representatives,  whereupon  the  congress  shall  be  considered  organized  and  shall 
notify  the  govei'iimeiit  of  the  resnlt  of  tlie  election. 

Art.  XIV,  The  pbice  where  congress  deliberates  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  no 
armed  force  shall  enter  therein  unless  the  president  thereof  shall  asl;  therefor  in 
order  to  establiHb  internal  order  disturbed  by  those  who  can  neither  honor  thcm- 

AiiT.  XV.  The  powers  of  congress  are;  To  watch  over  the  general  interest  of  the 
Philippine  people  and  tbe  carrying  out  of  the  revolutionary  laws;  to  discuss  .ind 
vote  upon  said  laws;  to  iliseiiss  and  approve  prior  to  tlieir  ratification  treaties  and 
loans ;  to  examine  and  approve  the  accounts  presented  annnally  by  the  secretary  of 
finance  as  well  as  eitraordinary  and  other  taxes  which  may  hereaftiT  be  imposed. 

Art.  XVI.  Congress  shall  also  be  consulted  in  all  grave  and  important  qnestions 
the  determination  of  which  adniit  of  delay  or  adjournment;  but  the  president  of 
the  government  shall  have  power  to  decide  questions  of  urgent  cbarauter,  but  in 
that  case  he  shall  give  acconnt  by  message  to  said  body  of  the  decision  which  he 
has  adopted. 

Art.  XVII,  Every  representative  shall  have  power  to  present  to  congress  any  pro- 
ject of  a  law,  and  every  secretary  on  ttie  order  of  the  president  of  the  government 
shall  have  similar  power. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  sessions  of  congress  shall  be  public,  and  only  in  cases  which 
require  reserve  shall  it  have  power  to  hold  a  secret  sesiiion. 

ART.  XIX.  In  the  order  of  its  deliberations  as  well  an  in  the  internal  government 
of  tbe  body  the  instructions  wLich  shall  be  formulated  by  tbe  congress  itself  shall 
be  observed. 

The  president  shall  direct  tbe  deli berat  inns  and  shall  not  vote  except  in  case  of  a 
tie,  when  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Art,  XX,  Tlie  president  of  the  government  shall  not  have  power  to  interrupt  in 
any  mannoT  the  meetings  of  consress  nor  embarrass  its  sessions. 

Art,  XXI.  The  congress  shall  designate  a  permanent  commission  of  justice,  which 
shall  be  presided  over  by  the  auxiliary  vice-president  or  each  of  tbe  secretaries,  and 
shall  be  compo.'ted  of  those  persona  and  seven  members  elected  by  plurality  of  votes 
from  among  the  representatives.  This  oommisainn  shall  judge  on  appeal  the  crimi- 
nal cases  tried  by  the  provini^ial  courts,  and  shall  take  cogniKance  of  and  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  all  oases  against  tbe  secretaries  of  the  government,  the  chiefs  of 
provinces  and  towns,  and  the  provincial  judges. 

Art  XXII.  In  the  office  of  tlie  secretary  of  congress  shall  be  Iteptabooli  of  honor, 
vhere  n  shall  be  recorded  special  services  reudereil  (be  country  and  considered  as 
s  ch  b  said  body.  Every  Vilipino,  whether  in  the  military  or  civil  eerviee.may 
pet  t  on  congress  for  notation  in  said  book,  presenting  duly  accredited  documents 
descr  b  ng  the  service  rendered  by  liim  on  behalf  of  the  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  p  esenC  revolution.  For  extraordinary  services  which  may  be  ri-iidered  here- 
a  r  tlie  government  will  propose  said  notation, accompaojiug  the  propogal  with 
the  He  essur^'  documents  justifying  it. 
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Art.  XXin,  The  eoneresa  will  also  grant  on  the  proposal  of  the  gnvernment 
rewnrds  in  money,  whkli  enii  be  given  only  ouce,  to  the  famiiies  of  tlioso  n  bo  were 
victiniB  of  tlieir  duty  anil  patriotism  as  a  reBiilt  of  extra  ordinary  acts  of  lieioism. 

Art.  XXIV.  TLe  ads  of  congresB  ahall  not  take  effect  until  tbe  president  of  the 
government  erilers  tbt^ir  fninninent  and  exetntion.  Whenever  tbe  said  president 
eball  bo  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  any  act  in  unsuitable  or  against  piiMic  policy  or  per- 
nieiona,  he  sball  explain  to  congress  the  reasons  Hcainat  its  esecntiou,  and  if  the 
latter  Bball  insist  on  its  passage  tbe  president  shall  huTe  power  to  oppose  hia  veto 
under  his  most  rigid  responsibility. 

Chaptf-k  III. — Of  mililary  coartu  and  justice. 

AftT.  XXV.  When  the  chiefs  of  military  detachments  have  notice  that  any  sol- 
dier has  committed  or  has  perpetrated  any  act  of  those  coinmonly  conaidereil  aa 
military  crimes,  he  shall  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  tbo  coninmndant  of  the  Zone, 
who  shall  appoint  a  jndge  and  a  secretary  who  shall  begin  suit  in  tbe  form  t>ve- 
Boribed  in  the  instructions  dated  tlie  20th  of  the  present  month.  If  the  acciiseil 
ahnll  be  of  the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  highur,  the  said  conimaudant  shall  hinisulf  be 
tbe  judge,  and  if  the  latter  shall  be  the  accused  tbe  senior  coininaudant  of  tbe  I'lov- 
ince  shall  name  as  judge  an  ofllcer  who  holds  a  higher  gi'ade,  UDlesu  tbe  same  senior 
commandant  sball  himself  have  brought  the  suit.  The  jndge  sball  always  buloug  to 
the  class  of  chiefs. 

Art.  XXVI.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  prelimiuary  hearing  the  senior  commandant 
aball  designate  three  ofBcers  of  equal  or  bigher  rank  to  the  Jndge,  and  the  military 
court  sball  consist  of  the  said  oHiceis,  tbe  judge,  the  councilor,  and  the  president. 
The  latter  shall  be  the  commandant  of  the  zone  if  tbe  accused  be  of  the  j.'raile  of 
lieutenant  or  higher.  This  court  shall  cnnd net  the  trial  in  the  form  customary  in 
tbe  provincial  courts,  bnt  the  judgment  ahall  be  appealable  to  the  higher  courts 

Art.  XXVII.  The  superior  court  shall  be  composed  of  aii  members,  who  shall  hold 
rank  not  less  than  brigadier- generals,  and  tbe  jitdge-advocate.  If  the  number  of 
generals  present  in  the  capital  of  tbe  revolutionary  government  shall  not  lie  suffi- 
cient, the  delicienoy  shall  be  supplied  by  repreHentatives  designated  and  commis- 
sioned by  congress.  The  pi-eaident  of  tbe  court  shall  be  the  generiil  having  tlie 
highest  rank  of  all,  and  should  there  be  more  than  one  having  equal  rank  tbe  presi- 
dent shall  be  el-  etcd  from  among  them  by  absolute  mni'irity  of  votes. 

Art.  XXVlir.  The  superior  court  shall  have  Juiisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  the 
higher  commandants,  the  commandants  of  zones  and  all  officers  of  the  rank  of  major 
and  higher. 

Art.  XXIX.  Commit  military  crimes;  First,  those  wlio  fail  to  grant  the  necessary 

Siroteclion  to  foreigners,  both  in  their  persons  and  property,  and  those  who  similarly 
ail  to  afl'ord  protection  to  hospitals  and  ambulances,  including  persons  and  eli'ects 
which  may  be  found  in  poaaeasion  of  one  or  the  other,  and  those  engaged  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  same,  providedalways  they  commit  no  hostile  act;  second,  those  who  fail  in 
tbe  respect  due  to  the  lives,  money,  and  jewels  of  enemies  who  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  of  prisoners  of  war;  third,  Filipinos  who  place  themselves  in  tbe  service  of  ihe 
enemy,  acting  as  spies  or  discloaingto  them  secrets  of  war  and  the  plans  of  the  revo- 
lutionary positions  and  fortiti cations,  and  those  who  present  themselves  under  a  flag 
of  truce  without  justifying  properly  their  oHice  and  their  persmiality ;  and  fourth, 
those  wbo  fail  to  recognize  a  flag  of  truce  duly  accredited  in  the  form  prescribed  hy 
international  law. 

Will  commit  alao  military  crimes;  Those  who  conspire  against  the  unity  of  tbe 
revolutionists,  provoking  rivalry  between  chiefs,  and  forming  divisions  and  armed 
b.inds;  second,  those  who  solicit  eonti'ibiitions  without  antliority  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  misappropriate  the  public  funds;  tbird,  those  who  deieit  to  the  enemy  or 
are  gnilty  of  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  being  arm  d  a  1  f  th  th  se 
wbo  seize  the  property  of  any  person  who  has  done  no  harm  t  tl  e  ol  t  n  o 
late  women,  and  assassinate  or  inflict  serious  wonuds  on  unarm  d  pe  s  s  nd  n  ho 
conimit  robberies  and  arson. 

Art.  XXX.  Those  wbo  commit  the  Crimea  enumerated  will  be  n  d  ed  as  de 
clared  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  will  incur  tbe  penalties  i  oa  1  d  n  the 
Spanish  Penal  Code,  and  in  the  highest  gra^le. 

If  tbe  crime  shall  not  be  found  in  the  said  c< 
until  the  revolution  triumphs,  unless  tbe  resut 

age  which,  in  the  iiidgment  of  the  tribunal,  shall  be  a  suflicicnt      u  e  f o     mp 
the  peuaity  of  death. 


.„„„ a  revolutionary  comm  ttee    on  pos  d     fa 

it  determined,  of  persons  itiost  competent  in  the  Ph  1  1 1         A    h  p  1 

uinmittee  will  be  divided  into  three  <Iclegat)ons     One     f  d  p!  ma  y 

le  navy,  and  another  of  the  army. 
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Tbe  delegation  of  diplomacy  will  arrange  anil  condaot  negotiations  with  foreign 
cal>iiip.t8  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  tbe  belligerency  and  independence  of 
the  I'bilippiiies. 

1'lie  delegation  of  the  navy  will  be  charged  witb  the  stndjinj;  anil  organizing  of 
Uie  Pbilippine  navy  and  prepariug  the  expenditures  wliich  ttje  ueceanities  of  the 
TeTolntion  may  reiinire. 

'rhedelegationof  the  army  will  study  military  taitica  and  tlie  beet  form  of  organi- 
zation for  the  general  etaff,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  wh.ituv.T  else  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  fit  out  the  Philippine  army  nndcr  the  conditions  reqiiiroil  by 
modem  progresH. 

AST.  XXXII.  The  govcnimeut  will  isane  tlie  nacessary  instructions  for  the  pi'opur 
execution  of  the  present  decree. 

Art.  XXXIII.  All  the  decroes  of  the  dictatorial  government  iu  couiliot  with  the 
foregoing  are  hereby  annulled. 

Given  at  Cavite  the  23d  of  June,  1898. 

Emiuo  AouiNAXDo. 


iNSTKccnoNs, 

Desiring  to  bring  about  a  proper  execution  of  the  decree  dated  the  23(1  of  tlie 
present  montlj,  auil  ti>  piovide  thiit  the  iuIministrullM'  nu'ii)<iire!<  kUuII  nut  result 
hereafter  in  the  paralysis  of  public  biisinesB,  hut  that  on  the  contrury  it  shall  con- 
stitute the  best  caaranty  of  the  regnlarity,  promptitude,  and  fitnces  in  tlie  trans- 
action of  public  bnsineas,  I  give  the  following,'  inatrnctiona  and  decree: 

(Then  follow  ten  rnles  concerning  the  details  of  Installing  (Jlo  government,) 

Cavite,  the  27tli  of  June,  181)». 

EMIUO   AGUlfJiLDO, 


If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  political  r.!i'olo(i(His  properly  uoderatood  are  tlie 
violent  means  which  people  employ  to  recover  thesovereignty  which  naturally  belongs 
to  them,  usurped  and  trampled  upon  by  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  government,  no 
revolution  can  be  more  rigliteoua  than  that  of  the  Philippines,  becanse  the  people 
have  had  recourse  to  it  after  having  exhausted  all  the  paoifio  means  which  reason 
and  experience  could  suggest. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Castile  felt  obliged  to  consider  the  Philippines  as  a  brother 
people,  united  to  the  Spanish  in  a  perfect  participatioa  of  aims  and  interests,  so 
mueb  Bothat  when  the  conBtitution  of  1812  was  promulgated  at  Cadiz,  on  account  of 
the  war  of  Spanish  independence,  these  islands  were  represented  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes;  but  the  interests  of  the  monastic  corporations  which  have  always  found 
nuconditional  support  in  the  Spanish  GoverninoDt,  over(,ame  thie  Hatred  dutv  and 
the  Philippines  remained  excloded  from  tbe  Spaiiisli  constitution  and  the  people  at 
the  mercy  of  the  discretionary  or  arbitrary  powers  of  the  doveruor  General 

In  this  condition  the  peojile  claimed  justice,  begged  of  the  metropolis  the  recog 
nition  and  restitntion  of  their  secular  rights  by  means  of  relorms  which  shoufd 
assimilate  in  a  gradual  and  progressive  manner  the  Philippines  to  the  Spaniards 
but  their  voice  was  (luickly  throttled  and  their  eons  receii  ed  is  the  reward  of  their 
self-denial  deportation,  martyrdom,  and  death.  The  religious  corporations  with 
whose  inlerests,  always  oi>posed  to  those  of  the  Philippine  people  the  Spanish 
Government  has  been  identiHed,  scoffed  at  those  pretensions  and  answered  with  the 
knowledge  of  that  Government  that  Spanish  liberties  had  cost  blood 

What  other  recourse  then  remained  to  the  yeople  for  insisting  as  in  duty  bound 
on  regaining  its  former  rightsf  No  alternative  remained  except  force,  ana  "ou 
vinced  of  that  it  has  had  recourse  and  revolution. 

And  now  it  is  not  limited  to  asking  assimilation  to  tbe  Spanish  politieal  oonstitn 
tioii,  but  it  asks  a  definite  separation  from  it.  It  struggles  for  its  independence  m 
the  firm  belief  that  the  time  lias  arrived  in  which  it  can  and  ought  to  govern  itsell 

There  has  been  established  a  revolutionary  government  under  wise  and  just  laws, 
■uited  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  through  which  it  is  passing,  and  which  in 
proper  time  will  prepare  it  for  a  true  republic.    TbuB  taking  aa  a  sole  model  for  itc 
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actH  reason,  for  tta  iols  end  jostice,  and  for  its  sole  mean!  honorable  labor,  it  calls 
•II  FilipinijB  its  sons  witUoul  diHlinof.ion  of  class  and  inv.tea  tbera  to  unite  lirmly, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a.  noltie  society,  not  based  iipim  blooil  nor  pompoiiB  titles, 
but  upon  the  work  and  personal  merit  of  each  one;  n,  free  society,  where  eiists 
neither  efcotism  nor  personal  politics,  ■which  aniiiliilale  and  crush;  neither  enTy 
nor  favoritism,  whioh  debase;  neitber  fanfaronade  nor  charlatanism,  which  are 
ridiculous. 

And  it  could  not  be  othemise.  A  people  which  has  given  proofs  of  suffering  and 
valor  ill  tribulation  and  in  danger  aud  of  hard  worit  uikI  study  in  peikci^  is  not  des- 
tined to  slavery ;  this  people  is  calleil  to  be  great,  tu  be  oue  of  the  strongest  arms  of 
Providence  in  ruling  the  destinies  of  mankind.  This  people  has  resources  and  energy 
BufBoient  to  liberate  itself  from  the  ruin  and  extinction  into  which  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment haa  plnnged  it,  and  to  claim  a  modest  bat  worthy  place  in  the  concert  of 

Given  «t  Cavite  the  23d  of  June,  1898. 

Emu  JO  AuuiNALDO. 


To  Foreign  GovemmenU: 

The  revolutionary  government  of  the  Philippines  on  its  eetahlishment  eiplnlned 

through  the  message  dated  the  23d  of  June  hist  the  true  causes  of  the  Philtppine 

revolution,  showing  according  to  the  evidence  that  this  popular  movement  is  the 

■    result  of  the  hiws  which  regulato  the  life  of  a  people  which  aspire  to  progress  and 

to  perfection  by  the  sole  road  of  liberty. 

The  said  revolution  now  rules  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  Mindoro, 
Taysbas,  Laguua,  Morong,  Bulacan,  Bataan,  Pauipanga.  Nueva-Eoija,  Tarlac,  Pan- 
gaslnan.  Union,  Inl'anta,  and  Zambales,  and  it  holda  besieged  the  oapital  of  Manila. 

In  these  provinces  complete  order  and  perfect  tranquillity  reign,  administered  by 
the  authorities  elected  by  the  provinces  in  aeeotdance  with  the  organic  decrees 
datt^d  18th  and  23d  of  June  last. 

The  revolution  holds  moreover  about  9,000  prisoners  of  war,  who  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  war  between  uiviliKod  nations  and  humane  aentt- 
meuts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  has  more  than  30,000  combatants  organized  in 
the  form  of  aregnlar  army. 

In  this  situation  the  chiefs  of  the  towns,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  prov- 
inces, interpreting  the  sentiments  which  animate  those  who  have  elected  them,  have 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  petitioning  the  revolnlioiiary  s^v- 
emment  that  it  will  entreat  and  obtain  from  foreign  governments  recognition  of  ite 
belligerency  and  its  independence  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  Philippine  people  have 
already  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  they  can  and  fluglit  to  govern  themselves. 

This  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  documents  subBcribed  by  the  above-named 

Wherefore  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  whioh  belong  to  him  as 
president  of  the  revolutionary  go'e^H'ient  of  the  Philippines  and  in  the  name  and 
representation  of  the  Philippine  people,  asks  the  support  of  all  the  powers  of  the- 
civilized  world  and  earnestly  entreats  them  to  proceed  to  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  belligerency  of  the  revolution  and  the  independence  of  the  l'bilii)pineH,  since 
they  are  the  means  designated  by  Providence  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between 
peoples,  sustaining  the  weak  and  restraining  the  strong,  to  the  end  that  by  these 
means  shall  shine  forth  and  be  realized  the  most  complete  justice  in  the  indefinite 
progress  of  hnmajiit^. 

Given  at  Bacoor,  in  the  Province  of  Cavite,  the  6tli  day  of  Augnst,  18!%. 

The  president  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

Emiuo  I 


The  undersigned  chiefs  of  towns  comprising  the  provinces  hereinafter  named, 
elected  as  eiicii  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  .leircc  of  the  18th  and  the  instruc- 
tiona  dated  the  30th  of  June  last,  after  having  been  conBrmed  in  their  respeotivB 
offices  by  the  president  of  the  government  and  having  taken  the  prescribed  oath 
before  him,  have  met  in  foil  assembly  prnviou«ly  called  for  that  purpose,  for  the 
pui'puse  of  disciiviiug  the  solemn  pmclauiation  of  Philippine  indepandeuoe. 
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The  diaciiBsioD  took  plac 
«  qiiestiou  demnuds,  null  a 
unanimous! y  adopted: 

Tha  Philippine  revolution  records,  on  the  one  hand,  brilliant  feats  of  arms  realized 
with  singular  courage  b;  an  improvised  array  almost  nitliout  armi,  aud,un  the  other, 
the  DO  less  no  table  fact  that  the  people  after  thecomliat  have  not  entered  upon  great 
exceNsea  not  pursued  the  enemy  further,  bnt  have  treated  hitu  im  the  contrary  Trith 
generosity  aud  hnmanity,  returning  at  onoe  to  their  ordinary  and  tranquil  life. 

Such  deeds  deiuoustrate  in  an  indisputable  man  ni^r  that  tbe  Philippine  people  was 
not  created,  as  all  lielieved,  fur  the  sole  purpose  of  dragging  the  chains  all  aerTitiide, 
bnt  that  it  hae  a  perfect  idea  of  order  and  justice,  sliuns  a  savage  life,  and  lov^4  a 
civilized  life. 

Bat  what  is  most  snrpriaing  in  this  people  Is  that  it  goes  on  giving  proofs  that  it 
knows  bow  to  frame  laws  commetianrate  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  to  respeot 
tliem  and  obey  tlieui,  dem  oust  rating  that  ite  national  customs  are  not  repngniint  to 
this  progress ;  that  it  is  nut  ambitious  for  power,  nor  honors,  nor  riches,  aside  irom 
the  rational  and  just  aspiriitions  for  a  free  and  indfipendent  life  and  inspired  by  the 
most  lofty  idea  of  patriotism  and  national  honor;  and  that  in  the  service  of  this 
idea  and  for  the  realization  of  that  aspiration  it  has  not  hesitated  in  the  sacridce  of 
life  and  fortune. 

These  adiuirable^and  more  than  admirable,  these  wonderful — deeds  rtecessnrily 
engender  the  most  tirm  and  ineradicable  convictions  of  the  necessity  of  loavin);  tbe 
Philippines  free  and  indepeudent,  not  only  because  they  desire  it,  but  because  they 
are  prepared  to  defend  to  the  death  their  future  and  their  history. 

Filipinoa  are  fully  convinced  that  If  individuals  have  need  of  material,  moral, 
nnd  intellectnal  perfbctinn  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellows, 
peoples  require  to  have  fullness  of  life;  they  need  liberty  and  independence  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  iudefinite  progress  of  mankiud.  It  has  struggled  and  will 
struggle  with  decision  and  Constance,  without  ever  turning  back  or  retrograding 
before  the  oiistatles  which  may  arise  iu  its  path,  and  with  unshakable  faith  that  it 
will  obtain  justice  and  fulfill  the  laws  of  I'l-o  vide  nee. 

And  neitlierwill  it  be  turned  aside  from  the  course  It  hae  hitherto  followed  by  the 
unjustiliable  imprisonment,  tortures,  assasui nations,  and  the  other  vandal  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards  against  tlio  persons  of  peaceful  and  defenseless  Filipinos. 
The  Spaniards  believe  themselves  reltaaeil  ftom  every  legal  obligation  toward  the 
Filipinos  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  belligerency  of  the  revolution  has  not  been 
recognized,  taking  no  account  of  the  fact  that  over  and  above  every  law,  whether 
writton  or  prescriptive,  are  placed  with  imprescriptible  characters  cnltare,  national 
honor,  and  bnmanity.  No,  the  Filipinos  have  no  need  ever  to  maki^  use  of  reprisals, 
because  they  seek  independence  with  culture,  liberty  with  unconditional  respect 
for  tlie  law  as  the  organ  of  justice,  and  a  name  puritied  in  the  cruiible  of  human 

In  virtue  of  the  foregoing  considerations  the  undersigned,  giving  voice  to  the 
unanimous  aspiration  of  the  people  whom  they  represent  and  performing  the  ofGces 
received  from  them  aud  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
invested — 

Proclaim  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  the  independence  of  the  Phil- 


"£ 


Recognize  and  respi'ct  Sefic 
revoiutionaiy  goveriiuieni;  organized  iu  the  a 

and  instructions  of  the  27th  of  June  last,  and  beg  the  said  president  that  he 
ask  and  obtain  from  foreign  governments  the  recognition  of  Its  belligerency  atid 
inde[>endence,  not  only  because  this  act  constitutes  a  duty  of  justice,  but  also 
because  to  no  one  is  It  permittt'd  to  contravene  natural  laws  norsti&e  the  legitimate 
aspiration  of  a  people  for  its  amelioriition  and  digiiiHcatioti. 

Given  in  the  Province  of  C'avite  the  1st  day  of  August  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1898, 
and  the  first  year  of  i'hltippine  independence. 

Follow  the  signatures  of  the  local  presidents  of  the  provinces,  of  Cavite  and  many 
others. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  the  interior,  certifies;  That  the  present  document  is 
a  literal  copy  of  the  original,  which  is  deposited  in  the  secretaryship  under  bia 
charge,  in  proof  of  which  he  bigns  it  with  the  at)proval  of  the  president  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  in  Baooor  the  6th  day  of  A  ngust,  1898. 
V.  B. 
El  Presidents  del  G.  R. 

Emilio  AGI.'INALDO. 

El  Secretario  del  Interior, 

Lbanobo  Ibarra.. 
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Bvig.  Gon.  T.  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.  etc., 

[u  tLUHwer  tu  t)iu  letter  <i['  your  axi^clleiicy  dated  the  32d  of  the  preBUiit  ninntb,  1 
have  tbe  bODor  to  munifeBt  to  you  tlie  foUowiug: 

That  even  Buppoaing  that  tlie  effects  eiisting  in  the  atorehouae  of  Don  Antonio 
OaoTio  were  sahject  to  oapture,  wbeti  I  eatabliahed  myself  in  tiie  pla^a  (town)  of 
Cavite  Admiral  Uewey  Biitliortzed  me  to  diapoBK  of  everything  that  I  might  fiud  in 
the  same,  including  the  arma  which  the  Spauiah  left  in  the  araeoat.  Rut  as  he  ^ya» 
an  are  that  said  eft'eots  belonged  to  the  personal  property  [ownerabip]  of  a  Filipino, 
who  traded  with  them  by  virtuo  of  a  oontribution  to  the  Spanish  Goyernment,  I 
wonld  not  have  touched  them  bad  not  the  owner  placed  them  at  my  disposition  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war. 

I  came  from  Hongkong  to  prevent  my  ooontrymen  from  making  common  canse 
with  the  Spanish  against  the  North  Americans,  pledging  before  my  word  to  Admiral 
Dewey  to  not  give  place  to  [to allow]  any  internal  discord,  because  rbeing]  a. judge 
of  their  desires  I  had  the  strong  conviction  that  T  wonld  anccced  lu  both  objects, 
Mtablisbing  a  government  according  to  their  d 

tion,  I  established  a  revolutionary  government  that  to  day  exists,  giving  it  a  demo- 
cratic and  popular  character  aa  far  aa  the  abnormal  circnmatancea  of  war  peimilted, 
in  order  that  they  (the  provincea)  might  be  justly  repreaent^d  and  administered  to 
tbei  r  satisfaction. 

IE  is  true  that  my  government  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  foreign 
powers ;  but  we  expect  that  the  great  North  Arnoriciin  nation,  which  struggled  firat 
for  ita  independence  and  afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  alavery,  and  is  now  actually 
Btruggliug  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  look  upon  it  with  greater  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  nation.  Because  of  this  we  have  alwaya  acknowledged  the 
right  of  preference  to  our  gratitude. 

Debtorto  the  generosity  of  the  North  Americans  and  to  the  favors  which  we  have 
received  through  Admiral  Dewey,  and  being  more  desirous  than  any  other  of  pre- 
ventiDg  any  conflict  which  would  have  as  a  result  foreign  intervention,  wbioh  must 
be  extremely  prejudicial  not  alone  to  my  nation,  but  also  to  that  of  your  excellency, 
I  vonsider  it  ray  duty  to  advise  yon  of  the  nndeair ability  of  disembarking  Nortli 
American  troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos  from  the  Spanish,  with- 
out pievimiB  notice  to  this  government,  because,  as  no  formal  agteemont  yet  exiata 
between  the  two  nations,  the  Philippine  people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  ita 
territories  by  North  Amerioao  troops  as  a  violation  of  its  righta. 

I  comprehend  that  without  the  deatruotion  of  the  SpaDlsh  squadron  the  Pliillip- 

fiine  rerulittion  would  not  have  a<lvanGed  ao  rapidly.  Becanae  of  this  I  take  the 
iberty  of  indicating  to  your  excellency  the  neoes.^ity  that  before  disembarking 
ttoope  yon  should  communicate  in  writing  to  this  government  the  places  that  are  to 
be  occupied  and  also  the  object  of  the  occupation,  that  the  people  may  be  a^lviaed 
in  due  fotia,  and  (thuai  prevent  the  commission  of  any  transgress  ion  a  against  friend- 
ship. J  can  answer  for  my  people,  because  they  have  given  me  evident  proofs  of 
tbi^ir  absolute  coiiHileuoe  in  my  goverunient,  but  I  can  not  answer  for  that  which 
auotber  nation,  whose  friendship  is  not  well  guaranteed,  might  inspire  in  it  (the  peo- 
ple) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  I  do  this  not  as  a  menace,  but  :is  a  further  proof  of  the 
true  and  sincere  friendship  which  I  have  always  professed  to  the  N<irth  American 
people  in  the  complete  security  that  it  will  find  itself  completely  iduntitled  with 
ooi  cause  of  liberty- 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  serviiut, 

EHILIO  AfiUlNALDO. 
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Examiuation  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  No.  1,  Dodge  place,  Regent's  Barracks, 
Loudon. 

Q.  You  are  the  author  of  a  book  published  about  1S91  on  the  I'hilip- 
pine  Islaiidat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  Phihppin©  Islands? — A.  Sum- 
ming up  the  difl'erent  times  of  being  tliere,  eleven  years. 

Q.  Covering  what  period  of  time? — A.  Thirteen  years  and  a  half, 
ofl'  and  on;  altogether,  eighteen  yejirs. 

Q.  About  what  years  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  there  ironi  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  to  the  middle  of  188S. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  five  years? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  was  away 
six  months;  I  made  a  voyage  around  the  world,  and  1  returned  to  the 
islands  and  remained  there  another  ibur  years,  until  the  end  of  April, 
188!). 

y.  That  would  make  nine  years? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  went  to 
China;  was  there  two  years,  and  then  1  went  out  in  1893;  and  was 
there,  really,  in  the  islands  about  six  uionfhs. 

Q.  Six  months  in  1893? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  again  in  1804  about 
sis  mouths.  In  1895  I  was  again  fully  six  months,  a  little  over  per- 
haps, and  in  1895  again  six  months — quite  sis  months — nearer  seven, 
perhaps. 

Q,  Then  you  have  been  there  as  late  as  189G? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  left 
the  islands  ill  189G — the  last  week  of  ^November — and  the  reijellion  broke 
out  on  the  2t)th  of  August  that  year. 

Q.  The  last  insurreetion  was  iii  progress,  then,  when  you  left? — A, 
It  was;  yes,  sir;  about  three  months  when  I  left. 

Q.  In  which  of  the  islands  have  you  lived? — A.  I  had  my  fixed  resi- 
dence in  Manila,  but,  of  coursi-,  1  traveled  all  over  the  islands.  I  have 
been  practically  all  over  the  island  of  Luzon,  of  course;  several  times 
over  in  a  number  of  years;  I  have  been  everywhere  in  Negros;  I  have 
been  all  over  Panay;  1  have  been  in  the  Island  of  Zelu  or  Jolo,  and 
was  a  gueat  of  the  Sultan.  I  have  been  in  three  fourths  of  the  places 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mindanao.  1  went  on  toot  from  Zam 
boanga,  right  through  the  Province  of  Zamboanga,  up  to  Misauiis  on 
the  north. 

Q,  Whatwasyonr  business  or  occupation  while  thus  in  the  islands? — 
A.  I  had  an  interest  in  a  lirm  in  the  city  of  London  of  engineers,  princi- 
pally for  sugar  machinery,  but  everything  in  the  line  of  macliinery  tbr 
the  development  of  colonies,  I  had  an  interest  in  the  concern,  and  I 
practically  did  all  the  foreign  work  connected  with  it, 

Q.  Did  you  also  make  some  explorations  and  examinations  with  a 
view  to  writingthebook  you  afterwards  wrote? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  visited 
a  great  many  parts  of  the  islands  with  the  intention  of  recording  my 
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observations.  My  position  was  iudepeurtent,  you  intiy  g;iy  Of  ironrwe, 
I  was  workiug  for  my  own  account,  that  of  the  flmi,  and  of  course  I 
was  quite  at  liberty  to  take  any  courne  I  chose. 

Q.  You  became  interested  in  the  islands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  became 
estremely  interested.  No  book  had  been  written  whicli  rightly  repre- 
sents tlie  islands,  or  pretends  to,  before  this  since  the  year  1859,  when 
a  (leriiian  named,  I  think,  Jago  wrote  one. 

Q.  What,  from  this  acquaintance  witli  the  islands,  do  you  say  as  to 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  there  are  differences  amoitg  the 
]people  give  us  an  idea  of  tbem? — A.  The  most  plastic  nature,  that 
which  can  be  most  easily  molded  and  attracted,  and  drawn  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  and  acceiit  a  new  system  which  might  be  estab- 
lished for  their  future  government,  would  be  certainly  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon.  The  central  islands,  known  as  the  Vi/.cayas 
Islands 

Q.  Please  point  out  the  names  of  those  islands? — A.  That  is  hnxon, 
and  these  here  are  the  Vizcayas,  Panay,  and  Netrios,  and  Cebu  and 
Bojol  and  Leyte  and  Samar.  That  is  Tagal.  Tlioi^e  islands  there  and 
there  and  there  [indicating  on  map]  are  known  as  Vizcayas.  Mindanao 
is  spoken  of  8e|>arateiy, 

Q.  Is  Mindora  spolien  of  with  them? — A.  No;  that  is  spoken  of 
separately, 

Q.  Name  the  Vizcayas  Islands? — A.  Panay  Island,  Nejiros  Island, 
Cebu,   B(>jol,   Leyte,  Samar,  and  Masbate.    They  are  considered  the 
"Vizcayas  Islands. 
Mr.  Eeid: 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  point  out  theSnln  Archipelago  at  the  same  time? — 
A.  There  is  the  Island  of  Zulu,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Jolo,  the  Sultan 
of  which  resides  in  a  place  called  Maybun, 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  How  far  does  liis  jurisdiction  extend?— A.  Of  course  tlie  Span- 
iards have  tried  to  reduce  it  to  his  own  island,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  of  Mindanao  give  allegiance  to  him  and  acknowledge  him  as 
their  chief,  and  also  the  Batuos  tribes  on  the  island  of  Palawan,  and 
the  islands  running  down  to  the  island  of  Bilbaoc  there,  upon  which 
faces  the  Spanish  settlements  of  this  coast,  including  thOMe  on  the  island 
of  Bilbaoc.     This  island  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthless. 

Q,  What  island? — A.  Palawan.  Because  the  whole  west  coast  can 
not  be  approached  to  within  less  than  three  miles,  except  by  very  care- 
ful navigation.  Here  and  there  there  are  a  few  shoals,  but  such  ex- 
tremely careful  navigation  is  required  that  it  is  practically  useless. 
The  island  of  Palawan  produces  very  little.  I  have  been  across  the 
island.     I  went  with  bearers  and  walked  across  it. 

Q.  You  would  divide  the  group  into  Tagals,  wlio  inhabit  Luzon  and 
Mindora — the  tribes  who  occupy  the  central  islands  you  have  named; 
and  the  tribes  in  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  the  Zulu  group  as  another 
group  and  class  of  inhabitants? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  How  are  they  made? — A.  They  have  no  special  denomination. 
In  Spanish  they  speak  of  them  always  as  the  Moros  or  Moors,  because 
they  are  Mussulmans,  and  therefore  follow  the  same  religion  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Morocco.  They  are  also  spoken  of  as  Moros  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors  In  Spain,  which  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries. 
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Mr.  Day: 

Q.  Will  ydu  take  up  tlie  tlire«?  cliisses  and  trive,  brieflj',  the  cliarac. 
teristics  of  eaclit — A.  Tbe  Tagalw  ai-e  of  a  very  easy,  plastic  uature — 
n-illlDg  in  tbeir  tiatare,  I  sliouM  say,  to  accointnodate  themselves  and 
take  ap  any  new  established  dominion  which  might  be  decided  upon, 
and  I  think  tUey  wonld  fall  into  aiiy  new  system  adopted.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  central  islands,  or  Visciyas,  aie  more  uncouth,  decidedly 
less  tiospitable,  and  somewhat  more  averse  to  associations  and  relations 
witli  outsiders  than  tbeTagals — those  of  Luzon — but  I  think  they  wonld 
easily  come  under  sway.  They  want  a  little  more  pressure  and  would 
have  to  be  guided,  more  closely  watched,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  of 
the  iron  band  used  than  iu  Luzon. 

Tbere  is  a  very  peculiar  class  in  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Iloilo  and  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo.  They  are  Chinese  half- 
castes,  the  issue  of  Chinese  men  and  Vizcayas  women,  and  tbey  hold 
the  trade,  as  far  as  it  is  in  native  hands  outside  the  foreign  hoi^ses,  with 
Iloilo.  They  are  called  Chinese  mestizos  or  half  castes.  They  are  very 
abrupt  and  not  very  sociable,  but  have  no  power,  can  not  organize 
themselves,  could  not  do  anything,  and,  of  course,  would  have  to 
knuckle  under  to  anything  that  might  be  established.  You  wouM 
probably  find  them  rather  cantankerous  at  first.  They  are  perfectly 
civilized  so  far  as  the  civilization  of  the  L'hiiippines  goes;  they  are  the 
cream  of  the  civilization  of  the  island  of  Panay,  and  they  trade  there 
and  deal  with  the  foreign  houses.  They  are  the  middlemen,  and  they 
practically  inhabit  two  towns  near  Iloilo,  viz,  Molo  and  Jaro.  In  the 
island  of  Negros  there  are  very  few  persons  of  importance  or  who  have 
much  to  say  in  their  ruling  matters,  because  they  do  not  care  to  live  in 
that  island  more  than  they  can  help.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  planting 
land  and  ilo  not  care  to  live  tbere. 

Many  of  tbe  planters  who  own  estntes  in  Negros  live  in  these  towns 
of  Molo  and  Jaro.  Negros  Island  is  the  richest  island  in  the  archi- 
peliigo  for  the  produ<tion  of  sugar.  It  was  regarded  as  a  terra  incog- 
nitt)  certainly  up  to  the  year  30  of  this  century.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  refuge  for  those  who  ran  away  from  justice,  or  injustice,  or  perse- 
cution. But  about  the  year  IS5-2  or  1853  steam  navigation  was  first 
introduced  into  the  archipelago.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  rnnning 
the  interisland  steamers,  and  the  planters,  therefore,  being  able  to 
chase  away  the  Mussulmen  from  the  south,  who  constantly  raided 
Negros,  they  really  made  life  more  possible  for  settlers  on  this  island, 
and  things  quietod  down.  They  appoiiite^l  a  governor,  and  he  had  his 
residence  at  Quilo  Milan.  The  governor  was  murdered  because  he  was 
going  to  make  raids  into  tbe  interior  of  the  island  and  brush  it  up  gen- 
erally, and  build  roads,  etc.,  and  as  be  was  to  do  this  so  as  lo  cost 
nothing  to  the  state,  he  seized  people  on  the  pretext  of  being  criminals 
and  on  all  sort-s  of  pretexts  to  get  large  gangs  of  men  to  utilize  them 
for  tbe  purpose  of  making  these  roads.  Of  course  the  most  of  them 
were  not  criminals,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  hard 
time,  and  so  tbey  dispatched  the  governor.  Another  governor  was 
selected,  and  when  he  heard  what  had  been  done  there  he  did  not  want 
to  go. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  go  there  T — A.  No, sir;  and  so  be  removed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Baquil. 

Q.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mindanao 
and  the  Zulu  Archipelago  i — A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  occupation 
of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards  in  1751  they  used  to  make  periodical 
piratical  raids  upon  the  other  islands.     They  did  not  interfere  with 
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Spanish  dominion,  because  the  Spaniards  had  never  hitherto  pretended 
to  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  Vizcayas  or  ceutnil  group.  Bat 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  wipe  out  these 
people  in  a  little  while,  in  an  eaay  campaign,  but  they  found  they  had 
opeued  up  a  hornet's  nest.  Tliey  went  down  to  attack  these  people, 
known  as  the  Moros,  and  ever  since  that  time  these  people  have  niiide 
a  dead  set  u[)oh  tliem.  They  never  left  them  any  peace.  One  time 
they  came  with  their  craft,  known  as  vinitoa,  right  up  the  Bay  of 
Manila,  tliongh  they  have  never  tonched  the  city,  and  from  that  time 
until  year  before  last  there  has  been  constant  trouble  with  these  people. 
They  have  been  determined  that  they  would  not  be  subjected  by  the 
Spaniards  at  least. 

The  last  little  war — and  it  became  quite  a  custom,  a  thing  understood, 
that  almost  every  Governor-General  should  win  au  honor,  a  decoration, 
a  medal,  or  something  of  that  sort  in  his  career  by  niakiug  war  in 
Mindanao— the  last  war  was  known  as  the  campaign  of  Maraout  iu  the 
north  of  Mindanao.  That  was  year  before  last,  and  so  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  custom  forever.  They  will  not  acknowledge  the 
Spaniards;  they  positively  refuse  their  dominion.  The  Spaniards  kill  a 
few  and  break  up  some  of  their  strongholds,  and  then  the  thing  goes  on 
as  before;  they  never  will  admit  the  Spaniards  there.  For  other  foreign- 
ers it  is  very  difl'crent.  I  know  thtre  are  Germans  there.  There  is 
one,  whose  name  I  think  is  Schnltz,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  seized 
by  the  Spaniards  for  having  introduced  commodities  and  arms,  etc, 
into  the  island.  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and  escaped  into  the  iiitetior 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  natives  so  well  that  be  received  in 
marriage  a  Zulu  wife,  and  I  have  seen  his  two  nephews  down  tliere 
at 

Q.  How  far  is  Mindanao  and  the  Zulu  group  under  Spanish  con- 
trolf — A.  The  Spaniards  hold  Zulu  or  Jolo  town  itselT  in  Znln  Island. 
Frequently  there  are  raids  made  into  the  town.  When  I  was  there  once, 
just  a  few  days  before  they  had  made  a  swoop  on  the  town  and  killed 
two  or  three  ofticers  who  were  sitting  outside  a  cafe,  a  drinking  shop 
or  shanty;  and  this  used  to  go  on  all  the  time.  Frequently  it  was  so. 
They  really  do  not  hold  on  the  island  of  Zulu  more  than  the  town 
itself. 

Q.  How  on  the  island  of  Mindanao^ — A.  They  hold  several  little 
posts  here — Zamboango,Collabjito,  Butuwan,MisaMils,  Davao,Dapitan, 
etc.  The  latter  is  a  small  place  where  tJiey  can  go.  Uavao  is  on  the 
Surigao  coasts,  and  they  have  otie  or  two  missions  along  there.  Iu  the 
interior,  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  interior^ — A,  No  one.  It  is  in  quite  a  primitive 
state. 

Q.  Inhabited  by  these  tribes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  Spaniards  at  all! — A.  No,  air;  they 
are  really  independent.  1  never  heard  that  a  Spaniard  ever  crossed 
the  island  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Q.  You  know  the  city  of  Manila  pretty  welM — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  there t — A.  I  estimate  about  400,000, 
including,  of  course,  all  the  inhabitants,  including  60,000  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  hold  entire  streets,  and  especially  there  is  one  street,  the  Calle 
del  Bosalio,  which  is  nine-tenths  Chinese. 

Q.  How  would  yott  divide  the  population,  briefly,  into  classes— you 
have  said  there  are  60,000  Chinesel — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  should  say  that, 
in  normal  times,  there  would  be  6,0(10  Spain'ards.  There  would  be 
g.VQiit  260  Kuglish;  2i>0  to  300  Germans — I  think  tbey  are  rather  in 
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excess  of  the  English.  Tliere  mighb  be  300  Britiali  rodians,  probably 
5,000  Cbiiiese  half-castes  born  in  Manila,  and  perliiips  50,000  SpanlHh 
balf-(sastes. 

Q.  By  Spanish  half-castes  yon  mean  the  descendants  of  Spaniards 
who  have  manied  native  women  ?^A,  Ves,  sir.  And  a  sjirinkling  of 
other  foreigners,  and  the  balance  Tagal  natives;  of  course,  here  and 
there,  a  few  of  all  nations,  Italians  and  others.  The  Tagal  natives  are 
extremely  hospitable.  It  is  a  notable  feature  that  there  is  no  sneh 
tiling  as  a  hotel  in  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Luzon  outride  of  Manila. 
it  is  an  extraordinary  thing — they  are  so  hospitable  that  the  extent 
can  not  be  realized  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  there. 
Mr.  FryE  : 

Q.  Tlien  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  hospitality  anywheret — 
A.  Oh,  no;  for  anyone  not  a  Spaniard,  and  even  a  Sijaniard,  can  find 
means  to  get  a  lodging.    Anyone  not  a  Spaniard  can  receive  hospitality 
anywhei'e  except  among  the  hostile  tribes. 
Mr.  liEiD : 

Q.  Can  they  tell  a  Spani;ird  any  way  except  by  the  language? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  on  the  island  of  Luzon t — A.  I  think 
the  island  of  Luzon  is  thinner  populated  than  is  generally  considered. 
1  do  not  consider  that  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  How  many  natives  on  the  islands! — A.  Subjected  natives  who 
have  a<;cepted  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  are  nominally  lioman  Oatb- 
oiics,  about  5,0(10,000.  Those  who  have  not  accepted  the  dominion,  who 
have  never  been  subjected,  and  who  are  Kupx>osed  to  he  the  aborigines, 
and  uucoiiquered  tribes,  iooluding  the  Musaulineu  of  Mindanao, 
another  million— (},000,000  total. 
Mr.  Fryb  : 

Q.  11,000,0001— A.  Oh,  no;  .'»,nflO,000  Roman   Catholics,  snbiect^d, 
and  1,000,000  more;  6,000,000  in  all. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  what  are  the  relations  of  the  church  and  the 
ecelesiawtical  orders  to  the  peojde  and  the  governmentf — A.  The  island 
was  tirst  discovered  in  1520  by  Magelhines,  who  died  there  lighting  the 
battles  of  the  new  vassal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  islands  were 
then  abandoned  for  about  fifty  years.  They  were  called  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  honor  of  Pnnte  Philip,  son  of  the  King.    Fifty  years  passed 

and  a  priest  called ,  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  pressed 

the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  the  islands  for  the  saving  of  souls 
upon  the  King  very  forcibly.  At  last  the  King  gave  way,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  an  expedition  lo  leave  Mexico  for  that  purpose.  The 
man  appointed  to  lead  the  expedition  was 

Q.  What  we  wish  to  know  is  the  present  relations  rather  than  the 
history.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  church  today  to  land  titles,  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  governments — A.  There  are  four  orders  of  monks,  the 
AngoBtinos,  or  Angustinian  friars,  the  Dominican  friars,  the  Hecolletto 
friars,  and  the  Franciscan  friars.  These  are  tlie  monks  who  are  alleged 
to  have  usurped  the  incumbencies  and  are  vicars  of  parishes.  In  addi- 
tion to  them  are  the  Jesuits,  who  now,  for  some  years  past,  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  |ieo]iki. 
There  is  not  anything  like  the  same  animosity  against  them  that  theie 
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is  to  tlie  otbetR,  anti  I  am  iiiclineil  to  tliink  tliat  the  people  loot  upon 
tbeni  very  well.  They  do  not  iutei  lere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  tlie 
people. 

Mr.  Re  ID. 

Q.  The  morality  of  the  Jesnita  ia  better,  also,  is  it  nott — A.  Te8,sir; 
it  is  very  gooil.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  them  now.  The 
head  of  the  church  is  the  archbishop.  The  archbishop  is  usually,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be,  an  iiidividual  of  one  of 
these  orders.  The  immediate  chief  of  each  of  these  orders  is  called  a 
provincial.  The  provincial  is  the  business  man  of  the  order,  and  tliese 
provincials  are  not  very  mach  subjected— they  are  nominally,  but  not 
very  mach  really — to  the  archbishop.  In  fact,  they  sometimes,  it  is 
well  known,  have  shown  iDsoleuce  and  insnbordiuatioD  to  the  arch- 
bishop. The  present  archbishop  seems  to  have  very  little  hold  upon 
them;  what  the  provincials  wanted  to  do  they  did.  The  case  against 
the  friars  is  this,  and  it  showed  itself  in  a  little  outbreak,  called  the 
rebellion  of  Cavite,  in  1872.  The  secular  clergy — tliese  monks  are  the 
regular  ordained  clergy — claimed,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Council  . 
of  Trent,  that  these  monks,  as  missionaries,  were  not  entitled  to  hold 
the  incumbencies;  that  by  a  papal  bull  which  settled  tliis  matter  when 
it  was  raised  these  monks  were  allowed  to  be  only  missionaries,  and 
could  only  open  and  establish  missions,  bat  that  when  these  missions 
became  parishes  and  when  the  people  around  them  adopted  the  Catholic 
faith,  they  should  then  retire  from  these  parishes  and  the  incumbency 
should  be  taken  by  the  secular  clergy. 

ti.  What  do  yoLi  mean  by  "incumbency"? — A.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  parish  priest — the  incumbency  of  the  parish. 

Q.  The  titles  to  lands  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  these  monksf — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  hold  large  tracts. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  these  lands? — A.  Usually  they  simply  took 
possession-— appropriated  it.  Thoy  have  in  their  orders  wliat  are  called 
"brothers."  There  are  "fathers"  of  the  orders  and  "  brothers."  "Broth- 
ers" are  simply  persons  who  have  taken  certain  vows,  but  who  are  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  mass — simply  workmen — and  tUey  put  these  in 
charge  to  take  possession  of  the  land, 

Q.  They  took  possession.  Did  tliey  have  no  decree  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  or  the  Governor-General,  anthoriziug  them  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land  ? — A.  Not  at  first.  Subsequently  they  received  decrees, 
but  never  could  they  get  title  deeds,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
natives.  The  lands  taken  were  not  devoid  of  settlers,  but  most  of  them 
were  simply  sqnattera,  and  in  some  instances  they  passed  several  gener- 
ations of  squatters. 

Q.  Practically,  were  they  not  all  of  that  classf — A.  Practically  they 
were,  as  there  was  no  one  to  give  title  deeds. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  They  do  have  title  deedsl — A.  Yes;  but  it  was  such  a  long,  pon- 
derous matter  that  they  have  given  up  the  idea. 

Q.  These  titles  were  not  recorded? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  work  or  was  it  operated? — A.  They  let  the  land  out 
in  parcels  for  rent,  called  canons.  The  man  to  whom  they  were  rented 
held  them  generally  for  three  years — that  is,  usually,  I  think — over  all 
these  estates  three  years'  holdinfis.  \o  guaranty  of  any  kind  pifssied. 
At  the  end  of  the  thre^  years  all  improvements  made  by  the  man  in 
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possession,  the  tennnt,  were  capitalized  by  the  corporation,  and  they 
say  that  they  regard  the  laud  is  of  so  mmih  more  capital  value,  on 
which  they  hase  the  rent,  and  require  a  higher  rental.  So  really  they 
steal  the  fruita  of  the  labor  of  the  tenant,  and  tliey  cliarge  a  new  rent 
on  the  new  valuation,  and  thia  new  valuation  has  come  from  the  work 
of  the  tenant.  The  natives  kick  very  much  at  this;  it  ia  a  very  sore 
point  with  them. 

In  the  Province  of  Laguua,  where  the  Dominican  corporation  had 
their  lands,  they  even  pretended  so  far  as  to  say  that  cane  mills  and 
machinery  for  crushing  the  cane  should  be  left  ou  the  estate  if  you  go 
out  at  the  end  of  your  throe  years  and  do  not  renew  the  lease — that 
you  should  leave  them  the  machinery.  A  very  great  question  arose, 
and  then  there  appeared  a  certain  man  called  Dr.  Ilizal,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  first  week  of  Uwt  November  or  the  week  previous,  and  he 
went  down  to  hia  native  town  and  raised  this  question  as  to  title 
straightway  with  the  Dominican  order,  and  he  said,  "  Show  ua  j'our 
title  deeds;  it  will  satisfy  me  and  the  people  around  here  and  it  will 
be  better  for  yourselves,  because  it  will  restore  peace  and  order  and  it 
will  not  do  you  any  harm;"  and  they  could  not  show  their  title  deeds. 
Q.  Are  all  these  lands  held  in  this  way,  or  do  the  natives  have  some 
holdings  of  their  own  ?^A.  Oh,  yes ;  here  and  there  some  of  the  natives 
have  holdings  of  their  own. 

Q.  What  proportion  are  held  in  this  way!— A.  It  does  not  amount 
to  very  much;  3  per  cent  probably, 
Mr.  Eeid  : 
Q.  Three  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  in  Luzon  constitute  the  whole 
holdings  of  these  corporations! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  thirtieth,  I  think. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  or  valuable  land! — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  cultivated,  valuable  laud;  3  per  ceut,  not  more  than 
that 

The  Ohaibmam  : 
Q.  The  rest  held  by  natives! — A.  Yes,  air;  and  by  Spaniards,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  possibly  six  estates  held  by  foreigners  not  Spaniards. 
Mr.  Keid: 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  these  estates  in  English  acreage!— A.  Not 
large.     What  is  chilled  a  large  estate  there  would  be  about  3,000  acres. 
That  would  be  considered  a  large  estate. 
The  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  moral  character  of  these  friars;  how 
do  they  conduct  themselves  in  that  respect!— A.     A  very  large  per- 
centage of  them  lead  loose  lives.    They  encroach  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  women.    In  the  towns,  for  that  purpose,  they  get  up  what  they  call 
a  "Cothidia."    They  will  call  a  thing  a  "Oofradia  of  St.  Paul"  or  "St. 
Joseph,"  and  they  get  women  to  join,  and  tliese  women  really  become 
the  servants  of  the  priests.    They  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  it  is  that, 
but  that  is  what  it  really  amounts  to,  and  they  are  called  upon  every 
once  in  a  while  for  a  "Cofradia,"  and  I  knew  a  place  in  Negros  where 
they  taught  the  women  to  consider  it  quite  an  honor  to  clean  out  the 
parish  priest's  house,  and  in  this  way  they  have  the  woraeu  at  their 
call,  and  there  are  a  great  many,  a  very  great  many  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  pnests  throughout  the  islands.    There  is  no  secrecy 
about  this;  they  do  not  tell  it  in  whispers,  and  the  natives  allow  their 
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(.laughters  to  marry  the  sons  of  these  priests  freely.  Tiioy  do  not  aeem 
lo  mind  it  much.  I  remember  one  notable  case.  1  was  staying  with  a 
friend  of  mine  down  in  Lagiiimance— — 

Q.  In  theisland  of  LuzonI— A.  Yes,  sir.  My  friend's  name  is  Henry 
George  Brown,  tie  lives  now  at  Saffron-Walden  in  EsNex,  England. 
I  have  knowij  him  about  aeventeeu  years,  and  I  was  staying  at  his 
place,  and  a  letter  came  from  the  corporation,  saying  that  Fatiier 
Ho-aiidyo  is  goiiig  to  pass  through  your  town  on  liis  way  to  Tamina, 
due  north  of  tbis  place,  and  will  you  please  take  charge  of  his  goods 
and  parcels,  and  see  that  tLey  are  sent  on  to  Tainana.  1  was  there  at 
tlie  time  the  small  steamer  came  in,  and  a  drenching  rain  came  down, 
and  simply  drenched  the  things,  and  Brown  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  act  to  open  tiK'se  things  and  dry  them,  and  so  we  had  the  cases 
opened  and  the  things  spread  out  to  dry,  and  be  called  to  me  and  said, 
"Just  look  here;  is  tbis  not  astonishiugr'  and  he  showed  me  souto 
filtliy  prints,  photographic  slides  for  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  arrange- 
.mpnt,  slides  and  prints  of  a  most  filthy  nature.  He  said:  "I  show  you 
this  because  it  does  not  seem  possible  that,  coming  in  the  package  of  a 
priest,  these  tbings  could  be  possible."  He  said  it  was  no  business  of 
ours,  but  that  he  showed  tlu'm  to  me  for  their  moral  effect,  and  I  men- 
tioned it  in  my  book.  And  tliat  is  the  man  who  was  to  talte  charge  of 
the  souls  of  tlie  parish  he  was  appointed  to.  That  man  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  parish  he  had  because  he  was  so  obnoxious;  he  was 
simply  a  human  beast. 

Tliere  was  another  case.  When  1  first  went  to  Manila  there  was 
quite  ahubbub  about  acertain  priest  called  Pierre,  who  held  a  parish 
in  I'ampanga  Province,  and  he  had  beaten  a  boy  to  death,  so  he  was 
taken  away  from  tliere  and  sent  farther  north  to  a  town  called  Sau 
Miguel  de  Mayanio.  1  had  occasion  to  go  to  that  town  and  they  told 
nie  about  it — it  was  notorious.  A  woman  came  to  see  him,  and  h© 
kicked  her  in  the  abdomen  and  she  fell  down  badly  hurt,  and  died. 
This  became  too  notorious,  and  tUey  removed  him  from  there.  It  was 
talked  about  freely,  what  a  scandal  it  was,  etc.  That  was  when  I 
arrived,  seventeeu  years  ago,  and  they  said,  "Is  it  possible  we  are 
going  to  h;ive  these  priests  ftee  from  justice,  and  that  they  can  do  as 
they  like  with  ust"  so  be  was  taken  away  and  sent  down  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Cavite,  and  there  the  rebels  caught  him  in  this  last  rebellion, 
and,  more  to  ridicule  him  than  anything  else,  I  think,  they  made  him 
their  bishop.  They  said,  "  M  ind  what  you  do.  You  can  be  our  bishop 
and  take  charge  of  our  clergy,  but  don't  you  attempt  anything  beiiind 
our  backs."  Ue  thought  lie  was  quite  safe,  and  he  was  found  taking 
sketches  and  notes  of  their  stroufiholds.  He  had  alreadymade  arrange- 
ments with  the  monks  for  their  delivery.  They  c;iu}iht  him,  and  they 
said  it  was  treachery — he  had  made  negotiations  with  the  Augustine 
monks  in  Manila — and  after  proper  trial  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  tied  to  a  post,  without  a  h;it  and  without  water,  and  died  of 
sunstroke,  lever,  and  hunger,  and  that  was  his  end.  And  no  one 
regrets  it. 

Q.  How  much  influence  on  the  civil  government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts  do  these  orders  havet — A.  The  priests  can  not  be 
summoned  to  an  ordinary  court,  nor  can  they  pursue  others  in  court; 
they  can  not  appear  in  court  at  all,  but  when  a  priest  makes  a  declara- 
tion it  is  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  no  proof  is  necessary.  It  is  quite  suf- 
ficient that  Father  So-aod-so  signs  it.  The  administration  of  Manila 
may  be  regarded  as  purely  and  simply  the  executive  of  the  priests,  which 
are  the  ruling  ordei-  there.    Over  and  over  agaiu  Guveruors-tieueral 
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have  been  sent  away  on  the  rec^mnieiidatioii  of  the  monastic;  orders  in 
recent  times.  At  the  end  of  189a  I  was  iu  Spain,  and  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral DespiijoU  came  to  visit  me,  knowing  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  Ihe  country,  and  he  told  me  that  hia  father  was  going:  out  aa 
Govenor-Geueral  of  the  islands  and  he  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with 
me.  I  asked  him  how  his  father  stood  witli  the  pripsts.  He  said  he 
stood  very  well,  that  lie  would  try  to  recognize  their  power  and  stand 
ill  harcnony  with  them,  and  I  said  that  if  he  did  that  he  was  all  right. 

General  ]>espniols  went  out,  and  I  went  out  tliere  in  IS'Ja,  and  he 
had  just  left.  He  had  been  eight  months  in  power.  Appointed  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  eight  months  he  had  been  obliged  to  clear 
out,  from  the  inflnenoe  of  the  monastic  ])ower.  The  main  points 
against  him  were  these:  This  man,  Dr.  Eizal,  who  went  down  and 
raised  the  point  of  the  deeds,  etc.,  with  tlie  monks,  had  been  to  Europe 
and  had  studied  in  Germany,  He  was  a  very  clever  man,  quite  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  had  published  three  books  against 
the  priests — one  called  Noli  me  Tangere,  another  Fiiibustero,  and 
another  was  a  reproduction  of  a  book  written  by  a  priest  years  ago, 
who  was  also  an  exception.  For  this  he  was  looked  down  uiKin  by  the 
priests  as  a  disturbing  element.  He  came  to  Hongkong,  and  from 
there  he  was  cajoled  to  Manila  on  tlie  promise  that  he  would  not  Ije 
molested.  He  went  tliere  to  tlie  Governor- General,  but  thi;y  d<;tained 
his  baggage  and  pretended  that  he  carried  incendiary  leaflets  tor  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  rebellion. 

The  priests  required  that  he  should  be  executed,  but  the  governor- 
general  refused  to  allow  it;  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  he 
should  be  executed  for  what  he  had  written,  and  refused.  All  they 
could  get  out  out  of  the  governor  was,  "Veiy  well,  you  are  banished 
to  the  island  of  Mindanao."  This  is  tlie  place  to  which  he  was  ban- 
ished, and  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  Dapitan.  I  saw  his  little 
hut  there  on  the  bay,  and  visited  him  there.  That  displeased  the 
priests  very  much.  They  had  strife  and  questions  between  them  and 
the  governor- general,  and  the  latter  said,  "  I  am  going  to  see  how  you 
are  working,"  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  had  a  raid  made  upon  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Augustino  monks  in  a  place  north  of  Manihi,  and  had 
the  place  suddenly  seined  and  raided,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  he 
found  a  piiuting  press  printing  these  same  incendiary  leaflets,  and  the 
priest  who  was  employed  in  doing  so  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
everyone  in  Mailnban,  to  Americans  and  Enjilish,  where  there  is  a  big 
sugai'-reflning  establislmient  owned  by  Americans  and  English,  the 
English  resident  in  Manila  and  the  Americans  in  Hongkong,  and 
known  personally  to  them.  Tlie  man  disappeaied  and  was  never  seen 
again.  I  can  not  say  where  he  went.  These  leaflets  were  seized,  and 
from  that  moment  the  governor  general  was  a  condemned  man,  and 
he  left.     I  went  out  in  1893  and  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  regard  these  orders  as  the  dominating  powerl — A.  Yes,  sir. 
General  Blanco  was  out  there  in  Manila,  where  I  saw  him  nearly  every 
day.  He  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  this  insurrection  in  189li.  The 
archbishop  is  the  most  bIoo<ltliirsty  man  there.  I  knew  him  perfectly 
well.  I  used  to  meet  the  priests  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
tliey  said  that  what  Blanco  had  done  did  not  please  them  at  all;  did 
not  suit  their  view  of  it,  though,  of  course,  I  had  very  little  to  say — 
nothing  to  say,  in  fact.  But  their  complaints  were  that  General  Blanco 
was  not  sufBciently  bloodthirsty  for  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  be 
went  away  il'om  there.  Their  idea  was  that  be  should  take  the  few 
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troops  be  had  and  Spread  fire  aDd  sword  broad<-aat  among  all  the  islands. 
And  Blanco  was  practically  exiled  friim  tliere  because  he  was  not 
Bufflciently  bloodthirsty  to  satisfy  the  priests. 

Q,  What  can  you  lell  us  about  the  climate! — A.  Of  conrse,  everyone 
mast  act  on  certain  lines  in  all  tropical  countries,  but  I  conKider  the 
climate  excellent  for  a  tropical  country. 

Q.  White  men  live  there  in  comfort! — A,    Perfectly.     I  never  had 
any  sickness  there;  I  never  knew  what  fever  was;  I  bad  only  one  little 
experience  of  it  there,  for  a  few  days. 
Mr,  Eeid  r 

Q.  Are  there  any  prevalent  levers  there? — A.  People  do  get  fever, 
but  very  seldom. 

Q.  Is  it  a  pernicious  fever,  such  as  they  have  in  Cuba! — A.  Oh,  no; 
very  light,  indeed;  and  the  natives  will  get  a  fever  more  often  than 
Europeans;  it  is  owing  to  tlieir  mnde  of  iiving. 

Q.  Is  it  a  malarial  I'evert— A.  No,  sir;  I  consider  malarial  fever  to 
be  that  wbirh  comes  froui  the  opening  of  new  ground, 

Q.  Would  it  he  with  chills? — A.  Not  malarial  fevers,  as  I  understand 
them.  I  was  once  at  Vera  Oruz,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  lot  of  fine 
land  back  of  the  city  which  was  not  used  at  all,  and  I  asked  why  it  was 
not  utilized,  and  tliey  exphnned  to  me  that  the  minute  they  turned  the 
sod  the  people  were  attacked  by  the  fever  and  drop])ed  down  with  it, 
and  died  within  eight  hours  alter.  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  men  being 
troubled  from  the  opening  of  new  ground  in  Manila  or  the  Philippines. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  and  farthest  advanced  of  these  islands! — X. 
Luzon  I  consider  the  most  advanced,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Europeans. 

Q.  More  insurrections  break  out  there. — A,  Yes;  and  it  is  just 
because  they  are  able  to  see  other  thin^.  What  they  ask  is  perfecitly 
just.  Their  insurrection  is  not  from  a  love  of  quarreling  or  opposition 
to  white  men  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  hostility  to  white 
men;  such  a  thing  does  not  exist. 

Q,  What  are  the  causes,  briefly,  of  inaurrectionsT — A.  Very  broadly 
sjieaking,  the  main  cause  is  the  persecution  of  the  priests,  their  inter- 
ference in  the  little  petty  details  of  a  man's  life,  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
the  constant  persecntiim,  the  petty  revenge.  These  parish  priests 
interfere  in  a  man's  own  home  and  household,  in  the  interior  workings 
of  a  man's  house.  And  all  of  a  sudden  a  priest  will  take  a  dislike  for 
some  little  thing,  or  notliing,  and  then  that  man  is  marked,  and  period- 
i(^ally  the  priest  will  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  on  it  and  say  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  the  individuals  marked  in  the  margin  are — 
whatever  he  wants  to  call  them — disturbers  of  the  peace,  etc.,  and  will 
request  that  they  be  removed  ft'om  his  district,  and  the  man  will  be 
taking  hia  coffee  in  the  morning,  getting  ready  to  go  to  his  estate,  and 
the  civil  guard  will  appear  and  say,  "You  are  wanted."  "  What  for?" 
"  By  order  of  the  governor."  And  he  is  walked  oft',  and  if  he  shows 
the  least  disposition  to  dispute  bin  arms  are  tied  behind  him  and  he 
has  to  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  down,  and  down,  and  down  to  Manila. 
That  is  one  of  the  points  especially  raised  by  Aguinaido,  that  arbitrary 
power  to  arrest  at  any  time  simply  on  the  name  of  the  governor. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q,  Has  the  person  so  arrested  no  chance  for  a  judicial  iuquiryt — A, 
No,  sir;  the  Governor-General  has  the  exclusive  power. 
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The  Ohaibman: 

Q.  And  }ie  takes  tbe  word  of  the  friiir! — A.  Yes,  air. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  To  where  do  they  banish  them? — A.  Generally  to  the  south  ot 
Miiidaiiiic. 

The  Chairman: 

Q,  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  fair  administration  of  justice  in  the 
courts? — A,  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  and  as  a  foreigufi' 
I  would  muke  many  sacriflces  to  avoid  a  cause  in  the  courts.  You  miglit 
as  well  leave  the  islands.  They  will  tbllow  you  to  the  last  dollar,  and 
the  thing  will  go  on  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  br  got.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  in  the  case  of  the  Hongkong  and  kShangliai 
bank,  which  had  some  question  with  the  house  of  Jurado  &  Co.  The 
question  is  still  on.  They  went  to  court  over  it.  The  bank  certainly 
did  make  a  mistake  Id  wishing  to  close  down  upon  them  for  certain 
promissory  notes  before  they  were  due,  but  thisy  jnit  it  on  the  gcound 
that  the  promissory  notes  had  been  indoised  by  everybody  and  any- 
body, even  by  boys  back  of  the  counter. 

The  thing  came  into  court,  and  Jurado  &  Co.  found  themselves  in 
bad  shape,  and  it  came  out  and  back  again,  and  went  from  civil  court 
to  criminal  court,  and  sometimes  one  side  would  get  the  best  of  it  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Tbe  bank  was  shut  up,  and  Mr.  Towusend,  the 
manager  of  the  bank  there,  was  notified  that  he  must  consider  himself 
a  prisoner.  The  consul  protested  against  it,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Bombay  or  Calcutta  as  a  persona  non  grata.  He  removed  his 
things,  and  the  whole  thing  was  shut  up.  They  .sent  for  au  English- 
man who  was  a  machinist  to  pry  the  locks  of  the  safe,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  do  it.  He  was  working  on  it  for  a  week,  and  then  said  he 
could  not  do  it,  that  he  could  not  possibly  pry  these  locks,  and  then 
they  got  up  a  little  syndicate  of  natives,  a  little  hanker  there  whose 
name  1  forget,  and  some  others,  to  personate  tbe  bank,  and  they 
thought  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  large  claim  oat  of  it,  and  tlie 
lEist  1  heard  of  it  the  claim  was  for  $930,000  Mexican,  the  claim  made 
by  this  house  of  Jurado  &  Co.,  and  they  have  kept  on  and  can  not  get 
a  settlement,  and  it  is  still  pending.  I  bunk  myself  with  the  bank. 
It  has  Its  ofitices  in  London  at  Al  Lombard  street,  and  the  brother  of 
this  man  Jurado  is  also  living  in  London,  I  believe  in  Chelsea,  but  his 
oftice  is  at  21  UiJleter  street. 

Q.  They  will  never  get  a  settlement? — A.  No,  sir;  never.  Years 
after  this  came  up  I  was  in  Madrid,  and  I  was  going  down  by  tJie 
offices  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  I  met  this  mun  Jurado  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  said  the  whole  thing  would  be  settled  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  he  would  get  his  claim.  I  went  on  to  the  minister  of  war,  with 
whom  I  had  an  engagement,  and  be  said  I  was  a  liltle  late,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  detained  by  meeting  this  man  and  his  conversation 
with  me,  and  that  he  said  the  whole  thing  would  be  settled  in  a  fort- 
night. He  asked  me  if  I  would  meet  the  man  again,  and  1  said  that  I 
miglit,  perhaps.  "Tell  him  it  is  a  lie,  and  that  the  matter  is  not  settled 
yet." 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Are  those  things  managed  by  Spaniards! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  KbiD: 

Q.  Peninsnlarat — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Ohairman: 

Q.  Appointed  by  tLe  Imine  government! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  causBs? — A.  I  thiok  I  have  said  enough 
abont  the  priestt).    - 
Mr.  Fryb: 

Q.  Your  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Jesuits? — A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Davis  : 

Q.  Nor  to  the  native  priestsi — A.  No,  sir.  They  want  to  dear  nut 
the  priests,  except  the  Jesuits  as  educators  and  schoolmasters.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  have  much  cause  to  otiject  to  theiti.  Another 
thiug  theyobjeot  to  is  they  have  fifteen  days' forced  labor.  The  natives 
must  give  fifteen  days'  liilmr,  which  theycau  redeem  by  paying  so  much 
money  down.  Every  governor  when  he  comes  to  a  province  inquires 
how  many  "pnliatas"  or  men  subject  to  this  tax  there  arc,  and  then  he 
goes  to  the  towns  and  makes  a  bargain  with  the  petty  governors  of  tlie 
towns,  the  hea<Imen  of  the  towns,  called  "capitans:"  "  Flow  much  will 
you  get  together  to  liberate  so  manymenT"  And  then  the  governor 
will  put  down,  say  5,000  men's  work,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
tliousand  work,  aud  he  pockets  the  money  paid  by  tiie  4.000  to  get  off, 
and  they  object  to  this  method  very  much,  because  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  worry. 
Mr.  Davis  : 

Q.  Is  that  eoiiipuLwry  labor! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  can  be  redeemed  by 
a  ]>ayinent. 

Q.  Enforced  by  punishment  and  slavery,  if  necessary! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Frtb: 

Q.  To  whom  does  the  money  go! — A.  It  is  supposed  to  go  to  the 
Government,  but  it  really  goes  only  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
The  Ohairman  : 

Q.  He  reports  a  great  many,  of  whom  only  a  few  work,  and  pockets 
the  money  paid  by  the  rest! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  grounds  of  complaint!— A.  There  is  the  civil  guard. 
The  institution,  theoreticidly,  is  very  good;  it  is  no  doubt  ueces.sary  to 
have  a  civil  guard. 
Mr,  Kbid: 

Q.  What  is  the  civil  guard!— A.  A  mounted  military  police. 

Q.  Natives! — A.  The  oliieers  are  Bpaniards  and  the  line  natives. 
They  call  it  the  civil  guard,  what  we  call  the  coustabulary,  but  their 
functions  are  in  rural  districts;  there  are  none  whatever  in  towns 
except  where  specially  appointed,  or  iu  mere  villages,  but  iu  the  city 
of  Manila  they  have  no  functions.  In  my  opinion  the  civil  guard  is 
very  neces>;ary — tlieoretically,  a  very  good  thing.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  an  armed  tbrce,  a  sort  of  military  pol'cc,  to  prevent  raids  by  real 
brigands  on  property;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  civil  guard 
disestablished. 

Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  abuse! — A.  Theabuse  is  this;  An  officer  will  send 
a  patrol  of  two  men  to  walk  through  the  district,  and  generally  to  patrol 
it  and  see  what  is  going  on  around  there.  These  men,  as  they  go  aloug 
from  hut  to  hut  will  steal — the  people  are  miserably  poor,  and  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  them  to  lose  two  or  three  chickens  or  a  little  ''obacco  or 
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sugar — and  they  go  alonff  and  pick  up  anytliing  tliey  like.  Thtiy  will 
go  to  a  man  an<l  say:  "  Wliei-e  is  your  document  of  personal  identity's" 
and  ttieman  ia  out  in  tlie  field,  perlmps,  and  lie  saya:  "I  have  not  got 
it;  I  left  it  somewliere  elso,  at  the  linuse,"  and  tbey  arrest  him  at  once. 
He  says;  "Ijetmeoff.".  "  How  untchr'andhegetaDfTif  hepays.  They 
do  thia  on  their  own  a«wunt.  Tliey  will  alao  trump  up  charges  againat 
the  natives.  If  an  officer  of  the  civil  guard  can  not  get  milk  delivered 
aa  lie  wants  it,  or  sugar,  or  whatever  else  he  waiita,  or  can  not  get  a 
mail  to  run  ids  horses  gratis,  or  anytliing  whatever  he  wants  for  his 
use,  he  will  trump  up  a  charge,  and  the  man  ia  taken  off  to  the  princi- 
pal town  of  the  province  on  aome  trumpery  charge.  Then  they  will 
allow  !i  certain  license  in  the  cock  fighting.  It  ia  aupposed  to  be  pro- 
hibited, but  it  is  alleged  that  it  ia  so  set  in  the  native  character  tliat  it 
can  not  be  eradicated,  and  on  Sundays  and  certain  other  daya  they 
allow  it,  and  the  guards  will  go  in,  and  if  they  do  not  get  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  bets,  etc.,  they  are  down  on  tlieni.  They  are  also  con- 
stantly interfering  with  tlieinteriial  workings  of  the  houaeholds  amongst 
the  iialives. 

Q.  Any  other  ground  of  coui|)laint!^A.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  liRTB : 

Q.  What  about  the  poll  tax?— A.  That  is  the  sediila  ofwhiuh  I  have 
spoken.  They  give  in  exchange  for  tlie  payment  of  the  tax  a  state- 
ment of  i)er8oiial  identity,  and  re()uire  every  one  to  have  one,  from  the 
Governor  General  down. 

<J.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? — A,  It  is  very  light,  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  lowest  grade,  1  think,  is$l.:io,  Mexican,  per  annum,  and  it 
goes  up  to  $25,  the  highest.  It  is  not  a  very  high  tax.  Of  course,  the 
general  comidaint,  which  does  not  ]>r('sa  .so  very  hard  upon  the  n:ilives, 
nor  so  particularly,  ia  the  imiiossibility  of  obtaining  justice  in  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Gray  : 

Q.  Is  the  poll  tax  conflued  to  the  adult  males?--A.  No;  womun  as 
well;  every  adult  male. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Children  t — A.  They  are  put  upon  the  Hat,  but  are  not  taxed  until 
they  are  18, 

(J.  AH  personeoverlST — A.  Yea,sir.  Youare,  theoreticiilly,connted 
as  not  existing  uidess  you  have  the  paper  of  personal  identity.  I  f  you 
appear  at  any  Government  department,  the  tirst  thing  they  aak  ia, 
"Where  is  your  cedulat"  If  you  can  not  show  it,  you  are  called  "nou- 
existing." 

Mr.  Fbtb: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  port  chargesi— A,  1  can  not 
give  the  rates,  but  I  do  not  think  it  works  hardly. 
Mr,  Davis: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  cnal  in  any  of  the  islands 
you  have  traveled  on? — A,  In  the  Island  ot  Uebu. 

Q.  Waa  it  good  coal,  or  siinply  lignite!— A.  Lignite,  1  think. 

Q,  la  it  coal  that  can  be  used  for  running  ateam  vessels! — A.  No;  it 
would  not  be  sale  to  use  it  alone  for  steam  vessels. 

Q.  It  has  been  tried! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  coal! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

Q.  Has  it  been  worked! — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  think  it  was  a  failnni; 
and  here  and  here  [indicating  on  map].    That  waa  much  better  coal. 
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Q.  Can  that  be  used  by  ilself  for  the  operation  of  ateiiin  veshcla" — A. 
I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  sate;  1  do  not  tLiiik  it  is  good  eiimigli. 
The€HAiRMAN: 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  from  what  you  know,  as  to  tliese  natives  being 
eajiable  of  self-govemnieiit  if  left  to  tliemselvis? — A.  To  speak  briefly, 
I  say  "No."  The  native  lias  no  expansive  ideas;  lie  can  not  go  fMr 
enough  to  nnderstaiid  what  it  is  to  wile  matters  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
coiiuiion  weal;  he  can  not  get  past  his  own  moat  personal  interests, or 
his  town,  at  the  most.  1  think  the  greatest  length  he  could  go  would 
be  hia  own  town.  But  constructing  laws,  find  obeying  tbeni,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coRimonsvealth,  I  do  not  think  he  is  ciipahle  of  it  at  all, 
1  think  an  attempt  at  a  native  government  would  be  a  fiasco  altogether, 

Q.  Uo  you  think  they  would  submit  to  a  free  government,  well  man- 
aged and  equitablel — A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course,  there  would  be  some  little 
dissatisfaction  at  first — it  would  not  go  down,  I  thiuk,  very  agreeably 
at  present;  they  would  suffer  a  disiippointment  for  the  moment;  but  in 
a  lew  months  they  wouhl  fiet  over  that.  Aguiualdo  has  ideas  now  that 
he  wonid  like  to  be  piesideut. 
Mr.  Gray: 

(J.  Would  the  passing  into  the  hands  of  an  an ti- Catholic  power  be 
a  source  of  initationl — A.  Ho,  sir;  the  mutter  of  religion  would  not 
trouble  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  They  submit  to  the  present  religion  because  it  is  a  matter  of  policy 
to  do  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  ncit.,  if  it  should  be  concluded 
that  Lu/.on  should  be  separated  from  the  r&st  of  the  group,  a  govern- 
ment couhl  be  maintained  there  of  sulHcient  resources  iu  that  island  for 
the  miiintena;;ce  of  governmentt  In  short,  what  wouhl  be  the  ettect  of 
seeking:  to  establish  a  colonial  government  on  the  island  of  Lukou  by 
itself  first? — A.  For  the  raoraeut  there  would  be  a  difficulty  of  labor, 
^atuie  is  so  prolific  there  that  man  can  get  along  almost  entirely  with- 
out work.  Of  eoui'sc  in  the  city  of  Manila  it  is  not  the  same,  but  the 
people  from  among  whom  yon  would  drall  tor  labor  can  almost  live 
witliont  work  and  get  all  they  want,  construct  their  houses  entirely  oi 
wood,  get  wearing  apparrl  to  merely  cover  their  nudity,  and  cau  get 
all  they  want  to  eat  and  drink  without  the  necessity  of  working. 

But  I  think  if  Luscon  were  kept  by  yourselves,  they  would  be  so 
startled  by  the  perfect  paradise  it  would  seem  to  them  ujLder  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  that  the  natives  of  the  other  islands 
would  hear  of  it  from  all  shies.  Tlicie  would  be  steamers  and  canoes 
coming  to  and  fro,  and  they  would  hear  that  they  could  walk  the  streets 
perfectly  free,  without  being  obliged  to  carry  a  piece  of  paper  to  show, 
and  they  would  be  as  much  astonished  as  was  Aguiualdo  when  he 
foutid  that  he  was  on  free  soil  and  could  open  his  mouth  when  he  was 
at  Hongkong.  It  was  months  before  he  could  open  his  mouth  to 
speak  freely  concerning  the  Philippines,  I  think  that  would  draw 
large  immigration  from  the  other  islands  to  Luzon,  assuming  that  the 
other  islands  were  under  Spanish  domhiion.  Conditional  on  that,  J 
think  it  would  draw  very  large  numbers  from  there,  and  that  you 
would  thus  get  over  the  labor  difficulty,  and  the  island  of  Lukoh, 
being  worked  up,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  very  prosperous 
colony.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  colony, 

Q.  What  would  be  its  relation  to  other  places  in  the  East,  such  as 
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Cliinaand  Japant— A.  There  is  a  large  tr;rie  in  sugar  for  Ilongkong, 
a  large  refinery  at  Takn;  and  sugai-  ia  iilsii  sent  to  Sliangbai,  and  the 
Leinp  ia  also  shipped,  priudpally  to  America;  probably  90  per  ceut  of 
tiie  hemp,  quit©  yo  per  cent  of  the  coffee.  A  disease  has  come  to  the 
wfl'ee  plants,  and  the  trade  was  injured,  ami  it  haa  been  wiped  out 
almost  entirely — is  said  not  to  exist. 

Q.  Is  a  considerable  part  of  the  island  said  not  to  be  cultivated— as 
yet  undeveloped?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sliould  say  that  a  third  of  Luzon  is 
virgin  soil. 

Q.  And  is  capable  of  being  worked  and  developed !— A.  Oh,  yes.  1 
should  say,  tiiliing  into  account  the  neglected  estates- merely  posst-ssed, 
not  worked,  because  of  no  means  of  transportation,  merely  owned  by 
so-andao — putting  the  two  together,  I  should  say  one-half  of  Luzon  is 
agricnlturally  dormant. 

Q.  What  kindof  ci-opscanbegrownthere?- A.  Thecenterof  Luzon, 
called  the  Bhick  Bush,  is  a  very  line  valley  watered  by  the  liio  Grande, 
a  river  rising  in  the  center  of  Luzon  and  emptying  itself  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Luzon  at  a  place  called  Taal,  where  steamers  drawing  7  feet 
can  get  up.  There  is  a  steamer  going  up  very  occasionally,  and  you 
can  go  up  25  miles.  1  have  been  up  it  some  distance  myself,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  a  big  boat,  canoe — a  canoe  drawing  a  foot  and  a  half 
draft.  In  snch  a  canoe  I  have  been  very  near  to  the  source.  With  a 
Utile  attention  it  would  be  njade  very  navigable  for  light-draft  craft. 
It  runs  through  a  very  flue  valley,  and  the  specialty  of  that  soil  is  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  other  islands  produce  tobacco.  Negros 
produces  tobacco,  but  it  has  been  found  that  Luzon  produces  the  finest. 
I  have  smoked  the  tobacco  of  the  Viscayas,  and  it  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  Luzon  tobacco.  It  is  the  elements  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  getting 
over  it.  The  land  is  also  very  good  for  coffee  in  Luzon.  Coffee  has 
been  found  elsewhere,  but  not  found  to  prosper  so  well  in  the  other 
islands  as  in  Luzon, 

Coffee  has  been  tried  in  Cebu.  I  have  seen  it  growing  there,  and 
Bell,  Smith  &  Co.  had  some  of  this  coffee  brought  down  to  see  what 
they  could  make  of  it,  but  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be  so  good  as  that 
from  Luzon,  Luzon  seems  to  have  the  very  best  soil  for  all  products  of 
the  islands  except  sugar.  Sugar  seems  moat  prolific  in  Segros,  though 
1  do  not  know  that  that  makes  much  diB'erence,  as  cane  sugar  cultiva- 
tion is  a  declining  indastry,  and  1  think  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  collee  and  tobacco  tlian  to  the  other,  because  cane  sugar  is  being  cut 
out  entirely.  As  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  Manila,  assuming  the  other 
islands  to  be  occupied  by  other  nations,  if  it  should  be  sngwested  that 
the  Spanish  shouhl  regain  possession  of  those  other  islainla,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  shnuld  be  on  certain  conditions,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
Fii-st,  the  expulsion  of  the  monastic  ordecs  and  every  individual  apper- 
taining thereto,  Spain  to  bind  herself  never  to  readmit  them.  Second, 
no  bnpediinent  of  any  kiud,  jjassport,  license,  permit,  or  any  ofBcial 
tormality,  is  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  anyone,  of  any  class  whatever,  who 
wishes  to  leave  the  islands,  and  every  person  shall  be  freely  permitted 
to  leave,  excepting  and  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  warrant  having  been 
issued  against  him  for  some  alleged  crijne.  Third,  a  Philippine  com- 
mercial treaty  to  be  made  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain  specially  regulating  the  commerce  and  trade  interest  in  ail  its 
features  relating  to  the  interlsland  traffic,  i,  e,,  the  couimcrcial  relations 
between  Luzon  (American)  and  the  other  islands  (Spanish),  Fourth, 
no  alienation  without  permission  of  the  United  States.  Fifth.  Spain 
not  to  impose  any  export  duties. 
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In  regard  to  t1ie  second  condition,  it  is  not  a  mere  tlieory;  it  has  a 
practical  object.  In  it  tiie  free  exit  would  mean  that  tliey  should  not 
put  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  tlie  people  going  to  Lnzon.  It  is  most 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  that  ahonld  be  an  expressfd  condition, 
that  there  should  not  be  an  inipedirnent  to  the  egxes-  of  those  people 
from  those  islands,  and  by  it  you  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  get- 
ting over  the  labor  trouble,  and  *lirougli  immigration  and  propagation 
in  a  generation  the  hkbor  question  will  disappear  entirely. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  islands? — A.  There 
shouM  be  a  treaty  of  commerce  for  interisland  trafHc,  treating  of  rela- 
tions between  Luzon  and  the  other  islands.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
ask  Spain  to  open  free  ports  unless  you  make  yourself  Manila  a  free 
port.     If  you  make  Manila  a  free  port,  no  custom-houses 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  noenstomhonses. — A.  I  should  also  put  on  Spain 
the  condition  of  no  export  duties,  and  then  that  will  permit  produce 
coming  from  Spanish  islands  to  Luzon. 
Mr.  Re  ID: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  the  problem  to  govern  the  wliole  group  rather  than  Luzon  iiloue? — 
A.  It  would  add  to  the  si7.e  of  ilie  establishment. 

Q.  Would  it  add  to  the  (jomplexity  of  the  problem  to  govern  the 
entire  group? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

(J.  You  do  not  regard  the  problem  as  different  in  the  southern  pjirt 
fnim  the  northern? — A.  So,  sir;  Itliinktoallow  the  natives  of  Mindanao 
to  Ibllow  their  own  ideas,  to  be  a  lit  tie  less  rigid  on  the  laws  of  individua  Is 
on  the  Mussulmans  of  Mindanao,  would  answer  the  purpose.  Theditti- 
eulty  is  that  they  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  power,  whereas  tiie 
others  have.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  that  into  account.  You 
iii'e  taking  over  a  j)eople  who  have  been  subjected  t<i  a  European 
power  in  Luzon;  in  Mindanao  they  have  not  been  subjected,  so,  of 
course,  how  much  they  would  regard  it  as  a  brand  new  conquest  would 
enter  into  consideration. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  You  think  the  entire  group  could  he  taken  and  governed,  or  that 
Luzon  could  be  taken  and  governed,  with  the  free  trade  regulations 
between  the  islands  and  the  other  Btipuhitions  you  mentioned  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  either  course  could  be  pursued. 
Mr.  Davis  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  native  priests  would  assist  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  good  government  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  yon  would  certainly 
have  no  opposition  from  the  native  priests. 

Q.  Would  we  have  their  active  aid? — A.  The  native  priests;  would 
not  opiKJse  at  all;  they  would  not  take  a  hostile  course;  tliere  would  be 
no  diflieulty  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN: 

Q.  How  would  they  regard  the  Protestant  missionariesT— A.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indift'erence  to  them. 

Q.  You  think  the  only  trouble  would  be  with  the  monastic  orders? — 
A.  From  a  religions  point  of  view  only;  I  do  not  think  the  native 
priests  would  give  the  least  trouble. 
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Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Are  tlii'se  priests  supported  by  tlie  stateT — A.  Yps,  sir;  by  the 
governmental  funds. 

Q.  Would  tlie  witlidrawal  of  government  support  make  troubii'  with 
themt — A,  I  do  not  thiuk  they  could  get  up  any  trouble. 
Mr.  Davis; 

Q.  Would  they  be  disposed  to  do  so! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  go 
past  each  individual  feeling  a  little  sore.  You  must  remember  tliey 
constitute  the  aeoular  clergy,  and  the  secular  clergy  are  not  bound  by 
any  vow  of  poverty.  They  are  very  good  fellows,  indeed ;  very  hospi- 
table, and  will  put  you  uii  any  time  for  a  night  or  two,  I  should  say 
that  7'>  per  cent  of  the  secular  clergy  have  quite  sufficient  to  live  upon. 
And  they  have  lands, 

ii.  State,  if  you  know,  what  the  amouutof  aid  furnished,  per  annum, 
to  oue  of  these  secular  priests  will  average.— A.  It  Is  very  tritiing  all 
around;  I  should  say  possibly  l-iOO  Mexican  to  each  one  would  be  a 
fair  average;  about  |1U  per  nii>nth. 
Mr,  Feye; 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  exactions  of  the  church  are  on  individ- 
nalsf — A.  I  had  some  figures  which  I  went  over  for  the  pur|iosc  of  an 
article.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  leave  that  until  another  time,  I  have 
some  notes  in  a  book,  and  if  you  can  raise  that  question  a  little  latfr  1 
could  give  you  a  more  exact  answer. 
The  OHAiitMAN: 

Q,  T  think  you  stated  in  your  book  that  about  seven  tentlis  of  the 
revenues  of  the  island  are  turned  over  to  the  church,  llnw  is  that? — ' 
A.  1  must  have  calculated  it  closely  at  that  time. 

The  commission  here  took  a  rei^ess  until  2.30  p.  m. 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Foreman.  In  answer  to  the  last  question  asked  this  morning,  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  me  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  hear. 

The  total  revenues  for  the  island,  estimated,  for  1896,  were,  in  round 
numbers,  8(>,0UO,0(ll)  pesetas.     If  \ou  will  divide  that  amount  by  t«u,it 
■will  give  the  amount  in  gold  dollars,  or  $8,0(K),tiU(J. 
Mr.  Uray  : 

tj.  That  is  the  real  value T — A.  In  gold. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  About  twice  that  in  silver? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  disbursements  to 
be  made  included  the  following  items,  viz— these  are  the  actual  ligures 

for  1890-97.    I  will  give  it  in  pesetas 

Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Where  do  you  derive  that! — A.  From  statistics  sent  me  from 

Madrid  for  the  purposes  of  my  literary  work.    To  the  clergy  1  suppose 

we  might  call  it  an  allowance  made  by  the  Government  to  the  clergy, 

general  allowance,  7,000,000  pesetas  out  of  a  total  of  80,000,000  pesetas. 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  $700,(100  f— A,  Yes,  sir.  For  the  Franciscan  College  in  Spain,  and 
passages  of  priests  from  Spain  to  the  islands,  27^,000  pesetas,  or  $1^7,500 
gold.  For  the  maintenance  ol  Manila  (Jathedral,  294,000  pesetas,  or 
$29,400  gold.    For  the  mainlfnance  of  the  choir  school,  20,000  pesetas, 
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*2,000  gold.     Total,  7,589,000  pesetas,  or  $7^8,000  ^oH;  sotliattlie  net 
result  is  tliree  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  solil  out  of  a  total   of 
$8,000,000  golil. 
Mr.  Da VI  : 

IJ,  About  10  per  eeiit  of  the  entire  iimonnt? — A.  Tea,  sir;  it  comes 
to  something  like  what  I  put  in  my  book.  Of  roiirse  the  total  amouut 
varies  from  year  to  year,  Auotlier  curious  item  iiomes  out  of  this  total 
reveuue  whicli,  of  course,  would  cease  to  exist  under  new  arrange- 
ments— pensions  and  allowances  paid  outside  the  colony,  of  absolutely 
uo  interest  to  the  Pliilipplne  Islanders.  I  liave  not  noted  it  here,  but 
they  are  pensions  to  the  descendants  of  Cliristoplier  Columbus,  to  a 
man  known  as  the  Marquis  de  Bademont,  the  maintenance  of  consuls 
iu  the  far  b^ast,  which  are  absolutely  of  uo  value  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. The  consuls,  as  at  Hongkong,  are  under  the  jurisdiutiun  in  uo 
sense  of  the  Governor-General  of  tlie  islands;  if  the  Governor- General 
wants  to  make  use  of  them,  he  telegraphs  to  Spain  and  Spain  tele- 
graphs ba(;k  to  Hongkong,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disUinee  is 
only  030  miles  from  Manila  to  Hongkong.  This  amount  is  5,80U,ilOO 
pesetas,  or  $589,000  gold.  For  public  works,  highways,  bridges,  and 
public  buildings,  nothing.  Besides  the  alK>ve  amounts,  paid  direct  to 
the  clergy,  the  snrns  extorted  by  the  priests  for  marriages,  sale  of  indul- 
gences, feasts,  musses,  burials,  baptisms,  scapularies,  etc.,  are  estiniate<l 
at  alxiHt  10,000,000  pesetas,  or  $1,000,000  gold. 
Mr.  Feyb  : 

Q.  Does  the  church  there  have  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  peojilet — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1SS.S,  but,  however,  leaving 
the  date,  but  certainly  it  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor- 
General  Jovelar.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  administration  the  priests  used 
to  get  li  reals— the  Mexican  dollar,  or  the  dollar  out  of  Spain,  is  8 
reals;  iu  Spain  the  dollar  is  ^0  reals.  The  dollar  is  distinguished  this 
way:  Id  Spain  you  speak  of  reals  veinte,  20,  and  8  reals  fuertea, 
strong,  liard  reals,  make  a  dollar  outside  of  Spain;  in  the  colonies  l| 
reals  had  to  be  paid  by  every  individual  living  within  the  district  of  a 
parish  within  a  certain  parish  priests' Jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Is  there  a  tax  levied  by  Spain  on  real  estate? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  A  tax  on  personal  property  levied  in  the  isliunls? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  direct  tax  of  any  kind,  except  a  ca|)iriition  tax,  levied  in  tlie 
islauds  by  Spain? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  trading  tax. 

Q.  That  is  a  license? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  license  is  levied  there  on  all  traders! — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I 
wished  today  to  start  a  business  of  any  kind,  from  that  of  a  peddler  to 
the  establishment  of  a  commeriial  house,  in  Manila  I  would  have  to 
get  a  license  iu  order  to  do  so. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  range  of  those  taxes — from  what  sum  to  what  sum! — 
A.  I  think  it  is  from  about  $■>  to  *2o0. 

Q.  What  tax  is  levied  upon  the  lottery  there,  if  any,  or  what  license 
is  reqaired  for  the  lottery ! — A.  There  is  no  tax  on  the  lottery,  of 
course,  because  it  is  run  by  the  Government,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  pri/.es  and  the  income  of  the  lottery  are  so  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Government  will  assuredly  get  25  per  cent 
profit. 

Q.  Is  there  an  income  taxt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  cock-fighting  tax  in  any  way,  by  license  or  otherwise? — 
A.  Yes,  Bir. 
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Q.  How  iTiucli  license? — A.  lean  not  tell  exactly  what  it  amounts  to, 

but  it  is  regulated  in  this  way:  They  put  it  up  to  a  tender  or  at  iiuc- 
tioii,  and  a  number  will  go  forward  witli  tenders  for  the  term  of  tliree 
years,  and  they  undertake  to  pay  a  lump  sum  of  so  much,  payable  in 
periodical  install  in  en  ts. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  church  appropriiited,  or  had  some 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  that  license? — A.  1  never  Leard  that. 
Mr.  Feye: 

Q.  Did  you  get  through  with  your  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
the  taxing  power  of  the  church — they  tax  everyone  so  much! — A.  Up 
to  the  time  ot  Jovelar's  adininistiation,  I  think  1883,  the  church 
used  to  have  1^  reals  a  head  for  the  sanctorum  tax.  Since  that  period 
they  have  no  direct  tax  of  so  much  a  hea*l,  but  now  it  is  collected  by 
the  treasury,  and  they  receive  what  is  estimated  to  be  an  equivalent 
liotn  the  treasury,  so  the  tax  remainsthesame,buti8  paid  to  the  church 
by  the  authorities. 

Q,  Do  the  priests  have  any  way  of  plundering  the  peo|>le  of  money ! — 
&..  Oh,  yes.  I  will  just  read  that  little  |>ieue  again.  I'tsetas  income  the 
same,  etc.  The  amount  extorted  by  tJie  church  for  attestation  is  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000,00(1  pesetas— $1,000,000  gold. 

There  is  another  way  the  priests  will  get  money  out  of  the  peojile. 
They  will  say  that  the  Feast  of  Our  l^ady  of  So  and  So  is  to  take  place  on 
the  liOthof  this  mouth,  "I  shall  look  to  you  to  pay  something  to  that;" 
and  they  will  go  to  Captain  So  and  So  and  say,  "  You  are  generous,  and 
we  expect  so  much,"  and  if  he  says  he  can  not  pay  so  mucii,  they  will 
keep  asking,  and  perhaps  reducing  the  iiniount,  and  he  is  afraid  to 
refuse  eutiiely,  and  they  will  finally  squeeze  out  anytliiiig  up  to  $50ii. 
How  the  money  goes  nobody  knows.  It  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  the  feast  comes  off,  the  candles  are  there  and  lighted,  and 
all  the  necessary  paraphernalia,  etc.,  usual  at  such  times,  and  they  have 
to  be  content.  I  suppose  a  large  reveuue  comes  from  that. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Is  there  a  stamp  tax  on  the  islaml? — A.  Oh, yes;  the  same  stamps 
as  in  other  countries. 
The  Uhaikman: 

Q.  A  stamp  tax  foi'instrumentR,deeds,etc.!— A.  yee,sir;  thelowest 
value  is  25  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Are  those  stamps  required  onall  instrumentsT — A.  Yes,  sirj  you 
can  not  communicate  with  the  authorities  witlmut  paying  the  tax. 

Q.  Ollicial  documents,  notes,  deeds,  etct— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  can 
not  even  communicate  with  any  of  the  authorities  without  using 
stam])ed  paper, 

Q.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
that  source? — A.  1  do  not  know  whetlier  it  is  mentioned  in  my  book, 
I  find  the  stamps  are  included  in  a  lump  item.  Government  monopolies: 
Stamps,  cocktighting,  opium,  gambling,  etc.,  one  million  one  hundred 
and  eighty  one  thousand  odd. 

ti.  Is  there  an  inheritance  tax? — A.  No,  air;  but  there  is  something 
which  is  tantamount  to  it.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  party  can  inherit 
from  another  without  going  through  judicial  legal  formalities.  You 
can  not,  in  a  simple  way,  become  an  heir  and  have  your  trustees  and 
executors  put  the  thing  through  nonjudicially;  you  are  obliged  in  some 
way  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  latter  squeeze  terribly. 
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Q.  Are  thosts  B'al/jBi  t  to  any  exactions? — A.  Noiiiiiially;  onlyutamps 
on  the  dociiiiientH  reljictuK  to  it. 
Mr.  Gbat  : 

Q.  Butreallyl — A.  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  wlien  you  put  in  your  papers 
they  will  lie  for  a  while,  and  i  lie  interested  party  will  go  to  the  fountain 
hea^l,  the  person  finally  having  the  matter  in  cliarge,  and  he  will  pooh 
pooh  the  matter  and  send  you  back  to  the  lowest  man  in  the  office,  and 
you  talk  to  him  and  cajole  him  and  put  about  a  dollar  in  his  hand,  and 
he  will  push  it  along  a  little  further,  and  you  go  fnim  him  to  another, 
and  you  pay  him,  and  so  it  goes  up  the  scale.  It  might  cost  you  a 
thousand  Mexican  dollars  to  get  your  irihevitanL-e.  Of  course,  the  same 
thing  obtains  in  hpain.  1  was  m  Spain  five  years  before  I  went  to  the 
Philippines.  I  just  mention  this  to  let  you  know  that  I  went  to  the 
istaiidK  not  as  a  foreigner  to  their  methods  and  langnage;  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  language  and  tlie  character  of  the  Spaniards;  1  went 
knowing  the  language  and  knowing  tlie  character. 

"When  I  was  in  Si)ain,  my  occupation  was  mining.  I  put  capital  in 
some  mines  and  worked  those  mines  very  soccessfuUy  for  three  years. 
They  paid  admirably,  and  I  had  some  house  property  and  sheds  which 
were  utilized  during  the  Oarlist  war.  I  made  a  little  claim,  simply  the 
damage  done  on  the  different  sides,  particularly  by  the  Government 
troops.  They  used  to  fire  at  one  house  and  knock  down  another. 
There  were  no  Garlists  at  my  house,  but  there  was  a  Frenchman  who 
had  a  house  across  the  way  very  near,  and  the  Government  soldiers 
used  to  i5re  at  his  honse  and  hit  mine  and  knock  down  portions  of  it, 
and  i  made  a  little  claim  of  about  $U,000 — the  dollar  wa-s  worth  about 
three  shillings,  four  pence.  I  was  very  young,  and  I  thought  1  would 
go  to  Madrid  and  collect  my  chtim.  Every  tiine  that  a  shell  would  hit 
my  place  I  would  pat  in  a  protest  with  the  local  officials  and  with  the 
British  consul  at  Bilbao. 

1  went  to  Madrid  and  put  in  a  claim  at  the  ofilic*  of  the  home  office, 
and  1  was  talking  to  some  friends,  and  I  had  been  waiting  some  time, 
and  they  asked  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  I  told  them  no  one,  and 
they  said  for  me  to  go  to  a  court  agent.  1  said,  "If  you  will  recom- 
mend one  1  will  go  to  him,  and  perhaps  it  will  get  better  attention." 
They  said  that  the  court  agent  would  go  to  one  and  another  about  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  would  reach  the  minister,  and  that  it  would  cost 
me  probably  about  $50  or  $(i().  1  went  to  the  man  they  recommended, 
and  he  came  to  my  hotel  and  took  two  or  three  dollars  at  dilfeient  times, 
up  to  150.  Be  came  to  my  hotel  and  said  this  au<l  that,  and  I  said  I 
was  not  satisfied,  that  I  wanted  the  thing  pushed ;  that  it  was  not  our 
way  of  doing  business,  and  that  I  did  not  want  anything  more  to  do 
with  him  unless  he  could  show  me  some  satisfactory  results.  He  grew 
very  indignant  and  said,  "Oh,  you  tbiuk  1  am  cheating  youT"  And  I 
said,  "Yes;"  I  thought  he  was  a  rascal;  and  be  jumped  around  and 
ranted  and  said  he  should  require  satisfaction,  and  I  took  oft'  my  coat 
and  said,  "1  am  prepared  now  to  give  it,"  and  he  ran  down  the  steps, 
and  1  have  not  seen  him  from  then  to  now. 

Mr.  Feyb: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  cockfigliting  and  lotteiiest — 
A.  Lotteries  you  can  stop  at  once. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  thati — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  cockflghtingf — A.  1  think  there  would  be  cock- 
fighting  carried  on  secretly.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  tolerate 
it.    The  life  of  these  people  is  very  dreary,  these  natives;  they  live  in 
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these  rural  diatricts  and  see  nothing  but  moantains  and  planted 
lauds,  and  if  tliis  is  prohibited  their  vices  will  break  out  in  some  otber 
form;  tb«y  would  liave  to  have  some  form  of  amusement.  1  do  not 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  absolutely  suppress  the  eockfighting. 

Q.  You  think  the  lottery  could  be  abolished  without  any  trouble?  — 
A,  Yes,  sir.  The  natives  are  so  used,  when  they  do  get  a  prize,  to  hav- 
ing to  tip  so  many  |ieople  and  to  having  so  many  squeezes  that  they  get 
very  much  disgusted  and  say  it  is  a  fraud,  but  it  is  not  a  fraud.  I 
I  believe  the  matter  is  entirely  fair;  but  the  base  of  a  lottery  system  is 
about  as  strong  as  a  house  built  of  a  paek  of  cards  put  on  end.  If  the 
general  idea  got  abroad  that  the  lottery  was  a  fraud  the  whole  tiling 
wOTild  vanish.  It  is  not  an  involuntary  thing.  If  1  myself  thought  the 
Spanish  lottery  was  a  fraud  1  would  abandon  it,  and  if  the  whole  com- 
munity got  that  idea  the  lottery  would  vanish  like  a  pa«k  of  cavils  at 
K  breath  of  wind.  The  lotteries  could  be  suppressed,  to  answer  your 
question. 

The  Chaibman  : 
Q.  Do  you  sui)poMe,  to  change  the  subject,  with  your  knowledge  of 
the  administration  of  the  government  in  the  I'hilipiiines  and  Spanish 
administration  elsewhere,  that  if  they  were  to  agree  with  another  ttov- 
eniment  to  institutt'  reforms  in  the  method  of  deiiliug  with  the  people, 
and  taxing  the  peojile,  and  i)ermittiiig  the  priests  to  do  as  you  say  they 
do,  etc.,  and  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  this  treaty  or  contract  or 
engagement,  it  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Spanish  authonties! — A. 
Please  permit  a  little  preamble  to  my  answer.  The  Spaniards  are  such 
a  proud  peo|ile,  and  such  sticklers  in  the  matter  of  honor,  and,  as  I 
undcrsto<>d.  they  were  rigorous  enough  on  the  point  to  cross  swords 
with  yourselves  on  a  matter  <)f  honor,  for  I  can  not  conceive  any  politi 
cians  could  have  dreamed  of  doing  anything  more  than  walking  out  ot 
Unba,  it  was  utterly  absurd  to  think  they  could  do  anything  morethan 
sustain  their  honor — honor  comes  so  vividly  into  what  they  do — that 
they  would  agree  to  do  anything  to  get  back  the  island  of  Luzon, 

Mr.  Davis: 
Q.  Would  tlieykeep  theirword!— A.  Very  broadly  speaking,  I  think 
there  would  be  all  sorts  of  attempts,  not  from  the  Government,  nor  on 
account  of  instructions  from  the  Government,  but  1  think  individual 
officials  would  interpret  it  very  broadly  indeed.  I  must  say  that  Span- 
iards, speakiug  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  are  not  loyal  to  their 
engagements,  as  Americans  and  English  are;  they  do  not  think  "This 
is  very  repugnant  to  me,  I  dislike  this  very  much,  but  I  have  giveii  my 
word  and  must  live  np  to  it;"  but  tliey  look  to  see  if  there  is  not  some 
way  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  GrRAY : 
Q.  They  do  not  live  up  to  the  Psalmist's  idea  of  "swearing  to  their 
own  hurt  and  changing  not?"— A.  No,  sir. 
The  OnAlRMAN: 
Q.  Have  they  not  engaged  to  make  reforms,  heretofore,  and  not  done 
sot— A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was   going  to  state  two  remarkable  examples. 
Gen.  Martinez  Campos  was  out  in  Cuba  in  the  ten  years'  war  which 
terminated  in  1878.    I  was  in  Spain,  and  I  remember  the  news  came 
that  the  war   was  terminated,  and  tiags  were   Hying  and   bunting, 
etc.,  at  Bilbao  to  celebrate  the  teT  niirmtion  of  the  war,  but  later  came 
a  letter  lo  say  that  it  was  all  a  humbug,  and  they  were  all  laughing 
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about  it,  bot  finally  came  tbe  news  that  -Martinez  Campoa  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Zanjon,  and  it  waB  found  tbat  be  had  Signed  an  agtee 
ment  wbicli  about  corresponds  to  tbe  system  of  autonomy  which  was 
granted  in  January  of  this  year.  lie  came  bacic  to  Spain  and  became 
the  idol  of  the  people.  Ele  had  teriniiiated  tlie  war  by  this  agreement, 
and  the  populace  would  have  him  go  into  power  as  prime  minister. 
The  King  called  Canovas,  aud  the  latter  said,  "You  better  let  him  go 
in;  the  higher  he  goes,  the  lower  be  will  fall." 

He  went  in,  and  the  object  of  his  going  into  power  was  of  course  to 
have  carried  through  Parliament,  or  the  Cortes,  the  treaty  which  he  hail 
signed,  for  which  he  thouglit  himst^lf  responsible  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
he  was  pooh  poobded  and  laughed  at.  They  said,  "The  Cubaus  have 
laid  down  their  arme,  everything  is  quiet;  why  should  we  do  anything 
more;  we  have  accomplished  what  we  wanted."  He  said,  "  I  have  given 
my  word  of  honor ;  my  personal  honor  is  attested."  But  they  said,  "  Oh, 
you  have  fallen  out  of  power,  and  yon  will  never  come  in  again.  It  is 
a  very  good  trick.  You  have  got  each  one  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  go 
to  his  house,  and  now  let  tbe  reforms  go;  nevermind  the  engagement." 
They  have  done  the  same  with  the  treaty  or  agreement  of  Biacna  bato, 
made  with  Emitio  Agninaldo,  tbe  rebel  general.  They  paid,  of  course, 
the  lirst  installment,  which  had  to  be  paid  simultiineously  with  the  exile 
of  Aguinaldo  and  the  3:i  rebel  leaders,  aud  which  was  deposited  in  the 
Shanghai  bank,  but  Ihey  paid  no  more.  One  of  tbe  conditions  was  that 
the  families  and  others  connected  with  the  rebellion  should  not  be 
molested  in  any  form  or  sense  whatever;  but  immediately  that  Aguin- 
aldo left  for  Hongkong  the  priests  started  to  persecute  those  left 
beliind,  and  the  result  was  that  another  chief  turned  np^I  knew  his 
father  veiy  well — Alejandriuo.  He  had  fled,  bat  returned,  aud  is  one 
of  the  leaders  now. 
Mr.  Gray  ; 

Q.  If  that  exodns  of  the  friars,  these  priests  of  the  monastic  orders, 
was  carried  out,  either  voluntarily  on  their  part  or  with  some  degree 
of  compulsion  applied  to  them,  what  disposition  would  be  made  of  their 
holdings  of  land;  wiiat  would  become  of  the  landl — A.  What  the 
natives,  I  think  I  may  say  ])retty  decidedly,  wonhl  aspire  to  would  be 
that  the  land  should  be  declared  to  be  tbe  possession  of  those  actually 
in  possession  as  tenants  to  day,  holding  it  in  rent  from  these  corpora- 
tions. It  is  let  in  parcels.  They  would  say,  "  tbe  priests  are  gone,  let 
ns,  as  we  stand,  hold  the  land,"  and  with  very  little  disturbance  at  all 
the  man  in  possession  holds  his  patch  of  land. 

Q.  They  hold  by  a  legal  title  now! — A.  Only  by  a  contract  with  the 
priests. 

Q.  I  mean  the  monastic  orders  bold  by  a  titlet — A.  No,  sir.  That  is 
to  say,  I  draw  my  information  from  this  source — that  Dr.  Eizal  chal- 
lenged the  priests  to  bring  forward  their  titles.  He  said,  "  If  you  will 
exhibit  your  title  deeds,  it  will  be  satisfactory  for  you  and  for  us;  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  my  agitation  will  end,  the  people  iutcreMted  round- 
about will  be  satisfied,  and  you  certainly  will  Insnre  to  yourselves 
tranquillity  by  settling  this  matter  on  the  exhibition  of  your  title 
deeds,"  and  they  could  not  do  it.  They  would  go  to  the  length  of 
intriguing  for  three  or  four  years  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  this 
Dr.  Rizal  rather  than  show  their  title  deeds,  and  we  can  only  surmise 
that  the  title  deeds  did  not  exist. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  flourishing  there  and  holding  these 
titles,  80  called  t — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  It  is  an  old  businessf — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  old. 
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Q.  Would  not  the  dmrcli  claim  the  land?— A.  Tt  would  belong  to 
the  order.  For  instani'e,  the  Order  of  Augustine  Friars  would  be  .lie 
owners  i»  collectively  of  those  lands;  you  would  not  be  troubled  by 
any  ludividnal  claims. 

Q.  The  church  as  a  corporation  ? — ^A.  The  corporation  of  friars. 

Q.  Would  not  they  not  claim  to  succeed  to  the  title  by  the  bishop? — 
A,  Oh,  no;  the  corporation  of  tlie  friars  itself  is  quite  diNtinl^t. 

Q.  Snppose  they  go  out? — A.  If  all  the  friars  go,  they  might  as  well 
remove  their  establishment. 
The  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  orders  that  now  claim  the  title  would  still  claim  to  own  the 
lands,  althoufjh  tlieir  peojile  were  not  there,  would  they  not? — A,  I 
should  think  not. 

Q.  What  would  become  of  the  land  tlien? — A.  Conluscate  it  from  the 
orders . 

Mr.  Gray  : 

Q.  Oh  what  ground?  We  have  no  law  which  will  allow  na  to  arbi- 
trarily do  so. — A,  They  have  no  title  deeds,  aud  it  would  not  be  cou- 
ijscatiou  exactly. 

Q.  They  have  a  possessory  title? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  been  iu  posaessiou  for  a  hundred  years  or  so? — A,  Yes,  sir; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  anomaly  to  have  these  native  jdanters  working 
these  diflerent  patches  of  land  and  have  a  reliy;iou8  corporation  claim- 
ing the  lauds.  I  would  ratlier  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  say, 
"  You  clear  out." 
Mr.  Fbye: 

Q.  Bat  you  could  iniiwse  npon  them  terms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could 
make  them  giveleases,  ninety-nine  year  Ica^s,  such  as  we  have  in  Kng- 
lanil,  which  are  the  nearest  ap]iroa(ihes  to  freeholds  which  we  have  in 
England.  8i)ain  is  very  desirous  of  holding  the  balance  of  the  islands 
in  the  tirst  place — — 
The  Chaikman: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean' by  "the  balance  of  the  islands?" — A.  I  mean 
all  except  Luzon.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  score  of  honor,  dignity, 
etc.,  to  show  that  they  are  not  turned  out  entirely,  and  also  as  a  refuge 
for  theprieata.  I  do  not  think  that  they  dream  that  any  conditions 
are  to  be  put  upon  them.  But  it  would  be  a  terrible  calamity  for  the 
people  if  the  priests  should  repossess  themselves  of  the  islands  by  your 
generosity.  It  would  be  a  terrible  calamity,  and  to  take  these  islands 
would  be  an  extention  of  your  policy  of  humanity.  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  return  them  unconditionally  to  Spain. 
Mr.  Fbyb: 

Q,  Any  of  them? — A.  Any  of  them.     I  should  give  none  of  them  back 
uueauditionally,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  suggested. 
Mr.  Moobb: 

Q.  You  stated  they  had  a  system  of  registration  of  property  therein 
the  islands,  though  it  was  very  imperfect  aud  not  generally  resorted  to. 
Are  these  lauds  registered  under  that  system,  these  monastic  lands? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  A  decree  came  out  some  few  years 
ago  to  the  effect  that  offices  of  registration  of  real  property — real 
estate — were  being  organized,  and  calling  upon  everybody  to  put  iu 
the  documents  necessary  for  the  registration  of  his  estAte.     Upon  this 
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a  great  many  Iinrricd  up  witli  tlieir  documents,  bnt  they  waited  so  long 
for  tlie  processes  of  refii^ti ation  that  many  withdrew  their  papers  and 
thought  they  would  take  tl.eir  cliance,  and  I  learned  from  an  official 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  men  in  this  department,  he  said  to  me  fjiiite 
cou H den ti ally,  "I  can  t«ll  you  that,  with  the  present  staff  WB  have  for 
the  registration  of  estates,  with  the  enormous  number  of  formalities  we 
have  to  go  through  with,  it  would  take  seventy  years  before  we  conUI 
get  through  the  registration  of  the  estates  at  the  same  rate  we  are  now 
going," 

<).  Is  this  system  »  recent  one? — A.  Only  witliin  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Till'  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  not  wli.it  we  know  as  a  registration  system,  where  a  man 
merely  tsikes  iu  his  deed  and  leaves  it  for  registration? — A.  What  they 
mean  is,  you  simply  pat  in  your  proofe  to  the  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  you  get  title  deeds.  As  we  understand  the  registration  of  title 
deeds  in  England,  you  register  your  title  dee-ds;  if  you  want  to  get  a 
loan  on  the  security  of  your  real  estate,  the  man  to  whom  you  apply 
asks  if  you  have  registered  your  title  deeds,  and  you  say,  *'0,  ye^," 
and  he  says  he  will  loan  you  the  money,  but  if  you  say  yon  have  not 
registered  your  title,  he  tells  you  that  he  will  have  to  look  into  the 
matter  to  make  sure  that  another  loan  has  not  been  made  prior  to  this. 
I  would  never  loan  »' cent  on  real  estate  in  the  Philippines,  because  I 
would  have  no  knowlodge  as  to  whether  the  property  had  not  had  one 
or  two  or  a  number  of  loans  on  it  previous  to  mine;  there  would  be  no 
security  on  it  at  all. 
Mr.  GkaY: 

Q.  The  process  there  would  he  a  sort  of  judicial  process  by  which 
yon  would  have  your  title  quieted  ?— A,  Yes,  sir.    The  hist  man  who 
signs  these  titles  is  called  the  "in tendon te"  or  chief  "of  the  treasury," 
the  man  who  gives  the  final  signature. 
Mr.  Fryb: 

Q.  l>i)  you  have  to  keep  paying  every  step  until  you  get  to  himi — A. 
Oh,  no;  you  pay  at  the  end. 

Q.  There  is  no  robbery! — A.  Except  to  get  it  expedited  in  the  shape 
of  tips  to  one  and  another. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  island  in  this  group  which  has  a  good  harbor  and 
but  few  people,  sparsely  populated,  large  enough  to  have  an  ample 
harbor,  like  Samoa,  separated  from  the  other  islands! — A.  Not  in  Luzon. 

Q.  Such  as  the  English  have  at  Hongkong,  separated  ftom  the 
others  of  the  group! — A.  Oh,  yes;  Gubnt.  That  is  in  the  island  of 
Luzon.    There  is  an  Knglishman  living  there,  Mr.  Collingwood. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  island  of  Luzon? — A.  Tes,  sir, 

Q.  Subig  Hay  is  the  best,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  one  time  they 
thought  of  establishing  a  naval  station  there.  It  has  been  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tapis  to  establish  a  naval  station  there,  transferring  it  from 
Cavite,  but  the  objection  is  that  thn  land  runs  very  abruptly  down  to 
the  sea;  it  is  very  hilly,  and  you  have  no  expanse  of  flat  land  running 
back  from  the  bay. 
Mr.  Fbte: 

Q.  What  is  the  land  back? — A.  It  would  bo  a  very  high  level.  The 
approach  to  the  bay  as  a  port  wcahl  be  rather  d'fBcult^ 
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Q.  I9  tliat  on  the  west  sidel — A,  Tea,  sir;  the  west  coast  of  Lazon. 

Q,  Is  tbat  protected  against  the  winds  of  the  Cliina  Sea! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  you  have  only  a  little  swell  from  the  southwest  mousoon;  it  is  a 
veiT  good  port  indeed. 

Q.  What  is  tliat  bend  there  [indioating  on  map]  f — A.  That  is 
Manila  Bay,  and  that  white  place  to  the  right  is  the  lake,  called  the 
Lag  una. 

<i.  Uow  deep  is  the  water  in  Manila  Bayl — A,  Any  ships  can  anchor 
there. 

y.  How  noarcantheyapproaoh  tbeslioie;  big  ships — 8ay,ii(i  feett — 
A,  1  shouhl  aay  a  mile  from  the  city;  the  bay  is  well  protectetl. 

Q.  Is  Manila  a  province  by  itselfS — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  tlie  Province  of  Manila!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  docks  and  whjirves  there! — A.  They  have  started  a 
dock,  hot  as  fast  as  it  has  been  bniit  up  it  baa  been  washed  ont,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  the  woi'k.  It  was  starte<l,  I  think,  in  1580;  tliere  is 
no  use. 

Q.  Is  all  the  commerce  lightered! — A.  Yes,  sir;  except  tlie  inter- 
island  steamers,  which  have  fortnightly  departures.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  Une  of  steamers  which  runs  from  the  river  every  fortnight, 
touching  every  capital  of  every  province  in  the  islands.  These  steamers 
go  everywhere,  I  think. 

Q.  That  stt'amer  goes  away  np  in  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  drafts — A.  Byjetties,  sea  walls,  etc.,  you  could  carry 
it  out,  and  then  dredge  the  entrance,  and  I  think  steamers  of  pretty 
fair  draft  could  go  up — carry  it  oat,  say,  half  a  mile  and  tlien  dredge 
the  entrauce.     Vessels  drawing  up  to  13  feet  can  enter  the  river. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  a  depth  of  about  14  feet  of  water.  Do  you 
know  what  the  tide  is! — A.  I  think  they  reckon  the  variation  at '2  feet; 
the  rise  and  fall  at  springs  may  be  taken  at  5  feet;  the  tides  are  very 
irregular.  There  is  a  small  slip  for  ships  established,  just  ten  minutes' 
walk  front  Cavite,  at  a  place  called  Eankow.  It  is  a  small  slip  witha 
hauling  power  of  5(10  tons,  and  small  ships  can  be  repaired  there. 

Q.  If  we  take  Luzon  alone,  establish  our  (lovernraent  there,  and  give 
the  place  all  the  freedom  and  comfort  that  we  ordinarily  bestow,  and 
leave  these  other  islands  under  Spauisb  dominion,  is  it  not  likely  to 
provoke  insurrections  and  revolutions  in  these  other  islands! — A.  Most 
ileci<ledly,  unless  you  im|iose  certain  conditions  on  the  Spanish.  One 
condition  alone  would  obviate  anything  very  serious  in  the  way  of  insur- 
rection— that  is,  an  absolutely  free  exit  from  the  islands;  no  liceTisc, 
permit,  passport,  or  any  kind  of  impediment,  unless  there  is  a  warrant 
issued  for  their  detention  from  t\n.:  courts. 

Q.  That  is  the  most  important! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  tInAiBMAN: 

Q.  You  are  dealing  with  the  Spaniards.  Suppose  they  want  to  keep 
people  in  their  islands.  You  have  that  condition  that  they  shall  freely 
leave,  uuless  some  kind  of  Judicial  warrant  has  been  properly  issued 
which  shall  keep  them  there.  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  them  to  get  up 
some  kind  of  procedure  to  detain  whoever  tliey  wanted  or  whole  groups 
of  people! — A.  I  thought  of  that  myself,  and  saw  that  they  could  trump 
up  charges  against  individuals,  but  they  could  not  do  so  to  any  great 
extent.  Suppose  whole  families  wanted  to  make  a  general  exit,  how 
could  they  possil'Iy  trump  up  a  charge  against  whole  families!  It 
would  be  so  visiblf  to  everybody. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  free  trade  among  the  islands,  and 
T  p 3l> 
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free  right  to  come  aniJ  go,  exit  and  cntranceT — A.  Yea,  sir;  I  tvouM 
say,  of  course,  it  iniglit  suit  you  to  make  a  revenne  port  of  Manila,  and 
I  presume  you  would  open  any  otiier  ports  where  vessels  of  Inrge  draft 
could  come,  to  have  as  many  entrances  and  exits  as  possible  for  trade 
if  it  could  be  found.  That  port  in  the  extreme  north  of  Luzon  should  be 
dredged  and  fitted  for  trade  which  now  goes  to  Manila,  It  would  be 
absurd  to  make  ves^^els  come  down  to  Manila  when  they  could  come 
tiom  Hongkong  to  Uubat  and  disuharge. 
Mr.  Rbid: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  distance  from  that  port  to  Hongkong? — A.  I 
did  know  once 

Q.  Not  more  than  half  the  distanced — A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles,  I  think  a  captain  of  a  steamer  told  me. 
Mr.  Feyb  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  harbor  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  fair  one,  I  have 
been  there  myself  iu  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Smith-Goddin  Com- 
pany. On  one  occasion  the  captain  said  he  had  to  jro  to  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  we  were  talking  about  the  matter,  and  1  think  it  was 
about  323  miles;  sometbiog  like  that;  only  about  half  the  distance. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  little  isthmus — not  the  great  long 
tail,  but  from  that  little  neck— to  the  northernmost  point  [Indicating 
on  map]? — A.  We  can  tell  from  the  degrees,  60  miles  to  a  degree. 
Mr.  Feyb: 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  northwest  corner? — A.  No,  sir;  about  the  center 
of  the  north, 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  talk  about  the  number  of  islands  being  all  the  way  from 
800  to  1,50(1,    They  must  count  all  the  little  islands?— A.  Oh,  yes, 

Q,  Those  three  groups  you  pointed  out  this  morning  are  practically 
all  the  islands? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  would 
appear  to  be  the  distance  Irom  north  to  south  of  the  island,  taking  off 
this  piece  indicated. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  That  is,  iu  geographic  miles;  it  would  be  a  little  more  in  statute 
miles,  parhiips  275  to  280  miles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fbyb: 

Q,  Is  there  egress  for  ships  through  these  islands,  anywhere  a  ehau- 
iiel  or  strait? — A.  Through  the  island  of  Luzon  any  channel? 

Q.  Ko,  sir;  a  strait  betweeu  the  islands. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Strait  of 
San  Bernardino  is  the  trading  exit.  Smalt  steamers  can  not  manage  it, 
and  for  sailing  ships  it  is  dangerous;  the  currents  are  tremendous. 
For  a  steamer  drawing  less  than  6  feet  it  would  be  very  dangerous — a 
steamer  that  would  run  into  the  small  creeks — or  for  launches,  1  have 
made  particular  inquiry  into  the  navigation,  because  m  the  archipelago 
navigation  counts  very  largely,  and  they  have  said  to  me, "  Do  not  trust 
yourself  in  anything  that  draws  less  than  C  feet,  because  you  are  sud- 
denly twisted  and  turned  around  here  and  there."  It  is  like  it  is  in  the 
Straits  of  Me.*ina. 

Q,  A  big  steamej"  could  go  through  all  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman: 
Q.  laMindoratliicklypopulatedt — A.  No, sir;  tliiiilypopnlated, awd 
the  Spauiards  hold  iii  Miiidora  imly  three  little  coast  towns,  and — I  do 
not  know  why,  but  they  will  not,  moat  persistently,  allow  people  to 
work  up  Mindora.  A  number  of  capitalists  proposed  to  form  a  com- 
pany, and  tbey  proposed  to  take  the  whole  island  of  Mindora  and 
iiidemDiiy  the  Government.  They  liad  an  idea  it  was  very  valual)Ie. 
But  they  would  not  allow  it.  From  what  I  know,  it  is  very  valuable. 
My  information  came  from  a  personal  friend,  a  timber  merchant  wlio 
m;ide  his  fortune  there.  I  know  he  sent  cutters  to  Mindora  and  found 
very  fine  hard  wood,  and  as  far  as  he  «)uld  judge  there  was  plenty  of 
it.  When  I  received  my  information  from  him  his  men  were  out  pros- 
pecting and  had  found  very  line  wood.  1  have  samples  of  it  hanging  in 
my  study  in  London;  they  are  on  slabs  hanging  from  strings,  and  I 
think  there  are  22  of  the  very  finest  hard  woods  on  the  string. 

Mr.  GnAT: 

Q.  Any  malioganyt — A.  None. 
Mr.  Kbid; 

Q.  What  is  the  character,  better  than  mahogany,  richer  in  grain  or 
color! — A.  The  finest  is  known  as  malave.  It  has  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  oak.  But  the  bad  feature  about  these  hard  woods  of  the  Tropics 
ia  want  of  elasticity.  Oak  has  a  great  deal  of  elasticity  compared  with 
tliese,  consequently  you  could  not  get  so  much  resistance  out  of  a  given 
thickness  of  mala ve  as  out  of  the  saioe  slab  of  oak. 
Mr.  Fryb  : 

Q.  Thatwouldnothavethesameefi'ect  as  to  finishing? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
Mr,  Reid. 

Q.  Are  they  introduced  and  used  anywhere  nowf— A.  Tes  sir:  in 
China.  There  are  two  species,  the  dark  and  the  light,  of  a  wood  called 
uarro.  I  have  seen  it  used.  On  one  occasion  a  man  had  a  caprice  for 
using  them,  and  he  hiid  a  portico  made  of  it,  and  it  was  splendid 
indeed — beautiful.  It  is  curious  that  Europeans  out  there  generally 
like  the  dark  narro,  but  natives  have  a  fancy  for  the  light.  There  is  a 
large  trade  with  llongkong  in  it. 

Q.  Does  it  resemble  bird'seye  maplet— A.  It  is  not  so  prettily 
spolted,  but  something  of  that  nature,  about'that  tint;  that  yellowish 
tint,  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  speaking  of  woods,  tliere  is  known 
to  be  the  ironwood,  an  extremely  hard  wood.  It  is  very,  very  hard 
inileed.  Of  course,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  the  defect  of  being  some- 
what brittle,  but  in  substaiitial  sizes,  say  in  ;Mnch  growth,  it  is  tre- 
mendously strong.  I  have  a  chapter  on  woods  in  my  book. 
Mr.  Frte. 

Q.  Is  there  not  oil  in  those  islandsT— A.  Only  in  one  place  has  it 
been  discovered  so  far;  that  is  in  the  island  of  Cebu,  on  the  estate 
known  as  Oalnmampao,  belonging  to  an  Englishman  named  Pickford 
and  a  Mr.  Wilson,  an  American,  I  know  this  young  Wilson  very  well, 
lie  is  a  working  partner  of  Mr,  Pickford.  The  estate  is  situated  close 
to  the  town  of  Toledo,  and  called  Caluniampao,  and  on  that  estate  was 
discovered  oil,  petroleum,  and  a  little  syndicate  was  formed,  in  which 
two  or  three  persons  connected  with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co., 
and  connected  with  the  firm  of  McLeod  &  Co.,  of  Manila,  were  con- 
cerned, and  they  were  working  it  when  I  left  there. 
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Q.  Saocesa  fully? — A.  It  was  not  refined  oil,  quiteprimitive,  but  it 
wi)8  there  aiul  1  saw  it.    The  oil  aa  it  comes  from  tlie  tleiiodit  looked 
like  cbo(olate,iiiid  I  saw  some  of  it. 
Mr.  ItKiD, 

Q.  What  is  the  natnre  of.the  cjirriage-making  industry  in  ManilaT — 
A.  It  is  veiy  advanced.  To  keep  a  carriage  in  Manila  dons  not  signify 
anything  socially.  Everybody  keeps  a  carriage;  there  is  a  great 
demand  lor  them. 

Q.  They  are  small? — A.  Yes,  sir;  little  victorias. 

Q.  Well  builtf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  uliance  for  an  expoit  trade  in  carriages? — A. 
The  question  of  freight  would  be  a  rather  uumbersome  thing.  Singa- 
pore would  be  the  nearest  place  to  do  anything  with  carriages;  in 
Hongkong  there  is  no  such  thing.  I  think  there  exist  tliere  six  omni- 
buses which  are  looked  upon  as  very  wonderful,  but  which  are  very 
primitive,  and  which  are  only  used  by  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Keswick,  of 
Jori:lnu,Masoit  &Co.,  Itliinkhasacarriage;  I  have  seen  it  once  or  twice, 
but  it  is  a  heavy  sort  of  thing  which  is  put  away  six  months  at  a  time, 
and  only  brought  out  when  any  big  personage  came  to  Hongkong. 
But  everyone  of  any  importance  resides  more  or  lea-i  up  on  the  I'eak. 
When  I  lived  in  Hongkong  I  lived  tiUU  feet  up,  and  that  was  very  low 
down  indeed, 

Mr.  Fbye: 

Q.  How  did  you  go  up  and  down? — A.  By  the  use  of  coolies.     I  had 
four  coolies,  two  in  fiont  and  two  behind,  and  they  carried  me  in  a  sort 
of  car  swung  on  poles. 
Mr.  Keid: 

Q.  Can  you  give  tlie  cost  of  those  carriages! — A.  You  can  get  a 
nicely  built  carriage  for  $350  Mexican. 

Q.  A  victoria? — A.  Yea.  sir.  Something  might  be  done  with  horses 
in  yingapoi'C. 

Mr,  Fryb: 

Q.  Do  they  breed  horses  very  largely! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Tiicy  are 
ponies,  as  we  call  them  in  England,  Tiiey  do  not  come  above  14  hands, 
but  they  are  very  sturdy  little  tilings,  and  a  splendid  race  of  animals, 
very  useful  indeed,  quite  docile,  of  great  endurance.  The  China  pony 
is  a  very  cantaukeioua,  bad-tempered  imimal,  but  the  Manila  pony  is 
of  very  good  ieinper. 

Q.  Large  enough  for  cavalry? — A.  Oh,  yes.  And  there  is  a  great 
Sold  there  for  breeding  horses.  Heretofore  the  people  have  not  liked 
to  go  on  breeding,  because  aa  soon  as  any  official  knows  that  yon  have 
a  good  pony  be  will  come  down  on  you.  He  will  meet  you  on  the 
highway,  and  if  he  sees  yon  with  a  good  pony  he  will  want  to  know  if 
you  have  a  license  to  have  the  pony,  and  if  you  cannot  satisfy  him  he 
will  take  your  pony  away,  iliglii  on  the  highroad,  hke  a  highwayman. 
The  Spaniards  would  almost  compel  you  to  carry  every  kind  of  docu- 
ment in  your  waistcoat  pocket;  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Q.  What  is  that  island  directly  south  of  Luzon? — A.  Mindora. 

Q.  That  is  the  island  on  which  you  say  the  Sjianiards  do  not  allow 
anyone  to  do  anything! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  great  mystery  why. 

Q.  A  good  harbor  on  the  island? — A.  Ifo,  sir;  very  open. 
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Mr.  Ghat: 

Q.  What  about  theearthqaakest — A.  In  tbis  emitnry  the  greatest 
of  the  eai  tliqnakes  which  may  be  considered  of  vejy  gi eat  importance 
was  tbat  in  the  year  1863,  when,  amongst  other  ilaniage  done,  the 
whole  of  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  came  off  and  the  biiikling  collapsed, 
and  it  is  estimated  2,UUU  people  were  killL'd.  It  shook  down  aiso  the 
Govenior-Gciieral's  residence  in  the  same  sijnare  where  the  cathedral 
was  situated.  It  shattered  it  to  pieces.  That  was  in  I8ti3,  and  two 
years  a{;;x>  only  Chey  started  to  rebuild  this  oSicial  |>alnce.  Since  1863 
the  Oovernor-tteneral  has  resided  outside  of  Munila,  in  a  place  called 
Malacanan. 

Q.  Have  there  beea  any  earthquakes  since? — A,  In  1880  tliere  was  a 
serious  earthquake,  seventeen  years  after,  and  a  great  deal  of  damage 
was  done,  and  all  the  people  very  much  suared.  All  the  foreigners 
escaped  to  the  ships  in  the  bay.  Very  serious  damage  was  done, 
although  there  was  but  little  loss  of  life.  In  lisSU  there  was  a  cholera 
epidemic,  which  was  a  very  laio  thing,  and  1  suppose  2(1  Kuiopeans  died 
and  about  4l),00U  natives,  and  a  typhoon  came  after  the  epidemic,  and 
the  whole  thing  vanished  in  twenty  four  hours. 

Q.  What  did  the  typhoon  do! — A.  Carried  ofi'  the  roofs  of  50  or  60 
houst's.  Some  of  the  corrugated  iron  work  from  the  roofs  was  carried 
oil'  into  the  streets,  and  a  number  of  Ohinameu  risked  their  lives  to  get 
it,  and  one  had  his  head  cut  off. 

Q.  Are  they  frequentf — A.  There  are  more  or  less  every  year,  but 
they  are  not  so  serious.  Once  every  six  or  seven  years  tlieie  is  one 
rather  serious,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  uf  loss  in  schooners  and 
sailing  vessels  and  the  interisland  carrying  trade 

Q.  There  are  volcanoes  there! — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  volcanoes 
are  in  erui)tion  tliey  know  there  is  do  dunger.  In  this  lake  near 
Manila^  known  as  the  Laguna  del  Bayo,  there  is  a  very  pretty  and 
famous  volcano  known  as  the  one  of  Taal,  which  was  in  ein|iIiori  when 
I  last  heard  from  Manila.  There  is  a  business  to  be  done  there — the 
export  of  sulphur.  At  one  time  it  was  permitted,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Government  expressly  prohibited  it.  There  is  another  volcano 
there  which  is  very  famous,  and  one  of  the  linest  things  to  be  seen, 
with  the  most  perfect  cone  to  be  seen.  In  nature  it  is  like  an  enormous 
limpet  shell,  and  the  most  perfect,  on  the  clean  cut  style,  and  that  is 
the  volcano  of  Mayon,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in 
the  province  of  Albay.  That  is  a  very  fine  volcano;  a  grand  si^ht  to 
see  it  at  night.  Of  course  the  whole  island  is  supposed  to  be  volcanic 
origin,  and  when  the  volcanoes  are  in  eruption  you  know  there  is  no 
danger;  you  know  that  there  will  be  no  earthquakes,  and  they  do  uo 
damage.  Of  course  some  of  the  natives  are  stu|iid  enough  to  live  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  occasionally  get  killeii, 

Q.  When  is  the  rainy  season! — A.  The  middle  six  months  of  the 
year;  the  first  three  months  and  the  last  three  months  is  the  diy 
season. 

Q.  From  April  to  OctoberU — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  season! — A.  Tes,  sir;  drenching 
rains  come,  frightful  downpours  sometimes,  but  everything  dries  so 
quickly, 

Q,  How  in  the  other  six  months,  from  October  to  April  1 — A.  Out  of 
those  six  months,  four  mouths  absolutely  not  a  drop;  approaching  it, 
it  shades  off; 

Q,  Pleasant  months! — A.  Delightful.  I  would  not  choose  any  other 
plaee  to  live  in  the  mouth  ot  December,    Anywhere  in  the  islands  is 
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eimplydelicioos;  a  moat  wonrterfu]  climate;  altogether  it  is  very  agree 
able  living,  a  very  pretty  place. 
The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  island  of  Lnzon  were  taken,  and  we  slionld 
Lave  a  stipulation  for  free  trade,  for  free  iiitercoarse  between  the  islands, 
and  that  iSpain  shall  never  alienate  any  of  the  islands  to  any  other 
power,  what  have  yon  left  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  any  of  ihe  other 
islands,  what  is  left  to  Spain,  practically,  in  the  islands  not  taken  I — A. 
Their  honor. 

Q.  Then,  you  have,  practically,  the  islands  deserted  and  no  right  to 
change  the  ownership! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  take  the  entire 
property  and  be  done  with  it? — A.  By  taking  the  whole  of  tlie  islands, 
it  would  be  a  favor  to  Europe  by  setting  asiiie  all  chance  of  rivalry. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  it  would  be  much  of  a  Imrden  ? — A.  So, 
sir;  only  a  little  more  expense  of  adniiuistratiou,  whii^h  1  think  would 
be  covered  by  the  islands  themselves. 
Mr.  Kbid: 

Q,  Do  you  have  any  doubt  that,  with  a  judicious  adminiwtriitimi  ot 
the  revenues  of  the  islands,  those  revenues  would  be  suilicieut  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  islands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  be  sufflcieut? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  able  to  recrnit  a  sufficient  number  of 
native  soldiers  to  form  a  garrison  of  sufficient  defense!— A,  I  am  in 
doubt  about  the  island  of  Mindimao.  It  is  a  large  island,  and  you  could 
not  think  of  recrnitiug  any  Mussulmans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  could  recruit,  exclusive  of  MiTid;inao,  enough 
native  soldiers  to  maintain  and  defend  our  sovereignty  over  tiie  whole 
group! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr,  Feye  : 

Q.  I  understand  Spain  has  not  much  to  do  with  that  lower  iwlaud  of 
Miudanao?-A.  Oh,  no. 
The  Chairman: 

Q,  What  wonid  be  the  effect — suppose  we  keep  Luzon — if  Spain 
should  find  it  too  espensive  to  undertake  to  maintain  her  swiiy  and 
sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  the  islands,  of  the  establishment  of  some 
other  power  there? — A.  i  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  out 
the  Germans. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Because  (Jermany  is  jnst  now  Great  Britain's  very 
strong  com])etttor  iti  trade,  Jind  I  think  in  the  next  generation  will  be 
the  same  with  Arnerit^.  Perhaps  it  would  be  all  right  with  this  gen- 
eratiou,  or  for  twenty-five  years,  but  I  think  Ovrniany  is,  with  the  next 
generation,  destined  to  be  the  great  competitoi'. 
Mr.  Ghat  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  any  government,  with  Christian  civilization  and 
better  government,  would  be  better  than  Hpain? — A.  I  am  looking  at 
the  material 

Q.  The  material  comes  with  that;  if  yon  are  looking  at  mere  trade 
rivalry,  that  is  another  thing. — A.  1  do  not  think  Germany  has  shown 
that  she  is  capable  of  goveruiug. 

TheCHAIBMAN: 
Q.  Your  idea,  in  short,  is  this:  You  would  prevent  the  alienation  oi 
the  rest  of  the  group  because,  peradveuture,  Spain  might  alienate  to 
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Germany  T- -A.  Tes,  sir.  As  to  France,  I  always  regard  France  as  like 
taking  a  map,  and  it  is  practically  blotted  out  commercially.  It  pre- 
vents others  coming  in,  but  tliere  ia  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  it.  Meta- 
phorically siieaklng,  it  is  simply  blotting  out  that  porlion  of  the  map. 
France  does  not  develop  anything;  there  ia  no  development  of  any 
kiud,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  Franco  in  competition  of 
any  kind,  now  or  in  the  future,  that  I  can  see.  May  I  m:ike  an  obser- 
vationt  The  name  of  Japan  has  been  brought  np.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  out  of  the  question,  becanse  it  is  a  pagan  nation.  The  natives 
have  been  brought  up  as  Christians,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  opiiosed 
to  the  popular  opinion  in  Eurooe,  and  in  America,  I  should  think. 
That  escluiies  Japan,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Fbye: 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  Japan  wiil  improve  in  that  direction  an  ^'m  has 
in  others? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COMMANDER  R.  B.  BRADFORD,  0.  S.  N.,  OCTOBER 
14,  1898,  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  PEACE  COMMISSION  AT 
PARIS. 


Examination  by  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  you  pJease  state  your  name,  reBidence,  and  position  in  the 
United  States  Navy? — A.  R.  B.  Bi'adford,  commander,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  Bnreau  of  Equipment,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Q.  How  long:  have  you  lieen  in  the  naval  sendee  of  the  United 
States?— A,  Since  1861. 

Q.  State  briefly  in  what  positions  and  capacities. — A.  I  have  per- 
formed service  in  all  the  subordinate  grades  of  the  Navy,  including 
command  afloat  and  at  various  stations  on  shore. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  duties  have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
group  of  islands  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  I  have  visited 
Manila  on  three  different  occasions.  I  have  never  visited  any  of  the 
islands  other  than  Luzon,  except  the  coast  along  their  shores. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  Manila? — A.  I  was  there  first  in  1867,  again 
in  1868,  and  again  in  1S69;  not  since. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  recently  to  investigate  the  situation 
on  these  islands? — A.  During  the  past  two  months  I  have  made  a  study 
of  the  islands  and  their  value  as  colonies  of  tie  United  States. 

Q.  State  briefly  what  sources  of  information,  other  than  your  own 
visits  there,  you  have  had  access  to  and  had  occasion  to  examine. — A. 
All  the  publications  on  the  subject  I  could  find,  particularly  those 
bearing  on  maritime  and  naval  matters,  coal  to  be  found,  and  harbors 
suitable  for  coaling  and  naval  stations,  and  as  bases  for  naval  opera- 
tions. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  islands  or  places  in  your  judgment  are  suited 
for  naval  bases,  harbors,  etc.? — A.  I  think  the  entire  group  would  be 
a  very  valuable  acquisition  for  naval  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
group  ia  composed  of  over  400  islands,  excluding  rocks  and  islands 
not  inhabited.  These  islands  are  so  crowded  together  that  anyone 
would  in  lime  of  war  require  a  large  force  for  its  defense,  if  the  neigh- 
boring islands  were  in  possession  of  an  enemy.  It  would  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  defend  the  entire  group  undersuchcircnmstances  than  a  single 
island.  In  case  a  division  of  the  islands  is  mjide,  those,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  most  value  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  are  Luzon,  Mindoro, 
the  Calamianes  group,  Palawan,  and  Balabac.  These  command  all 
the  entrances  to  the  China  Sea  from  the  north  eniof  Luzon  to  Borneo. 
The  best  harbors  for  coaling  stations  are  the  following,  mentioned  in 
order  of  their  relative  importance  so  far  as  known: 

1.  Manila,  or  Cavite,  island  of  Luzon,  latitude  14°  29'  north,  longi- 
tude 120°  55'  east;  Subig  Bay,  island  of  Luzon,  latitude  14°  46'  north, 
longitude  120°  13'  east,  might  be  taken  as  an  alternative. 
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3.  Iloilo,  island  of  I'anay,  latitude  10°  42'  north,  longitude  122"  35' 
east. 

i.  Cebu,  island  of  Cebu,  latitude  10°  18'  north,  longitude  123°  54' 
east. 

5.  Pollok(orPolak),  island  of  Mindanao,  latitud67°21'north  longi- 
tude 124°  13'  east. 

There  are  many  harbors  in  the  Philippine  group.  Some  of  them, 
upon  examination  and  survey,  might  prove  more  valuable  than  some 
of  those  mentioned  above.  Itshould  be  borne  in  mind  that  portions 
of  the  group  are  not  weil  surveyed.  There  are  almost  numberless 
anchorages  sufficiently  sheltered  for  the  transfer  of  coal  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  coal  is  found  in  almost  all  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  Its  presence  in  the  islands  of  Negros 
and  Cebu  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Considerable  tjuaiilities 
have  been  mined  in  Cebu,  and  coal  mining  there  only  ceased  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  the  latter  rendering  it  unprofita- 
ble. The  German  naval  commander  in  chief  reported  to  his  Govern- 
ment during  the  present  year  that  the  Cebu  coal  was  of  good  quality. 
The  Loudon  Board  of  Trade  Jouma!  for  May,  1898,  states  that  the 
Cebu  coal  is  superior  to  the  Japanese  coal  and  slightly  inferior  to  the 
Austi'alian.  Coal  is  found  in  the  northern  and  southei'n  parts  of  Lu- 
zon; also  in  Masbate  and  Batan.  It  is  thought  to  exist  in  Samar  and 
Mindanao.  A  few  years  ago  the  American  ship  Biclmrd  Parsons  was 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro.  Her  master.  Captain  Joy,  of 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  was  obliged  to  cross  the  island  with  his  crew  to  ob- 
tain passage  to  Manila.  While  doing  so  he  discovered  immense  out- 
croppings  of  coal  in  the  interior  mountainous  regions  of  the  island. 
The  Spanish  Government,  upon  learning  of  this  diseoveiy,  confiscated 
the  lands,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  toward  developing  this  great 
discovery.  The  coal  mines  of  the  island  of  Batan,  near  the  Straits  of 
San  Bernardino,  are  now  being  worked  by  Messrs.  Gil  Hermanoa,  of 
the  island  of  Catanduans.  The  island  of  Palawan,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  and  similarity  to  Noith  Borneo,  where  large  amounts  of 
coal  are  found,  probably  contains  coal. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  this  information  that  there  is  coal  in  these 
various  islands? — A.  From  data  compiled  in  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  coal,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  on  the  range  and 
midway  between  the  great  coal- producing  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Borneo.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  coal  to  be  found  in  this 
group. 

Mr.  GkaT; 

Q.  Formosa  to  the  north  and  Borneo  to  the  south? — A.  Yes.  The 
geological  characteristics  of  the  Philippine  Islands  also  indicate  the 
presence  of  coal.  I  do  not  think  that  any  positive  statements  can  be 
made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  these  islands  until  shafts  are 
sunk  and  a  thorough  investigation  made  below  the  surface  croppings. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  it  is  used  at  present  by  coasting  steamers, 
sometimes  by  itself  alone  and  sometimes  by  mixing  it  with  a  better 
quality,  such  as  Cardiff. 

Not  ail  the  coal  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  however,  is  mined 
there,  considerable  amounts)  being  imported.     Coal  is  mined  in  quan- 
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titles  in  the  north  end  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  British  island  of 
Labtian.  The  latter  is  of  a  good  quality  and  supplied  for  steaming 
purposes  to  British  men-of-war  and  mail  steamers.  It  is  sold  for 
about  14.50  a  ton.  This  coaling  station  has  recently  been  established 
and  is  becoming  important.  I  think  we  may  believe,  judging  from 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  that  good  coal  will  eventually  be  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  may  mention  that  all  of  the  important 
coal  deposits  of  the  world,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Philippines,  are  in  the  possession  of  either 
the  United  States,  Great  Bi-itain,  or  Japan.  While  on  the  subject  of 
coal,  I  desire  to  add  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  supply  coal  for  naval  puri)0ses.  As  the 
chief  of  that  bureau,  I  have  been  much  impressed  during  the  recent 
war  with  the  necessity  of  acquiring  coaling  stations  all  over  the  world. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  arguments  are  necessary  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  the  commission,  but  I  will  say  that  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  " 
not  been  treated  from  the  first  as  American  territory,  so  far  as  using 
them  as  a  coaling  station  is  concerned,  the  operations  undertaken  at 
Manila  would  not  have  been  successful. 

The  necessity  for  coal  at  Hon{)lulu  was  foreseen  and  a  large  amount 
collected  there.  The  first  three  squadrons  of  troop  ships  en  route  to 
Manila  were  supplied  with  coal  from  that  in  store  for  the  Navy. 
There  was  no  other  coal  at  Honolulu.  Admiral  Dewey,  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared,  was,  of  course,  without  a  base  of  supplies,  without  coal, 
and  without  even  a  harbor  of  refuge.  He  had  been  authorized,  before 
war  was  declared,  to  purchase  two  lai^e  steamers  and  to  fill  them 
with  coal,  lie  took  these  with  him  to  Manila.  Had  he  been  defeated, 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  Asiatic  station.  With  the 
coal  in  the  two  steamers,  had  they  remained  in  his  possession,  he 
probably  could  have  reached  Hawaii,  but  not  San  Francisco.  I  am 
positive,  if  this  country  is  to  possess  any  colonies,  however  insignifi- 
cant, in  the  vicinity  of  the  China  Sea,  that  coaling  stations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  Pacific  along  the  route  of  communication  from 
our  coast. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Ladrone  Islands 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Ladrone  group  of  islands  run  north  and  south,  and  therefore  practi- 
cally afford  but  one  port  of  call  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines; 
in  fact,  there  is  but  one  harbor  in  this  group,  San  Luis  d'Apra,  on  the 
island  of  Guam,  which  is  of  much  value.  The  Caroline  Islands, 
including  the  Pelews,  running  east  and  west,  and  covering  a  distance 
of  about  2,000  miles,  are  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  direct  route  to 
the  Philippines.  They  possess  many  excellent  harbors  which  will 
serve  admirably  as  coaling  stations  and  harbors  of  refuge.  In  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  they  would  offer  a  serious  menace  to  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Philippines.  It  so 
happens  that  the  extreme  eastern  and  the  extreme  western  islands 
of  the  Caroline  group  possess  excellent  harbors. 

Q.  Will  you  name  those  islands? — A.  The  extreme  eastern  island  is 
Ualan  or  Kusaie,  and  Tap  is  the  extreme  western,  not  counting  the 
Pelew  group.  Between  these  is  the  important  island  of  Ponapi, 
already  recognized  as  a  valuable  port  of  call.  The  Pelew  group  is 
sometimes  considered  as  part  of  the  Carolines. 

Q.  How  far  are  the  Carolines  from  the  Ladrones,  as  to  their  relative 
position? — A.  There  [indicating  on  a  chart]  are  the  Carolines;  here 
the  Ladrones.     The  latter  run  north  and  south;  the  Carolines  east 
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and  west.     Her©  are  the  Marshall  Islands,  under  G€rnian  control, 

directly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Carolines.  They  are  not  so  impoi't  ant 
as  the  Carolines,  because  their  harbors  are  not  so  good.  'I'he  Mar- 
shall Islands  are  almost  wholly  of  coral  formation  and  afford  but  little 
vegetation. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  are  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  West  of  the  Ladrones. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  North  of  the  equator? — A.  Yes.  The  Philippines  extend  from 
latitude  4°  45'  north  to  latitude  21°  30'  north. 

Q.  Have  you  a  map  showing  the  American  and  Asiatic  shores, 
both? — A.  Yes;  here  it  is.     There  are  the  Ladrones;  here  the  Caro- 
lines; there  the  Marshalls;  here  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  there 
are  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  How  far  north  of  the  Ladrones  are  the  Carolines? — A.  The  Caro- 
lines are  south  of  the  Ladrones. 

Q.  Just  turn  the  question  round. — A.  The  island  of  Guam,  the 
extreme  southernmost  of  the  Ladrones,  is  almost  directly  north  of  the 
island  of  Wolea  of  the  Caroline  group  and  a  httle  less  than  300  miles 
from  it.  Wolea  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  inhabited.  Guam  is  in  lati- 
tude 13°  15'  north,  and  the  Northern  Carolines  aj'e  between  latitude 
9°  north  and  latitude  10"  north. 
The  Chairman: 

Q,  Then,  if  we  understand  you,  you  do  not  think  the  island  in  the 
Ladrones,  assuming  it  to  be  Guam,  the  southern  island,  is  suilicieiit 
for  a  coaling  station  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines? — A.  I  do 
not.  Guam  has  the  advantage  of  being  farther  north,  and  therefore 
more  on  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines  than  the  Caro- 
lines, but  it  has  not  a  very  good  harbor. 

Q.  It  is  more  in  the  direct  line  from  the  Hawaiian  group  to  the 
Philippines  than  any  one  of  the  Carolines? — A.  Yes;  it  has  that 
advantage. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  to  go  from  the  Ladrones  to  the  Cai-olines, 
on  the  way  to  the  Philippines,  would  you?— A.  No;  I  should  not. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  disadvantage  in  not  having  one  or  more  of  the 
-  Carolines,  from  our  point  of  view? — A.  The  Carolines  possess  better 
harbors;  they  are  on  several  highways  of  commerce;  they  are  uncom- 
fortably near  the  Ladrones,  and  they  extend  east  and  west  along  the 
route  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  China  Sea  nearly  2,000  miles, 
affording  numerous  coaling  stations  and  harbors  of  refuge. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  hands  of  another  nation  they  would  be  trouble- 
some or  disagreeable? — A.  They  might  be.  Here  are  the  Pelewa  [indi- 
cating on  a  chart]  about  600  miles  from  the  Philippines.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Pelews,  Carolines,  and  Ladrones  should  all  be 
acquired  if  we  are  to  possess  any  territory  near  the  China  Sea. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  If  the  United  States  could  have  one  of  the  Carolines,  which  one 
would  yon  designate  as  the  one  best  suited  for  our  purposes? — A. 
Pouapi. 
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Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  It  is  about  300  miles  west  of  U  ilan,  in  lati- 
tude 7°  north  and  longitude  158°  20'  east. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  It  is  the  largest,  is  it  not?— A.  No;  not  the  largest,  but  it  has 
some  very  good  harbors,  is  high  and  well  watered  and  well  wooded. 
Ualan,  or  Kusaie,  the  headquartera  of  the  Aniencan  missions,  has  also 
good  harbora,  and  is  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  Ponapi.  Yap,  the 
extreme  western  island,  excepting  the  Pelews,  has  good  harbors,  and 
is  valuable.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  western  Carolines. 
Ponapi  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  eastern  Carolines.  Trnk 
Islands  are  the  largest  group  of  the  Carolines  and  the  moat  densely 
populated.  This  small  group  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Yap  is  more  in  the  line  of  travel  to  the  Philippines  than  any  of 
the  othera  of  these  islands? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  only 
on  the  route  between  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  North  China  Sea.  Here 
is  a  chart  showing  tlie  usual  routes  of  full-powered  steamers.  Upon 
examination  it  appears  that  Ponapi  is  more  directly  on  the  commercial 
routes  traversed  by  steamers  tlian  any  island  of  the  Caroline  group. 
Guam  and  Ponapi  are  both  on  the  route  from  the  Samoan  Islands  to 
the  north  end  of  Luzon, 

Q.   We  have  a  place  in  Samoa? — A.  We  hope  to  have  a  coaling 

station  there  soon.     In  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 

we  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Samoan  Islands.     This  is  the  only 

claim  we  have  to  the  vast  territory  known  as  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Is  not  the  great-circle  route  the  shortest  from  the  Pacific  coast 
M  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes.  It  is  6,300  miles  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Philippines  by  the  great-circle  route,  and  7,000  miles  via  Hawaii 
and  Guam. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  We  hold  the  Aleutian  Islands? — A.  Yes.     Unalaska  is  the  best 
coaling  station  there. 
Mr.  FryE: 

Q.  Any  harbor  there? — A.  Yes;  Dutch  Harbor,  a  fairly  good  one. 
The  great  circle-route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  China  Sea  and  its 
neighboring  islands  is  not  often  used,  because  of  fogs  near  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  in  summer  and  heavy  gales  during  the  winter.  The 
regular  trans-Pacific  steamers  avoid  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  these 
reasons.  The  presence  of  fog  also  makes  it  difficult  to  enter  the  har- 
bors of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  This  colored  map  of  the  Paciflc 
islands  is  very  instructive.  The  land  colored  red  and  all  islands 
under  whose  names  a  red  line  is  drawn  beloug  to  Great  Britain;  yel- 
low indicates  German  possessions;  and  blue,  French.  Islands  too 
small  to  color,  belonging  to  Germany  and  France,  have  their  owner- 
ship indicated  by  finely  engraved  names. 

Q.  What  is  the  green? — A.  The  green  islands  are  those  that  were 
independent  when  the  map  was  constructed,  or  over  which  a  joint  pro- 
tectorate is  exercised.  Of  the  former,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  now 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  the  only  example.  Of  the  latter, 
the  Samoan  group,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany;  the  New  Hebrides,  under  the  joint  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  the  Tonga,  or  Friendly, 
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Islands,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
are  examples.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  tliei'e  is  nothing 
in  all  Polynesia  remaining  for  any  nation  to  acquire.  Altliongh  the 
United  States,  by  exploration,  survey  and  discovery,  and  by  the  work 
of  her  mi^ionaries,  has  been  interested  in  these  islands  in  the  past, 
her  only  claims  now  remaining  to  any  is  a  .joint  interest  in  the  Samoan 
group.  England  has  made  herself  mistress  of  the  seas  and  grown 
very  rich  by  her  colonial  enterprise,  and  other  countiies  are  profiting 
by  her  example.  Even  little  Holland  has  colonies  with  30,000,000  of 
inhabiiants  which  yearly  export  products  to  the  value  of  $125,000,000 
to  $150,000,000. 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  one  selection,  Luzon  and  Palawan.  Wliat  other 
propositions  did  you  find  with  regard  to  other  coaling  stations?  Sup- 
pose Luzon  alone,  what  is  the  dilfieulty?— -A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
quite  understand  you.  Tou  mean,  which  is  the  best  coaling  station 
in  the  entire  group? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Manila,  probably,  though  Malampaya  Sound, 
island  of  Palawan,  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  site  for  a  naval 
station. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  the  only  trouble  about  Manila  is  the 
closeness  of  the  neighbors;  that  the  otJier  islands  might  be  in  some 
other  hands? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  harbor  of  Manila,  without  the  i^and 
of  Luzon,  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  taking  Luzon  alone? — A.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  There  are  over 
400  islands  in  the  group,  crowded  together.  A  cannon  shot  can  be 
fired  from  one  to  another  in  many  instances.  To  illustrate,  we  have 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Suppose  we  had  but  one,  and  the  others  were 
possessed  of  excellent  harbors,  coal  mines,  valuable  products,  and 
minerals;  suppose  also  the  others  were  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
rival,  with  a  different  form  of  government  and  not  over  friendly. 
Under  these  circumstance.'^  we  should  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
isolation. 

Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Would  not  you  thereby  build  up  commercial  rivals  all  over  the 
archipelago? — A.  I  should  suppose  so.  I  have  been  speaking  mainly 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  Speaking  from  a  commercial  point,  I 
believe  the  Philippine  Islands  are  capable  of  great  development  and 
valuable  trade.  They  possess  about  8,000,000  inhabitants,  and  are 
rich  in  products.  There  is  not  one  which  does  not  produce  something 
w©  need.  After  Great  Britain  we  are  the  largest  impoi'ters  from 
these  islands.  Their  mineral  wealth  is  unknown,  but  we  do  know 
that  there  are  valuable  minerals  in  these  islands. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view  as  a  naval  expert,  what  is  the  objection 
to  the  division  you  have  indicated  there,  taking  in  Luzon,  Mindoro, 
Palawan,  and  the  islands  between  Mindoro  and  Palawan? — A.  I  think 
it  a  fairly  good  division,  if  a  division  must  be  made.  This  division  is 
much  more  valuable  than  Luzon  alone,  I  do  not  advocate  taking  a 
part,  however. 

Q.  What  is  your  objection  to  taking  that  part? — A.  The  difficulties 
of  defense, which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and  the  fact  that  a  whole 
loaf  is  hotter  than  half  a  loaf. 

Q.  That  is,  if  one  has  a  chance  to  take  more,  he  better  do  it? — A. 
Yes.     Ml  of  these  islands  are  very  valuable. 
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Q.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  would  you  not  be  well  proteetea 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  group? — A.  Only  fairly  ao.  The  straits  and  chan- 
nels between  the  different  islands  are  in  many  cases  very  narrow, 

Q.  If  you  had  the  four  islands,  following  the  red  line  and  lo  the  left 
thereof  as  we  face  the  map? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  not  then  be  fairly  well  separated,  in  anaval  and  inili- 
taryi)oint  of  view,  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  have  a  controlling 
situation  in  that  part  of  the  ocean? — A,  Yes;  fairly  so. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mindoro,  Palawan,  and  Busuanga  are 
sparsely  populated  islands? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  with  relation  to  the  China  Sea,  Palawan  is 
the  best  of  the  islands? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  vessels  can  get  in  there  of  large  draft,  on  the  west 
coast? — A.  The  harbors  of  Palawan? 

Q.  Yes,  sir, — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  doubt. 

Q.  How  many  harbors  on  the  west  coast? — A.  There  are  five  bays 
with  good  anchorages  at  anytime  or  with  any  wind.  There  are  about 
10  otiier  anchorages,  good  with  certain  prevailing  winds  only. 
Steamers  that  can  weigh  and  go  to  sea  in  ease  of  bad  weather  can 
anchor  almost  anywhere  off  the  coast.  The  bottom  is  almost  univer- 
sally mud,  affording  excellent  holding  ground. 

Q.  Name  them  please;  indicate  by  degrees. — A.  The  five  first  men- 
tioned are  as  follows,  commencing  to  the  southward: 

1.  Eran  Bay,  latitude  9°  5'  north,  longitude  117°  38'  east. 

2.  Tebeyu  Bay,  latitude  9°  17'  north,  longitude  117°  58'  east. 

3.  Ulugan  Bay  or  Banog,  latitude  10°  6  north,  longitude  118°  4fJ' 
east. 

4.  Port  Barton,  latitude  10°  29'  north,  longitude  119°  5'  east. 

6.  Malampaya  Sound,  latitude  10°  53'  north,  longitude  119°  23'  east. 

The  last  mentioned  presents  one  of  the  most  valuable  sites  for  a 
naval  station  of  any  harbor  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  it  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  any  nation. 
It  is  19  miles  deep,  with  a  width  of  from  2  to  4  miles.  The  entrance 
is  six-tenthsof  a  mile  wide,  and  between  bold  and  high  headlands.  It 
has  been  aptly  named  "Blockade  Strait."  The  sound  is  divided  into 
parts  of  about  equal  depth.  The  channel  to  the  inner  section  passes 
between  islands  ''ommanding  the  approaches  and  affording  the  most 
perfect  means  of  defense.  Within  is  a  broad  sheet  of  wat^r  fi-om  6 
to  10  fathoms  deep,  affording  excellent  anchorage  and  good  holding 
ground.  On  this  innersound  are  the  Spanish  settlements  Paukal  anil 
Baulae.  The  entire  sound  is  surrounded  by  high  lands,  is  well 
wooded,  and  affords  an  abundance  of  good  water.  It  is  the  best  place 
for  supplies  on  the  western  coast.  The  Malampaya  River  empties 
into  the  inner  sound.  Boats  can  ascend  this  river  2  mile.s,  from  which 
point  a  good  footpath  leads  to  the  eastern  shore,  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
In  this  respect  it  is  like  Ulugan  Bay,  which  is  said  to  be  3  miles  from 
the  eastern  shore,  with  a  good  road  the  entire  distance. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Three  miles  from  the  eastern    shore? — A.    Yes;  one  authority 
gives  it  3,  and  another  5.     The  chart  makes  it  5. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Any  harbor  on  the  eastern  shore? — A.  An  anchorage,  but  not  a 
harbor.  There  is  an  excellent  harbor,  known  as  Port  Royalist,  about 
15  miles  south  of  this  anchorage.  It  has  a  small  arsenal,  a  slip,  and 
a  harbor  Light.  Spanish  gunboats  have  generally  been  stationed 
there. 
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Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  eastern  shore  is  more  approachable  than 
the  western  shore? — A.  Both  shores  are  more  or  less  fringed  with 
shoals,  rocks,  and  islets,  making  navigation  with  the  preseot  charts 
daiigerons  in  places.  These  dangers  generally  extend  farther  to  sea- 
ward on  the  west  shore  than  on  the  east.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
not  well  surveyed,  and  it  is  unjtnown  dangers  that  are  most  feared. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  not  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  what  is  known  as  the  Vizcayas  group,  between 
Lnzon  and  Mindanao? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mindanao  and  the  Zulu  group?— A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  The  possible  division  proposed  would  give  the  TTnited  States  the 
western  part  of  the  group  according  to  your  line.  Can  you  state  how 
that  would  divide  tlie  group  with  reference  to  population?  You  have 
then  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Palawan,  etc. — ^A.  Practically  it  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Luzon,  which,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  is  about 
3,000,000.  Mindoro  has  about  40,000,  the  Calamianes  group  about 
12,000,  and  Palawan  about  15,000. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  the  population  of  Luzon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  that  division  you  would  have  control,  practically,  of  the 
China  Sea  side  of  the  group? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fry: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Germany  is  trying  to  get  Palawan? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  Germany  is  trying  to  get  it? — A.  It  has 
been  so  reported  by  the  press  for  years;  their  cruisers  frequent  the 
islands  and  their  engineers  have  explored  them, 

Q.  How  have  they  been  trying  to  get  it? — A.  By  purchase,  I  pre- 
sume, but  of  this  I  have  no  knowledge. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  Would  that  division  which  you  have  indicated  there  remove 
your  objection  to  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  other  islands  if  iu 
unfriendly  hands? — A.  No,  sir;  the  division  was  made  with  a  view  to 
taking  as  little  as  possible  In  addition  to  Luzon,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  control  of  a  fairly  good  strategic  line  of  outposts. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  the  least  evil,  on  a  division  of  the 
group? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  But  as  not  removing  the  evil,  from  a  military  point  of  view? — 
A.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  Still,  you  recognize  the  point  that  sometimes  yon  have  to  submit 
to  dangerous  neighbors? — A.  Possibly.  I  am  only  advocating  it  be 
avoided,  if  feasible. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  group,  would  you  not  have  Borneo  for  a 
neighbor? — A,  But  north  Borneo  is  English  and  the  balance  Dutch. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  When  you  have  the  option  as  to  whether  you  will  expose  your- 
self to  bad  neighbors  or  not,  do  you  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
abandon  that  option? — A,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  we  would  rid  aursolves  of  the  possiblility  of 
bitd  neighbors  by  keeping  out  of  there  altogeUier? — A,  I  will  answei 
that  question 

Q.  Willyounotansweritdirectly,  first,  please? — A.  Will  you  please 
repeat  it? 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  we  would  not  rid  ourselves  of  bad  neighbors  by 
keeping  out  of  there  altogetlier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  qualify 
that  reply  by  saying  it  is  my  belief,  if  we  are  going  to  be  a  commercial 
or  naval  people,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  coaling  stations 
and  colonies  the  world  over. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  If  we  should  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  Spain  we  would 
have  a  very  bad  neighbor  there? — A.  Most  assuredly. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  more  of  a  military  establishment  will  it  require  to 
ooeupyand  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  entire 
group  tlian  in  the  group  to  the  west  of  the  line  you  have  drawn? — A, 
None,  whatever. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — A.  Uecause  there  ia  an  element  of 
safety  in  possessing  the  entire  group  which  is  not  obtained  by  possess- 
ing only  part  of  it.  There  is  also  an  element  of  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  balance  which  can  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Q.  That  would  also  depend  somewhat,  would  it  not,  on  the  char- 
acter and  submissiveness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands?— A. 
Naturally;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  people  anywhere  in  the 
Philippines  more  difficult  to  civilize  than  the  North  American  Indians. 
We  have  civilized  them.  I  think  the  enterprise  of  our  people  suffi- 
ciently great  to  civilize  and  settle  the  Philippine  Islands  and  make 
them  very  valuable  colonies;  not  only  paying  for  their  government, 
but  providing  a  revenue;  not  immediately,  perhaps,  but  before  long. 
They  are  the  richest  colonies  possessed  by  Spain. 

Q.  That  is  i-ather  an  expression  of  hope  than  any  statement  you 
can  make  from  persona)  knowledge? — A.  Certainly.  I  am  only  giving 
my  opinion,  but  it  is  based  on  the  experience  of  other  eounti'ies.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Great  Britain  has  made  herself  powerful  and  rich 
by  lier  colonial  enterprise.  This  is  reeoj,'nized  by  the  Germans,  by 
the  French,  and  by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  are  now  trying  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  some  success.  If  these 
countries  possess  all  the  island  territory  of  the  world,  their  govern- 
ments will  be  able  to  discriminate  against  the  introduction  of  the 
manufactures  and  against  the  commerce  of  our  country.  This  I 
believe  to  be  their  object, 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q,  Whose  object? — A.  Theobjectof  the  countries  which  are  annex- 
ing the  island  territory  of  the  world  and  dividing  up  the  coast  of 
China. 

Q,  You  will  have  to  except  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  her  policy  is 
developed. — A.  It  is  not  diflcult  for  a  nation  possessing  colonies  to 
discriminate  by  means  of  duties  and  port  charges. 

Q.  The  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  free A.  Her  home  ports  are 

free  to  most  goods,  but  how  about  Canada  and  other  colonies?    Are 
they  free  to  our  goods  'ind  onr  fisherman? 
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The  Chairman: 

Q,  You  answered  the  question  as  to  a  military  eatabliBhinent.  In 
your  judgment,  how  mucli  more  naval  establishraentwould  it  require 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  entire  group  than  in  the  part  to  the 
west? — A.  I  included  both  in  my  answer.  I  inferred  that  you  in- 
cluded both  the  Army  and  Navy  in  your  question,  and  I  had  partiular 
reference  to  both  in  my  reply. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  a  .judgment  as  to  how  large  an 
army  would  have  to  be  maintained? — A.  Only  by  reference  to  the  army 
that  has  been  maintained  by  Spain,  which,  so  far  aa  Europeans  are 
concerned,  has  been  very  small. 

Q.  How  large  a  naval  squadron  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  in 
and  about  there? — A.  The  present  squadron,  the  usual  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron, could  take  care  of  the  Philippines.     Probably  some  small  coaat 
guard  and  revenue  vessels  would  be  required  in  addition. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Would  the  present  naval  squadron  be  adequate  if  we  were  at 
war  with  Germany,  in  regard  to  Luzon? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
that  question,  because  it  would  depend  upon  the  movement  of  German 
ships.  If  they  went  to  the  East,  we  would  have  to  send  more  ships 
there;  if  they  came  to  the  West  Indies,  we  would  have  to  meet 
them  there.  In  considering  such  a  question,  available  coaling  sta- 
tions, both  for  the  Germans  and  ourselves,  are  of  the  first  and  greatest 
importance. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  You  base  your  opinions  upon  the  belief  that  these  islands  will 
readily  submit  to  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  great  expenditure  required  for  either  naval 
or  military  force  to-subdue  the  islands  to  the  United  States? — A.  Some- 
what. I  think  the  islands  can  be  subdued,  if  there  is  any  serious 
trouble,  by  a  blockade.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
thecoastfortheirsuppliesandforamarket.  They  are  a  pleasure-loving 
people,  and  would  not  care  to  submit  long  to  the  inconvenience  of  a 
war  under  these  circumstances.  It  has  been  their  custom  to  produce 
a  few  articles,  such  as  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  the  general  mar- 
ket, and  with  the  proceeds  of  tlieir  sale  to  purcliase  all  necessaiy 
commodities.  They  are  not  a  manufacturing  people,  nor  do  they  pos- 
sess the  means  of  carrying  on  war  any  leng.li  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  commercial  station  in  those  islands  is  much 
more  valuable  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  its  trade  in  China 
and  Japan  and  other  parts  of  that  sea,  than  it  is  with  reference  to  any 
trade  with  the  islands  themselves? — A,  I  think  a  commercial  station 
at  the  Philippines  valuable  for  that  purpose.  How  valuable  depends 
largely  upon  our  influence  in  China.  The  balance  of  trade  there  has 
been  against  us.  Foreign  powers  seem  to  be  at  present  in  control  of 
Chinese  affairs,  and  if  they  are  able  to  discriminate  against  us,  our 
trade  may  not  be  valuable. 

Q,  If  the  United  States  is  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Chinese  trade,  oui 
location  in  Manila  and  Luzon  would  be  very  valuable  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  Very,  indeed. 

Q.  And  probably  much  more  valuable  than  any  interisiand  trade 
would  be? — A.  It  ought  to  be.  It  would  be  fatal  to  profit  if  our  trade 
with  China  was  obliged  to  pass  through  foreign  hands. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  islands; 
T  P 31 
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and  if  so,  will  yon  give  us  fin  estimatej  supposing  they  were  to  be 
acquired  by  purchase? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  none. 

Q.  You  mean  you  could  not  form  any  estimate? — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  could. 

Q.  Yon  might  form  an  estimate,  possibly? — A.  I  can  only  state  that 
which  you  already  iinow,  viz,  the  price  paid  for  Alaska  and  thatasliod 
for  the  Dutch  islands  iu  the  West  Indies. 

Q,  Suppose,  to  .put  it  another  way,  you  were  taking  this  group  of 
islands  as  a  war  indemnity,  could  youformanestimateastohowmiich 
you  were  getting? — A.  It  is  a  subject  I  have  not  studied.  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  asited  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  and  I  should 
prefer  not  to  do  so  until  I  ctm  study  the  question.  I  will  say,  I  think 
them  extremely  valuable,  both  from  a  commercial  and  from  a  militaiy 
point  of  view, 

Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  If  our  Government  onee  thought  Cuba  worth  an  offer  of  $100,- 
000,000,  what  would  you  think  the  Philippine  Archipelago  worth?— A. 
Double  that. 

Mr.  Fkte: 

Q.  Have  you  stated  what,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  done  rela- 
tive to  tlicse  positions  in  the  East  and  in  the  Pacific  from  investiga- 
tions whicli  you  have  made? — A.  I  think  that  the  entire  Philippine 
group  of  islands,  tlie  Carolines,  including  the  Pelows,  and  the 
Ladronea  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  states. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Annexed  by  what  means;  taken  forcibly? — A.  Yes,  primarily; 
and  if  they  can  not  be  fairly  taken,  then  pnrehased.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  CaroltTies  and  Ladrones  are  raei'e  dependencies  of  the 
Philippines,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  latter. 

Q.  Tliat  is,  they  had  the  same  captain-general,  but  different  local 
governors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  HowfararethePhilippinesfromtheCarolines? — A.  ThePelews, 
generally  included  in  the  Caroline  group,  are  about  600  miles  from 
the  Philippines.  Tlie  Caroline  group,  including  the  Pelows,  extends 
about  2,000  miles  east  and  west;  the  Ladrones  about  540  miles  north 
and  south.  Relatively,  the  Carolines  and  Ladrones  form  an  inverted 
T,  It  is  about  180  miles  from  the  westernmost  Caroline  proper  to  the 
Pelews  and  220  miles  from  Yap  to  the  Pelews.  Yap  is  about  750 
miles  from  the  Philippines. 

Q.  How  far  is  Guam  from  Manila? — A.  Guam  is  about  2,575  miles 
from  San  Bernardino  Strait. 

<^.  IIow  far  to  tlie  Carolines?    You  say  about  600  miles A. 

From  Guam  to  the  Carolines? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Guam  is  a  little  less  than  300  miles  north  of  "\Volea, 
one  of  "the  Caroline  group. 

Q.  What  are  tlie  objections,  in  your  judgment,  to  taking  Luzon 
alone,  leaving  off  now  the  three  lower  islands  of  your  western  gi-oup? — 
A.  From  a  military  point  of  view  or  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
or  both? 

Q.  Cover  both  points,  if  you  will, — A.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
would  happen  should  the  Philippine  Islands  be  divided  after  having 
always  been  under  a  single  government.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
trade  and  commerce  would  seek  new  channels,  and  if  Luzon  were 
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detached  from  tlie  other  islands,  Manila  would  no  lonjier  be  the  coin- 
mercifil  coutor  of  the  group.  The  isliinds  of  the  entire  jjroup  are  so 
closely  comiected  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  in  any 
scheme  for  an  ofEensive  or  defensive  war.  There  is  no  possible  isola- 
tion with  Luzon  alone,  nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. Luzon  would  be  open  to  attack  from  almost  every  direction; 
control  over  important  strategic  points  in  its  immediate  vicinity  would 
be  lost;  control  over  contaguous  waters  would  be  lost;  ports  of  refuge 
near  by  wouhl  be  lost;  coal,  teak  and  other  valuable  timber,  and 
hemp  produced  in  the  south  would  be  lost,  and  the  opportunity  to 
intercept  a  possible  enemy  passing  through  various  straits  extending 
from  Luzon  to  Borneo  would  be  sacrificed.  We  wonl<l  also  lose  the 
richest  and  most  productive  islands  of  the  entire  group,  parti  cularly 
with  reference  to  the  hemp-producing  districts. 

Q.  Where  are  they? — A.  In  Samar,  Leyte,  Cebu,  and  Bohol, 

Q.  Is  there  any  good  harbor  near  to  Luzon,  in  the  Vizcaya  group  to 
the  south  of  Luzon? — A.  Yes;  several  in  the  islands  of  Samar,  l^eyte, 
Panay,  and  Masbate.  The  latter,  very  near  to  Luzon,  is  eelebraled 
for  its  good  harbors.  Vesseia  can  anchor  in  many  of  the  sounds 
between  the  islands,  and  I  estimate  there  are  not  less  than  100 
regular  harbors  in  the  group.  Cebu  and  Iloilo  are  the  largest  com- 
mercial harbors  outside  of  Manila. 

Q.  A  considerable  distance  south  of  the  extremity  of  L\izon? — A. 
They  are  about  135  and  160  miles  respectively  from  the  island  of 
Luzon.     The  best  harbor  near  Manila  is  Subig  Bay. 

Q.  On  the  island  of  Luzon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  as  I  fully 
understand  your  question. 

Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  was  looking  for  a  naval  station  and 
base  of  operations,  and  no  more.  What  place  would  be  the  best,  in 
your  judgment,  to  take  in  the  group? — A.  Manila,  probably. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  the  entire  surroundings  in  the  hands  of 
somebody  else? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  selecting  Manila  because  there  is 
already  a  navy-yard  there,  a  slip,  and  other  facilities  for  repairing  and 
building  ships.  There  are  also  skilled  workmen  and  other  labor  in 
abundance.  Manila  being  a  commercial  port,  I  should  expect  a  naval 
station  might  be  maintained  there  without  expense  to  tlie  General 
Govern  ment.  If  a  port  without  trade  or  many  inhabitants  be  selected, 
I  should  expect  a  naval  station  would  be  a  constsmt  and  considerable 
expense  to  the  Government.  In  the  event  of  the  latter  course,  I 
would  recommend  Malampaya  Sound,  island  of  Palawan.  I  do  not 
advocate  taking  any  port  without  at  least  the  island  in  which  it  is  ■ 
located. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  group,  or  the  group  divided,  taking  the  west- 
ern  part  of  your  possible  division,  would  be  self-sustaining? — A.  I 
think  the  entire  group  would. 

Q.  Taking  the  western  group,  do  you  tliink  that  would  be  self- 
sustaining? — A.  It  would  under  present  conditions;  but  should  the 
remaining  islands  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other  power,  able  to 
divert  the  trade  from  Manila,  it  might  not. 

Q.  Manila  might  be  very  much  improved  if  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese trade  of  the  United  States  should  be  developed  with  that  as  a 
base? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  Formosa  is  valuable  to  Japan? — A.  I  do.  I  know  the 
coal  obtained  there  is  of  fair  quality  and  the  products  are  valuable. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  produces  execileut  tea,  and  I  think  the  J 
will  soon  h£'ve  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  there  since  Japan  acquired  it? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  the  Japanese  reports  that  it  costs  more  than 
it  amounts  to,  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives? — A.  The  natives  at 
the  aonth  end  of  Formosa  are  untamed  and  fierce  savages.  The  Jap- 
anese have  mneh  to  contend  with,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  stopping  colonial  progress  on  that  account 
Mr.  FrtE: 

Q.  If  we  should  adopt  your  line  of  demarcation,  what  do  yon  think 
Spain  would  do  with  the  balance  of  those  islands? — A.  Sell  them  to 
Germany. 

Q.  Is  not  Germany  about  as  troublesome  a  neighbor  as  we  could 
get? — A.  The  most  so,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
balance  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Pacific  not  acquired  by  us 
will  go  to  Germany.  Germany  has  long  desired  to  possess  the  Caro- 
1  ines,  and  she  hoisted  her  flag  at  Yap  in  1886.  Our  missionaries  have 
been  in  the  Caroline  Islands  for  fifty  years,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
to  educate  and  civilize  the  natives  there  has  been  done  by  American 
missionaries. 

Q.  They  are  still  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Morning  Star  makes  its  trips? — A.  I  believe  so.  Much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  harbors  of  tiiese  islands  has  been  acquired  from 
her  voyages. 

Q.  That  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  go  to  Ponapo? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  Spanish  have  excluded  the  missionaries  and  their  vessel  from 
the  islands  of  Yap  and  Ponape,  where  the  Spanish  governors  reside. 

Q.  We  have  captured  the  entire  Philippine  Islands,  have  we  not? — 
A.  Practically;  we  have  captured  their  capital, 

Q.  Well,  if  there  had  been  no  armistice  could  we  not  have  taken 
the  whole  group? — A.  Yes,8ir;  Ibelieveso,  withhttlelossorexpense, 

Q.  Would  you,  as  a  naval  officer  and  as  interested  also  in  the 
development  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  be  content,  rea- 
sonably content,  with  the  division  you  made  in  your  red  line? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  I  would.  The  red  lines  were  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  we  should  by  no  means  omit,  rather  than  to  indicate 
what  islands  we  should  annex. 
The  Chairmak: 

Q.  Put  the  question  alitlfle  differently.  We  started  tfl  free  the 
island  of  Cuba,  which,  say,  we  have  accomplished.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  war.  We  hold  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Ladrones  as  an  indemnity  in  lieu  of  money.  The 
only  people  of  the  Philippines  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact 
and  to  whom  we  owe  an  obligation  because  of  supposed  or  actual 
cooperation  or  change  of  their  situation  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  where  the  insurrection  has  been  carried  forward  at 
the  same  time,  at  least  with  our  own  military  operations,  so  that, 
strictly,  our  obligation  of  cooperation  is  limited  to  that  island.  Now, 
if  we  add  to  Porto  Rico,  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  our  possible 
and  even  probable  interest  in  Cuba,  the  islands  from  Luzon  down  to 
Borneo  to  the  west  of  your  line  of  possible  division,  would  you  not 
think  we  had  made  a  pretty  fair,  reasonable,  and  just  settlement  of 
the  matters  growing  out  of  this  war? — A.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view? 

Q.  From  an  international  point  of  view,  as  a  great  and  generous 
nation, — A.  Am  I  to  understand   that  your  question  refers  to  an 
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exchange  of  values  in  connection  with  tlie  cost  of  tf»  war  and  a,  snit- 

able  recompense  therefor? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  take  it  that  way,  if  you  wish. — A.  I  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  I  would  like,  however,  to  add  something,  with  yoar  per- 
mission, in  connection  with  the  Philippines  which  I  think  yoa  have 
omitted.  It  is  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case.  K  we  take  a  portion  of  the 
islands  only,  are  we  not  open  to  the  accusation  of  taking  the  best  and 
leaving  the  poorest?  Have  we  a  moral  right  to  make  a  selection?  We 
have  driven  the  Spanish  Government  out  of  the  Philippines;  there  is 
■o  Spanish  authority  there  now,  or  practically  none.  Are  we  going 
to  take  what  we  want  and  leave  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  anarchy? 
I  believe  we  have  incurred  a  moral  obligation  to  take  all  of  the  islands, 
govera  them,  civilize  the  natives,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  them. 

Another  consideration.  We  were  driven  into  this  war.  A  war 
with  Spain  over  Cuba  has  been  foreseen  for  years.  We  did  not  want 
it,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  against  it,  and  we  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  results.  We  went  into  it  against  our  will,  and  we  made 
as  good  fight  as  we  could.  The  result  is  we  have  practically  taken 
those  islands,  and  we  ought  to  keep  them.     Of  course,  I  am  interested, 

frimarily,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  on  account  of  my  profession. 
drew  those  lines,  and  they  are  original  with  me,  to  preserve  so  far 
as  possible  the  military  advantages  which  we  hjul  won,  fearing  that 
Luzon  alone  would  be  taken.  I  made  commercial  obligations  and 
moral  obligations  entirely  secondaiy,  but  I  recognize  that  they  exist, 
and  so  do  the  people  of  our  country. 

Q.  What  foundation  have  you  for  saying  the  islands  other  than 
the  island  of  Luzon  ai-e  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United 
States? — A.  Simply  because  we  have  captured  the  seat  of  government 
and  practically  all  of  the  Spanish  forces. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Spanish  to  maintain 
their  government  in  the  Vizcayas?— A.  The  greatest  doubt.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  they  are  not  doing  it.  Spain  has  no 
colonial  authority  to-day;  she  has  no  navy;  and  she  is  a  bankrupt 
nation. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  know  of  the  disposition  of  the  natives  beyond 
Luzon? — A.  Only  what  I  read. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  insurrection  is  confined  to  the  island  of 
Luzon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been? — A.  The  Spanish  have  never  had  full  control  of  th* 
southern  islands  of  the  group. 

Q.  No  one  has  ever  had  control  of  Mindanao  and  the  other  islands 
except  the  Mohammedan  natives  there;  they  have  never  submitted  to 
any  civilized  government? — A.  The  Spaniards  have  suppressed  piracy 
in  the  Su!u  Sea. 

Q.  But  the  natives  have  never  submitted  to  the  Spaniards?— A.  No, 
Bii-;  I  believe  not,  outside  of  certain  fortified  towns. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  on  what  you  predicate  your  opinion  of 
oui-  moral  obligation,  after  we  have  done  what  we  think  is  necessary 
to  be  done?— A.  On  the  same  ground  that  we  interfered  in  Cuba.  It 
is  missionary  work  for  some  civilized  nation,  and  a  great  deal  of  sim- 
ilar work  has  been  done  in  Polynesia;  moral  obligations  are  not  con- 
trolled by  distance. 

Q.  Such  cultivation  has  been  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the 
nation,  as  a  rule?— A.  Yes,  probably  a  combination  of  missionary 
work  and  self-interest. 

Q.  It  comes  to  this,  if  I  understand  yon,  that,  looking  at  it  purely 
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as  a  commercial  indemnity,  the  cost  of  the  war  would  be  indemnified 
by  the  portion  of  the  group  indicated  and  what  we  have  taiien  in  the 
West  Indies,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  but  you  think 
tliere  is  a  moral  obligation  on  our  part  to  take  the  rest  of  the  group  as 
well? — A.  Yes;  also  a  commercial  advantage  and  an  increased  mili- 
tary advantage.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I 
think  the  Spanish  islands  west  of  the  red  line  are  as  strong,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  as  the  entire  Philiijpine  group. 
Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  In  reckoning  the  indemnity,  do  you  include  Cuba? — A.  I  did. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  strong  hand 
In  I  he  futui-e  of  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir,  by  all  means.  Self-defense 
reciuires  it. 

y.  If  we  were  not  in  the  Philippines,  were  not  taken  there  by  the 
power  of  war,  and  th(iy  had  a  govermnent  to-day  to  apply  for  annex- 
ation to  the  United  Slates,  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  In  reaching  this  con- 
clusion I  am  much  inJluenced  by  the  recent  action  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Russia  in  China.  It  seems  to  me  ihatthey  are  parcel- 
ing out  the  coast  of  China,  and  we  should  be  in  it,  or  as  near  it  as 
liossibie. 

Q.  Do  you  think  to  be  "  in  it"  in  China  we  need  to  be  all  over  the 
Philippine  Islands':'— A.  Ithink  it  will  heagreatadvantago  to  possess 
all  of  them. 

Q.  We  could  be  "in  it"  in  China  without  being  "in  it"  in  the 
Philippines? — A.  I'crliaps,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how.  If  we 
possess  the  Philippines  we  will  not  be  far  away. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Philippine  group? — 
A.  About  a  thousand  miles. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q,  If  we  were  at  war  with  a  first-class  power,  would  it  require  a 
greater  naval  eatablisliment  to  defend  ourselves  if  we  were  confined 
within  what  had  been  our  limits  up  to  the  present  year,  or  if  we  had 
islands  and  possessions  and  coaling  stations,  such  as  have  been  talked 
about  here  to-day,  all  over  the  Pacific  Ocean? — A.  That  is  a  very 
extensive  question.  Naturally  the  more  territory  a  country  has  to 
defend  thegreater  the  force,  both  naval  and  military,  will  be  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  a  war  with  a  naval  power,  with  coaling  sta- 
tions and  ports  of  refuge  the  world  over,  similar  coaling  stations  and 
ports  of  refuge  outside  of  onr  own  country  then  become,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  source  of  sti'CDgth  rather  than  weakness.  The  necessity  for 
such  stations  has  already  been  referred  to  by  me  while  speaking  of 
the  experience  of  the  war,  which  was  of  short  duration  and  with  a 
weak  power.  If  we  are  going  to  inclose  ourselves  within  a  shell,  like 
a  tui-tie,  and  defend  ourselves  after  the  manner  of  a  turtle,  then  any 
possession  outside  o'  our  own  country  may  be  said  to  be  a  source  of 


Q.  Recurring,  then,  to  the  question  whether  it  would  take  a  larger 
naval  establishment  to  successfully  hold  our  own  in  case  of  a  war 
with  a  flrst-rate  power  if  we  were  in  the  condition  we  were  in  up  to  the 
present  time,  your  answer  would  be  as  we  are  at  present  situated,  it 
would  take  a  less  naval  establishment?— A,  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my 
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Q.  Then  you  think  that  if  we  had  the  Philippines' for  instance — 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  we  have,  whicli  we  had  not  np  to  the  present 
year— it  would  require  a  less  naval  establishment  to  defend  the 
places  where  we  had  placed  our  flag,  7,000  miles  away  from  our  pres- 
ent coast,  than  itwould  to  defend  the  compact  territory  now  known  aa 
the  United  States  of  America? — A.  I  have  answered  that  question 
already  to  the  best  of  my  ability,     I  can  not  call  our  territory  compact. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  Alaslca  it  is,  is  it  not? — A.  Part  of  it  is  on 
the  Atlantic  and  part  on  the  Pacific;  that  is  not  very  compact. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  another  question:  Is  there  any  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  so  large  an  extent  of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  as 
the  United  States? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  exceptional? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  our  advantage? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  within  our  territory,  absolutely  self-sustaining  as  no 
otlier  country  is? — A.  Probably. 

Q.  Therefore,  I  repeat  the  question.  I  do  not  mean  yon  to  under- 
stand that  yon  have  not  given  an  intelligent  answer  to  my  question. 
Still,  I  think  you  have  missed  the  point  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  had  continued  in  the  situation  in  which  we  were  up  to  the  pi-es- 
ent  year,  with  this  compact  territory  of  siieh  vast  extent,  and  with 
our  population  and  resources  sucli  as  they  are,  it  would  not  take,  in 
case  of  a  foreign  war  with  a  naval  power,  a  less  naval  establishment 
than  if  we  had  these  islands  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  extend- 
ing a  thousand  miles,  open  to  attack,  north  and  south?— A.  I  must 
answer  "no." 

Q.  You  answer  that  it  would  take  less  to  defend  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  plus  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would 
like  to  give  my  reasons.  For  tlie  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  war  is  declared  and  that  the  theater  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  China  Sea.  Suppose  we  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  100  ships 
and  no  naval  supply  stations  between  that  coast  and  China.  Now, 
the  point  I  make  is,  that  we  would  be  better  off  and  more  iwwerful 
with  a  chain  of  naval-supply  stations  stretching  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  China  and  50  ships,  or  one-half  the  force  under  the  conditions  first 
mentioned.  Few  i-ealize  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  sails  and  muzzle- loading  guns.  With  the  rapid- 
firing  guns  of  to-day  the  entire  supply  of  ammunition  may  be  expended 
in  a  few  hours.  Ships  are  helpless  without  coal.  We  must  be  able 
to  follow  the  enemy  with  our  ships  the  world  over,  as  Nelson  did. 

Q.  Have  not  they  to  go  with  us? — A.  That  depends  upon  whether 
they  desire  to  act  on  the  offensive  or  defensive. 

Q.  Will  they  not  go  where  we  are,  to  the  most  vulnerable  point? — 
A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Would  not  they  consider  a  point  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  7,000 
miles  away  from  our  home  territory,  more  vulnerable  than  any  point 
on  our  coast? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  of  its  small  value.  What  is  the  value 
of  all  the  Philiitpine  Islands  compared  with  that  of  New  York? 

Q.  Would  not  we  be  bound  to  defend  our  flag  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  it  require  a  larger  establishment? — A.  Possibly, 
We  certainly  want  a  larger  one  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Would  we  not  possibly  require  a  larger  establishment? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  An  increase  of  colonies,  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  Navy 
naturally  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Q.  I  presume  that  we  will  act  on  the  defensive  Duly? — A.  I  hope 
not. 

Q.  We  would  not  be  weakened  by  hiving  these  far  places  to 
defend? — A.  Naval  warfare  can  not  now  be  carried  on  witho  it  coaling 
stations. 

Q.  Would  it  not  require  more  to  defend  Manila  and  Hawaii  and 
Cuba? — A.  We  must  always  take  the  disadvantages  with  the  advan- 
tages. 

Q.  AVe  would  require  a  larger  naval  establishment  than  if  we  had 
not  those  places  to  defend?— A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  Now,  Commander,  as  you  said  something  about  the  moral  point 
of  view,  yon  consider  that  we  have  a  moral  duty,  unless  I  misunder- 
stood you,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  group? — A.  That  is 
quite  correct. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  would  recognize  that  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
moral  obligation  is  an  adherence  to  declarations  which,  from  a  national 
standpoint,  amount  to  premises,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes,  air;  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Good  morals  require  adherence? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Having  undertaken  a  war  with  a  specific  declaration  that  it  was 
undertaken  with  an  utter  absence  of  intention  to  acquire  ten-itory, 
with  a  definite  object  defined  and  declared,  and  having  accomplished 
that  object  so  defined  and  declared,  would  not  you  believe  there  ia 
some  moral  obligation  to  adhere  to  that  declaration? — A.  Nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  a  right  to  change  their  minds. 

Q.  Having  made  in  the  present  war  just  such  a  declaration  as  I 
have  described,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  that  war,  carried  it  on  as 
a  civilized  nation  is  entitled  to  carry  it  on,  by  striking  the  enemy 
wherever  we  can  find  him,  we  struck  Spain  in  her  territory  in  the 
Philippines,  did  we  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  war  having  been  accomplished,  and  the  declared  end 
in  \i6W  achieved,  are  we  not  pledged  morally  by  the  declaration  we 
have  made  to  content  ourselves  with  that  achieved  object  and  to 
relinquish  that  territory  we  occupied  merely  as  an  act  of  war?  If,  for 
instance,  we  might  have  attacked  and  seized  as  an  act  of  war  the  city 
of  Barcelona  on  the  peninsula,  would  we  not,  when  we  achieved  the 
object  of  the  war,  in  morality  have  been  bound  by  the  position  we  took 
at  the  outset  to  abandon  Barcelona? — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  the  rules  of 
war. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rules  of  morality  now? — A.  Nor  by  the  rules 
of  morality  either.  We  had  a  right  to  take  it,  and  it  is  not  immoral 
to  keep  what  is  our  own.  Besides,  even  when  a  contract  is  broken, 
the  law,  founded  on  justice  and  morality,  requires  a  loss  by  one  party 
to  be  shown,  before  damages  can  be  awarded.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Spain  relaxed  her  efforts  to  defeat  us  on  account  of  the  declaration 
you  have  referred  to.  Spain,  by  her  oppression  and  misrule  has  lost 
most  of  the  vast  colonial  territory  she  once  possessed.  History  has 
applauded  those  who  brought  about  the  separation  and  inscribed 
their  names  among  the  benefactors  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Frye: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  in  that  line.  Suppose  the 
United  States  in  the  progress  of  that  war  found  the  leader  of  the 
present  Philippine  rebellion  an  exile  from  his  country  in  Hongkong 
and  sent  for  him  and  brought  him  to  the  islands  in  an  American  ship, 
and  then  furnished  him  4,000  or  5,000  stands  of  arms,  &nd  allowed 
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Mm  to  purchase  as  many  more  stands  of  arms  in  Hont^kong,  and 
accepted  his  aid  in  conquering  Luzon,  what  liind  of  a  nation,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  we  would  appear  to  be  to  surrender  Aguinaldo  and 
his  insurgents  to  Spain  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  please?— A.  We 
become  responsible  for  everything  he  has  done,  he  is  our  ally,  and 
we  are  bound  to  protect  him. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Supxiose  that  cooperation,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  was  limited 
to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  the  insurrection  of  the  Tagalos,  a  separate 
class  of  people  inhabiting  the  other  islands,  existed,  and  we  bound 
the  United  States  in  the  forum  of  morals  not  to  leave  those  people 
and  not  to  leave  a  condition  of  warfare  and  chaos  on  that  island,  if 
we  take  that  island,  compose  everybody  on  that  island,  great  and 
small,  and  protect  them — does  not  that  discharge  tlie  mora!  obligation 
to  the  people  we  have  had  as  so-called  allies? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.) — A.  No;  forthisreason:  During  the  course 
of  onr  naval  operations  at  Manila,  we  destroyed  or  rendered  useless 
all  forces  subject  to  the  control  of  the  representative  of  Spain  at  the 
capital  of  the  islands.  The  power  of  Spain  having  become  largely 
paralyzed,  the  native  people  of  the  southern  islands  have  been  enabled 
to  practically  take  charge.  We,  therefore,  are  responsible,  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  amount  of  power  in  Spanish  hands 
before  being  attacked  by  ns,  for  what  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
southern  islands  and  what  is  taking  place  there  now, 

Q.  We  have  simply  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  sonthem  islands  in 
a  better  condition,  so  far  as  overcoming  the  objectionable  power  of 
Spain  is  concerned,  than  they  were  before;  is  not  that  true? — A.  Pos- 
sibly, if  they  succeed.  But  there  are  interests  in  southern  islands 
aflfeeting  civilized  people  of  different  nationalities  which  have  suffered. 
Again,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  native  government  is  better  than  the 
Spanish  Government  was. 

Q.  There  you  are  getting  outside  of  the  moral  obligation  to  relieve 
them  from  an  oppressive  power. — A.  I  intended  to  confine  myself  to 
the  indirect  results  of  our  action  at  Manila. 
Mr.  Davis: 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  so-called  moral  question  at  all  impairs  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war, 
whether  in  money  or  territory? — A.  I  do  not.  Judging  from  the  prac- 
tice of  all  nations  for  the  last  hundred  years,  indemnity  for  the  cost 
of  war  seems  to  be  the  first  point  to  be  considered  by  a  successful 
belligerent. 

Mr.  Reid: 

Q.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  relates  to  the  point  of  its  being 
easier  or  more  difBcult  to  defend  the  coast  of  the  United  States  when 
we  had  some  outlying  possessions.  Id  the  late  war,  suppose  Admii-al 
Dewey  had  been  defeated  in  the  harbor  of  Manila,  instead  of  being 
successful,  and  suppose  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  as  powerful  as  we 
believed  the  Spanish  fleet  to  be,  and  had  been  capable  of  ravaging 
our  coasts  on  the  Pacificif  we  were  not  ready  todefend  them,  would  we 
have  been  then  in  a  better  position  to  defend  the  Pacific  coast  against 
that  triumphant  fleet  with  or  without  the  Hawaiian  Islands? — A, 
Incalculably  better  off  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  form  a 
salient  point  which  no  foi'ce  couiiug  from  the  westward  can  afford  to 
pass  without  first  reducing. 
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m-.  Gray: 

Q.  It  would  tfike  more  ships  to  defend  the  Paeiiie  coast  with  them 
thiiii  it  would  without  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  A  fleet  would 
be  stationed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

Q.  And  leave  your  coast  unprotected? — A,  No,  sir;  the  coast  would 
not  be  unpratected.  That  duty  would  be  performed  by  harbor  defense 
ships,  toi'pcdo  vessels,  submarine  mines,  and  batteries. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  to  defend  the  coast  with  torpedo  boats? — 
A.  They  would  form  an  important  element  in  its  defense. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  detach  some  of  the  ships  to  go  to  Hawaii? — 
A.  The  fleet  would  be  best  disposed  at  Hawaii,  with  cable  communi- 
cation witli  San  Francisco. 

Q,  They  would  be  detached  from  the  number  on  the  coast? — A.  A 
fleet  must  be  organized  and  kept  intact  somewhere  to  meet  an  enemy's 
fleet. 

Q.  Given  a  certain  number  of  ships,  adequate  and  necessary  to 
protect  the  coast,  would  it  not  be  necessaiy  to  have  a  number  in  addi- 
tion to  tliat  to  protect  Hawaii? — A.  No,  sir;  not  if  the  enemy's  fleet 
is  to  come  f i-om  the  west.  If  it  is  to  come  from  the  north  or  south 
this  would  not  be  the  best  disposition.  The  enemy's  fleet  must  be 
struck  before  it  can  coal,  and  its  near  presence  must  be  ascertained 
by  scouts.  The  acquisition  of  coal  is  the  great  problem  iu  naval  war- 
fare. How  to  get  it  and  how  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  it 
ure  the  lirat  and  gi'catest  considerations. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  pass  to  the  north  and  not  touch  there  at 
all? — A.  Very  well.  Then  the  coast  defenses  must  stand  them  off 
untit  the  fleet  arrives  and  gives  battle. 
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UNITED  STATES  PEACE  COMMISSION  AT  PAEIS. 


Examination  by  Mr,  DAT: 

Q.  Please  statie  your  name,  the  length  of  time  you  liave  been  at 
Manila,  and  the  opportunities  yoii  have  had  for  observation  there.— 
A.  Charles  A,  Whittier,  brigadier-general.  United  States  Volunteers. 
I  left  San  Francisco  on  June  28  last,  and  went  to  Honolulu,  whinh  1 
left  on  July  8,  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  July  25.  Remained  in  the 
harbor  meeting  the  merchants,  who  came  out  to  the  ship  as  frequently 
as  they  could,  until  a  prohibition  was  piit  on  their  frequent  visits. 
Officers  constantly  came  aboard  of  our  ship  on  the  way  to  and  f  I'om 
camp,  and  reported  the  different  stories  about  the  conduct  of  the 
insurgents  and  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  small  engagements  occur- 
ring, difEerent  evenings.  After  communications  addressed  by  Admiral 
Dewey  and  General  Merritt  to  the  acting  captain-general,  asking  him 
to  remove  his  noncombatants,  and  next  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  which  requests  were  both  denied,  the  Belgian  consul,  as  a 
semi- intermediary,  came  repeatedly  to  Dewey  and  proposed  difEerent 
methods  of  giving  up  the  city  after  we  had  made  an  attack,  which,  he 
said,  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Spanish  honor.  So  the  guns  opened 
on  August  13,  and  after  the  white  flag  was  shown  I  was  sent,  in  com- 
pany with  Lieutenant  Brumby,  on  the  launch  of  the  Belgiam  consul, 
to  receive  the  sun-ender. 

We  landed  by  a  stone  pier  running  out  into  the  water,  which  was 
rough  and  getting  rougher,  but  we  got  ashore  very  comfortably  at 
about  noon,  much  better  than  those  who  went  later  in  the  uft.ernoon. 
Two  carriages  awaited  us,  and  an  interpreter  by  the  name  of  Carlos 
Casademunt,  together  with  Colonel  of  the  Staff  Don  Jose  M.  Olaguer 
and  Captain  of  Artillery  Don  Francisco  Chavairi,  who  also  spoke 
English,  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  captain-general,  where  we 
found  about  40  officers  awaiting  us.  They  had  a  number  of  pages  of 
stipulations,  to  two  of  which  I  could  not  consent,  being  that  their 
arms  should  be  given  to  them  and  the  army  sent  back  to  Spain,  though 
I  think  now  it  would  have  been  wise  to  do  so.  Admiral  Montojo, 
who  had  commanded  their  vessels  in  the  fight,  was  there,  and  seemed 
to  have  his  wits  about  him  better  than  the  rest.  I  think  the  captain- 
general  was  much  frightened.  He  reported  in  great  trepidation  that 
the  insurgents  were  coming  into  the  city,  and  I  said  that  I  knew  that 
that  was  impossible,  because  such  precautions  had  been  taken  as 
rendered  it  so.  The  subject  had  been  broached  two  days  before  and 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  made.  A  little  later  they  said  that 
our  people  were  on  the  front  of  the  city,  the  comer  of  the  walled  city, 
and  were  firing  there,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  who  turned  out  to  be  General  Greene,  and  asked  that  the 
firing  should  be  suspended,  which  it  was,  and  Brumby  returned  to 
Admiral  Dewey. 
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Going  througli  tlie  cily  we  passed  perhaps  1,500  Spaniards,  -with 
rude,  old-fasliioned  artillery,  and  the  men  looked  very  well,  infinitely 
hotter  than  the  Southerners  did  at  the  enrrender  of  our  other  war,  I 
wrote  a  note  to  General  Merritt  asking  him  to  come  to  the  city.  They 
said  that  the  town  hall,  their  hotel  de  ville,  or  the  Ayimtamiento  was 
the  best  place  for  headquarters.  We  adjourned  there,  and  I  asked 
them  to  deposit  their  amis  in  the  courtyard,  to  which  they  demurred, 
saying  that  it  was  not  yet  a  formal  surrender,  bnt  they  did  stacli 
them,  and  I  went  down  to  meet  Merritt,  missed  him,  and  when  ho 
arrived  ho  found  about  3,000  people  there  with  arms.  About  9  o'clock 
a  memorandum  was  made  of  the  surrender,  and  the  next  day  General 
Greene,  Captain  Lamberton  of  the  Navy,  Colonel  Crowder,  and  myself 
were  on  the  commission  for  the  terms  of  surrender.  After  that  I 
made  it  a  point  to  know  all  the  merchants  in  the  town.  I  knew  all 
the  English,  the  principal  traders  there.  The  only  Americans  in  the 
place  were  Mr.  Daland,  a  custom-house  broker,  and  a  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  father  was  an  American;  he  is  now  connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  firms.  I  went  over  the  line  of  the  only  railroad  in  tlie  Philip- 
pines, leaving  one  Saturday  morning  and  going  up  120  miles  through 
the  rice  fields,  a  country  of  marvelous  and  most  extraordinary  fertility. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out  early  and  went  up  to  Dagupan 
Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  that  little  niche  ou  the  left  {indicated 
on  the  map).  We  found  about  300  insurgents  in  the  ears,  who  were 
going  down  to  some  pointa  on  the  line.  They  said  they  had  been  up 
at  Vigan,  where  the  Spaniards  had  a  custom-house,  and  had  been 
driven  out.  This  station  was  all  battered  to  pieces  by  the  Si>aniai'ds 
in  some  previous  engagement. 
Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  What  sort  of  looking  people  are  the  insurgents? — A.  They  are 
somewhat  undersized,  are  fairly  good  in  appearance,  are  brave,  will 
stand  any  amount  of  hunger  and  hardship,  and,  well  led,  would  be 
very  good  soldiers.  The  country  on  the  line  of  railroad  is  divided  into 
four  parts  or  zones.  There  was  one  General  Macabulus,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Tarlac,  and  it  was  said  that  Aguinaldo  rather  dreaded 
his  popularity,  and  wanted  to  transfer  him.  lliere  was  good  feeling 
between  them,  however,  and  he  sent  down  by  Higgins  $36,000  as  a 
contribution.  This  was  Mexican,  of  course.  In  all  my  talk  it  will 
be  of  Mexican  dollars,  about  47  cents'  worth  in  our  money  or  in  gold. 
That  trip  was  most  interesting,  but  I  have  stated  most  of  these  things 
in  my  little  story.  We  were  the  first  officers  who  had  been  anywhere 
in  the  island  outside  the  immediate  environs  of  Manila. 

The  next  Sunday,  in  company  with  a  member  of  one  of  the  chief 
mercantile  houses  and  the  senior  British  medical  officer  at  Hongkong, 
Colonel  Evatt,  we  went  up  the  river  Pasig  on  the  launch  of  the  former. 
We  went  up  about  28  miles  to  the  laguna.  Paixanang  would  have 
been  better  to  see,  but  time  would  not  permit.  We  went  to  Banos,  a 
health  resort.  There  Is  an  enormous  tract  of  land  on  the  laguna  on 
the  market,  held  by  the  priests.  They  wish  to  sell  it  for  11,700,000. 
It  is  an  enormously  productive  country.  You  pass  caseos  loaded  with 
cocoanuts  and  enormous  quantities  of  nipa  thatching  for  roofs.  At 
this  time  I  was  collector  of  the  port,  and  during  this  time  I  heard  all 
sorts  of  expressions,  and  I  think  I  had  a  very  fair  opportunity,  being 
amused  wllh  the  natives  and  studying  their  peculiarities,  to  form  a 
fair  Judgment.  I  stand  a  little  isolated  in  my  opinions,  however,  per- 
haps.    Men  so  quickly  dismiBs  the  natives  from  their  minds  as  simply 
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"  and  "savages,"  but  when  yon  think  of  all  they  have  done 
you  must  give  them  credit  for  great  capacity. '  I  tliink  there  is  a  very 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  of  the  British 
Straits  Settlements  Colony,  from  whom  I  have  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Pratt,  our  consul  at  Singapore,  Sir  Frank  Swettenlmm  haa  wTitten 
a  very  clever  book  of  local  stories. 
Mr.  DAT: 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  the  Philippines? — A.  No,  sir;  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements in  the  Malay  Peninsula.     His  letter  is  as  follows; 

Cabcosa,  Selakgor.  Malay  Peninsula,  October  SS.  1S98. 

Dear  Mr.  Spencer  Peatt:  I  send  you  all  I  have  a,t  present  available.  It  may 
be  all  yon  want. 

The  Philippinea  are  Malaya,  with  more  intelligence,  more  education,  more 
courage,  perhaps,  than  their  confreres  in  the  Peninsula. 

In  one  senee  they  woald  be  easier  to  govern,  because  they  have  been  for  many 
years  in  contact  with  white  men  and  understand  their  ways.  Moreover,  the 
majority  are  not  Mahommedans. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  aspirations  for  political  institutions  and  the 
management  of  affairs  without  the  necessary  esperience,  perhaps  without  the 
essential  qualities  to  secure  Baccess. 

I  should  say  that  our  experiment  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  might  be  successfully 
repeated  in  the  Philippines,  provided  that  the  controlling  power  made  it  clearly 
understood  ai  (he  start  that  they  meant  to  control  and  not  only  to  advise  and 
educate. 

If  that  point  were  never  in  doubt,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  authoiity  were 
in  evidence  for  a  short  time,  the  rest  would  be  easy,  and  I  firmly  believe  the 
results  would  surpass  all  anticipatiouB. 
Yours,  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Frank  Swettenham. 

The  above  is  very  much  my  idea  of  the  situation.     I  have  prepared 
a  little  statement  in  regai'd  to  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  their  resources, 
«tc.,  which  I  will  read  if  you  desire. 
The  CHAmMAH: 

Q.  Please  read  it. 

Genera!  Whittier  here  read  the  following  statement: 

"The  Philippine  Islands  are  estimated  to  be  in  number  between 
600  and  1,000,  the  latter,  if  we  include  the  Sulu  archipelago  and 
Paragua,  extending  over  about  12  degrees  of  latitude,  including  the 
Protectorate,  extreme  south  of  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  (Jolo),  with  an 
area  of  about  114,500  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  from 
5,500,000  to  8,000,000.  About  25  islands  are  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, from  practically  all  of  which  supplies  of  produce  are  collected 
and  sent  to  Manila  for  baling,  pressing,  classification,  and  shipment 
to  foreign  ports.  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  Panay  (of  which 
Iloilo,  the  second  port  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  important  town), 
Negros,  Samar,  Leyte,  Cebu,  and  Mindanao.  The  last  named  has  a 
port  of  Zamboanga.  Foreman,  in  his  book  (1872),  says  of  this  island 
and  of  Sulu,  etc. : 

"Half  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  still  remains  to  be  conquered, 
but  only  its  Mussulman  inhabitants  have  ever  taken  the  aggi-cssive 
against  the  Spaniards  in  regular  warfare.  (A  change  since  with  the 
effective  action  of  the  natives.)  It  is  at  a  great  sacrifice  that  the 
Spaniards  can  retain  the  little  possession  they  have  acquired  in 
the  south,  and  frequent  acta  of  violence  are  still  perpetrated  on  them 
by  the  turbulent  Mussulmans  who  virtually  refuse  to  recognize  other 
rights  than  those  of  their  sultans,  to  whom   they  give  allegiance. 
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Indeed  it  may  be  nnhesitatingly  asserted  that  the  Spaniards  bold  no 
more  domain  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  than  that  of  a 
day's  march  fnim  their  respective  garrisons;  and  in  Mindanao  par- 
ticnlai'ly  not  one-hundretli  part  of  the  territory." 

This  same  condition  exists  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  islands; 
large  tracts  of  unexplored  country,  occupied  by  various  tribes,  with 
more  rumors  than  is  actually  known  about  their  habits,  ferocity,  etc., 
this  particularly  the  case  with  the  mountainous  country  in  the  center 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  Luzon.  It  will  require  the  intelligent, 
systematic  work  of  years  to  open,  develop,  and  govern  these  places. 
"For  ages  it  has  been  the  Spanish  official  system  to  declare  territories 
to  be  under  their  rule,  without  taking  steps  to  make  their  possessions 
manifest  to  the  rest  of  the  world" — or  to  themselves. 

The  Spaniards  have  apparently  never  Icnown  the  number  of  the 
islands  owned  by  them  for  all  these  years  or  the  population.  The 
last  census — tliat  of  1881  (?) — is  very  vague. 

The  products  of  the  islands  are:  Sugar,  rice,  hemp,  coitee  (reduced 
of  late  years),  tobacco,  cocoa  (small),  coeoanuts  (large  and  increas- 
ing), napa  palms,  bamboo  for  rafts,  furniture,  carts,  baskets,  boats, 
bridges,  carrying  poles,  floats,  etc.,  hardwoods  of  great  variety. 
Fruits:  Mangoes,  bananas,  pomela  (larger  than  our  grape  fruit,  of 
same  family),  oranges,  citrons,  chicos,  guavas,  lemons,  pineapples 
(not  of  best  quality,  cultivated  for  the  leaves  to  make  pina  and  jusi, 
dress  and  fine  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  fabrics),  tamarinds,  vanilla,  sago 
(small  products).  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  great  field  for  cotton.  In 
fact,  no  country  has  such  diversified  possibilities. 

Account  of  four  products  exported  to  dilferent  countries,  and  all 
imported  from  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  during  the 
year  1807: 
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Manila  hemp  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  is  used  for  cordage, 
bonnets,  hats,  tapestry,  carpets,  hammocks,  and  other  network,  etc. 

The  sugar  product  is  enormous.  More  capital  is  required,  and  the 
combination  of  the  producers,  with  modern  machinery  and  improved 
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roads.  It  seems  strange,  entering  llie  linvbor  of  Hongkong,  to  see  tlio 
miignifieent  plant  of  a  sugar  refinery  there,  which  has  made  great 
profits,  while  at  the  Philippines  practically  tlie  old  rude  methods 
prevail. 

The  growth  of  the  eocoaniit  palm,  a  most  profitable  indnstry,  may 
be  greatly  increased,  and  its  use  for  domestic  pnrtH>scs,  in  desiccated 
form  (a  new  method),  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  soap  is  enor- 
mous. Of  this  product  in  Ceylon,  Sir  J.  "West  Ridgway,  governor, 
after  giving  suj'pi'ising  ligures  as  to  its  development,  naming  tlio  value 
of  the  local  consumption  then  at  20,000,000  rupees  (say  86,600,000  in 
gold),  adds: 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  cricoanut  palm  is  rapidly  increasing  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  but  should  not  lie  the  cause  of  surprise.  There  is  no  cultivation 
so  simple,  so  cheap,  anil  of  which  the  retuma  are  so  certain. 

There  is  an  enormous  prodiiction  of  tobacco  and  a  ready  market 
for  all  of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  large  factories  of 
Manila. 

Mr.  Frye: 

Q.  All  the  sugar  product  of  the  Philippines  is  shipped  to  the 
East? — A.  They  must  send  a  great  deal  to'Hongkong  now,  because  of 
the  refinery  there,  which  I  mentioned,  but  some  is  shipped  to  America, 
Australia,  China,  England,  Japan,  Spain.  I  suggested  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  these  cigai"  factories  that  they  send  tlieir  product  to 
America,  but  he  said  they  did  not  know  about  opening  a  new  trade; 
they  had  ail  the  orders  they  wanted  and  for  months  ahead,  and  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  worth  while. 

There  are  good  reports  as  to  the  coal  mines  opened  in  Mindoro  and 
Cebu,  but  further  examination  by  experts  is  necessary.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  l)e  large  discoveries  of  this  and  of  iron.  Many  stories 
about  gold — not  confirmed — all  from  a  country  of  whicli  little  ia  kno\vn. 
While  the  soil  and  conditions  of  other  tropical  countries  permit  pro- 
duction of  one  or  two  articles  only  in  each  place,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  islands  will  yield  everything  possible  for  all  of  the  others. 

The  great  necessities  are  rojids,  railways,  imprcfvements  in  sanita- 
tion, and  establishment  of  cold-storage  houses.  Profit  and  comfort 
will  also  come  from  the  operation  of  banks,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills 
(the  best  material  for  paper  making  is  easily  obtainable),  soap  and  ice 
factories.  Road  making  should  be  undei-taken  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  walls  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila  should  be  demolished 
and  the  offensive  moats  filled,  adding  in  good  health  what  is  lost  in 
picturesqueness,  and  giving  the  Government  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
land  to  be  sold  or  leased, 
Mr.  Frye: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  land  is  now  Govern- 
ment land? — A.  There  are  two  or  three  classes  of  lands  occiipied  by 
the  natives.  On  some  of  it  they  have  erected  houses;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  which  has  absolutely  no  ownership  of  record,  particularly 
in  the  mountains;  and  there  is  also  mucli,  especially  in  Mindanao, 
which  should  come  to  our  Government.  But  this  question  needs  full 
Investigation  by  a  land  department. 

STATEMENT — resumod. 

Railways  built  to  the  mountains — distances  from  20  to  250  miles — 
will  give  a  new  climate,  where  one  cau  find  at  night  a  temperature  of 
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from  40  to  60  instead  of  the  monotonous  all-night  82,  even  at  this 
season,  of  Manila,  and  where  vegetables  and  fruits  in  variety  may  be 
raised.  The  country  to  be  opened  by  well  considered  new  lines  will 
populate  and  develop  fine  sections.  All  this,  of  course,  will  take 
time. 

Field-Marshal  Roberts  says: 

It  (the  Mutiny)  hastened  on  the  constrnction  of  the  roads,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs, which  have  done  more  than  anything  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  ths 
people  and  preserve  order  tbronghout  the  country. 

This,  trne  of  India,  will  be  most  effectively  the  case  of  the  Philip- 
pines. I  quote  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Foreman  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  June,  1898 : 

The  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  and  will  produce  almost  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  tropica.  I  estimate  that  barely  one-fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is  now  under 
cultivation.  Thei-e  is  at  present  only  one  railway,  of  130  miles.  A  number  of  lines 
would  have  to  be  constructed  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Negroa,  Cebo,  and  Mindanao 
islands.  Companies  would  probably  take  up  the  contracts  on  ninety  years' 
working  concession  and  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  acreage  in  lieu  of  guaranteed 
interest.  The  lands  would  become  immensely  valuable  to  the  railway  companies, 
and  an  enormous  source  of  taxable  wealth  to  the  protectorate.  Road  making 
should  be  taken  up  on  treasury  account  and  bridge  construction  on  contract,  to 
be  paid  for  by  toll  concessions.  The  port  of  Iloilo  should  be  improved,  the 
custom-houses  abolished,  and  about  ten  more  free  porta  opened  to  the  world. 

Under  the  protectorate  undoubtedly  capital  would  flow  into  tiie  Philippines.  The 
coal  beds  in  Luzon  and  Cebu  islands  would  be  opened  out;  the  marble  deposits 
of  Montalban  and  the  stone  quarries  of  Angono  (both  near  Manila)  would  surely 
be  worked.  The  possibilities  of  development  under  a  free,  liberal  government 
are  so  great  that  the  next  generation  would  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the 
statistics  of  the  present  day. 

If  we  compare  Egypt  under  British  control  (in  fact,  if  not  in  name), 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says; 

The  British  occupation  has  now  lasted  for  over  fifteen  years.  During  the  first 
five  comparatively  little  was  accomplished,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  provi- 
sional character  of  our  tenure. 

In  this  time  (fifteen  years)  the  popnlatiou  increased  from  a  little 
under  7,000,000  to  close  iipon  10,000,000— this  is  not  due  to  foreign 
immigration — "  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  con- 
ditions of  life  amid  the  mass  of  population  are  more  favorable,  mar- 
riages more  frequent,  families  larger,  infant  mortality,  which  before 
kept  the  population  at  dead  level,  is  less  frequent,  that  the  general 
health  of  the  people  has  improved.  To  put  the  same  idea  in  plainer 
words,  the  natives  are  better  fed,  tjetter  paid,  better  housed,  better 
clothed,"  etc. 

That,  I  think,  is  rather  pertinent  to  our  probable  status  in  the 
Philippines. 

I  made  the  following  jottings  of  a  trip  over  the  line  of  the  only  rail- 
road in  the  islands: 

On  Saturday,  September  8,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Eiggins,  manager  of  the 
Manila  raOroad,  who  furnished  his  private  observation  car,  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  who  was  our  host,  the  party,  consisting  of  Major 
Bement,  Mr.  Millet,  Wood,  Price,  Eiggins,  and  myself,  made  a  trip  over  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  leaving  at  about  10  in  the  morning.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles  of  railroad  in  fair  order,  telegraphic  communications  destroyed  m 
many  places,  probably  requiring  a  month  for  their  restoration. 

The  line  runs  through  a  country  of  most  extraordinary  fertility.  Eice  is  the 
principal  product,  much  sugar,  possibilities  of  cotton,  coffee,  or  almost  anything. 
A  small  amount  of  indigo  is  grown  on  the  northern  part  of  the  line.  The  itations 
are  at  short  intervals.  In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Spanish  Gfovemmeait. 
It  is  a  country  of  splea  lid  productive  power,  almost  all  of  it  is  at  present  under 
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cultivation.  We  spent  the  night  at  Baulista  (Bayamban),  whero  Smith,  Bell,  & 
Co.,  have  a  rice  mill  ami  a  new  house  jnat  completed,  about  100  miles  froin 
Manila.  At  7  the  nest  morning  we  started  tor  Dagnpau,  a  different  cuuntry, 
prettier,  high  cocoanut  palm  trees,  a  house  in  one  tree,  and  on  the  whole  the  pret- 
tiest scenery  I  have  yet  seen  in  Luzon.  At  Dagupanwesawabout  250  insurgents 
on  the  cars  en  route  to  Tarlac,  one  of  the  headqaarters.  The  station  is  almost 
totally  destroyed,  uselessly,  by  the  Spaniards  in  one  of  their  battles. 

The  insurreetionists  practically  hold  all  of  the  country  between  Caloocan,  3 
miles  from  Manila,  and  the  road's  terminus;  but  they  are  nowhere  in  evidence  in 
great  nambers.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  have  one  or  two  men  on  duty,  while  the 
others  in  numbers  of  fifty  or  so  concentrate  in  the  small  pueblos  in  which  the 
country  abounds.  At  Maliuta,  about  6  miles  out,  a  new  fort  and  small  earth- 
works were  being  prepared;  at  Angeloa,  two  stone  barricades. 

Though  everyone  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  unanimity  and  cohesion  in  the  rebel 
ranks,  I  think  Aguinaldo  has  a  comprehensive  plan.  Hia  influence  is  constantly 
apparent  and  his  orders,  in  the  main,  respected  by  the  offcers  and  soldiers.  One 
colonel,  formerly  a  general  (Gregorio  Mayor),  was  waiting  at  the  station  for  the 
the  train,  that  he  might  report  at  Cavite  to  Aguinaldo,  under  the  latter's  orders; 
and  a  commission  from  the  latter,  the  chief  of  which  we  saw  about  85  miles  from 
Manila,  had  just  succeeded  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  the  Iglesia, 
iin  independent  band  computed  at  5,000  and  organized  by  the  priests  and  under 
their  domination,  in  opposition  to  the  insurgents. 

It  ifl  impossible  to  forecast  how  far  the  natives  will  adhere  to  Aguinaldo.  but 
any  little  show  of  force  and  good  government  by  us  will,  I  think,  put  these  prov- 
inces in  a  tractable  condition  and  resalt  in  peace  and  increased  prosperity  for  all 
concerned.  The  people  want  peace,  The^  have  had  enough  fighting  and  dis- 
turbance, and  will  be  happy  in  a  firm  and  just  control. 

The  country  on  the  railroad  is  divided  into  four  zones  or  military  districts:  the 
southern,  from  Caloocan  to  Polo,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pantiileon  Garcia;  the 
nest,  from  Polo  to  Calumpit,  by  Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar;  the  next,  from  Calum- 

Elt  to  Pamao,  by  Thomas  Mascardo,  and  the  northern,  from  Pariiao  to  Dagupan, 
y  Macabulua. 

There  are  about  450  Spanish  prisoners  at  Tarlac,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
receiving  good  treatment.  A  few  (six  or  seven)  are  at  Qerona,  among  those  two 
governors  of  provinces. 

The  following  extensions  and  new  lines  are  under  consideration  by  the  railroad 
company  and  would  be  most  valuable  in  the  development  of  the  island  of  Luzon; 
First,  Manila  to  Batangaa,  south;  second,  Dagupan  to  Laoag,  north;  third,  ft 
branch,  Gerona  to  Alliaga,  18  miles;  fourth,  a  branch  from  Quigintx)  to  the 
Cagayan  Valley  for  the  tobacco  district, 

Manila  is  naturally  a  healthy  place,  and  the  sanitary  reforms  necessary  are  very 
easy,  especially  as  compared  with  much  of  the  work  in  the  east,  particularly  at 
Rangoon,  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Burma. 

The  islands  have  a  small  population  when  their  area  is  considered.  Luzon, 
larger  than  England,  has  only  al>out  3,.W0.O00,  or  a  little  over  one-tenth  of 
England's;  Panay,  3,000,000;  Kegroaand  Cebu,  1,500,000;  Mindanao,  3,000,000. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mindanao  2,000,000?-— -A.  That  is  what  was  stated  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  beyond  any  estimate  we  have  had. — A.  I  think  it  is  all 
conjecture.  No  one  has  been  through  there  to  know  about  it.  These 
figures  were  given  to  me  by  Neil  MacLeod,  esq.,  large  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Compania  Maritima,  the  important  steamship  com- 
pany, engaged  in  interislaiid  and  coast  trade. 

BTATKMBNT — resumed. 

If  any  sensible  nation  governs  those  islands  for  the  pnrposes  of 
development,  a  bureau  of  science,  with  the  ablest  chief  and  staff  to  be 
obtained,  should  at  once  be  established,  this  to  comprehend  departs 
mentsof  geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  ethnology.  The  results  obtained 
will  be  great  and  surprising.  Also  a  land  and  forestry  commission  or 
a  department  of  lands,  surveys,  and  works.  There  are  immense  tracts 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  coald  be  sold  or  leased, 
aU  of  which  possibilities  have  received  no  attention  from  the  Spaniards. 
T  P 32 
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I  went  to  Manila  without  prejudice  against  tlie  Spaniards  there, 
perhaps  a  little  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  Maine  massacre,  for 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  flnding  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  I  had 
been  unwillinjc  to  believe  that  Spain  was  responsible,  but  testimony 
from  all  classes  of  people,  English  merchants,  the  general  manager  of 
the  railway,  also  the  general  manager  of  the  cable  company  (both  of 
the  last  married  Spanish  women),  a  Frenchman  and  liis  wife,  the 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  their  treatment  of  their  dead,  their 
actions  in  battle  and  in  civil  administration,  all  convince  me  that  they 
are  without  principle  or  courage,  and  bnitally,  wickedly  cruel,  with 
no  improvement  on  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
daj's  of  Philip  II.  The  bones  (skulls,  arms,  legs)  of  their  dead  lie 
without  the  honor  of  a  covering  of  earth,  exposed  in  their  fashiona- 
ble cemetery,  exhumed  on  account  of  a  failure  by  their  descendants  to 
pay  rent  for  the  tomb.  The  shooting  in  the  Luneta  (their  favorite 
driveway)  of  dozens  of  so-called  "rebels"  and  conspirators,  notably 
Dr.  Rizal,  a  man  of  literary  merit,  with  no  trial,  vague  charges  of 
belonging  to  secret  societies,  with  the  hope  of  making  their  victims 
confess  to  what,  in  many  cases,  did  not  exist,  was  made  a  f^te,  adver- 
tised in  the  papers,  "There  will  be  music,"  and  I  have  been  frequently 
told  that  women  and  children  attended  in  their  carriages.  The  tortures 
inflicted  with  the  same,  view  of  eliciting  confessions,  are  too  brutal  to 
commit  the  narrative  to  paper. 

I  have  brought  from  Manila  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners 
four  carvings  in  wood  representing  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Spaniards 
upon  the  natives.  They  were  executed  by  Bonifacio  Arevelo,  who  is 
now  practicing  as  a  dentist  in  Manila.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
benevolent  aspect,  not  sensational  at  all  in  his  utterances,  and  in  sub- 
mitting them  to  me  he  wrote  the  wish  that  upon  reaching  Paris  I 
would  not  forget  that  the  Filipinos  begged  me  to  use  my  efforts  to 
convince  all  concerned  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  return  by  them 
to  Spanish  domination.     He  also  gives  a  description  of  the  models : 

Figure  No.  i.— This  figure  represents  the  chastisement  which  one 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Jaen  (Nueva  Ecija)  suffered  in  the 
prison  of  that  town,  the  Spanish  employees  of  the  prison  entertaining 
themselves  by  applying  the  most  horrible  tortures. 

Figure  No.  «. — This  represents  an  honorably  and  peaceably  inclined 
resident  in  a  village  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  taken  prisoner, 
hriitally  treated  for  being  suspected,  without  cause,  of  belonging  to 
the  Katipunan,  and  afterwards  shot. 

Figure  No.  S. — This  figure  represents  one  of  the  many  natives  of 
the  Philippines  whom,  during  the  late  insurrection,  the  Spaniards  shot 
without  previo\i8  trial,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  leaving  their 
corpses  without  burial. 

Figwre  No.  4- — This  figure  represents  Mr.  Moses  Salvador,  a  young 
Tagalo,  who  studied  several  years  in  Europe.  He  is  a  native  of  Manila, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  September,  1896,  for  being  a  Freemason,  was 
horiibly  martyrized  in  the  headquarters  of  the  police,  and,  after  many 
mouths  of  imprisonment,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Spanish  General 
Polavieja  in  the  Luneta,  in  company  with  several  of  his  countrymen, 
all  condemned  on  the  same  charge,  of  which  several  were  absolutely 
innocent. 

The  opinion  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  sr.,  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards 
was  often  quoted  in  the  Philippines,  that  they  possess ' '  honor  without 
honesty,  religion  without  morality,  pride  with  nothing  to  be  proud  of." 

The  rapacity,  stealing,  and  immoralities  of  the  priests  are  beyond 
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-luestion,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  natives  against  them  has  been 
caused  and  aggravated  by  years  of  iniquity.  To  demand  a  wife  or 
daughter  from  a  native  has  been  a  common  occurrence.  Failing  to 
obtain  acquiescence,  the  husband's  or  father's  goods  have  been  seized, 
he  deported  or  thrown  into  jail,  under  an  order  easily  obtained  from 
the  goverDment  in  Manila.  The  priests'  influence  was  paramount— 
they  are  rich,  and  fathers  (not  only  of  the  church),  despised  and  hated 
by  the  people. 

The  inefftcieney,  to  pnt  it  mildly,  of  the  Spaniards  in  war  has  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  war  that  I  will  call  attention  only  to 
the  facta  in  Manila  Bay  and  the  defenses  of  the  town.  When  it  was 
absolutely  known  by  everyone  there,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  that 
onr  ships  were  on  the  way  and  very  near,  that  night  many  of  their 
naval  oflBcers  spent  in  town,  far  from  the  fleet.  All  their  ships  wore 
destroyed,  and  every  man  of  the  American  fleet  (except  one  upon 
whom  some  heavy  metal  on  one  of  our  ships  fell)  reported  for  duty 
the  next  day.  And  yet  Admiral  Montijo  applied  to  Dewey  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct  on  that  occasionto  show  to  the  Madrid  author- 
ities, who  lately  ordered  him  home. 

Their  inefficiency  (and  the  creditable  work  of  the  insurgents  as 
well)  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  driven  by  the 
natives  from  Cavite  20  odd  miles  into  the  defenses  of  Manila,  with 
never  a  successful  attack,  never  a  capture  of  arms  or  men.  AH  the 
success  was  on  the  native  side,  and  yet  the  Spaniards  surrendered 
between  7,000  and  8,000  men,  well  armed,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and 
in  good  physical  condition.  The  excuse  of  the  latter  may  be  that 
their  enemy  was  in  small  bands — but  they  never  captured  one  of 
these — and  the  small  bands  drove  them  to  their  walls.  Jaudenes,  the 
acting  Captain- General,  in  reply  to  MeiTitt  and  Dewey's  notice  to 
remove  his  nonoombatante,  acknowledged  that  the  insurrectionists 
surrounded  the  city,  and  that  he  could  not  move  women,  children, 
etc.,  out.  (His  fear  and  solicitude  about  the  natives  entering  the 
city  when  I  received  the  surrender  of  Manila  were  almost  painful  to 
witness.)  This  admission  demonstrates  as  well  the  military  ability 
shovm  by  the  Filipinos,  whose  characteristics  I  will  now  enumerate. 

Aguinaldo  went  to  Cavite,  under  the  permission  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
in  reply  to  a  telegram  sent  by  Spencer  Pratt,  esq.,  our  consul-general 
at  Singapore,  who  offered  that  chief  money  for  his  expei.ses.  The 
offerwas  declined.  Afterarriva!  (on  one  of  ourships)  he  went  ashore, 
accompanied  by  13  staff  officers,  to  oi^anize  his  army;  but  no  adher- 
ents appeared  the  first  day,  and  Aguinaldo,  rather  discouraged,  medi- 
tated returning  to  Hongkong.  I  think  Dewey  advised  him  to  make 
another  efEorl,,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  he  must  leave  the  public 
buildings  at  Cavi1;e,  where  he  had  made  his  headquarters.  Soon,  from 
across  the  bay  and  from  all  sides,  men  gathered.  The  fact  that  Dewey 
permitted  the  armed  men  to  move  from  the  surrounding  districts  and 
for  the  rebels  to  take  arms  (not  many,  says  the  Admiral)  in  the  areenal 
was  the  only  help  we  gave  him,  excepting,  of  course,  the  most  impor- 
tant destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy.  From  that  time  the  military 
operations  and  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  have  been  most  creditr 
able.  Positions  taken  and  the  movements  of  troops  show  great  ability 
on  the  part  of  some  leader — I  do  not  say  it  was  necessarily  Aguinaldo, 
but  he  gave  the  directions. 
The  ChaiRmak  : 

Q.  Howmany  men  did  he  get  together? — A.  His  forces  went  around 
the  eity,  taking  the  waterworks  and  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and 
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running  up  the  railroad.     I  asked  that  question  of  several,  and  the 

opinions  differed  widely— all  the  way  from  8,000  to  30,000  or  40,000 

Q,  Do  you  think  he  had  as  many  as  8,000  men  before  the  surren- 
der?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  environment  of  the  city  took  a  great  many 
men.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  tliere,  including  the  water- 
works and  riinning  around  the  city,  and  they  certainly  had  to  have 
more  than  that  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  many  arms  did  Dewey  tnm  over  to  them? — A,  I  never 
knew  exactly.     I  asked  him  that  question  and  he  said  a  very  few. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  the  rest  of  their  arms? — A.  Some  captured 
from  the  Spanish,  some  brought  to  him  by  deserters,  and  there  were 
some  shipuientB  of  arras  from  Hongkong — I  believe  Americans  brought 
them  in — and  they  have  lately  taken  some  to  Katangas  in  the  southern 
part,  and  have  taken  some  new  Maxim  guna  in  there,  too. 
Mr  Gray: 

Q.  To  the  insurgents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  capitulation? — A,  Yes;  they  changed  the  name  of  a 
vessel  and  used  it.  She  bad  had  a  Luzon  name,  the  Pasig,  and  they 
changed  it  to  the  Abby.  Dewey  sent  down  and  seized  the  boat,  and 
the  insurgents  followed  to  Slanila  Bay,  hoping  to  reclaim  it-  In  other 
respects  their  demands,  from  their  point  of  view,  have  not  been 
unreasonable,  and  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  status. 

STATEMENT  RESUMED. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  (August  13)  four  representatives  of 
Aguinaldo  called  on  General  Merritt,  who  assured  them  in  general 
terms  that  "we  are  the  friends  of  the  Filipinos."  At  that  time  they 
occupied  a  portion  of  Manila.  We  soon  demanded  that  they  should 
give  that  up,  to  wliieh  Aguinaldo's  representative  agreed,  but  in 
seeking  confirmation  from  him  the  condition  was  made  that  in  case 
we  gave  up  the  country  tlioy  should  be  restored  to  the  positions  then 
occupied  and  which  they  had  taken  greatly  by  their  owu  merits. 
However,  matters  have  been  amicably  settled.  Aguinaldo's  head- 
quarters are  at  Maiolos,  23  miles  up  the  railroad.  His  troops  control 
all  the  settled  part  of  the  island  (except  Manila),  as  well  as  much  of 
the  southern  country. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "southern  country" — those  islands 
below? — A.  Yes, 

Their  conduct  to  their  Spanish  prisoners  has  been  deserving  of  the 
praise  of  all  the  world.  With  hatred  of  priests  and  Spaniards,  fairly 
held  on  account  of  the  conditions  before  narrated,  and  with  every 
justification  to  a  savage  mind  for  the  most  brutal  revenge,  I  have 
heard  no  instance  of  torture,  murder,  or  brutality  since  we  have  been 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Admiral  Dewey  about  his  relations  with 
Aguinaldo?— A.  Yes,  sir.  He  read  me  a  copy  of  his  dispatch  in 
answer  to  the  one  in  which  he  is  asked  the  question  whether  he  had 
made  any  promises,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  Aguinaldo  went  down 
with  his  concurrence,  without  doubt,  and  the  Admiral  allowed  armed 
people  to  cross  the  bay  and  join  him  and  made  no  remonstrance. 
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Q,  Did  he  furnish  him  any  arms? — A.  He  says  not,  except  the  few 
furnished  them  from  Cavito.  ForcTiiaii,  in  his  avticle,  makes  the  state- 
meat  that  he  hiis  a  treaty  with  Aguinaido,  and  I  went  one  morning 
and  left  the  ai-ticle  with  the  Admiral  to  read,  and  ho  said  it  was  not 
true. 

Q.  This  relation — whatever  Admiral  Dewey  did — took  place  hefore 
he  got  the  dispatch  of  inquiry  from  the  Navy  Department — some  time 
before? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  Admiral  say  he  encouraged  Agninaldo? — A. 
I  do  not  think  lie  saj's  he  gave  him  any  encouragement,  except  that 
he  rather  dissuaded  Mm  from  returning  to  Hongkong  when  he  was 
discow  raged. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  statement  from  Dewey? — A.  Yes.  Aguinaldo 
was  rather  discouraged  when  any  of  the  people  failed  to  come  to  !iis 
banner  on  tlie  first  day.  That  di.'^pateh  also  included  a  statement 
that  he  knew  well  the  Filipinos  and  the  Cubans,  and  that  the  Filipinos 
were  a  far  superior  people — I  think  that  was  in  that  dispatch;  it  was 
in  one. 

Mr.  Frye: 
Q.  Were  they  of  material  assistance  to  us? — A.  Very  great.  If  the 
protocol  ha<l  not  been  signed  I  think  the  Spanish  at  home  would  liave 
insisted  upon  their  anny  doing  something.  They  dismissed  Augustin 
because  he  was  not  disponed  to  light,  and  I  think  if  they  liad  not  had 
this  experience  of  having  been  driven  back  into  the  city  and  the  water 
cut  off,  so  even  that  Jantlcnes  said  he  could  not  remove  his  noncom- 
batants,  the  Government  would  have  insisted  on  his  making  a  light, 
and  he  could  have  made  a  very  good  one,  for  hia  position  was  strong, 
if  tiiey  had  any  fight  in  tliem  at  all.  But  every  place  had  been  taken 
from  tliem  by  the  Filipinos,  who  managed  tlieir  advances  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  in  an  able  manner. 

TheCHAlEMAN: 
Q.  The  insurrection  had  been  ended  in  December,  1897,  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  money  was  paid  in  Ilonglvong  and  certain 
reforms  promised.  Were  these  promises  ever  carried  out?— A.  Not 
at  all,  and  Primo  de  Rivera  stated  lately  in  the  Coi  tes  that  he  never 
made  any.     I  was  suiprised  at  reading  that  statement. 

STATEMENT   RESUMED. 

I  talked  with  Spanish  prisoners  at  Tarlac,  an  important  military 
station  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  tiiey  said  that  they  had  had 
good  treatment  only.  The  wives  of  two  officers  had  lately  visited  their 
husbands  in  jail  (one  at  Dagupan,  123  miles  north),  and  gave  same 
*«stimony.  Aguinaldo,  in  a  letter  of  August  1  to  our  late  consul  at 
Manila,  Mr.  Williams,  said,  "Say  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
that  the  Filipinos  people  abominate  savagery;  that  in  the  midst  of 
their  past  misfortunes  they  have  learned  to  love  liberty,  order,  justice, 
and  civil  life."  I  believe  the  natives  to  be  brave  (under  good  leader- 
ship), most  tolerant  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  amenable  to  command 
and  discipline,  if  justice  and  fair  dealing  rule.  They  are  very  tem- 
perate, as  most  of  the  natives  of  the  East  are.  I  have  never  seen  a 
drunken  one,  and  this  with  the  example  of  our  soldiers,  whom  they 
imitate  in  everything  else;  very  quiet,  no  loud  quarrels,  very  good 
house  servants  and  cooks. 
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Their  skill  in  trades,  occupations,  and  professions  is  very  j^eat. 
Critics  will  call  this  imitjition,  but  imitation  of  good  things  is  not 
reprehensible.  I  refer  now  to  the  common  people,  and  so  will  omit 
very  able  lawyers  {one  or  two  having  ranked  as  the  best  of  all  natiou- 
alties  in  the  Philippines),  and  the  higher  professions. 

As  aeconntants,  they  are  excellent.  In  the  costom-honae  sixty  (more 
before)  were  employed  during  my  administration.  Any  information 
desired,  say  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  last  year,  kind  of 
articles,  whence  obtained,  and  where  going,  duties,  etc.,  was  sought 
from  them,  and  the  reply  was  always  given  in  writing  in  a  neat,  satis- 
factory manner.  All  the  cash  was  received  by  a  native — 11,020,000, 
from  August  22  to  October  21,  much  of  this  in  silver — all  counterfeits 
and  filled  dollars  were  detected  at  once  by  his  ekili,  and  only  $1  was 
returned  to  us  from  the  banks.  His  neighbor,  who  kept  the  record  of 
receipts,  was  most  systematic  and  able.  The  Spaniards  depended 
al>solutely  on  them  for  the  clerical  work  of  the  oliice,  and  the  same 
in  the  other  departments. 

1  visited  three  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes: 
First,  that  of  II.  J.  Andrews  &  Co.,  where  150  to  200  natives  were 
employed;  second,  the  Alliambra,  which  had  300  in  April,  now  600; 
thii-d,  the  Insular,  with  2,000.  The  Tabacallera,  largely  owned  in 
Paris,  I  was  unable  to  see ;  it  has  4,000.  These  working  people  seemed 
to  me  of  the  best— -quiet,  diligent,  skillful.  The  same  qualities  were 
apparent  in  the  one  cotton  mill  of  the  place,  where  at  least  300  were 
employed. 

As  mariners,  quartermasters  of  large  boats,  and  managers  of  small 
ones,  their  skill  has  been  proverbial  over  the  East  for  years,  and  we 
had  great  opportunities  during  our  three  weeks  in  the  bay  of  proving 
their  ability  and  cleverness. 

Manila  straw  hats  have  i>een  famous  for  years ;  also  pina  cloth  and 
jusi  cloth,  the  former  made  of  pineapple  fiber  and  the  latter  made  of 
pineapple  fiber  and  hemp. 

The  station  masters  and  employees  of  the  Manila  Railway  compare 
favorably  with  any  I  have  ever  seen  at  ordinary  way  stations.  Clean, 
neat,  prompt,  well  disciplined,  their  superiority  is  largely  due  to 
excellence  of  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Higgins,  a  man  of  great  ability. 
Still  the  quality  is  in  the  men.  The  three  servants  in  his  house  (on 
the  Une)  have  all  learned  telegraphy  by  obsei-vation  and  imitation. 

I  have  also  some  fine  samples  of  their  embroidery. 

They  are  admittedly  extraordinary  musicians,  and  their  orchestras 
and  bands  have  found  places  all  over  the  East,  playing  without  notes 
with  great  harmony  and  sweetness.  It  seems  to  be  instinct,  and  is  all 
instrumental,  with  little  or  no  vocal  talent.  All  these  accomplish- 
ments do  not  argue  greatness,  but  they  do  show  that  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  ignorant  and  brutal  savages.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ascribe  to  them  all  the  virtues — they  may  be  liars  and  thieves,  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  not  worse  after  the  environment  and  example  of 
centuries — but  to  my  mind  they  are  the  best  of  any  barbaric  or 
uncivilized  race  I  have  ever  seen,  and  open,  I  trust,  to  a  wonderful 
development. 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Higgins  an  Englishman  or  an  American? — A.  An  Eng- 
I  ishman.     The  railroad  is  an  Enghsh  one. 
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6TATEMENT  RESUMED. 

And  now  comes  the  vitiil  question.  What  is  be  done  with  these 
isliiiKis,  and,  if  we  hold  tlicm,  what  form  of  government  ia  to  prevail? 
Whatever  grave  doubts  one  may  have  as  to  colonial  extension  on  the 
piirt  of  America,  we  have  gone  too  far,  either  by  design  or  chance,  to 
I'ecede.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  natives 
and  to  humanity  that  the  islands  should  not  be  restored  to  Spain 
(even  if  they  were  they  could  not  be  held  for  a  year).  Any  division 
of  tliem  is  absolutely  impracticable.  This  would  induce  constant 
friction,  the  ruin  of  Manila  as  the  great  commercial  center;  the  impor- 
tant products  would  be  shipped  direct  from  the  southern  islands  and 
goods  sent  directly  there  in  exchange.  One  owner  must  hold  the 
whole  country  and  prescribe  uniform  duties  and  government. 

I  will  digress  here  to  say  that  the  British  at  Manila,  at  Hongkong, 
Singapore — all  over  the  East — are  more  than  anxious  we  shall  hold 
the  islands.  There  is  sucli  a  contrast  in  the  expression  of  good  will 
and  admiration  of  our  country  with  the  feelings  of  only  a  few  years 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  everyday  for  the  last  six  weeks  some 
Englishman  has  said  to  m©  in  the  strongest  terms,  "There  should  be 
an  Anglo- American  alliance."  They  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
praise  and  surprise  at  our  moderation,  absence  of  looting,  thefts,  and 
every  kind  of  outrage  after  the  taking  of  Manila,  Strange  that  they 
should  make  so  much  of  a  thing  which,  to  our  officers  and  people, 
seemed  so  obviously  the  proper  and  necessary  thing.  A  few  days 
before  the  surrender  some  British  and  other  merchants  and  bankers 
came  to  our  transports,  asking  from  General  Merritt  safeguards,  or 
the  assurance  of  protection  for  the  houses  and  persons  of  foreign  resi 
dents,  I  assured  Mr,  Wood,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses 
(Smith,  Bell  &  Co.),  that  they  were  in  no  danger.  Noticing  a  look  of 
incredulity,  I  said:  "You  don't  believe  me?"  "Well,  I  think  the  men 
getting  away  from  their  officers  will  tak&  possession  of  the  spirit  shops 
and  commit  outrages."  I  replied;  "It  is  not  possible;  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  temper  of  our  people.  If  you  will  consider  our  civil 
war,  where  after  the  terrible  losses,  running  over  four  years,  no  pun- 
ishment of  a  single  person  or  appropriation  of  property  was  made, 
you  may  believe  that  we  shall  behave  in  no  other  way  as  the  result  of 
this  little  affair."  I  doubt  if  anything  has  inspired  so  much  the 
respect  of  foreigners  for  us  as  this,  which  seems  to  me  so  natural  a 
thing. 

To  take  all  the  islands  and  ignore  the  natives  would  be  impracti- 
cable and  unwise. 

On  October  25  I  went,  in  the  company  of  H.  L.  Iliggins,  general 
manager  of  the  Manila  Railway,  Limited,  to  Malolos  for  an  interview 
arranged  the  day  before  with  Aguinaldo,  I  found  his  headquarters 
were  in  a  very  nice  house,  ten  minutes'  drive  from  the  railway  station ; 
a  guard  of  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  in  the  courtyard  below. 

We  were  soon  ushered  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  spoke  English,  to 
the  waiting  room  upstairs,  and  I  met  Buen  Camino,  a  wise-looking 
counselor,  whom  I  met  at  Ayuntamiento  the  day  afte.r  the  fall  of 
Manila,  He  carried  us  to  the  presence  of  the  insui^ent  leader  and 
president,  who  was  dressed,  contrary  to  his  usual  daily  garb,  in  a 
black  smoking- jacket,  of  low-cut  waistcoat  and  trousers,  both  black, 
large  white  tie — ^in  fact,  the  evening  dress  common  at  our  clubs  and 
during  the  srjnmer. 
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Biien  Camino  left  na.  I  started  the  talk  by  announcing  to  Agiii- 
naldo  lliat  I  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  to  appear  before  the  Peace 
Commission,  and  tliat  I  had  a  very  friendly  feeliuj;  for  the  Filiijinos 
and  admiration  for  many  of  their  good  qualities,  their  quiet,  cleanli- 
ness, temperance,  and  great  imitative  power,  and  a  possibility  of 
learning  almost  any  profession  or  business;  that  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  Cominission  his  and  his  people's  views  and 
demands  and  what  relation  they  expected  to  hold  to  the  United 
States  in  case  we  decided  to  keep  the  islands. 

Aguinaldo  replied,  rather  naively,  that  his  people  were  divided  into 
two  parties — those  in  favor  of  absohite  independence  and  those  of  an 
American  protectorate;  that  the  parties  are  about  equal;  that  he  is 
waiting  to  see  who  will  have  the  majority,  in  that  case  to  take  his 
position.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  probably  be  useless  to 
try  lo  bring  those  in  favor  of  absolute  indepcnilenee  to  any  change  of 
opinion,  but  they  must  consider  that  they  are  without  any  navy  and 
wittiout  capital,  which  is  greatly  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
country;  that  the  Pliilippine  government  alone  did  not  possess  the 
element  of  strength  to  insure  t£e  retention  of  the  islands  without  the 
assistance  of  other  governments.  They  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
of  half  a  doKen  powers  striving  to  take  either  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  islands,  and  they  must  consider  that  their  gi'catest  prosperity 
would  come  by  the  gradual  accession  of  power  under  American 
auspices. 

He  said :  "But  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would  see  that  our 
possessions  were  not  taken  from  us."  I  replied:  "How  ]ias  it  been 
in  China,  where  England,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  all  strive  to 
control  territory?"  To  this  he  could  make  no  reply.  I  further  asked 
wluit  that  side  would  expect  America,  acting  the  rfile  of  protector,  to 
do.  He  said :  "  To  furnish  the  navy,  while  the  Filipinos  held  all  the 
conntryand  administered  civil  offices  with  its  own  people."  "And 
what  then  would  America  get  from  this,"  said  I.  "That  would  be  a 
deljiil,"  he  said,  "which  would  be  settled  hereafter." 

1  asked  how  far  they  controlled  Luzon  and  other  islands.  "Almost 
entirely,"  he  said.  That  the  different  bands,  little  by  little,  were 
expressing  their  desire  to  join  him.  The  Igorrottos  had  sent  in  some 
of  their  leaders  the  day  before  and  were  acting  with  him.  That  he 
had  had  three  representatives  from  Hoilo  within  a  few  days  on  the 
same  mission. 

We  pursued  all  this  subject  of  a  protectorate  for  some  time  without 
getting  any  nearer  any  satisfactory  result.  Mr.  Higgins  felt  that 
Agiiinaido  had  been  simply  repeating  a  lesson,  but  I  did  not  feel  so 
sure  of  that.  He  said  that  he  had  had  many  Americans  to  interview 
him,  moat  of  them  reportera,  I  fancy,  and  he  had  always  told  them 
the  same  thing.  Thereupon  I  stated  that  this  wa«  quite  a  different 
case.  "  I  am  ordered,  as  an  ofBeer  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris  and  give  evidence  on  points  which  may  be  of  vital  iuter- 
esttoyou,"  After  that  his  tone  was  different.  Buen  Camino  returned, 
and  Aguinaldo  reported  to  him  everything  he  had  said  to  us.  After 
a  little  talk  between  the  two,  Buen  Camino  said  he,  and  he  was  sure 
the  president,  was  in  favor  of  an  American  protectorate,  and  seemed 
to  approve  the  suggestion  tliat  wc  should  have  the  nucleus  of  an  army ; 
that  his  people  should  be  joined  to  it,  filling  the  places  of  minor  offi- 
cers; and  the  possibility  and  the  li ope  within  a  few  years  that  they 
should  fill  the  most  important  civil  and  military  functions. 
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Bnen  Camino  said  I  could  be  eertiun  that  if  a  protectorate  were 
grant-ed  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  have  it  accepted  by  their 
people  on  the  lines  that  I  have  stated,  ajjreeiug  with  me  fully  that  to 
hold  one  island  and  giving  the  others  to  other  powers  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  and  not  to  be  considered. 

They  expressed  pleasure  at  my  liaving  come  to  them,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  rather  neglected  by  the  Americans. 

This  I  dictated  hastily  just  after  the  visit,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
impression  which  the  interview  left  upon  me — a  great  desire  for  our 
protection,  for  the  improvement  of  their  jieople  materially  and  iutel- 
leetnally,  tlie  wi.sh  to  send  their  young  people  to  America  for 
education. 

Subsequently  {October  31,  the  day  I  left  Manila)  he  sent  three 
officers  to  me  with  the  friendliest  messages,  expressing  the  wish  that 
I  shonhl  use  my  best  infltience  with  tlie  commissiou  in  their  favor. 

Many  metliods  of  government,  with  them  as  allies  or  subjects,  are 
possible.  I  had  often  thought  that  it  might  be  expedient  at  first  to 
admit  them  to  some  of  the  minor  offlcea  in  army  and  civil  govern- 
ment, and  if  they  show  eapaeity,  to  enlarge  their  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities, until  finally  they  should  have  entire  control,  after  proper 
compensation  or  an  agreed  subjection  to  iis  for  our  work  and 
assistance  to  them.  But,  and  I  hoi>e  tliat  1  shall  not  be  considered 
English  mad  in  my  deference  to  their  practice,  the  result  of  so  many 
years  of  suceessfiil  colonial  government — I  am  told  by  a  governor  of 
one  of  their  colonies.  Sir  William  McGregor,  when  1  suggested  such 
a  course,  that  they  have  never  tliought  it  safe  or  expedient,  when 
they  have  a  colony  of  so  many  (in  this  ease  millions)  of  blacks,  and  so 
few  white  men,  to  intrust  the  government  to  the  former.  If  of  whites, 
as  in  Austriilia,  yes,  after  trial  trust  the  government  to  them,  with 
what  are  praeticall.y  supervising,  or  perhaps  honorary  governors,  who 
maintain  the  connection  with  the  mother  or  controlling  country. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  England  has  been  the  only  successful 
administrator  of  colonial  government  in  t!ie  world,  Holland  has  had 
a  great  career,  but  possibly  things  are  not  so  well  witli  it  just  now  in 
Java  and  Sumatra;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  comparable  to  England. 
*'The  British  colonial  empire  comprisesfortydistiuct  and  independent 
governments,  besides  a  number  of  scattered  dependencies  under  the 
dominion  of  protection  of  the  Queen."  "Of  the  forty,  eleven  have 
elected  assemblies  and  responsible  governments,"  Tlte  other  twenty- 
nine  are  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  No  legislative  council;  legis- 
lative power  delegated  to  officer  administering  tiie  government,  with, 
in  most  cases,  power  reserved  by  <Jrown  of  legislating  by  order  in 
council.  (2)  Legislative  council  nominated  by  the  Crown,  with  some 
power  reserved,  as  in  No.  1,  (.^)  Legislative  council  partly  elected, 
with  reserve  power  in  tliree  countries,  no  general  power  reserved  in 
five. 

The  different  conditions  of  country,  races,  traditions,  etc.,  have 
made  absolutely  different  laws  necessary — one  country  a  gold  cur- 
rency, others  silver;  free  trade,  open  ports,  bvriffs,  duties,  internal 
and  personal  taxation  prevail  without  following  any  precedents  or 
existing  laws  of  England,  varying  throughout  tlie  colonies. 

Field-Marshal  Roberts  {"Forty-one  years  in  India")  says: 

It  is  diffleult  for  people  who  know  nothing  of  natives  to  nnderstand  and  appre- 
ciate the  valoe  they  set  on  cheriahed  custom,  peculiar  idioayiicrasies,  anil  fixed 
prejudices,  ail  of  wMch  must  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  their  rulers,  if  the  suzerain  power  is  to  keep  their  respect  and  gain 
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their  gratitude  and  affection.  The  natives  ot  India  (and  I  think  thia  is  true  of  the 
Filipinos)  are  particularly  observant  of  character  and  intelligent  in  gaugiug  the 
capabilities  o£  those  who  govern  tlium;  and  it  is  because  the  English  Government 
is  trufit«d  that  a  mere  handful  of  Englishmen  are  able  to  direct  the  administra- 
tion of  »  country  with  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  differing  in 
race,  religion,  and  manners  of  life.  Throughout  aU  the  changes  wbicli  India  has 
undergone,  political  and  social,  during  the  present  century  this  feeling  has  been 
maintained,  and  it  will  last  so  long  as  the  services  are  filled  by  bonorable  men, 
who  sympathize  with  the  natives,  respect  their  prejudices,  and  do  not  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  their  habits  and  caatoms. 

The  condition  exists  in  very  many  colonies,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  natives  are  governed  with  a  handful  of  soidiers^in  many 
cases  with  none.     The  moral  influence,  justice,  and  fair  dealing  rule. 

This  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  Philippines,  but  we  must 
have  a  colonial  service;  and  to  make  this  effective  changes  of  oflScers 
must  not  be  madw  with  eveiy  change  of  government.  There  must  be 
the  surety  of  promotion  to  induce  a  good  man  to  live — often  alone— 
so  far  from  home  and  in  such  a  climate.  Good  pay  for  civil  and  mili- 
tary ofBeevs  is  most  essential;  and  here  I  quote  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Spectator  of  September  24,  1898: 

First  of  all,  the  Americans  must  realize  that  they  are  now  face  to  face  with  a 
military  problem  wliich  can  not  be  solved  by  makeshifts.  No  doubt  in  the  civil 
war  they  did  wonders  by  means  of  makeshifts,  but  then  the  country  waa  on  fire 
with  energy,  and  the  theater  of  operations  was,  after  all,  a  comparatively  small 
one.  or,  at  any  rate,  all  on  the  settled  portions  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Makeshifts  wiU  not  avail  to  keep  90,000  men,  scattered  from  the  PhOippines  to 
Cuba,  regularly  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war  and  with  those  "  reliefs  "  that 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an  army  when  in  foreign  places  and  in  unhealthy 
climates.  The  wastage  in  this  army  of  90,000  men  caused  by  death,  by  diseaae, 
and  owing  to  a  short  term  of  enlistment,  will  be  very  great,  and  the  caps  will  con- 
stantly have  to  be  filled  from  America.  That  there  will  belittle  trouole  in  finding 
new  recruit*  we  are  well  aware,  but  it  is  not  finding  the  recruit  that  is  the  diifi- 
culty.  When  he  is  enrolled  he  will  have  to  be  equipxied  and  transported  to  the 
place  where  he  is  needed,  iKissihly  a  hitherto  unsurveyedislandin  thesoutheastern 
Pacific.  But  this  means  an  elaborate  system  of  transports  and  a  relief  system 
such  as  eiista  in  the  British  army,  with  probably  6.000  or  7,000  soldiers  always 
afloat,  either  coming  home  or  going  out  to  America's  new  colonial  empire. 

All  this,  of  course,  presents  no  insolnble  problem,  but  it  does  present  one  which 
will  have  to  be  tackledineamest,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  serious  breakdown.  Mil- 
itary organization  means  primarily  an  efficient  headquarters  staff,  and  this  the 
the  Americans  will  have  to  provide  as  quickly  as  they  can.  They  have  in  their 
West  Point  officers  as  good  material  as  exists  in  the  world,  but  for  the  moment 
the  supply  ia  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  Still,  Americans  learn  new  work 
with  extraordinary  rapidity;  and  if  only  young  men,  and  not  "fossils,"  are  put  at 
the  head  of  departments,  things  will  soon  shake  down.  Ae  we  have  found  in 
Egypt,  if  you  are  only  careful  to  put  the  right  men  at  the  top  and  give  them  a 
free  liand,  they  will  soon  discover  and  develop  efficient  subordinates. 

There  is  yet  another  point  most  vitally  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  a  large 
military  force  stationed  abroad  and  in  tropical  and  half-savage  places  to  which 
the  Americans  must  give  attention.  They  must  pay  their  mUitary  officers  well. 
Pay  on  what  is  practically  active  service  in  the  Tropics  ought  to  be  double  what 
it  13  at  home.  The  colonels,  captains,  and  even  subalterns  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  will  be  set  to  do  most  arduous  and  responsible  work;  and  if  good 
work  IS  to  be  done,  they  must  be  well  paid.  There  is  no  truer  maxim  in  state- 
craft than  that  power  will  be  paid.  If  it  is  not  paid  officially,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  pay  itself.  But  such  self-payment  means  ruin  and  demoralization.  That 
the  private  soldiers  will  be  liberally  treated  goes  without  saying.  What  is  not  so 
certain  is  that  the  American  people  wiU  realize  that  the  officers  to  whom  immense 
powers  will  be  given  must  also  be  paid  in  proportion.  Good  salaries  are  the  only 
instruments  which  can  be  permanently  relied  on  to  kill  corruptton,  and  it  ia  abso- 
lutely essential  that  America  should  start  her  new  colonial  empire  fi'ee  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  corruption.  If  the  salaries  are  good,  it  will  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce stringent  rules  against  executive  officers  holding  land  or  engaging  in  any 
kind  of  speculation  in  the  regions  which  they  are  occupying. 
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It  Is  to  snch  rulea,  conpled  with  good  aalariea,  that  in  the  last  wsort  we  owe  oar 
eaccess  in  India.  Put  an  American  officer,  civil  or  military,  in  a  great  position  of 
tmst  and  responsibility  in  some  outlying  district  in  the  Philippines  where  Ma  word 
will  virtually  be  law,  and  pay  him  well  and  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  tJiat  he 
shall  get  no  indirect  gain  from  his  position;  and  he  will  tnm  ont  a  Lawrence. 
Give  the  same  man  poor  pay,  and  espose  him,  as  he  must  be  exposed,  to  great 
temptations  in  the  way  of  illicit  gain,  and  you  will  in  practice  be  unable  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  ofScial  duty.  The  Americans  mast  not  be  misled  by  the 
fact  Hiat  they  will  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  men,  and  apparently  sound  men,  at 
sniEill  salaries.  As  Lord  Comwallis  told  his  masters  in  the  East  India  Company, 
they  could  get  a  dozen  men  tobegovemor-general  for  no  salary  at  all,  but  that  did 
show  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  give  their  governor-general  proper  remunera- 
tion. Depend  upon  it,  this  apparently  simple  matter  of  salaries  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If  a  man  has  a  good  salary,  and  therefore  a  desirable  post,  he  has  a 
perpetual  reminder  that  he  has  forf  eitea  any  right  to  private  gain.  If  he  is  inade- 
quately paid,  he  has  a  sense  of  grievance  and  tells  iiimself  when  he  is  tempted 
lliat  he  has  a  moral  right  to  do  for  himself  what  the  country  ought  to  have  done 
for  him. 

Side  by  side  with  the  problem  of  militaiy  organization,  and  closely  allied  to  it, 
Is  the  problem  of  civil  administration,  very  soon  after  the  troops  have  taken 
possession  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  there  will  be  an  urgent  need 
for  civil  adminiatratora,  including  judges,  of  all  kinds.  Here,  again,  the  need  for 
a  satisfactory^  tenure  of  office  and  high  salaries  will  become  urgent,  more  urgent, 
indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  always  largely  protected  by  the 
sense  of  esprit  de  corna.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  question  of  how  to  provide  these 
civil  administrators  tnat  we  see  the  only  signs  of  hopelessness  and  pessimism  that 
have  yet  been  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  Grave  Americans  of  experience  and 
high  standing  are  apt  to  say  that  they  do  not  see  where  or  how  they  are  to  obtain 
men  of  the  kind  we  obtain  for  the  Indian  civil  service.  The  material,  they  infer, 
does  not  eiist.  We  do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  The  materia!  does  exist, 
only  as  yet  it  is  in  the  raw.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  America,  in  the  conrse  of  the 
next  few  years,  to  develop  a  body  of  Indian  civilians — men  who,  if  turned  into  a 
tropical  swamp  or  forest  and  told  to  organize  a  government  and  administer  it, 
will  do  so  straight  away. 

No  douht  making  a  start  will  be  a  difBcul^;  but  that  once  made,  a  tradition  of 
good  service  wUl  aoon  develop,  and  thousands  of  young  men  will  come  forward. 
After  all,  the  States  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  filling  West  Point  and 
their  Naval  College,  and  exactly  the  same  stamp  of  man  will  do  for  civilian  work. 
Look,  too,  at  the  success  of  the  American  missionaries.  The  same  zeal  and  the 
willingness  to  work  away  from  home  among  savages  and  semisavages  will,  we 
are  certain,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  The  men  who  fill  our  Indian 
civil  service  are  mainly  the  sons  of  naval  and  military  officers,  of  professors,  of 
schoolmasters,  of  doctors,  and,  above  all,  of  clergymen.  All  these  classes  are  to 
he  found  in  the  States,  and  when  once  the  need  and  the  opportunity  are  realized 
they  will  give  their  sons  to  the  service  of  the  atate.  Only  one  thing  is  necessary— 
the  parent  who  thinks  of  bringing  up  a  son  for  imperial  work  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  boy  will  have  a  real  career  open  to  him,  good  pay,  a  secure  tenure  of 
his  post,  a  pension  when  he  retires,  and  an  office  conveying  a  certain  amount  of 
distinction  and  consideration.  When  America  has  developed,  as  we  believe  she 
will  develop,  a  class  of  civilians,  ahe  will  have  added  a  most  valuable  element  to 
her  population.  Once  create  a  high  standard  of  adminiatration  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  effects  will  be  felt  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

A  form  of  government  (amongthe  many)  worthy  of  consideration  is: 
1.  A  governor  with  an  executive  council  of  six  members,  aay. 
Official  members  of  legislative  councO: 

Colonial  secretary  (lieutenant-governor). 

Treasurer. 

Attorney-general. 

Commanding  officer  of  army. 

Commanding  officer  of  navy. 

Commissioner  of  lands,  or  collector  of  cnstoma, 

and  also  six  unofficial  members. 

Tiie  official  members  in  many  cases  are  advisory  only,  bnt  must 
vote  in  legislative  council  with  the  governor.  In  many  cases  "  To  the 
nativeB  a  large  share  of  self -government  has  been  conceded ;  their  sys- 
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torn  of  idllage  trnd  district  coimeils  has  been  recognised  and  improved 
and  supplemented  by  an  annual  meeting  of  the  high  chiefs  and  rep- 
resentatives from  each  province,  pi'esided  over  by  t.lie  governor.  The 
regulations  recommended  by  these  bodies  have,  however,  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  legislative  council  before  acquiring  the  force  of 
law," 

To  this  should  be  added  a  commissioner  or  minister  of  native  affairs, 
with  a  salary  which  should  impart  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
office,  which  should  be  purely  advisory  and  given  to  one  of  their 
leaders. 

±  Or,  like  the  government  of  Ceylon,  "administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, aided  by  an  executive  council  of  five  members  and  a  legisla- 
tive council  of  eighteen,  including  the  governor  and  executive  council. 
The  legislative  council  contains  representatives  of  the  principal  races 
and  interesta  in  the  island.  For  administrative  purposes  the  island 
is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  there  is 
a  government  agent.  The  larger  towns  have  a  local  board,  and  in 
the  country  districts"  (of  which  the  Philippines  will  mainly  consist) 
"the  natives  retain  their  village  councils  and  tribunals  for  matters  of 
minor  importance." 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  loyalty  and 
fidelity  of  the  natives,  with  the  maintenance  by  us  of  a  small  and 
very  quickly  decreasing  army.  If  we  attempt  the  unwise  thing  of 
ignoring  the  natives,  an  army  of  50,000  men  will  bo  none  too  small, 
including  the  exploration  and  absolute  control  of  the  southern  islands 
and  government  of  the  whole  of  all  of  them.  Enlisting  the  natives, 
and  giving  them  what  is  veiy  small  food  and  pay  compared  with  our 
allowances,  will  make  a  good  army  of  any  size  we  wish,  easily  sub<lue 
any  hostile  tribes,  open  all  the  country,  and  reduce  our  present  foi'ce 
of  20,000  to  10,000  men.  I  am  confident,  after  a  short  time,  to  very 
much  less. 

In  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  come  necessary  legislation  in  the  four  most  important 
questions  of  currency,  revenue,  opium,  and  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese.  That  silver  must  remain  the  currency  for  a  long  time  seems 
certain.  This  is  a  question  {apart  from  whatever  views  we  entertain 
on  a  gold  standard  or  bimetallism)  on  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
educate  the  natives  to  the  belief  that  our  silver  dollar  is  worth  double 
Ibe  Mexican  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  ao  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  would  result  in  double  wages  and  cost  of  products;  hence, 
though  the  British  are  as  tenacious  a.s  anyone  of  the  gold  standard  of 
currency,  by  an  order  in  council  in  1894  a  British  dollar  was  author- 
ized to  be  issued  for  circulation  in  the  East.  It  is  identical  in  weight 
and  fineness  with  the  Japanese  yen  (same  as  Mexican  dollar),  and  has 
been  made  legal  tender  in  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Labuan,  Notes  payable  in  this  are  issued  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank,  the  manager  of  which,  with  its  twenty-six  branches,  the 
recognized  authority  in  the  East,  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  we 
might  to  advantage  repeat  the  experiment  with  the  trade  dollar  iu  the 
Philippines. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  popular  and  successful  currency, 
and  an  American  bank  of  issue,  abundantly  secured,  will  be  of  great 
utility  and  preclude  the  cumbrous  method  of  handling  such  masses  of 
silver;  but  the  question,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  on  all  of  which 
the  wisest  differ,  should  be  considered  by  a  commission  of  experts. 
This  especially  In  regard  to  revenue.     Shall  we  have  an  open  gate,  a 
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free  port?  Shall  we  disCTiminate  in  fiivov  of  Amorienn  gootls,  a  policy 
not  snccessfiil  with  the  French  in  Cochin  China?  They  admit  thei'r 
goods  free  there  and  have  heavy  dnties  on  those  of  other  countrieB  at 
their  four  porta.  Shall  wo  have  a  land  tax,  source  of  the  greatest 
revenue  in  India  and  the  greatest  permanent  source  of  revenue  in 
Egypt? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  a  personal  tax,  the  peninsula  system  of 
a  docnment  of  identity  (cedula  personal),  which  was  adopted  in  1884, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  will  be  serviceable.  These  have 
ranged  from  $3  to  $37.50.  Of  the  higher  amounts  of  taxation  there 
seems  to  be  no  complaint.  The  lowest  might  be  reduced  to  $1  or 
$1.50.  The  cedula  serves  as  a  passport,  and  must  be  produced  by 
the  intiCrested  parties  to  make  legal  documents  ellective,  and  is  note<l 
in  the  legal  instrument. 

In  Ceylon  a  salt  tax,  road  tax,  and  tax  on  consumers  of  importe<l 
rice  is  levied,  running  from  2.12  rupees  (75  cents)  to  9.99  rupees 
($;i.30),  or  a  little  more  with  a  large  family,  the  latter  applying  to 
males,  the  head  of  a  family  of  five.  This  was  practically  the  same 
contribution  by  the  natives  to  the  supi)ort  of  the  government, 

Furfber,  great  revenue  should  come  from  opium  and  tax  on  Chinese 
admitted.  The  British  opium  commissioner  decided  in  elfect  that  the 
reported  ill-effects  of  opium  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  that  it  has 
not  been  a  great  injury  to  the  Chinese  as  a  nation,  no  more  than  spirits 
and  tobacco  have  been  to  other  countries.  I  have  not  the  report  at 
hand,  but  this  is  my  impression.  At  all  events  the  trade  in  it  has  not 
been  suppressed  and  is  a  source  of  great  revenue.  In  India,  7,000,000 
rupees;  in  Hongkong,  a  small  area,  $286,000  a  year.  To  obtain  this 
i-cvenue  by  any  import  duty  is  impossible.  Smuggling  is  too  easy 
and  the  Chinese,  the  only  consiimers,  too  adroit.  The  farming  sys- 
tem, selling  by  auction  or  by  advertisement  for  public  tenders  the 
monopoly  to  the  highest  bidder,  is  the  only  method.  For  Manila  and 
the  adjoining  district,  $550,000  was  received  for  the  privilege  for  three 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  lai^  sum  in  addition  was  paid  to 
some  officials.  The  farmer  paid  also  a  duty  of  2  pesos  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds).  Our  Treasury  officials,  not  being  aware  of  the  farming 
custom,  in  their  new  regulations  simply  left  the  2  pesos  duty,  which 
would  be  less  than  $1  (gold)  on  230  pounds,  where  the  American  would 
be  $1,330.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  collect  any  proper 
duty  or  prevent  smuggling,  but  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  do  this, 
and  mil  be. 

Then  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Chinese,  with  the  strong 
arguments  on  botii  sides.  The  merchants  of  Manila  are  unanimous 
in  their  representations  of  the  necessity  for  more  coolie  labor.  They 
and  many  others  require  it  in  Manila,  and  think  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary in  railroad  building,  and  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
saying,  "There  is  no  question  of  competing  with  American  labor 
here,  there  being  no  such  in  the  country,  nor  can  there  be,  the  climate 
prohibiting  that.  Cheap  labor  and  plenty  of  it  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
Philippines.  There  is  room  for  three  to  four  millions  of  Chinese 
comfortably,  while  90,000  is  the  present  estimate." 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  Room  for  them  where? — A.  In  the  island  of  Luzon.  "  Were 
any  road  making,  new  railway,  or  agrieuiture  work  being  done,  a 
million  would  be  absorbed  at  once,  and  next  year  another  million, 
and  so  on."    This  is  the  argument  of  those  favoring  admijjsioti. 
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Statement  resumed:  Taxes  on  the  admission  of  these  could  l)e  easily 
made  $10.  In  fact,  it  has  heen  |40;  has  run  on  for  years  at  varying 
rates,  and  still  the  Chinaman  will  come.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
might  be  admitted  to  advantage ;  probably  there  should  be  limitations 
as  to  tenure  of  stay,  numbersj  and  character  of  employment  and  pur- 
suits. Then  admission  will  be  opposed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  my 
conviction  that  they  can  be  brought  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  to 
look  upon  it  in  a  reasonable  light,  after  onr  determination  as  to  what 
is  expedient. 

With  strength,  firmness,  justice,  and  fair  dealing,  we  can  do  any- 
thing with  the  native,  and  make  a  happy  and  prosperous  country 
beyond  any  present  expectations. 
Mr.  Frte: 

Q,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  occurs  to  me  now.  It  was 
stilled  that  one-half  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Philippine  group 
was  native.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that? — A.  I  think  quite  that. 
The  best  figures  we  could  have  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  and  before 
that  and  pretty  well  carried  out,  was  that  they  had  between  13,500 
and  14,000  men  at  Manila.  I  asked  Jaudenos  how  many  Spaniards 
there  were,  and  he  said  7,500  to  8,000.  We  took  23,000  rifles,  but 
many  were  in  the  arsenal.  In  the  other  islands  the  proportion  would 
be  greater  than  that, 

Q.  How  did  they  succeed  while  this  war  was  going  on — this  insur- 
rection— ^in  keeping  these  soldiers  within  their  allegiance? — A.  1  think 
the  way  many  of  the  insurgents  got  their  arms  was  through  desertions. 
But  there  were,  of  course,  large  numbers  of  men  who  had  lived  under 
Spanish  rule  and  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded  the 
natives  as  a  low  order  of  people,  the  Spaniards  as  their  masters,  and 
they  clung  to  them,  as  I  suppose  the  negroes  did  in  oar  civil  war  to 
their  white  masters. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soldiers  did  the  natives  make  with  the  Span- 
iai-ds? — A.  I  think  very  much  the  same  as  the  army  Aguinaldo  had. 
The  Spanish  army  made  a  most  wretched  showing  when  yon  come  to 
think  of  it,  for  Aguinaldo  to  go  there  without  a  man  and  then  to 
drive  even  7,000  Spaniards  alone  25  miles  to  their  defenses.  It  is 
about  aa  feeble  as  their  naval  conduct. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  native  soldiers  do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  us  to  have  acting  with  our  command,  under  white  field 
officers  but  under  native  company  officers,  in  our  control  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands? — A,  I  think  the  question  of  native  company  officers 
might  have  to  be  put  off  for  some  time,  except  the  noncommissioned 
olHeers.  I  would  first  see  what  turn  things  took  in  that  way,  I  think 
the  Filipinos  have  had  enough  lighting  and  want  peace,  and  they  will 
gain  respect  for  us,  and  I  think  in  a  little  while  it  would  require  very 
few  soldiers,  possibly  none.  You  take  it  in  Burma.  I  talked  with 
an  Englishman  on  our  steamer,  who  is  deputy  chief  of  police  or  dep- 
uty collector,  and  he  said  he  had  a  considerable  force  under  him  and 
he  was  the  only  white  man  for  40  miles,  and  that  he  would  not  see 
another  one  for  three  months. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  safe  to  take  half  and  half? — A.  I  tliink 
three  to  one  would  be  safe.     I  think  10,000  men  would  soon  suffice  for 
us,  and  after  a  year  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  number. 
Mr.  RbiD: 

Q.  Tou  would  want  the  commissioned  officers  white  just  now? — 
A.  Yta;  Iwouldletthecivilofficesgotosomeof  them,  and  see  how  they 
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got  on,  and  I  have  no  question  of  the  result.     In  some  of  the  English 
provinces  they  have  a  eivil  governor  and  a  native  governor.     The 
moment  the  latter  rebels  at  any  action  of  tiie  governor  he  is  speedily 
brought  to  agreement. 
Mr.  Frye: 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  the  islands,  hoiv 
near  will  the  revenues  of  the  islands  support  the  government? — 
A.  That  is  going  to  depend  od  which  way  you  make  the  revenue,  and 
also  the  expenses — how  much  the  army  and  iiiivy  will  cost.  The 
custom-house  gave  last  year — which  was,  I  suppose,  a  wretelied  year 
for  business^between  four  and  five  millions  of  revenue  at  Manila. 
The  personal  tax  was  a  great  source  of  revenue,  and  the  real-estate 
tax  and  the  licenses  were  very  great.  But  with  a  hind  tax  and  with 
a  personal  tax  it  is  easy  enough,  without  making  itirksome,  or  without 
complaint,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  islands. 
The  Chairman: 

Q.  And  raise  how  much  revenueP — A.  That  is  hard  to  say. 

Q.  They  have  been  rai.sing  nine  millions,  we  understand?— A.  It 
should  have  been  much  more.  Thefts  and  extortions  prevailed. 
Monopolies  were  sold  for  which  the  Government  received  paltry  sums; 
the  concessions  granted  from  Madrid,  e.  g.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  the  sole  privilege  with  immunity  from  all  duties,  the  Govern- 
ment receiving  only  $120  a  year.  The  largest  tobacco  company  had 
most  valuable  privileges  with  apparently  little  payment.  The  opium 
monopoly  for  Manila  and  the  adjoining  province  paid  the  very  inade- 
quate amount  of  about  $180,000  a  year.  Special  fees  pertaining  to 
the  custom-house,  etc.,  were  paid  to  the  archbishop. 

Mr.  Gray: 

Q.  Thase  things  have  been  stopped.  How  do  they  take  it? — A.  The 
merchants  like  it  very  much. 

Q.  Are  the  priests  making  any  difficulty?— A.  No,  sir;  they  are  too 
frightened,  and  many  of  thera  have  gone  away. 

Mr.  FryB: 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  go  home,  all  of  them? — A.  The  thing 
will  be  so  much  changed  that  there  is  no  profit  to  them  or  danger 
from  their  remaining. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  your  opinion  is  that  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  imposition  of  taxes  in  the  islands,  and  reasonable  duties 
on  imports,  the  islands  will  support  themselves  in  all  the  forms  of 
government  necessary,  military  and  ci\'il? — A.  I  think  certainly  it 
will.  1  do  not  say  that  the  first  year  it  is  going  to  do  that;  you  have 
to  give  time  for  it;  but  I  think  there  will  be  so  much  capital  going 
into  the  place  which  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  privileges  that  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Reid; 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible,  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff,  equally 
applicable  to  the  importation  of  all  nations,  collected  at  the  principal 
custom-houses  there,  to  raise  money  enough  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment?— A.  A  tariff  alone? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  On  imports  and  exports? 

Q.  On  imports  alone.— -A.  I  should  rather  doubt  that.  But  I've 
never  heard  complaints  of  the  export  charges,  and  very  likely  those, 
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with  the  imports,  will  suffice.  I  do  not  so©  any  objection  to  the  cedula 
tax. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  one  of  which  the  most  complaint  was 
made? — A,  It  has  been  too  high;  I  think  that  is  the  reason,  I  do  not 
see  the  objection  to  the  land  tax.  See  how  well  it  has  worked  in 
Egypt,  and  in  India.  Dicey  says  in  his  article  that  it  is  paid  more 
readily  than  under  the  old  government,  because  they  know  that  l-hey 
are  being  treated  fairly,  and  that  when  it  was  once  paid  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  it  again.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Dicey'a 
article:  "Up  to  1832  the  acreage  of  taxable  land  in  Egypt  was  calcu- 
lated at  5,000,000.  It  ia  now  increased  by  over  600,000  acres,  or  close 
upon  13  per  cent.  Yet  tlie  total  amount  of  the  land  tax — the  great 
permanent  source  of  revenue  in  Egypt — is  actually  less  in  IB'Jl  than 
it  was  in  1881." 

According  to  Sir  Edwin's  figures  the  average  land  tax  per  acre  has 
been  dimini-shed  during  the  above  period  from  228.  to  18s.  3d.  The 
arreara  of  land  tax,  which  formerly  attained  colossal  proportions, 
have  now  been  practically  paid  oft.  The  fellah,  when  once  he  had 
paid  his  annua!  contribution,  has  no  longer  any  apprehension,  as  he 
iiad  in  the  days  of  Ismail,  of  being  cidled  upon  to  pay  again  in 
advance  long  before  the  date  of  the  next  installment  had  become  due. 
Mr.  GkaY: 

Q.  As  you  understood  Mr.  Reid'a  question  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  revenue  from  the  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-houses;  they 
were  to  be  levied  equally  upon  all  nations,  including  the  United 
States?— A..  Yes. 
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PRELTHTNARY  REPORT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  F.  BECKER,  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  ON  THE  GI'iOLOGlCAL 
AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Department  of  State, 
Washingtcm,  Noveiriber  i,  1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mission, copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Seei'etary  of  the  Intefior,  trans- 
mitting a  capy  of  a  preliminary  report  made  by  Dr.  George  F.  Bcpker, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  regard  to  the  geological 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 
Hod.  William  R.  Day, 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  France. 
(Inelosure:    From  Interior  Department,   October   29,   18B8,   with 
inclosure. ) 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  October  29,  1898. 
Sir:  In  May,  1898,  by  arrangement  between  the  honorable  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  this  Department,  Dr.  George  F.  Beclier,  geologist, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  accompanied  the  military 
expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
information  touching  the  geological  and  mineral  resources  of  said 
ielauds. 

Dr.  Becfeer  has  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  subject,  a  copy  ot 
which,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  fnim  the  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  submitting  the  same  for  ray  coQHideration,  are  here- 
with transmitted  for  your  information. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 
The  honorable  the  SacRaTAKY  of  State. 

TP 33  IS13. 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  MINERAT,  RESOORCES  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


By  Georgb  p.  Decker,  United  Staiei  Qeological  Survey. 


Tliis  brief  metnoratidaiD,  prepared  at  the  reqnest  of  Admiral  Dewey^ 
probably  covers  all  tbe  main  diacoveries  in  tlie  geology  of  tbe  Philip- 
pines wliicli  are  of  ecooomio  iutereat.  It  is  drawn  np  from  data 
recorded  in  the  Spanish  mining  burean  (Inspeccion  de  Minas),  but  not 
published,  manuscript  mine  reports  by  the  late  William  Asliburner, 
rerbal  information  obtained  in  Manila,  and  from  various  technical 
publications,  of  Semper,  Santos,  Soth,  Drasche,  Abella,  and  others. 

Only  about  a  score  of  the  islands  are  known  to  contain  deposits  of 
valnable  minerals.  These  are  arranged  below  iu  the  order  of  their 
latitude  to  give  an  idea  of  their  geographical  distribution,  and  to  facili- 
tate flndiiig  the  islands  on  the  map.  The  latitude  of  the  notheni  end 
of  each  is  talten  as  that  of  the  island.  The  character  of  the  valusible 
minerals  stated  iu  the  table  will  Orftbrd  a  general  notion  of  their  n 

Mineral-bearing  islands  and  Iheir 


Island, 

™d.  ' 

ChaiacWr  of  mineral  resonrcH. 

Car"! 
Car  aray 

Ro    lion 

&„ 

Panny 
SuluArrfiplago 

1«      8 
13    21 

11; 

il 

11    58 

11    IT 
10    10 

«    80 

Coal  Kold  copper  lend,  lion,  snipliar,  uubla.  kaolin. 
0  a],  gold,  ooppM 

Coal  oil  gas  goM  ooppeT.lron.meronrj  (I). 

Coal  oil  meroarv  1 1) 

c™i  oil,  gu  lofd  Wd,  (UYor,  iron. 

Gold 

Coal  gold  ooppei  platinnm. 
learU 

The  distribntion  of  each  mineral  or  metal  may  now  be  sketched  in 
BOTUi  \\hat  greiter  detiil  In  many  i  ises  the  information  given  in  this 
abstract  is  exhiustive  so  far  as  the  a\  xilable  material  is  concerned. 
The  coal  fields  of  Cebu,  however,  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  by 
Mr.  Abella,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  more  extended  information 
has  been  condensed  for  the  present  purpose. 
Bit 
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COAL. 

80  for  as  is  definitely  tnown,  the  coal  of  tlie  Philippine  Tslands  is  all 
of  Tertiary  age,  and  might  be  better  characterized  as  a  highly  carbon- 
ized lignite.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Japanese  coal  and  to  that  of 
Washington,  bBt  not  to  the  Welsh  or  Pennsylvania  eoala.  Such  lig- 
nites usually  contain  considerable  combined  water  (8  to  18  per  ceut) 
and  bear  transportation  ill.  They  are  also  apt  to  contain  much  snl- 
pliur,  as  iron  pyrite,  rendering  them  subject  to  spoutaiicoas  combus- 
tion and  injurious  to  boiler  plates.  Nevertheless,  when  jiyritoua 
seams  are  avoided  and  the  lignite  is  properly  handled,  it  forms  a  valu- 
able fuel,  especially  for  local  consamption.  In  these  islands  it  would 
appear  that  the  native  coal  might  supplant  English  or  Australian  t-oal 
for  most  purposes.  Lignite  is  widely  distributed  in  the  archipelago; 
some  of  the  seams  are  of  excellent  width,  and  the  quality  of  certain  of 
them  is  high  for  fuel  in  this  class. 

Coal  exists  la  various  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon  (Abra,  Cam- 
arinos,  ISatan,  Sorsogoii)-  The  finest  beds  thus  far  discovered  appear 
to  be  in  the  small  island  of  Batan,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  soatheru 
portion  of  Luzon,  in  latitude  13°  19',  These  seams  vary  from  2  feet 
6  inches  to  14  feet  8  inches  in  thickness.  Analyses  have  been  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Inspeccion  de  Minas,  and  the  mean  of  sevi!u 
analyses  gives  the  following  composition : 

Per  crnt. 

Water i:i.52 

Volatile  matter B7, 16 

Fixed  eaibon  ,-.. 41. 4G 

Aflh 4.56 

Sum 100.00 

One  pound  of  this  coal  will  convert  (5.25  pounds  of  water  at  40°  0. 
into  steam  at  100°  C.  The  heating  effect  is  about  three-tbnrths  of  that 
of  Cardiff  coal.  The  same  beds  ate  known  to  exist  in  other  small  adja- 
cent islands,  Carraray  and  Eapu-Eapu,  A  number  of  concessions  for 
coal  mining  have  also  been  granted  on  the  main  island  of  Luzon,  Jnst 
south  of  Batan,  at  the  town  of  Bacon.  No  doubt  the  beds  here  are  either 
identical  or,  at  least,  closely  associated  with  the  coal  seams  in  the  little 
islands. 

The  coal  field  of  southern  Lozon  is  said  to  extend  across  the  Strait  ot 
San  Bernardino  into  the  northern  portion  of  Samar.  Here  coal  is 
reported  at  half  a  dozen  localities,  but  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no 
details  as  to  the  thickness  or  quality. 

In  Miudoro  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  (Bulacao)  and  on  the  small  adjaceiit  islands  of  Semarara.  This 
fuel  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Batan. 

The  islands  of  Masbate  and  Panay  contain  coal,  the  deposits  of  which 
thus  far  discovered  do  not  seem  of  much  importance.  Specimens  from 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Leyte,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
inspeccion  de  minas,  are  of  remarkably  high  quality,  but  nothing 
definite  about  the  deposit  is  known  to  me. 

The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  archipelago  was  made  in  the  islnnd 
of  Zebu  in  1827.  Since  then  lignitic  beds  have  been  found  on  the 
island  at  a  great  variety  of  points.  The  most  important  croppings  are 
on  the  eastern  slope,  within  some  15  or  ^0  miles  of  the  capital,  also 
named  Cebu.  Though  aconsiderableamountof  coal  has  been  extracted 
here  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  one  hitherto.    This  is  at 
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least  in  part  <la©  to  erode  methods  of  transportation.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, thiit  the  seams  are  often  badly  fjuilted. 

At  Uling,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  capital,  the  seams  reach  a 
maximum  thickness  of  -5J  feet,  Teu  analyses  of  Cebn  coal  are  at  my 
disiiosal.  Tliey  indicai*  a  fuel  with  about  two-tbirds  the  ealoriflc 
elfeet  of  Cardiff  coal  and  with  only  about  4  per  cent  ash.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  coal  might,  I  suspect,  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  n^h. 

The  island  of  Kegros  is  nearly  parallel  with  Cebu  and  appears  to  be 
of  similar  geological  constitution,  but  it  has  been  little  explored  and 
little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Spaniards. 
There  are  known  to  be  deposits  of  coal  at  Ciilatraia,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Negros,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  important  extent. 
In  the  great  island  of  Mindanao  coal  is  known  to  occur  at  eight  differ- 
ent localities,  but  uo  detailed  examinations  of  any  kind  appear  to  have 
been  made.  Seven  of  these  localities  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Mindanao 
and  the  adjacent  small  islands.  They  indicate  the  presence  of  lignite 
from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other.  The  eighth  locality  is  in  the 
western  province  called  Zamboanga,  on  the  gulf  of  tdigbuguey. 

peteoleum:. 

In  the  island  of  Cebn  petroleum  has  been  found  associated  with  coal 
at  Toledo  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  concession  has  been  granted.  It 
is  also  reported  from  Asturias,  to  the  northwest  of  Toledo,  on  the  same 
coast,  and  from  Algeria  to  the  south.  Katural  gas  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  Cebu  coal  fields.  On  Panay,  too,  oil  is  reported  at  Janiuay,  in  the 
province  of  Iloilo,  and  gas  is  reported  from  the  same  island.  I'etroleum 
highly  charged  with  paraliin  is  also  found  on  Leyte,  at  a  point  about  4 
miles  tiom  Villaba,  a  town  on  the  west  coast. 


Gold  18  foand  in  a  vast  number  of  localitiea  in  the  archipelago  from 
nortiiem  Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the  gold  is  detri- 
tal,  and  found  either  in  existing  water  courses  or  in  stream  deposits 
now  deserted  by  the  current.  Those  last  are  called  "  aluviones"  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  in  Mindanao  some  of  the  gravels  are  in 
an  elevated  position,  and  adapted  to  hydraulic  mining.  There  are  no 
data  at  hand  which  intimate  decisively  the  value  of  any  of  the  placers. 
They  are  washed  by  natives  largely  with  eoeoanut  shells  for  pans, 
though  the  batea  is  also  in  use. 

In  the  Province  of  Abra,  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  there  are 
placers,  and  the  gravel  of  the  liiver  Abra  is  auriferon.s.  In  Lapinito 
there  are  gold-iiuartz  veins  as  well  as  gravels.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
this  Pnivince  close  to  the  copper  mines.  In  Benguet  the  gravels  of 
the  River  Agno  carry  gold.  There  is  also  gold  in  the  Province  of 
Bontoc  and  in  Kueva  Ecija.  The  most  imjiortant  of  the  auriferous 
Provinces  is  (Jamariues  IJorte.  Here  the  townships  of  Mambulao, 
Paracalfc,  and  Ijai)o  are  especially  well  known  as  gold- producing  locali- 
ties. Mr,  Drasehe,  a  well-known  German  geologist,  says  thiit  there 
were  700  natives  at  work  on  the  rieli  quartz  veins  of  this  plaice  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  about  twenty-live  years  since.  At  Paracale  there  are 
parallel  quart/  veins  in  granite,  one  of  which  is  20  feet  in  width  and 
contains  a  chute  in  which  the  ore  is  said  to  assay  38  ounces  of  gold  per 
ton.  One  may  suspect  that  this  assay  hardly  represented  an  average 
sample.  Besides  the  localities  mentiitned,  many  others  of  this  Prov- 
ince have  been  worked  by  the  natives. 
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The  islands  of  Mindoro,  Catanrtnanee,  Sibnyan,  Simai  Panay,  Cebn, 
and  Bohol  are  reported  to  contain  gold,  but  no  exact  aata  are  acces- 
Bible. 

At  the  soutli  end  of  tlie  small  island  of  Panaon,  which  is  jnst  to 
tlie  south  of  Leyte,  there  are  gold  qnartz  veins,  one  of  which  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  It  is  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  yielded  from 
$6  to  $7  per  ton. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao  there  are  two  known  gold-bearing  dis- 
tricts. One  of  these  is  in  the  province  of  Surigao,  wliere  I'laeer  and 
other  townships  sLow  gravels  and  veins.  The  second  district  is  in  the 
province  of  Misamis.  Near  the  settlement  of  Imponau  and  on  the 
Galf  of  Macajalar,  there  are  said  to  be  many  square  kilometers  of 
gravel  carrying  large  quantities  of  gold  with  which  is  associated 
platinum.  The  product  of  this  district  was  estimated  some  years  since 
at  1 50  ounces  per  mouth,  all  extradited  by  natives  with  bateas  or  cocoa- 
nut- shell  dishes. 


Copper  ores  arc  reported  from  a  great  nnniber  of  localities  in  the 
Philippines.  They  are  said  to  occur  iu  the  following  islands:  Luzon 
(provinces  of  Lepanto,  Benguet,  and  Oamarines),  Mindoro,  Capnl,* 
Masbete,  Panay  (province  of  Antii|ue),  and  Mindanao  (province  ot 
Surigao).  Mauy  of  these  occurrences  are  probably  unimportant.  The 
great  island  of  Mindanao,  being  practically  unexplored,  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities; but  as  yet  no  important  copper  deposit  is  known  to  exist  there. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposit  in  Masbete,  but  no  success 
aecniB  to  have  been  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  northern  Luzon  con- 
tains a  copjwr  region  whichis  unquestionably  valuable.  The  best  known 
portion  of  this  region  lies  about  Mount  Data,  a  peak  given  as  2.500 
meters  in  height,  lying  in  latitude  16°  63',  longitude  11^0°  58'  east  of 
Greenwich  or  I240  38'  east  of  Madrid.  The  range  of  which  data  forms 
one  peak  trends  due  north  to  Oape  Laeay-Lacay  and  forms  a  boundary 
for  ail  the  provinces  infringing  upon  it. 

Data  itself  lies  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto.  In  this  range  copper 
ore  has  been  smelted  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial,  and  before 
Magellan  discovered  the  Philippines.  The  process  is  a  complicated 
one,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  method  of  smelting  snlpho- 
salts  of  tills  metal  in  Europe  and  America.  It  consists  iu  alternate 
partial  roasting  and  reductions  to  "matte,"  and  eventually  to  block 
copper.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  process  must  have  been 
iutrodnced  from  China  or  Japan.  It  ia  practiced  only  by  one  peculiar 
tribe  of  natives,  the  Igorrotes,  who  are  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Vague  reports  and  the  routes  by  which  copper  smelted  by  natives 
comes  to  market  indicate  that  there  are  copper  mines  in  various  por- 
tions of  tlie  Cordillera  Central,  but  the  only  deposits  which  have  been 
examined  with  any  care  are  those  at  Mancanyau  (about  5  miles  west  of 
Mount  Data)  and  two  or  three  other  localities  within  a  few  miles  of 
Mancanyan.  The  deposits  of  Mancanyau  are  described  as  veins  of 
rich  ore  reaching  7  meters  in  width  and  arranged  in  groups.  Mean 
assays  are  said  to  show  over  16  per  cent  of  copper,  mainly  as  tetra- 
hedrite  and  allied  ores.  The  gangue  is  quartz.  The  country  rock  is 
described  as  a  large  quartzite  lens  embedded  in  a  great  mass  of  trachyte. 

*1  luii  unable  to  And  tbia  ielaDd,  wbiob  probAliI;  is  a  ver;  Bmall  one. 
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All  attempt  has  been  made  by  white  men  to  work  these  deposits,  bat 
with  no  <!onsidiirable  success.  The  ftiilure  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  the  quality  or  qaantity  of  ore  found. 

LBAD  AND  SILTBB, 

A  lead  mine  baa  been  partially  developed  near  the  town  of  Cebn,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  most  important  deposit  of  argentiferous  galena  is  said  to  be  at 
Torrijos,  on  the  small  island  of  Mariuduquei  latitude  13°  34').  A  metric 
ton,  or  l,(iO(l  kilograms,  is  said  to  contain  !)G  grams  of  silver,  6  grams 
gold,  and  5(i5.5  kilograms  of  lead. 

In  Gamariues,  a  province  of  Luzou,  lead  ores  occur,  but  are  worked 
only  for  the  gold  they  contain. 

IBON. 

Tliere  ia  iron  ore  in  abundance  in  Luzon,  Oarabello,"  Oeba,  Panay, 
and  doubtless  in  other  islands.  In  Luzon  it  is  found  iu  the  provinces 
of  Laguna^  Panipanga,  and  Oaraarines  Norte,  but  principally  in  Bula- 
can.  The  finest  deposits  are  in  the  last-named  province,  near  a  small 
settlement  named  Gama<ihin,  which  lies  in  latitude  15°  7'  and  longitude 
12i°  47'  east  of  Madrid.  A  small  industry  exists  here,  wrought  iron 
being  produced  in  a  sort  of  blooinery  and  manutactured  into  plowshaj^es. 
Tlie  process  has  been  described  in  detail,  so  far  aa  I  know.  It  would 
appear  that  charcoal  pig  iron  might  be  produced  to  some  advantage  in 
this  region.  The  lignites  of  the  archipelago  are  probably  unsuitable 
for  iron  blast  furnaces. 

QUIOKSILVBB. 

Enmora  of  the  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  Panay  and  Leyte  have 
failed  of  verification.  Accidental  losses  of  this  metal  by  prospectors 
or  surveyors  sometimes  lead  to  the  reports  of  the  discovery  of  deposits, 
and  ochers  are  not  seldom  mistaken  for  impure  cinnabar. 

HOKMETALLIC  SITBSTAKOES. 

Sulphur  ileposita  abound  about  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Luzon  the  principal  sulphur  deposits  are  iu  Daclan, 
in  the  province  of  Bengnet,  and  at  Colasi,  in  Oamarines.  The  linest 
deposit  in  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be  on  the  little  Island  of  Bilirau, 
which  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Jjeyte. 

Marble  of  fine  quality  occurs  on  the  small  island  of  Bomblon  (latitude 
120  37').  It  is  much  employed  in  churches  in  Manila  for  baptismal 
fonts  and  other  purposes.  Marbles  are  also  quarried  at  Moiitalbau  in 
the  province  of  Manila,  and  at  Binangonau  in  the  province  of  Maroug. 

There  are  processions  for  mining  kaolin  at  Losbauos  in  Laguna 
province. 

Pearl  fisheries  exist  in  the  Sula  archipelago  and  are  said  to  form  an 
important  source  of  wealth, 

Manila,  September  15,  1898. 

*I  have  not  found  this  ialamd  on  tke  map. 
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DATA  CONCERNING  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:  THEIR  HISTORY, 
PEOPLE,  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  RESOURCES,  AND  STRATEGIC 
IMPORTANCE. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  PHILiriTiNES. 


By  Euaign  Everktt  Hayden,  United  Slaiea  Xavy. 


The  data  berewitb,  selected  aa  carefully  as  poasiWe  in  the  short  time  at 
my  disposiil,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  quotations  from  autlioricative 
sources  giving  an  outline  history  of  the  islands,  their  geology,  geogra- 
phy, peoi)!e,  and  resources.  There  is  inttlnded  also  a  copy  of  a  special 
memorandum  of  information  prepared  for  the  President,  by  dire<tion 
ot  the  Secictary  of  the  Kavy,  on  the  islands  of  Sebu  and  Nefiros,  their 
mineral  and  other  resources  and  availability  as  naval  stations,  and  a 
compilation  of  data  regarding  coal  and  petroleum  in  the  I'hilippines 
and  vicinity,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  in  coiiiiectioii  with 
the  present  value  and  disposition  aa  well  as  the  future  development  of 
the  islands. 

Jagor,  the  well-known  German  authority,  made  the  following  striking 
prediction  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  work  on  the  Philippines, 
published  in  1873: 

In  proportion  a«  the  navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  America  extends  the  influence 
of  the  American  eleniont  over  the  Sontli  Sea.  the  captivatini;,  magic  power  wliieh 
the  groat  Kepnblic  exercises  over  the  Spanish  colonies  will  not  fail  to  make  itself 
felt  also  in  the  Philippiiiee.  The  Americaua  are  evidently  deatine'l  to  briii;>  to  a  full 
development  the  germs  orij^inated  hj  the  Spaniards.  As  cou<;uerora  of  modern 
times,  the;  pursue  their  road  to  victory  with  the  assistance  of  the  pioneer's  ax  and 
plow,  representing  an  age  of  peace  ami  commercial  prosperity  in  contrast  of  that 
by-gone  and  chivalrous  age  whose  champions  were  nphelil  by  the  cross  and  pro- 
tected by  the  sword.  A  i^onslderable  portion  of  Spanish  America  already  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  and  has  since  attained  an  importance  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anticipated  either  tinder  the  Spanish  Government  or  during  the  anarchy 
which  followed.  With  regard  to  permanence,  the  Spanish  system  can  not  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  that  of  America,  While  each  of  the  colonies,  in  order  to 
favor  a  privileged  class  by  Immediate  gaiDS,  exhansted  stilt  more  the  alrc.idy 
enfeebled  populution  of  the  metropolis  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  best  of  its  ability, 
America,  on  the  contrary,  haa  attracted  to  itself  from  all  countries  the  most  ener- 
getic element,  which,  once  on  its  soil  and  freed  ftom  all  fetters,  restlessly  progress- 
ing, has  extended  its  power  and  influence  still  further  and  further. 

The  actual  present  resources  of  the  islands  are  well  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  papers,  and  ia  considering  their  future,  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  or  more  governments  that  develop  and  foster,  rather  than 
conceal  and  suppress,  natural  resources  and  native  talent,  we  mast  bear 
in  mind  the  probable  vast  increase  in  production,  population,  and  com- 
merce, accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  all  the 
established  improvements  in  transportation,  communication,  and  sani- 
tation. The  commercial  future  of  the  islands,  under  such  new  condi- 
tions, will  be  a  revelation  to  the  world,  and  their  strategic  position  and 
features  must  become  of  supreme  importance  in  this  great  futnre  field 
of  commercial  and  naval  rivalry. 
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It  Las  been  pointed  ont  by  a  recent  writer  that  tbe  openiTig  of  the 
Suez  Canal  broiigbt  unt^ild  misery  upon  the  comparatively  happy  anil 
industrious  Malays  in  the  Philippines,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  iu  the 
establishment  of  a  Spanish  line  of  steamers,  bringing  bureaucratic 
administration  in  place  of  the  old  paternal  regime  and  awakening  into 
renewed  life  and  activity  the  dormant  curse  of  Spanish  civil  and  mili- 
tary rule.  It  seems  sale  to  predict,  however,  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  will  put  500  miles  of  the  iSulu  Sea,  from 
Surigao  to  Balabac,  od  the  direct  great-cirule  route  of  equatorial  steam 
navigation  around  the  earth,  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  glorious  era  of  pros- 
]ierity  will  succeed  the  long  night  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  Spanish 
domination. 

The  Philippines  are  very  nearly  as  large  in  area  as  the  British  Islesj 
they  are  larger  than  New  Zealand,  and  as  large  as  Italy,  with  her  own 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  and  French  Corsica  and  British  Malta  added. 
Indeed,  the  eastern  archipelago  may  be  roughly  compared  to  beauti- 
ful, fertile,  volcanic  Italy,  only  more  so.  Imagine  the  plains  and  hills 
of  northern  Italy  rent  from  the  snowy  Alps  by  some  volcanic  cataclysm 
to  form  a  big  island  like  Luzon,  with  Genoa  for  Manila ;  southern  Italy 
sliattered  into  a  score  of  islands,  large  and  small,  Masbat«,  Samar  and 
Leyte,  Negros  and  Sebu,  Pauay,  Bohol;  Sicily  enlarged  to  thrice  its 
size,  like  Mindanao,  joined  by  a  line  of  islets  and  reefs  to  the  project- 
ing cape  of  Tunis,  as  the  Suln  Islands  join  that  island  to  northeast 
Borneo;  call  Corsica  Miridoro;  elongate  Sardinia  to  almost  reach  the 
African  mainland,  as  Palawan  does  the  northern  point  of  Borneo.  The 
inclosed  Tyrrhenian  Sea  will  then  correspond  to  the  Suln  Sea,  the  Med- 
iterranean of  the  far  East,  through  which  commerce  from  the  Pacific 
must  pass  on  the  direct  route  to  Singapore,  as  it  does  here  from  Suez 
to  Gibraltar;  to  the  northward,  the  ditiitant  mainland  (Austria,  France, 
and  Spain)  will  correspond  to  China,  Tongking,  and  Siam;  to  the  south- 
ward (Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco),  to  New  Guinea,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  and  Sumatra;  and  the  strategic  importance  of  the  archipelago, 
in  peace  or  war,  is  clearly  maiiifest. 

This  great  inland  sea,  the  Sulu  or  Mindoro  Sea,  if  once  well  charted, 
its  channels  lighted  and  buoyed,  its  Malay  pirates  suppressed,  its  fer- 
tile islands  cultivated  and  their  mineral  wealth  explored,  must  become 
the  scene  of  an  enormous  commerce,  composed  not  merely  of  the  ves- 
sels of  a  local  coasting  trade,  but  the  seagoing  ships  and  steamers  of 
every  nation  engaged  in  the  Asiatic,  East  Indian,  and  Australasian 
trade.  The  completion  of  the  Niciiragua  Canal  may  result  iu  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equatorial  steamship  line  whose  vessels  will  circumnavi- 
gate tlie  globe  on  schedule  trips  in  eiglity  days,  and  the  great  circle 
route  from  Brito,  Nicaragua,  to  Singajiore,  via  Honolulu  and  Guam 
Island,  passes  diagonally  through  500  miles  of  the  Sula  Sea,  fiom 
Surigao  Strait  to  Balabac. 

Similarly,  the  shortest  route  from  Hongkong  to  all  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  ports,  from  Tongking  to  New  Caledonia,  from  the  Yellow 
Bea  to  eastern  Java,  Celebes,  and  west  Australia,  and  from  the  entire 
North  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Suitda  and  Singapore,  is  by  way 
of  the  channels  of  the  Philip])ine  archipelago  and  its  great  inland  sea. 

Strategically  the  I'liilippincs  are  admirably  located  for  commercial 
and  naval  operation,  in  peace  or  in  war,  but  every  consideration  of 
offensive  or  defensive  war,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  peace,  seems 
to  me  to  rerjuire  that  the  entire  group  shall  be  the  property  of  a  single 
iwwer;  indeed,  it  were  far  better  for  that  power  to  own  also  what  is 
BOW  British  North  Borneo,  bo'judiug  the  Snln  Sea  to  the  southward. 
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One  inigbt  thinly,  ftom  a  casual  glance  at  a  map,  tliat  tlie  defense  of 
this  great  inland  sea,  witb  its  intricate  channels  and  Dumerous  islands, 
exits,  and  entrances,  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  A  closer 
examination  of  a  chart,  however,  shows  but  seven  clear  channels,  four 
on  the  east  (San  Bernardino,  3urigao,  Basilan,  and  Sibutuj  and  three 
on  the  west  (Verde,  Mindoro,  and  Balabac).  (lood  harbors,  timber, 
iron,  and  coal  are  prolific,  even  now  when  the  ultimate  resonrces  of  the 
islands  are  not  even  estimated;  hemp,  the  best  in  the  world,  is  the 
product  par  excellence  of  this  region.  In  fact  the  entire  materiel  of 
modern  naval  warfare  is  at  hand,  awaiting  only  the  personnel  to  utilize 
it.  Coal,  the  very  life  of  modern  commerce  and  naval  war,  is  abundant 
in  many  islands  of  the  group  and  may  occur  in  all.  Tiie  ownership  of 
such  reBources,  so  near  at  hand,  by  a  commercial  rival  and  possible 
enemy,  and  the  establishment  close  by  of  naval  coaling  stations  and 
dock  yards,  would  not  tend  toward  the  preservation  of  peace  or  the 
successliil  iinish  of  a  prospective  war. 

It  is  not,  probably,  either  desirable  or  necessary  to  go  into  details  here 
regarding  the  strategic  value  of  the  various  islands,  harbors,  and  chan- 
nels, better  shown  on  charts  than  in  type,  nor  to  discass  the  relative 
value  of  each.  In  fact,  as  stated  above,  all  are  so  intimately  related 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  disassociate  them  in  any  scheme 
of  offense  or  defense. 

It  will  be  bettertbr  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants,  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  all  nations,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  the 
control  of  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  remains  perma- 
nently in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  The  more  one  studies  the 
subject,  in  the  light  of  past  history  and  the  certainty  of  a  vast  future 
expansion  of  our  trade  with  China  and  Australasia,  the  more  convinced 
does  he  become  that  sovereignty  over  the  entire  group,  from  the  little 
islands  north  of  Luzon  to  the  farthest  cortil  reefs  that  stretch  toward 
tlie  equator  from  Palawan  and  the  Snln  Islands,  is  essential  to  our 
future  potential  energy  in  the  far  East. 

Even  the  wild  and  unexplored  Palawan,  which  formsanattiral  break- 
water for  300  miles  against  the  sweep  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  is  cap- 
able, if  occupied,  develop&i,  and  fortiUed  duriug  long  years  of  peace, 
of  becoming  a  formidable  tistse  of  operations  in  time  of  war.  The 
importance  of  Manila  is  due  largely  to  its  being  for  centuries  the  capi- 
tal of  the  archipelago  and  the  reservoir  of  its  productions  and  supplies, 
Divide  the  group  and  you  cut  off  streams  of  wealth  that  help  till  the 
reservoir.  With  a  rival  established  at  Taclohan,  Iloilo,  Sebu,  or  even 
Ulugan,  the  enonnous  resources  of  the  Visayas  and  Mindanao  might, 
and  probably  would,  be  diverted  to  build  up  a  metropolis  that  would 
surpass  Manila  in  wealth  and  importance.  Strategically  the  Philip- 
pines seem,  like  our  Union,  to  be  ^'one  and  inseparable." 
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1.  Tlie  inclosed  data  liave  been  prepared  for  the  President  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  dated  Auguafc  8, 
18ft8. 

2.  The  information  has  been  compiled  in  this  office,  from  records  on 
file  here,  together  with  qnotations  and  abstracts  of  information  taken 
from  hooka  in  the  library  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Siirvey.  In  the  latter  library  a  large  collection  of 
books  on  this  general  subject  has  been  made,  and  a  catalogue  of  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  Philippines. 

3.  Tbe  data  lierewith  consist  of  an  outline  map  of  the  Philippines,* 
npon  which  the  principal  coal-bearing  islands,  so  far  as  known,  have 
been  shaded  in  green,  and  quotations  and  abstracts  from  various  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  two  islands  under  consideration,  including 
extracts  from  recent  consular  reports  pablished  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment,' and  cablegram  from  our  naval  attache  in  Paris. 

4.  Negros  and  Sebu  are  about  the  center  of  the  Philippine  group, 
forming  part  of  what  are  called  the  Bisayas  or  yieayas  Islands.  Kegros 
comprises  abont  5,(10(1  square  miles,  and  Sebu  about  half  as  many.  They 
are  long,  in  a  north  south  direction,  and  narrow,  and  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  Tanan.  A  volcanic  monntain  ridge  stretches  ttie  whole  length 
of  each  island,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  9,000  feet  in  the  north  of 
Negros.  The  flanks  of  the  ridges  and  the  lowlands  near  the  coasts  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation. 

fi.  Tlie  principal  coal  deposits  thus  far  developed  occur  in  these  two 
islands  and  in  Masbate  and  Batan,^  farther  north.  The  coal,  while 
inferior  in  quality,  makes  a  good  steaming  coal  when  mixed  with 
anthracite  or  Cardiff  coal,  and  doubtless,  when  the  mines  are  developed, 
will  prove  very  valuable  for  naval  and  commercial  uses. 

C.  The  geological  formation  of  the  entire  group  seems  to  be  like 
Borneo  to  the  southward  and  Formosa  to  the  northward,  the  carbonif- 
erous beds  being  broken. through  by  volcanic  peaks,  their  exposed 
edges  upturned  along  the  flanks  of  these  peaks  and  partly  covered  by 
lava  flows,  etc.,  thence  dipping  under  the  limestone  and  coral  beds  near 
the  sea.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coal-bearing 
beds  may  be  found  upon  any  and  all  of  the  islands  of  the  entire  Philip- 
pine gioop,  connecting  the  already  developed  mines  of  Borneo  with 
those  of  Formosa.  AH  the  islands  give  strong  indications  of  other 
mineral  wealth,  such  as  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  precious  stones. 
Their  development  hitherto  has  been  haphazard  and  unscientific,  but 
the  results  achieved  are  very  promising. 

L,  lat.  13°  15'  N.,  long.  124°  05'  E. 
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7.  With  regard  to  the  availability  of  Negros  anil  Sobn  for  naval 
stations,  the  port  of  Sebu,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Philippines,  is  small, 
but  easily  defended,  and  might  make  a  useful  naval  and  coaling  station, 
not  equal,  in  any  way,  however,  to  Hoilo,  Manila,  or  Subig  Bay,  except- 
ing for  its  nearness  to  known  coal  deposits.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  islands  in  the  central  portion  of  the  group  can  only  be  reached 
through  narrow  straits  with  intricate  navigation,  and  if  light-houses 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  in  these  straits  were  in  the  lianda  of  another 
power  than  that  owning  these  two  islands,  they  would  be  more  or  less 
inaccessible,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

8.  The  value  of  Hegros  and  Sebu  as  naval  stations  for  thia  country 
would  be  greatly  lessened  if  various  other  nations  established  stations 
in  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  Kroup;  as  coal  is  likely  to  occur  in 
any  of  the  islands,  the  tendency  to  establish  such  stations  would  appar- 
ently be  very  great,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
of  the  region. 

Everett  Hatden, 
Acting  GMef  Intelligence  0£icer, 
Opfioe  op  Naval  Intelligence, 

Havy  D&partment,  August  9, 1898. 


[CoBl  Trade  Jonranl.  Ma;  1,  ISBS.  p.  S4B.] 

Coal  mining  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — The  coal  deposits  in  the 
island  of  Sebu  are  now  being  extensively  developed.  They  are  leceiv- 
ing  the  support  of  the  Goverumeut,  in  that  they  are  giving  prei'erenco 
to  native  over  foreign  coal. 

IHongkone.  189J,  ClimniclB  Mid  Dlcootory  for  Cbina,  Japan,  eto.] 

This  ia  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Sebu,  and  ranks  next  to  Iloilo 
among  the  ports  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the 
administration  of  revenue  for  the  whole  of  the  Visayas,  but  thia  was 
removed  to  Manila  in  1840.  Sebu  is  a  well-bnilt  town  and  possesses 
fine  roads,  but  the  people  are  devoid  of  commercial  enterprise.  The 
trade  of  Sebu  consists  principally  of  hemp  and  sugar.  The  neighbor- 
ing islands  of  Leyte,  Mindanao,  and  Oamiguin  possess  extensive  hemp 
plantations,  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  which  iinds  its  way 
to  Sebu  for  shipment.  There  are  some  very  valuable  and  extensive 
coal  deposits  in  the  Island  of  Sebu,  but  the  mines  have  not  as  yet  been 
worked  with  any  enterprise.  The  trade  in  1892  is  represented  by  the 
following  figures:  Imports,  $165,881;  exports,  $2,4*8,433,  as  compared 
with  $2l>3,695  and  $3,638,039,  respectively,  in  1891.  The  principal 
exports  of  1893  were :  Sugar,  17,240,442  kilograms,  aud  hemp,  23,299,015 
kilograms. 

[Stanford's  Gompendiam  of  Googiaphy,  VoL  II,  p.  81-82,] 

Sebu,  orOebu,  is  along  and  narrow  island,  lying  immediately  to  the 
east  of  Negros,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  a  strait  from  5  to  15 
miles  wide  and  over  100  miles  in  length.  Sebu  is  i;iO  miles  long  and 
not  more  than  20  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part  and  contains  2,275 
square  miles,  or  rather  less  than  half  the  area  of  Negros.  Several 
chains  of  mountains  of  no  great  height  traverse  it  from  north  to  south, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  geology  except  that  it  produces  gold,  silver, 
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and  lead,  and  has  no  active  volcanoea.  Coal  occurs  abundantly,  and 
is  of  fairly  good  quality;  but  tlie  complete  neglect  of  all  mineral  wealth 
by  ttie  Spaniards  is  exhibited  here  as  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  exclusively  Biecayans,  but  there  are  said  to  be  a  lew  Kegritos. 
The  population  has  greally  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  great 
development  of  the  sugar  and  abaca  cultivation,  and  now  numbers 
61)3,000,  but  locnsts  and  low  prices  have  recently  dealt  as  heavy  a  blow 
to  Sebn  as  to  Panay.  In  all  these  islands  sugar  growiug  will  probably 
give  place  to  hemp  or  some  more  paying  crop.  In  1890  only  3,000  tons 
were  exported,  as  against  11,000  tons  in  188!),  and  while  in  the  latter 
year  34  vessels — almo.st  all  of  which  were  British — entered  the  port, 
the  number  in  1890  only  amounted  to  14. 

The  capital,  Sebn,  dignified  by  the  title  of  city,  is  the  oldest  settlement 
in  the  Philippines,  and  was  the  seat  of  government  until  the  founding 
of  Manila.  It  was  the  first  place  of  any  importance  visited  by  Magellan 
on  his  discovery  of  the  group,  sod  it  was  upon  the  little  island  of  Mactan, 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  Sebn,  that  he  met  with  bis  death  on  the  27th 
April,  15ai.  Fifty  years  later  Legaspi  planned  and  built  Ihe  city.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  chnrchea, 
bnt  the  population  is  not  large.  The  island  forms  a  province  of  itself, 
under  the  administration  of  a  military  governor. 

[HoDgkoDg.  ISBS,  Chraniois  and  Uinaory  for  China,  Japan,  eu.] 

The  island  of  Ncgros  is  extremely  fertile  and  contrilmtes  three  fourths 
of  the  sugar  shijiped  from  Iloilo,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent. 

[Staaford'a  Compiadium  of  Geognph;.  Volume  H,  p.  90.] 

Negros  lies  to  the  southeaat  of  Panay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  strait  about  15  miles  in  width.  It  is  130  miles  long  and  on  the  aver- 
age about  30  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  4,050  square  miles.  Its  coast  is 
comparatively  little  broken  by  bays  or  inlets,  and  it  has  no  good  har- 
bors. A  central  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  its  entire  length. 
For  the  most  part  these  are  of  no  height,  bnt  the  Malaspina  or  Chalcon 
volcano,  situated  towards  the  northern  end,  forms  an  exception.  Its 
height  is  estimated  at  8,192  feet,  and  it  is  in  a  state  of  intermittent 
activity.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  island,  there  are  no  naviga- 
ble rivers.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Bisayans,  and  number  with  the 
Negritos,  from  whose  abundance  the  island  received  its  name,  about 
220,000. 

The  island  is  fertile,  and  produces  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  tex- 
tile abaca  and  pina,  and  in  common  with  Sebu  and  8amar  a  large  amount 
of  cacao.  Its  coal  mines  appear  to  be  no  longer  worked.  The  capital 
Is  Bacoled,  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  Iloilo,  where  the  "politico- 
military"  governor  resides,  and  there  are  numerous  large  villages 
around  the  coast,  though  few  in  the  interior.  Hiuigaran,  the  former 
capital,  contains  over  12,000  inhabitants. 

IStaoltod'a  Compsniliuin  of  Gsofraph?,  Tolnnie  II.  p.  34,] 

Lead  occurs  In  Sebn,  and  iron  ores  are  very  abundant  in  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  That  there  are  extensive  coal  measures  in  the  archipelago 
there  is  little  doubt,  but  they  have  been  little  exploited,  and  coal  forms 
one  of  the  largest  imports  of  the  group.  The  Oompostela  mine  only 
turned  out  700  tons  in  1881.  As  yet  no  deep  shafts  have  been  driven, 
and  what  has  been  obtained  aftbrds  very  rapid  combastion,  and  is  not 
well  Baited  for  eteamers.     Sebn  and  Negros  are  especially  rich  in  this 
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prodact.  Since  the  archipelago  lies  intilway  between  the  great  coal 
beds  of  northern  Borneo  and  Formosa,  it  is  probable  that  the  mineral 
will  in  future  be  worked  to  great  advantage. 


Negros  Island. — So  called  from  the  number  of  Negritos  or  Actas  found 
on  it  by  the  Spaniards;  is  about  118  miles  long,  and  thon^h  larger  than 
Sebu  Island  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  populous.  Its  coast  is  very  little 
broken  by  bays  or  inlets,  and  does  not  contain  any  good  harbor.  A 
central  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  which 
attains  its  greatest  height  toward  the  latter  point.  The  rivers  are 
but  [imHll,  and  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  of  burden. 

The  island  produces  the  best  cocoa  in  the  Bisayas,  besides  rice,  maize, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  abaca  [a  variety  of  the  banana  plant  from 
which  ManQa  hemp  is  obtained]. 

NoTK. — The  Knoyolopiedia  liritannica  sajB  the  population  in  1887  was  175,000, 


Sebu  Fsland. — Seliu  is  an  island  of  .some  importance  and  interest,  as 
its  port  has  been  tlirown  open  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  long  and 
narrow,  Hi  miles  in  length,  with  a  greatest  width  of  18  miles  in  the 
northern  part.  A  cliain  of  mountains  traverses  the  island  through  its 
entire  length,  containing  beds  of  mineral  coal  and,  it  is  stated,  veins  of 
gold.  The  rivers  are  numerous  but  small,  and  generally  unfit  for  eitlier 
navigation  or  irrigation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fine  valleys,  cul- 
tivation is  confined  mainly  to  the  seaboard.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated  at  38,000  souls.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  oil, 
heni]),  tobacco,  coffee,  and  piua  silk.  The  chief  imports  are  Earopean 
goods,  coal,  and  rice. 

[NOTU. — The  EDcyclopxdia  Britannica  eays  the  population  in  1867  wae  i52,000. 
Reclus  gives  it  as  518,000.— E.  H.] 

[BySlrJoHn  BowBUte,  Loudini,  1U9.] 

Speaking  of  minerals,  it  is  stated  that  gold  is  fonnd  in  many  of  the 
islands — "  the  mountains  of  Caraga  and  Zebu  are  the  most  productive. 
Many  Indian  families  support  themselves  by  washing  the  river  sands. 
In  the  time  of  heavy  rains  gold  is  fonnd  in  the  streets  of  some  of  the 
pueblos  when  the  floods  have  passed."  Iron  is  also  found  in  various 
islands.  "A  coal  mine  is  being  explored  in  Guila  Gruila,  in  the  Island 
of  Zebu,  on  the  river  Manango,  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  from  the 
town  of  San  Nicholas,  which  has  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  town  in  the  Island.  There  are  reported  to  be  strata  of 
coal  from  1  to  4  feet  in  thickness."  Various  copper  mines  have  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial,  and  favorable  reports  sent  to  Europe. 

IProm  the  Amertcim  Nstarallst,  September,  lg§S.— By  J.  B.  Sleaia.) 

Tlie  south  end  of  Negros  has  api)eared,  as  we  passed  around  it,  a  great 
stretch  of  grassy  plains  and  hills,  now  dry  and  yellow,  and  burned  over 
in  some  places.  The  mountains  approach  nearer  at  Dumatiuete,  and  we 
could  see  forests  on  tlieir  heights.  They  were  volcaiac,  and  what  we 
judged  to  be  ancient  lava  streams  extended  down  from  a  height  of  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  to  near  sea  level,  and  with  such  an  even  grade 
that  they  looked  lite  gigantic  railroad  embankments.  •  •  •  We 
found  it  [a  variety  of  plant  known  as  abaca,  a  so-called  mineral  hemp] 
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growing  Insurioiialy  at  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  while  those  varietieB  naed 
for  food  thriveil  bust  near  sea  level  and  in  the  greatest  heat.  •  •  • 
Deer  and  wild  hogs  were  abundant. 


"  Sebu,  with  a  population  of  34,000,  is  the  cliief  town  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  tbe  seat  of  government  and  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Bisayans,  and  within  iS  miles'  of  Manila  by  steamer.  It  is  as  favor- 
ably aitnated  with  I'egard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bisayau  group 
as  llotio  is  in  the  weutern,  and  is  acquiring  increased  impoitanee  as  the 
emporium  for  its  products."  Among  products  mentioned  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  rice,  cottee,  wax,  Spanish  cane,  and  mother-of-pearl,  "The 
island  of  Sebu  extends  over  75  square  milea.*  A  lol'ty  mountain  range 
traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  dividing  the  east  from  the  west  side, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  340,000 — 4,533  to  the  square  mile.* 
The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  docile;  thefts  occur  very  seldom, 
and  robberies  never.  Their  occupations  are  apjiculture,  tiahing,  and 
weaving  for  home  consumption.  Sebu  produces  sugar,  tobacco,  maize, 
rice,  etc.,  and,  in  tbe  mountains,  potatoes:  but  the  rice  produced  does 
not  suffice  for  their  requirements,  thpre  oeing  only  a  little  level  land, 
and  the  deficiency  is  imported  from  Panay.  The  island  possesses  con- 
siderable beds  of  coal,  the  full  yield  of  which  may  now  be  looked  for, 
as  the  duty  on  exi»orts  was  abandoned  by  decree  of  the  5th  of  May,  1869. 

According  to  the  Mineral  Keview,  Madrid,  1866,  tbe  coal  in  Sebu  is 
dry,  pare,  almost  free  of  sulphur  pyrites,  burns  easily  and  with  a  strong 
flame.  TLe  coal  of  Sebu  is  acknowledged  to  be  better  than  that  of 
Australia  and  Lafauan,  but  has  not  sufficient  heating  power  to  be  used 
unmixed  with  other  coal  on  long  sea  voyages.  According  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  products  of  the  Philippines  {Manila,  1866),  the  coal  strata 
of  Sebu  have,  at  many  places  in  the  mountain  range,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south  across  the  whole  of  the  island,  approached  a  thickness 
of  2  miles.  The  coal  is  of  middling  quality,  and  is  burned  in  the  Gov- 
ernment stearn  works  after  being  mixed  with  (lardiff.  Average  price, 
Sebu,  $6  per  ton. 

{Fnm  OF«Hilci,-By  EUbAs  Beoliu,  Vaw  Xotk,  18M.; 

The  whole  surface  of  the  Philippines  is  essentially  mountainous,  the 
only  plains  that  occur  being  the  alluvial  districts  at  the  river  mouths 
and  the  spaces  left  at  the  intersection  of  the  ranges.  Most  of  the  sur- 
iace  appears  to  be  formed  of  old  rocks,  especially  schists,  and,  in  the 
north  of  Luzon,  granites.  Extensive  coal  fields  are  found  in  the  cen- 
tral islands,  especially  Cebu  and  Negros,  and  in  many  places  these 
carboniferous  beds  seem  to  have  been  buried  under  more  recent  lavas. 
Later  limestones  have  also  been  developed  by  the  coral  builders  round 
all  the  seaboard,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  along  extensive 
stretches  of  the  coast  line  these  formations  have  been  upheaved  to  a 
considerable  height  above  sea  level.  They  form  at  some  points  broad 
horizontal  tables  round  the  headlands,  and  here  are  found  shells  and 
other  marine  remains  belonging  to  the  same  species  still  living  in  the 
surrounding  waters.  But  about  the  Gulfof  Davao,  in  South  Mindanao, 
the  contrary  movement  of  subsidence  has  takeu  place,  as  shown  by  the 
dead  or  dying  forests  invaded  by  the  sea. 

The  Philippines  abound  in  minerals.    The  natives  collect  gold  in  the 

'Evldeatl^  Qcnnan  mile*,  of  wMch  1  (lineftr)  =4}  Btatate. 
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allavia  of  all  the  islands,  but  especially  in  the  province  of  Bengoet, 
central  Luzon,  aud  about  the  northeast  point  of  Surigao,  in  Mindanao. 
Copper  18  common  in  the  Lepanto  hills,  bordering  on  the  same  ceutml 
district  of  Luzon,  where  from  time  immemoiial  the  natives  have 
extracted  the  ore  and  wrought  it  into  implements  and  ornaments.  The 
blacksmiths  also  have  at  hand  an  excellent  iron  ore  for  their  arniB  aud 
iustraments.  Cebu  is  said  to  contain  lead  glance  yieldhig  nearly  half 
of  its  weight  in  pure  metal,  while  the  solfataras  of  many  extinct  volca- 
noes have  formed  inexhaustible  deposits  of  sulphur. 

[Bitriwta  from  Lctlers  of  Gorman  Csptalns.    XV.  Hansa.  Vol.  31,  ISM,  p.  1«.] 

Theharborof  Zebu,  capital  of  the  Philippine  island  of  the  same  name, 
is  formed  by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  separating  the  islaud  of 
Mactan  from  that  of  Zebu.  It  has  a  northern  and  a  southern  entrance, 
both  very  small  and  narrow,  especially  the  northern  one,  where  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  pass  by  a  vessel  of  over  200  or  300  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  even  a  larger  ship 
in  the  southern  entrance. 

There  are  for  both  entrances  regulaily  appointed  government  pilots, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  stationed  in  the  northeast  monaouu,  near  the 
light-house  at  the  northern  entrance,  and  in  the  southwest  monsoon, 
near  the  beacons  Norma  and  Lipata,  at  the  southern  entrance.  When 
I  came  from  Manila  and  passed  the  lighthouse  at  the  northern  entrance 
aboat  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  there  was  no  pilot  in  sight  (perhaps  because  it 
was  Sunday),  but  as  I  had  a  good  Spanish  chart,  and  as  the  channel 
moreover  is  well  indicated  by  buoys  on  both  sides,  I  went  on  and  got  a 
pilot  shortly  before  dark  not  far  from  the  old  tower  Mandaui.  Tbis  is 
the  narrowest  place  of  the  channel,  hardly  wide  enough  for  a  larger 
ship  lying  at  anclior  to  swing  around.  Although  we  now  had  the  cur- 
rent against  us,  a  light  land  breeze  took  as  to  a  safe  anchoring  place. 
In  the  northeast  monsoon  the  anchoring  place  southwest  of  the  fort  is 
in  lf»  to  20  meters  depth.  Ships  are  moored  with  chains  of  about  60 
meters  each.  There  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flood  tide,  but  high  and  low 
water  never  coincide  with  the  change  of  the  current.  Besides,  there 
seem  to  be,  at  the  anchoring  places  of  the  larger  ships,  several  counter 
currents  (eddies),  for  the  ships  lie  very  uneasy,  rolhng  from  side  to  side, 
and  hardly  have  the  chains  been  made  clear  during  the  day  when  there 
is  another  half  turn  or  round  turn  found  in  them  in  the  morning. 

The  best  plan  is,  in  case  there  is  already  a  round  turn  in  the  chain, 
to  make  the  two  chains  fast  together,  and  then  to  give  plenty  of  i>lay 
to  one  chain.  How  great  the  strain  ia  on  a  taut  chain  wheu  the  ship 
swings  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  our  starboard  chain,  which  was 
pretty  taut,  a  link  2  inches  thick  was  twisted  loose  and  broken.  If  the 
chains  had  not  been  fastened  together  we  should  have  lost  anchor  and 
chain.  There  are  three  wharves  here,  but  only  one  of  them,  the  one 
fiirthest  east,  is  sometimes  used  by  steamers  and  by  sailing  vessels 
arriving  with  cargoes  of  rice  and  salt.  For  use  by  them  there  are  two 
iron  mooring-buoys  south  of  the  wharf  (bridge).     »     »     • 

Hard  wood  is  good  and  cheap.  Calking  work  can  be  done  by  the 
natives;  forging,  if  not  too  expensive,  by  Chinese  or  natives. 

Fresh  water,  1  am  told,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  barrel.  We 
got  all  of  our  drinking  water  ourselves,  partly  from  the  well  near  the 
fort,  partly  from  that  near  St.  Nicholas  Church ;  the  latter  water  is  the 
better  of  the  two.    •    •    •    — A.  L. 
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(Copyofcnblegraip  received  Au^aHt  B,  lS9g.  from  uavaJ  attschfi  &t  Parts.] 

Have  received  reliable  ioformatiou  that  the  commarder  in  chief  (of 
the  German  squadron  in  China  recently  forwarded  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
extensive  report  (of  the)  German  engineer  on  mineral  resources  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  ])articnlarly  coal  deposits,  all  of  which  described 
containing  considerable  sulphur,  excepting  one  deposit  which,  being 
free  from  sulphur,  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resource.    I  can  not  give  name  of  the  island  containing  this  deposit. 

Note. — A  later  telegiani  from  naval  atta)b£  at  Bei'Iiu  atatea  that  tbe  island  above 
referred  to  ia  probalilj  Sebu. 
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[Bnorolopieilla  Brltamilaa,  >th  ed.,  p.  Ttf .) 

Minerals. — TLongh  liitlierto  little  advantage  liaa  been  tsken  of  its 
existence,  there  appears  to  be  iu  several  of  the  islands  a  fair  amount  of 
mineral  wealth.  Two  coal  fields  are  known  to  exist,  one  beginning  in 
Caransan  in  the  south  of  Luzon,  and  probably  extending  southward 
across  the  Btrait  of  San  Bernardino  to  Gatbalongan,  in  Samar,  ami 
another  occupying  the  western  slopes  of  Cebu  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Negios,  and  thus  probably  passing  under  the  Strait  of  Tauon.  In 
the  first  basin  there  Is  a  bed  from  10  to  12  feet  thick  cropping  out  of 
Gatbo,  which  has  given  good  results  as  a  fuel  for  steamboats;  in  the 
second  Oenteno  reports  at  least  5  beds,  of  varying  thickness  and  quality, 
Tiie  first  discovery  of  the  mineral  was  made  in  Cebu  in  1S27.  Hitherto 
little  success  has  attended  the  schemes  of  exploitation. 

[EDcyclopiedtBBrituiiilca,9thed.,  Co^p.Se.] 

In  the  Dutch  settlements,  coal  has  been  found  in  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, the  beat  known  deposit  being  that  at  Pengaran,  on  the  southeast 
of  the  latter  island,  where  a  mine  has  been  worked  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  for  several  years.  •  •  *  In  the  British  island  of  Labuan, 
off  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  five  workable  seams,  together  about  27 
feet  thick,  are  estimated  to  cover  the  whole  island. 

The  most  important  southern  coal  deposits,  however,  are  those  of 
Australia,  which  extend,  with  short  intervals,  from  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
jientaria  to  Baas  Straits.  In  the  northern  districts  the  distribution 
appears  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  in  South  America,  Sec- 
ondary and  Tertiary  basins  occupying  the  ground  near  the  sea,  while 
true  carboniferous  coal  is  found  further  inland. 

[Enofolopffidia  BiiUnnlca,  Mb  ed.,  uadsi  Tainow,  p.  UB.) 

Ooal,  snlphur,  and  petroleum  are  the  only  mineral  productions  of 
Formosa  which  are  known  to  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  them 
of  economical  importance.  The  principal  coal  fields  are  iu  the  north  of 
tlie  island,  near  Kelung  and  Tam-sui,  and  the  coal  is  all  shipped  in 
Kelung  Harbor:  In  1873,  46,000  tons;  in  1874,  15,221  tons;  in  1875, 
27,605  tons;  in  1876,  31,593  tons. 

IFiDmOia  SUtMmu'i  TaMsBook,  1198.) 

Gold  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  Lnzou  with  favorable  prospects, 
and  coal  mining  in  Oebo,  where,  when  arrangements  for  carriage  are 
completed,  the  output  ia  expected  to  be  about  5,000  tons  per  montli. 

Longman's  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  London,  1895,  Bays  that  coal 
occurs  in  Luzon,  Oaransan,  Negros,  and  Ceba. 
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[AoBfretasia,  Vol.  IT,  OnlUemard.    In  Steurord's  Compendlnni  of  QeoE"P>>7'  Londim,  IgN.] 

Fhilippine  IslandH  {p.  35). — That  there  are  extensive  coal  measures 
in  the  archipelago  there  is  little  doubt,  but  they  have  been  little 
exploited,  and  coal  forms  one  of  the  largest  imjmrts  of  the  group.  The 
Compostela  mine  (Zebu)  only  turned  out  700  tons  in  1881.  As  yet  no 
deep  shafts  have  been  driveu,  and  what  has  been  obtained  affords  very 
rapid  combustion  and  is  not  well  Baited  for  steamers.  Zebn  and 
Negros  are  esjiecially  lich  in  this  product.  Since  the  archipelago  lies 
midway  between  the  great  coal  beds  of  northern  Borneo  and  Formosa, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mineral  will  in  the  fnture  be  worked  to  great 
advantage. 

I'anay  (p.  19). — Gold,  copper,  iron,  and  qoicfesilver  have  been  fonud, 
and  coal  in  Autiqne,  but  none  of  these  are  worked, 

Negros  (p.  80). — Its  coal  mine»  appear  to  be  no  longer  worked. 

Zebu  (p.  81). — Coal  occurs  abundantly  and  is  of  i'airly  good  quality, 
but  the  complete  neglect  of  all  mineral  wealth  by  the  Spaniards  is 
exhibited  here  as  elsewhere. 

Samar  (p.  H2), — Coal  is  found,  but  no  attempt  haa  been  made  to 
investigate  the  minerals  of  the  island. 

Mindanao  (p.  87). — It  is  probable  that  gold  exists  in  tolerable  quan- 
tities, and  coal  also. 

Java  (p.  105). — Coal,  indeed,  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  poor,  occurs  in 
thin  strata,  and  hardly  repays  working.  Sulphur  is  abundant,  and  a 
furtlier  exploitation  of  the  mineral  oils  should  give  good  results. 

(P.  138).  The  mineral-oil  lamps  which  light  nearly  every  peasant's 
hut  consume  over  20,000,000  gallons  per  annum.  Oonceasions  were 
granted  in  1890,  both  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  for  the  working  of  petro- 
leum, and  the  prospects  are  said  to  be  very  encouraging. 

Sumatra  (pp.  208, 209), — The  mineral  wealth  of  Sumatra  still  remains 
for  the  most  part  undeveloped,  although  it  is  probable  that  before  long 
the  rich  coal  fields  of  Ombilin, which  are  situated  toward  the  head  waters 
of  the  Batang  Hari,  will  be  opened.  They  were  discovered  in  1869, 
and  have  been  estimated  by  M.  de  Grfeve  to  contain  370,000,000  cubic 
meters.  The  mineral  is  of  the  Tertiary  period,  as  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  Sumatran  measures  will  piove  to  be,  M,  Forbes  found  coal 
in  the  Palembang  district,  and  it  exists  near  Malabu  and  other  places 
in  Ache.  South  of  Padang,  at  Mokomoko,  it  is  worked.  *  •  • 
Concessions  were  granted  in  1891  for  working  some  petroleum  wells 
lately  discovered. 

Borneo  (pp.  219-221). — The  abundance  and  wide  distribution  of  coal 
in  the  islands  is  remarkable.  In  this  respect  Borneo  is  by  far  the 
richest  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.    Schwaner  says: 


The  occurrence  of  coal  is  more  widespread  than  one  might  be  led  to  think  by  b 


mination.     In  the  whole  of  the  bill  formation 


taut  and  alraoat  never-failing  factor.  All  fisenres  and  opiinitigH  that  bave  been  made 
nee  of  for  the  investigation  of  the  iiadergrniind  geology  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
coal  seams,  and  even  tbe  banks  of  the  great  rivers  disclose  them  in  many  places. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  coal  of  greater  age  than  the  Tertiary 
period.  Most  of  it  belongs  to  the  Eocene,  but  the  brown  coals  of  the 
Miocene  also  occur  plentifully. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Labuan  and  neighbor- 
hood, gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  its  peculiarities: 

The  oo»l,  dense  and  perfectly  carbonized  aa  it  is,  yet  exhibits  most  uneqni vocally 
Its  vegetable  origin,  and  not  only  that,  but  even  the  kind  of  vegetation  of  wbiob  it 
has  been  composed  is  evident  &om  tbe  most  cdtsot;  inspectii.!)  of  the  heaps  of  coal 
brongbt  aut  of  tlia  l«Teb,     It  Is  oleorly  the  prodaot  not  of  a  bed  «f  pe»t  ptodooed 
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by  the  decay  of  smsll  Testation,  bnt  of  m  mass  of  hngn  t1mb«c.  At  least  one-halt 
of  the  mass  dUplsys  tho  grain  and  Htmoturo  of  wood,  and  frequently  it  spparatt^a 
naturally  into  tho  conKentrie  layers  of  dicotyleclonous  wood.  All  tlie  BpociiiienB  I 
have  examined  have  eiaotly  tlie  structure  of  the  dipteraceons  trees  now  forujiug 
tlio  bnlk  of  the  timber  growing  above  them.  The  trees  mnst  have  bi>en  of  vast 
dimonsionB.  I  tjaced  one  trank  upward  of  60  feet,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tance it  was  not  less  than  8  feei  wide.     •     •     • 

It  is  remarkable  that  sncli  an  evidently  recent  formation  should  be  80 
much  upheaved,  the  coal  measures  of  Labuan  and  Brunei  dipping  from 
an  angle  of  '2i°  to  nearly  or  quite  vertical,  the  dij)  being  nortli  north- 
west, or  about  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  great  chain  oi 
mountains  which  rises  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Motley's 
account  of  this  coal  formation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  dense 
tropical  forests  growing  on  an  extensive  plain  or  river  delta  have  been 
suddenly  overthrown  by  flood  or  earthquake,  or  by  sudden  depression 
of  the  land,  and  had  been  covered  with  a  deposit  of  clays  or  sands. 
He  well  remarks  on  the  quantities  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  in  the 
Tropics  grow  on  the  seashore,  or  even  in  the  salt  water,  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  marine  shells  in  the  shales,  and  even  in  the  coal 
itself. 

(Pages  245-246:}  The  coal  measures  are  praoticallyinexhaustible,  and 
have  been  worked  at  various  places  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island, 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  The  results,  however,  have  been 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful,  but  this  failure  mnst  be  ascribed  to  the 
nndeveloped  state  of  the  country  and  other  causes  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and  the  mines  will  doubtless  be  worked  with  remunerative  results 
in  the  future.  The  "Julia  Hermina"  mine,  near  Banjarmasin,  which 
promised  well,  was  hardly  completed  when,  in  1859,  an  insurrection 
took  place,  the  European  staif  were  murdered,  and  the  works  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  Pengoran  coal  mine,  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Martapura,  was  commenced  in  1848,  but  did  not  average  a  larger 
annual  output  than  about  6,000  tons,  and  was  abandoned  in  1884,  as 
was  also  the  neighboring  Asahan  mine,  which  had  been  working  four- 
teen years  with  much  the  same  results.  A  mine  was  also  working  in 
Koti,  abandoned,  and  once  more  reopened  in  1886. 

In  iSarawak  the  raja  opened  s  mine  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sadong 
Eiver  in  1880,  the  prospects  of  which  are  promising,  nearly  50,000  tons 
having  been  raised  in  1886.  He  also  purchased,  two  years  later,  a  con- 
cession for  the  working  of  the  seams  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brunei  River. 
On  the  island  of  Labuan  is  a  mine,  till  lately  abandoned,  which  has 
caused  the  failure  of  three  or  more  companies,  but  is  now  being  suc- 
cessftilly  worked;  while  in  Pnlo  Laut,  the  large  island  at  the  southeast 
I>oint  of  Borneo,  about  5,000  tous  are  yearly  raised  by  the  natives  and 
supplied  to  Dutch  steamers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  petroleum, 
which  has  been  found  in  many  places,  will  eventually  become  a  work- 
able and  most  valuable  product. 

Lahuan  (pp.  254-255).— The  island  of  Labuan  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Brunei  Bay.  •  •  •  The 
coal  mines  are  now  being  worked  by  the  new  Central  Bomean  Company, 
who  have  steamers  running  twice  a  month  to  Singapoie. 

Celebes  (p.  301), — Coal  is  found  in  various  places  in  the  Makassar 
district 

(Page  304.)  Goal  of  an  inferior  quality  ia  found  on  the  island. 

Tht  Moluccas  (p.  335). — Near  Batjan  are  some  coal  mines  which  have 
been  worked  intermittently,  thougli  to  no  great  profit,  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Obi  Group  (p.  326). — Coal  and  lignite  exist,  and  probkbly  gold,  but 
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no  exploratioTie  bave  been  made,  and  the  esisting  charts  of  tbe  island 
are  extremely  iuaecunite, 

Ceratn  (p.  329). — Goal  exists,  but  of  what  period  does  not  seem  clear, 
JVeic  Caledonia  (p.  457). — Gold,  antimony,  mercury,  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, nickel,  cobalt,  and  chrome  Lave  all  been  obtairted,  as  well  aa  coal 
of  variouti  kinds.  •  •  •  The  coal  beds  are  believed  to  occupy  a 
very  large  area.  Of  late  the  Government  has  charged  itself  with  their 
exploration,  and  they  are  about  to  be  worked;  but  hitherto  they  have 
produced  nothing  for  want  of  capital  and  proper  labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  can  be  sold  at 
Noumea  for  as  low  a  price  as  12s.  per  ton. 


Goal  mining  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — The  coal  deposits  in  the  island 
of  Sebu  are  now  being  extensively  developed.  They  are  receiving  the 
support  of  the  Government  in  that  they  are  giving  preference  to  native 
over  foreign  coal. 

[HoDgliong,  tS9S.  Obraniole  and  DlreoloiT  for  China,  Japui.  etc.; 

Sebu. — There  are  some  very  valuable  and  extensive  coal  deposits  in 
the  island  of  Sebu,  but  the  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  worked  with 
any  enterprise. 

[British  Admiralty,  EMt*m  Arcbipobieo,  Part  I,  BaBteni  Part.  1800.1 

Sebu  Island. — A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  island  throogh  its 
entire  length,  containing  beds  of  mineral  coal. 

IBowriDg,  LoBdan,  1£J».] 

Cebu. — A  coal  mine  is  being  explored  in  Guila  Gnila,  in  tbe  island  of 
Cebu,  on  the  Eiver  Manango,  at  a  distance  of  abont  6  miles  from  tbe 
town  of  San  Nicholas,  which  has  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  by 
far  tlie  iai'gest  town  of  the  island.  There  are  reported  to  be  strata  of 
coal  from  I  to  4  feet  in  thickness. 

[F.  Jagor,  London,  18TS.] 

Sebu. — The  island  possessea  considerable  beds  of  coal,  the  full  yield 
of  which  may  now  be  looked  for,  as  the  duty  on  exports  was  abandoned 
by  decree  on  the  5th  of  May,  1869, 

According  to  the  Mineral  Review,  Madrid,  18(56,  the  coal  in  Sebu  is 
dry,  pure,  almost  free  of  sulphur  pyrites,  barns  easily  and  with  a 
strong  flame.  The  coal  of  Sebu  is  acknowledged  to  be  better  than 
that  of  Australia  and  Ijabiian,  but  has  not  sufficient  heating  power  to 
be  used  unmixed  with  other  coal  on  long  sea  voyages.  According  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  products  of  the  Philippines  (Manila,  I8(i6),  the 
coal  strata  of  Sebu  have,  at  many  places  in  the  mountain  range  which 
runs  from  north  to  south  across  the  whole  of  the  island,  approached  a 
thickness  of  2  miles.  The  coal  is  of  middling  (luality  and  is  burned  in 
the  goveriwnent  steam  works  after  being  mixed  with  Cardiff.  Average 
priue,  Sebu,  $6  per  ton. 

[From  Ooeaniu.  BIIi«a  Iteclna,  Sen  TorL  1890.] 

Extensive  coal  fields  are  found  in  the  central  islands,  especially  Cebu 
and  Negros,  and  in  many  places  these  carboniferous  beds  seem  to  have 
been  buried  under  more  recent  lavas. 
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IBoaril  nf  Trade  Jonmsl,  t.ondon,  M»y,  I8BB.] 

Adispatoh,  dated  6th  April  last,  has  been  received  at  the  foreif,D 
office  froin  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  The  Hague,  transmitting  statemeiit 
of  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  according  to 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  or  two,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able development  of  this  industry,  whicli  promises  to  become  very  exten- 
sive. The  prospective  marliet  for  the  product  is  a  very  large  one,  for 
not  only  among  the  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  petroleum 
pretty  snre  to  replace  to  a  great  extent  the  cocoanut  oil  now  used  for 
lighting  purposes,  but  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
especially  China,  will  almost  nndoubtedly  become  consumers. 

The  oil  obtained  in  Sumatra  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
with  a  higher  flashing  point  and  with  a  smaller  loss  in  refluing  than 
the  current  American  oils,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  asserted  to 
be  materially  lower  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  most  important  enterprises  lately  brought  before  the 
Dutch  public  is  the  Mocara  Bnim  Concession  in  Sumatra.  This  con- 
cession appears  to  have  been  pitclicd  upoTi  by  the  well  known  Anum- 
can  monopoly,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  footing  in  Netherlands  India. 

Proposals  were  made  to  and  entertained  by  the  board  of  the  Mocara 
Enim  Company  by  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  first-named  company's  opera- 
tions directly  under  tlie  control  of  the  latter,  and  a  general  meeting  of 
the  sliareholders  of  the  Mocara  Enini  Company  was  advertised  to  have 
been  held  in  the  last  days  of  February  last  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  proposed  agreement, 

Immediately  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  liowever,  the  board 
of  the  Mocara  Enim  Company  received  from  the  Netherlands  colonial 
minister  a  categorical  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  conijiany's  con- 
cession, which  is  of  a  preliminary  nature  only,  would  not  be  ratified 
should  the  company  be  placed  under  the  control  of  tlie  American 
monster  monopoly.    The  meeting  had  in  consequence  to  be  postponed. 

It  is  understood  that  negotiations  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
have  been  broken  off  for  the  present;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  latt«i 
company  had  already  purchased  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Mocara 
Enim  Company. 

Since  the  interference  of  the  colonial  minister  the  Eoyal  Netherlands 
Petroleum  Oompauy,  for  the  exploitation  ol  petroleum  wells  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  the  principal  undertaking  of  tliat  nature  in  Sumatra, 
has  also  made  proposals  to  tiie  Mocara  Enim  Company  with  a  view  to  a 
practicalatnalgamation. 

As  yet,  however,  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at  by  either  comjiany 
as  to  the  course  to  beadoptcd,  butit  is  thought  probable  tliat  a  meeting 
of  the  Mocara  Enim  Company  will  be  held  shortly. 

Cebu. — The  two  coal  mines  situated  in  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cebu  are  said  to  yield  sufBcient  coal  to  supply  the  loi;al  demand,  and 
the  quality  is  stated  to  be  a  little  inferior  to  Australian  and  better  than 
Japanese. 

Amour  Valley. — The  Amour  Valley  and  those  of  several  of  its  tribn- 
taries  are  rich  in  coal.  In  the  valley  of  the  Zeya,  near  its  conflnenc* 
with  the  Selendja,  is  found  an  inferior  mineral,  and  in  the  Boureya 
Valley  almost  vertical  seams  have  been  proved  in  three  or  four  places. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Innokentieva,  on  the  Amour,  several  lignite 
seams,  3  feet  thick,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  lower 
Amour  a  series  of  seams,  together  6^  feet  thick,  has  been  discovered. 
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Near  Vlailivostok  coal  deposits  abound,  while  they  also  oicnr  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Japan  Hea. 

Sakhalin. — Coal  has  been  largely  worked  for  forty  years  in  Sakhalin, 
and  at  the  present  time  attention  is  beiny  esiiecially  directed  to  the 
deposits  discovered  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gold  mines 
on  the  shores  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

lEngioeeriog,  London,  Angnst  13.  iwa.] 

Gold  is  aiso  found  in  some  ijuantity,  and  there  are  two  coal  mines 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Oebu,  which  yield  snffloieut 
coal  to  supply  the  local  deniand,  and  the  quality  is  stated  to  be  little 
inferior  to  Australian  aud  better  than  Japanese. 

(Adrsnce  Sheets  of  Cananlw  Reporta.  No.  131.  June  3,  18M.] 

Ambassador  Hay  sends  from  Loudon,  under  date  of  May  18, 1898,  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Prank  Karuth,  F.  it.  G.  S.,  entitled  A  New 
Center  of  (lOld  Production,  describing  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr,  Karuth,  who  is  president  of  the  Philippines  Mineral  Syndieafa, 
Limited,  says  in  the  letter  to  Ambassador  Hay  accompanying  the 
pamphlet : 

*  *  ■  I  do  not  know  of  the  occurrence  of  true  coal  in  the  islands. 
The  beds  which  have  been  intermittently  worked  in  the  islands  of  Oebu 
and  Masbate  consist  of  lignite  of  very  good  quality.  Some  years  ago 
large  outcrops  of  such  coal  were  found  near  the  beach  in  the  island  of 
Masbate;  bat  most  of  it,  which  could  be  got  without  mining,  has  been 
removed  for  the  use  of  interinsular  steamers.  One  of  the  syndicate's 
engineers,  a  man  of  experience  as  manager  of  coal  mines  in  Lanca- 
shire, found  Masbate  coal  quite  useful  for  steamers.  He  calculates  the 
quantity  of  coal  available  in  a  concession  of  about  60  acres  at  1,200,000 
tons.  The  Masbate  beds  are  so  tilted  as  to  form  an  angle  of  70o  with 
the  horizontal.    •    »    • 

Masbate. — The  coal  which  up  to  present  times  has  been  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  not  true  coal,  but  lignite,  probably  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  and  of  a  variety  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye  from  true  coal.  There  is  no  reason  why  true  coal  should  not  even- 
tually be  found,  for  it  is  found  and  worked  in  Japan,  whose  geological 
formation  has  mu(:h  in  common  with  that  of  the  Philippines.  There 
has  been  no  systematic  search  made  in  these  islands  for  coal,  and  where- 
ever  it  has  been  found  it  has  betrayed  its  presence  by  outcrops.  Thus, 
in  the  island  of  Masbate,  a  local  steamship  owner  drew  his  supplies 
from  a  bed  of  coal  which  is  so  tilted  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
vein.  He  supplied  himself  as  long  as  his  native  laborers  could  get  the 
coal  with  crowbars. 

Mr.  Hilton,  who  examined  this  bed  cursorily,  estimated  the  available 
quantity  of  coal  at  about  600,000  tons  in  that  particular  concession. 
He  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  very  much  larger  quantities  are  avail- 
able in  adjoining  concessions.  These  mines  are  practically  untouched, 
and,  as  they  are  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  they  can  be 
worked  at  a  i)rofit  by  whomsoever  should  venture  to  introduce  the  nec- 
essary capital.  Mr.  Hilton,  after  trying  it  in  a  local  steamer,  gives  it 
the  character  of  a  "very  good  steam  coal."  A  similar  quality  of  lig- 
nite has  recently  been  found  in  the  district  where  the  Philippines  Min- 
eral Syndicate  is  now  working,  aud  it  will  soon  be  tried  for  the  production 
of  steam. 

Gebu. — The  only  coal  deposits  which  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
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developed  in  the  Philippine  Arclupelago,  and  of  which  a  scientific  and 
reliable  record  exists  m  the  sliapo  of  a  reiiort  by  the  chief  inspector  of 
mines,  Seflor  Enrique  Abella  y  Oasariego,  are  those  in  the  island  of  Cebu, 
This  report  is  embodied  in  a  work  entitled  Eapida  ]>escripoion  Fisica, 
Geologica  y  Minera  de  la  Isla  de  Oebu  (Arehipehigo  Filipino).  •  •  • 
The  coal  deposits  of  Oebu  were  first  examine*!  i»  1855  by  the  Govern- 
ment mining  engineer,  Senor  Hernandez,  who,  without  hesitation, 
described  the  coal  as  "lignita"  (lignite).  A  few  years  later,  however, 
another  Government  engineer,  Senor  Genteno,  declared  the  formation 
in  which  the  coal  occurs  to  belong  to  the  true  carboniferous  system,  and 
proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  true  coal  field  of  large  dimensions,  the 
eastern  rim  of  which  cropped  out  in  the  island  of  Oebu,  while  its  west- 
ern rim  came  to  the  surface  in  the  island  of  Negros.  Analysis  proved 
Senor  Genteno  to  be  in  the  wrong,  for  the  contents — or  carbon — of  the 
coal  of  Oebu  do  not  exceed  64  per  cent,  against  the  minimum  of  75  per 
cent,  wliich  true  coal  contains. 

Senor  Abella  describes  the  Oebu  coal  as  lignita  piciformes  (pitchy 
lignite),  very  black,  and  in  some  instances  resembling  cannel  coal.  In 
carefully  conducted  official  trial^  best  Oebu  coal  flgureil  as  follows  in 
relation  to  good  Australian  and  British  coal,  via,  15(1  parts  Oebii  equal 
to  117  parts  Australian  and  121  parts  British  coal. 

The  carboniferous  formation  extends  over  (he  greater  part  of  the 
island  of  Cebu.  From  Balamban  and  Sogod,  as  far  as  Malabnyuc  and 
Bojoon,  a  distance  of  over  50  miles,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  that  has 
not  its  show  of  coal  outcrops.  These  have  been  worked  on  many  points, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  development  is  not  inconsiderable. 

At  one  time  the  Government  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
coal  deposits  in  Oebu  that  it  establislied  a  mono]>oly,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned  and  the  industry  thrown  open  to  all  comers.  For  a  time 
coal  mining  in  ('ebu  became  quite  a  rage,  any  number  of  concessions 
were  taken  up,  and  several  companies  established  for  their  development. 
In  one  or  two  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  was  expended. 
Although  faults  frequently  occur,  large  quantities  of  workable  coal 
were  found;  but  the  absence  of  roads,  and  the  necessity  of  investing 
large  sums  in  railways,  In  order  to  meet  the  competition  from  England, 
Australia,  and  Japan  soon  caused  a  reaction  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
industry.  The  present  annual  production  of  Oebu  does  not  meet  one- 
tenth  of  the  demand  of  Manila,  where  the  annual  consumption  of  coal 
exceeds  60,(100  tons  •  •  •  In  the  mines  of  Ulung  five  beds  have 
been  ascertained  to  occur,  measuring,  respectively,  3  feet  8  inches,  3 
feet  8  inches,  3  feet  8  inches,  6  feet  8  inches,  5  feet.' 

■  *••■•■ 

[Adtimee  abMti  of  MrtnoUr  reporte,  No.  151,  Jnnt  28,  ISSS.] 

On  the  small  island  of  Batan,  to  the  southeast  of  Luzon,  just  through 
the  Straits  of  8an  Bernardino,  there  are  extensive  coal  deposits,  now 
worked  by  Messrs.  Gil  Hermanos,  of  Virao,  Island  of  Oatanduanes. 
This  coal  is  used  by  their  own  steamer  Jose/a  Oorroiio,  plying  around 
the  coast  of  Oatanduanes  and  occasionally  coming  to  Manila  with  hemp, 
and  also  by  other  local  steamers.  The  mine  is  c^led  Visaya  and  stocks 
of  coal  are  generally  on  the  beach.  There  is  a  safe  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels close  by  during  the  northeast  monsoon.     In  the  southwest  monsoon 

been  fonnd  ai  yet  in  the  islanda.     All 
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vessels  can  anchor  anywhere  around  in  smooth  water.  The  coal  is  not 
equal  to  Japauese,  but  ia  good  enough  for  an  emergency  and  easily 
oil  till  nail  ie.  The  miuoB  are  situated  Id  hititude  13°  15"  north,  longi- 
tude 130°  Hi"  east  (meridian  of  San  Fernando),  approximately, 

Other  extensive  coal  mines  are  also  beinj^  worked  in  the  village  of 
Corn[K>stela,  close  to  the  city  of  Oebu.  This  coal  is  of  superior  quality 
and  stocks  are  always  available. 


Northwest  coaM  of  Borneo  (p.  145). — Coal  is  obtained  from  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Muara  Harbor.  (Supplement,  1893,  says:  "These  mines 
are  known  as  the  Brooketown  collieries.  The  seam  being  worked  is  28 
feet  thick.  There  are  mauy  coal  seams  in  the  vicinity  of  Muara  Kiver.") 
The  mines  now  being  worked  (1888)  are  connected  by  a  tramway 
with  the  pier  at  the  village,  and  are  1  mile  distant  from  it.  The  coal  is 
light,  very  friable,  bat  of  good  quality,  and  is  delivered  on  board  for 
$(>  per  ton.  Quantities  from  500  to  2,000  tons  are  kept  in  store,  under 
cover.  Two  flOton  schooners  and  a  small  tug  are  available  for  coaling 
vessels  at  the  anchorage,  and  (>0  tons  can  be  put  ou  board  from  them  in 
twelve  hoars,  the  coal  being  taken  oif  in  bulk  and  pat  on  board  in 
baskets. 

In  February,  1888,  the  principal  mine  was  on  fire;  but  as  coal  seams 
varying  in  thickness  from  18  to  25  feet,  running  in  a  north  by  east  and 
aoath  by  west  direction  have  been  found  between  liruni  Eluif  and 
Pisang  Mount,  and  are  believed  to  exist  from  the  town  of  Bruid  north- 
ward to  tlie  sea,  the  supply  in  this  district,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
mining  skill  and  money  are  forthcoming,  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  annual  output  of  the  mines,  worked  with  the  pres- 
ent crude  means,  is  li),Ol)0  tons,  the  depth  as  reached  being  85  feet, 
About  220  Malays  are  employed. 

Labuan  (p.  158). — A  large  supply  of  coal  obtained  from  the  coal  mines 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island  was  formerly  kept  in  store  iu  Victoria 
Harbor;  latterly  about  300  tons  obtained  from  the  Muara  coal  mines 
has  been  usnally  kept  in  stock  and  put  on  board  in  baskets,  either 
&om  the  jetty  or  from  hghters,  at  $7  a  ton.  The  attendance  of  lighters 
can  not  always  be  depended  on. 

Tong-King  (p.  42,  supplement). — Coal  mines  have  been  found  a  few 
miles  off  Mines  Eiver,  east  side  of  Hongai  Bay  or  Port  Courbet.  A 
railway  about  4  miles  in  length  connects  the  Nagotna  mine  with  the 
port  jetty,  and  a  large  output  was  anticipated  in  1801,  something 
approaching  800  tons  daily.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  A 
steamer  of  2,000  tons  burden  can  lie  afloat  at  the  jetty,  and  there  is  a 
good  workshop  for  small  repairs. 

Tong-King  (p.  486). — Several  channels  lead  fVom  Fai  tsi  long  Bay, 
past  Colosse  Island,  738  feet  high,  to  Kebao,  where  important  coal  beds 
have  been  found  similar  to  those  at  Fort  Courbet. 

Borneo  (p.  4). — Borneo  appears  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  state 
of  Ijandak  the  great  diamond  of  the  rajah  of  Matan  was  found.  The 
territory  of  Montrado,  north  of  Landak,  has  several  gold  mines.  In 
British  North  Borneo  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  coals  have  been  found,  lo: 
province  Dent  a  seam  of  coal  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality. 

China  Sea  (p.  6). — Coals  can  be  obtained  at  the  following  ports: 
Sarawak,  Muara  Harbor,  Labuan,  Kudat  Harbor,  Manila,  Fort  Sual„ 
Bangkok,  ilaigon,  Toaron  Bay,  and  Hoihau  Bay. 
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NorthweHt  iMzon  (p.  347). — Coals  are  bronglit  from  Lingaypn  to  Snal 
at  $18  the  ton. 

Anam,  China,  lat.  16°  N.,  long.  107O  B.  (p.  461).— At  Hong  Sone,  two 
days'  journey  to  the  southwest  of  Tonroii,  ia  a  considerable  coal  mine. 
Tlie  coal  obtained  from  it  burns  quickly  when  used  by  itself;  its  price 
iu  1863  was  ^9  shillings  the  ton. 

[EaaMrD  ArchlpelBgo,  Part  I.    (EHtern  Part),  1890.    (Brltlnh  AdmlraLtftO 

Negros  (p.  247). — Layers  of  coal  have  recently  (18T9)  been  discovered 
in  this  part  of  Negros,  and  outcrops  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the 
rivers  which  enter  the  sea  near  the  towns  of  Oalatrava  and  Talabe. 

[iBSac  U,  ElUotl,  ei'D.  S.  Canaul  n  Uanilm,  In  SDTibDer'i  MiguinB  for  Jot;,  WW,  ManlU  tmd  lb* 
PhilippiDM^  p,  19,] 

Mindoro. — The  mineral  wealth  of  these  islands  is  not  believed  to  be 
of  great  importance,  although  vast  regions  are  practically  unexplored. 
Gold  has  been  tbuml,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  A  discovery  of 
immense  value  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  an  accidental  manner.  The 
American  ship  Bicltard  Parsons  was  wrecked  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island  of  Mindoro.  Captain  Joy,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  his 
crew  were  forced  to  cross  to  a  port  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  order  to 
reach  any  vessel  that  could  carry  them  to  Manila.  To  do  this  they 
made  a  seventeen  days'  journey  through  the  wilderness  and  over  a 
range  of  mountains,  in  these  mountains  they  came  upon  great  ledges 
of  coal,  which  are  outcropping,  and  thousands  of  tous  had  broken  off  and 
accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  On  hearing  of  this  discovery 
the  Spanish  Government  immediately  confiscated  the  lauds,  but  tbey 
have  never  done  anything  toward  developing  this  great  deposit  of  coal. 
All  the  coal  now  used  in  the  islands  is  imported  from  Australia. 

IJobnncai'B  Cjclopedl*,  Mew  York.  ISU.] 

JapoM. — Coal  is  largely  worked  on  the  northern  coast  of  Kiushia 
(Nagasaki,  Karatsu),  and  in  Yezo  [Poronai). 

[W.  B.  WUlisiD*.  Frealilent.    Wm.  .THmlsDn,  Sacretary.J 

HiTEMAN   MiMEES'   COMMITTEE, 

Hiteman,  Iowa,  May  31, 1898, 
Deab  Sib:  I  made  suggestions  to  our  Kepresentative  in  Congress 
;j.  F.  Lacey)  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  Government  if 
they  would  send  an  organized  company  of  miners  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  help  establish  and  maintain  order  in  those  islands,  and  when 
that  is  done  that  w©  look  after  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
Inclosed  you  mil  find  his  reply,  which  is  confidential.  I  shall  now  try  to 
explain  why  I  think  it  would  be  of  beneiSt  to  us  to  control  the  coat 
mines  in  those  islands.  In  the  first  place,  the  mine»  there  have  not 
been  developed,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  Spanish  only  they  were 
taxed  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  successfully  work  them. 

In  Carausan  there  ia  quite  a  coal  basin — this  is  south  of  Manila— and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Island  of  Luzon'  there  are  several  veins  of 
coal,  which  is  of  good  quality;  in  some  re-spects  it  is  superior  to  the 
coal  from  Vancouver.  Now,  if  we  hold  those  islands  and  this  mineral 
exists  there,  I  think  it  would  certainly  show  bad  managemeiit  on  the 

'Piobablf  the  mineB  near  LingajMi  are  nwuit.— E.  H. 
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part  of  onr  Government  if  we  neglected  to  make  nse  of  It.  And  if  we 
could  supply  coal  for  our  vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  coal 
mines  in  the  Philippines  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Government 
and  also  be  an  incentive  to  enterprise  and  Industry.  Now,  Mr.  Curtis, 
from  reading  your  letters  in  the  Itecord  for  the  past  four  years,  I  know 
you  are  in  a  position  so  that  you  can  call  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  the  suggestions  which  I  advance,  and  if  I  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities,  I  can  organize  a  complete  company  of  miners, 
from  mining  engineers  to  mnle  drivers,  and  all  of  the  skilled  labor 
needed  around  a  coal  mine,  and  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  I  wish  you 
would  call  some  of  the  ofQcials'  attention  to  this  matter.  I  am  no 
lather's  son,  but  I  am  an  American. 

Eespeotfully,  yours,  Wm,  Jamisoh. 

William  B.  Cubtis, 

Chicago  Kecord, 

HiTEMAN,  Iowa,  September  1, 1898. 
E.  B.  Beadfobd,  Washington,  B.  C. 

Ueab  Sib:  My  information  in  regard  to  coal  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  gained  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  Swede  miner  named 
Swanson,  who  had  worked  for  some  English  company  in  their  mines 
north  of  Manila.  He  left  here  some  five  weeks  since,  and  said  be  was 
going  back  to  the  islands  if  he  could  possibly  get  there. 
Kespectfnlly,  yours, 

Wm.  Jamison. 

[Copy  af  dphsF  oBblBKTaiii  recdTed  Angnit  9.  IIM,  rrom  ninl  kttU)1i6  atFartE,] 

Have  received  reliable  information  that  the  commander  in  chief  [ofj 
the  German  squadron  in  Ohina  recently  forwarded  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
extensive  report  [of  the]  German  engineer  on  mineral  resources  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  particularly  coal  deposits,  all  of  which  described 
containing  conBiderable  sulphur,  excepting  one  deposit,  which  being 
free  irom  sulphur  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources.     I  can  not  give  name  of  the  island  containing  this  deposit. 


|I!tR,  vonI)ts^^Jh^pal)llah»alIll1MBeal^BllofthoRoTllQel^loglc«18BTl•«,Vlelm■,  Aastrla, 
Uuchi,  me,p.2Sl.) 

Reference  to  coal  mines  of  Bakon,  in  the  extreme  southeast  ef  the 
island  of  Luzon;  nc  details  given. 
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tJD)in>on'9UiilTenftlC;a1op»lla(1BgS).— ArUolereTlMdbTC.  C.  AdwniJ 

A  group  of  over  400  islands,  extending  across  16  degress  of  latitude, 
between  Formosa  and  the  Muluccaa,  and  forming  tlie  northern  ])art 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  largest  are  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar, 
Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  Negros,  Maabate,  and  Sebu,  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  114,326  square  miles,  all  under  Spanish  rule,  and  divided 
into 43  provinces.  Population  about 7,000,000.  The  PUihppine  Islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  Active  volcanoes  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  group,  such  as  Mayon  in  Luzon  and  Bnhayan  in  Mindanao,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and  ofteu  violent.  In  1803  Manila,  the  capital 
of  Luzon,  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  1864  the  whole  province  of 
Zamboanga,  in  Mindanao,  was  fearfully  devastated.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  as  water  is  abundant,  both  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
climate  is  hot  and  moist,  vegetable  life  reaches  here  an  almost  gigantic 
development. 

The  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet,  are  covered  to  their 
very  tops  with  forests  of  immense  trees,  yielding  excellent  timber  and 
many  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  wood.  Teak,  ebony,  cedar,  and  gum 
trees,  iron  and  sapan  wood  are  interspersed  with  breadfniit  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  oranges,  citrons,  mango,  tamarinds,  and  other  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  the  whole  bound  together  with  floating  garlands  of  huge 
climbing  plants  and  brilliant  parasites.  On  the  extensive  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys  are  cultivated  abaca,  or  hemp,  of  which  about  6."i,000  tons 
are  annually  exported.  In  1890  8,000  tons  of  tobacco  and  110,000,000 
cigars  were  exported.  The  other  products  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  pepper,  ginger,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc. 
Of  dangerous  wild  beasts  there  are  none;  oxen,  bulFaloes,  horses,  goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  of  peculiar  but  excellent  breeds  are  extensively  reared; 
deer,  wild  boars,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  flue  fish  are  abundant;  the  for- 
ests swarm  with  monkeys,  squirrels,  parrots,  sunbirds,  and  bees;  tlie 
jungles  with  lizards,  snakes,  tarantulas,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects. 
Gold  is  found,  also  iron,  copper,  coal,  vermilion,  saltpeter,  quicksilver, 
sulphur  (in  large  quantities,  botti  pure  and  mixed  with  copper  or  iron), 
mother-of-pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  tortoise  shell. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who 
died  here  in  the  same  year,  and  a  few  years  later  the  SpaTiiards,  uTider 
Villalobos,  took  possession  of  the  group  and  named  it  in  honor  of  King 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  consist  partly  of  negritos,  who 
have  woolly  hair  and  other  characteristics  of  the  negro,  and  seemed  to 
have  formed  the  aboriginal  population.  They  live  in  the  interior,  are 
repulsive  and  savage  in  aspect,  and  roam  in  bands.  There  are  only  a 
few  thousand  pore-blood  negritos  left,  as  they  have  long  been  in  process 
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of  extemiinatioTi  by  the  Malay  immifjrants,  or  of  absorption  through 
crossbreeding  with  other  peoples.  The  Malaya  are  in  a  large  part 
Koman  Catholics,  settled  in  villages,  and  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
fishing.  Tliey  possess  many  flue  brandies  of  industry,  as,  for  instance, 
their  beautiful  mats  and  their  elegant  Jiuen  fabrics,  and  they  imitate 
European  industry,  shipbuilding,  leather  dressing,  carriage  building, 
etc.,  with  great  snccess.  The  Chinese  and  the  mestizos,  descended 
from  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers,  are  mostly  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Very  few  Spaniards  reside  in  the  islands,  but  the  Chinese  are 
very  numerous,  and  natives  of  the  Malayan  race  form  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population. 
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[In  Loaeingn'B  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  London,  IS9S,} 

MineraiR : 

Gold  (Luzon,  Beuguer,  Vicola,  Miudanao,  Misamis,  Surigao). 

Galena  (50  per  cent  pure). 

Copper  (arsenical  pyrites,  16  per  cent  pure  copper,  Luzon,  Lepanto, 
Ojimarine8,  Masbate,  Panay). 

Coal  (LuKon,  Cavansan  [CarausanT],  NegroB,  Cebu), 

Sulpbur  (Leyte). 
Products: 

Hemp. 

Bngar. 

Toba«co  (only  cultivated  in  all  the  Philippines  since  1882), 

Cofl'ee  (principally  since  1880). 

Woods. 

Eice. 

Some  cacao. 

Cotton. 

Only  one  fifth  of  the  islands  are  nnder  caltiyation. 
Industries: 

Matting  cigats. 

Abaca  tissues. 

Straw  hats. 

Perfumes. 

Sugar  (£2,500,000  exported). 
Imports:  Food,  dress  materials,  fuel,  arms,  machinery,  and  iron. 
Commerce:  Greatest  with   England,  then  United  States,  Spain,  and 

Germany. 
Exports  and  imports:  1891,  £10,000,000;  1892,  £12,500,000. 
Railroa^l:  Manila  to  Dagupan,  70  miles. 
Telegraph:  720  mileaj  also  cable  to  Hongkong; 
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[From  Engtaesrliig.  LoDdon,  Angngt  tS,  lB3t.] 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Pliilippiiie  Islands  natarally  directs 
attention  to  the  condition  of  their  trade  and  causes  speculation  to  be 
made  regarding  its  future,  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  their 
geogiaphieal,  and  therefore  their  political,  position  is  very  important. 
Tbey,  along  with  Borneo,  form  the  eastern  shores  of  the  South  China 
Sea,  which  are  therefore  one-half  Spanish  and  one-half  British,  while 
the  British  Malay  Peninsula  and  French  Cochin  China  form  the  western 
shores,  with  lion gkong,  our  chief  far  Eastern  possession,  at  the  head 
of  this  narrow  atorm-tossed  sea,  Kot  only  do  they  form  an  important 
station  in  the  far  Eastern  seas,  and  a  step  to  the  vast  population  of 
Ohina^  but  thi'ir  great  natural  resources  cause  them  to  be  a  most  desir- 
able possession;  so  that  from  various  points  of  view  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
power  except  America  or  Britain,  either  of  which  would  not  only 
develop  their  natural  resources,  but  also  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  "open  door"  for  the  commerce  of  all  countries  with  the 
far  East. 

The  Germans  are  beginning  to  express  the  opinion  that  they  do  not 
possess  their  legitimate  share  of  the  world,  and  to  insist  that  in  any 
new  partition  of  any  part  of  the  earth  they  should  get  their  fair  share. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  Philippines,  bat 
they  are  not  likely  to  interfere  by  force,  for  they  know  that  such  a  step 
would  immediately  open  up  a  very  large  question,  and  nothing  has 
happened  in  connection  with  the  recent  events  which  give  them  any 
grounds  for  diplomatic  intervention,  which  the  United  States  would  be 
certain  to  resent. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  real  difificultiea  of  the  United  States 
will  only  begin  when  they  have  made  peace  with  Spain.  If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  opinioTis  expressed  in  the  American  journals,  the  future 
government  of  the  Philipi>iiies  is  very  uncertain.  The  New  England 
press,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  permanent  holding  of  the 
islands.  It  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  Constitution  there  is  no 
machinery  for  the  government  of  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  of  people  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  Moreover,  the  possession  of  the 
islands  would  rend  the  Monroe  doctrine  from  top  to  bottom,  and  would 
telJ  very  much  against  the  United  States  in  any  difficulty  with  a  for- 
eign power. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  influential  journals  favor  annexation  and 
maintain  that  the  time  has  come  when  America  must  abandon  her 
isolation  and  join  in  tlie  universal  search  for  markets  and  footholds  in 
distant  ]>arts  of  the  world.  They  maintain  that  the  possession  of  the 
Philippines  would  support  an  Asiatic  fleet  and  give  the  United  States 
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a  better  po»itiOD  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  only  by  incriiim- 
iug  their  commerce  in  the  far  East,  but  generally  by  enabling  tliem  to 
take  that  place  among  nations  which  the  wealth,  population,  and  men- 
tal resources  of  the  country  entitle  it  to.  The  Pacitic  coast  ]>!iper8 
are  specially  eager  in  the  matter,  and  insist  that  with  an  important 
station  in  the  far  East  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  whole 
would  become,  in  time,  nearly  as  important  as  is  the  East  now.  Ameri- 
can merchauts  and  manufacturers,  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  would  develop  the  riches  of  the  islauds  and  create  au 
immense  field  for  commercial  entertmse.  Those  journals  not  in  favor 
of  annexation  are  of  opinion  that  the  island  should  be  transferred  to 
England  or  Japan,  whose  interests  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  step,  however,  would  at  once  raise  the 
opposition  of  Kussia,  and,  probably,  also  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
well-known  Kussian  journal,  the  Novoe  Vremya,  had  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject: 

It  looks  as  if  the  Bettletnent  of  the  question  of  tlie  fate  of  the  Fhitipp[ne  Islands 
will  be  piolougod  for  some  loDg  time  to  come,  eiupe  all  the  powers  that  htkv«  any 
nse  in  their  hands  take  a  keen  iuterest  in  this  ripe  and  temptiofi;  liimch  of  grapes. 
The  future  fate  of  the  Pbilippinea  can  be  assumed  in  tlie  folio  iring  manner:  Firstly, 
the  United  States  can  rest  content  with  Cuba,  and  leave  the  Philippines  to  SpaiD ; 
secondly,  Spain  may  retain  the  Philippines,  but  under  the  guaranty  of  the  United 
States  the  necessary  reforms  shall  be  introduced  into  the  islands;  tliirdly,  the 
Philippines  might  be  ^ven  up  by  ^pain,  and  then  establish  a  more  or  less  independ- 
ent republic  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and,  fourthly,  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  annexed  by  the  Unite<l  States  on  the  )]!round  of  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  a  separate  State.  The  last  solution  of  the  qurstton  seems  to  us  the  least  likely 
to  be  carried  into  elfect  if  one  takes  into  consi iteration  the  distance  of  the  islands 
from  the  American  continent,  the  general  predilection  on  the  part  of  Americans  to 
observe  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  numerous  popobition  of  the  islands;  this 
population  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  allow  themselves  to  be  turned  into  American 
citizens  without  a  struggle. 

Whatever  solution  is  arrived  at,  the  writer  thinks  it  desirable  that 
Bussia  should  have  a  coaling  station  in  the  Philippines,  Aa  the  war 
between  Japan  and  Ohina  started  a  great  many  important  ([uestions, 
ao  in  like  manner  is  that  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  certain 
to  raise  some  new  factors  in  the  complex  game  which  is  being  played 
In  the  far  East. 

The  rebels  against  Spain  in  the  Philippines  evidently  mean  to  insist 
on  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  say  will  not  disturb  the  balance  of  influence  in  the 
far  East,  and  they  promise  to  respect  and  protect  tlie  interest  of  all 
powers.  They  remember,  they  say,  that  the  Jaiianese  are  their  kins- 
men ;  that  England  is  the  great  nation  that  commands  75  per  cent  of 
their  imjiort  trader,  and  whose  capital  is  invested  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  their  undertakings;  that  America  is  their  principal  market  for  the 
export  of  sugar  and  hemp;  that  Germany  and  France  are  now  opening 
up  considerable  trnde,  and  that  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  no 
business  connections  in  the  islands. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  islands  include;  From  Spain, 
printed  cotton  cambrics,  colored  yarns,  gunny  bags,  hats,  umbrellas, 
leather  goods,  most  of  the  wine,  comestibles,  etc.,  lentils,  pulse,  beans, 
and  beer;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  made  of  fine  yams,  such 
as  muslins,  etc.,  printed  jaconets,  corrugated  and  sheet  iron  for  roofing, 
cast-iron  and  yellow-metal  goods,  earthenware,  tinned  provisions,  ham, 
bacoD,  and  flonr;  from  Germany,  hardware  and  galvanized  and  enam- 
eled iron  goods,  cutlery,  T)aint8  and  oils,  and  beer;  Irom  the  United 
States,  practically  all  the  flour  consumed  on  the  Manila  market.     The 
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protective  tariff,  wbicli  came  into  force  in  1891,  lias  caneed  a  large  and 
st«adily  increasing  quantity  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  yari)8  to 
be  diverted  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Barcelona,  and  lias  also  pat  a 
stop,  practically,  to  the  import  of  linen  goods.  Gunny  bags,  which 
used  to  be  imported  from  Calcutta,  come  now  almost  exclusively  from 
Barcelona,  and  Spain  likewise  provides  the  greater  part  of  the  comes- 
tibles, wine,  etc.,  for  the  same  reasoii.  The  staple  products  and  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  Irom  the  Philippines  are  tobacco  ( leaf  and  cigars), 
sugar,  hemp,  and  copra;  aud  of  minor  importance,  coffee,  sapau  wood, 
and  buffalo  hides. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  sa^ar  machinery  imported  into  the 
Philippines  every  year,  mostly  of  British  manufacture;  but  lately  Ger- 
man manufacturers  have  been  sending  out  some  burnished  mills, 
which  have  taken  the  fancy  of  many  of  the  native  planters,  who  like 
show  and  also  long  credit.  The  natural  products  of  the  islands  are 
timber,  including  many  valuable  woods  yielding  resins,  gums,  dye 
products,  fine-grained  ornamental  wood,  and  heavy  timber  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  copper,  and  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Gold  ia  also 
found  in  some  quantity,  and  there  are  two  coal  mines  situated  on  the 
e^st  coast  of  the  island  of  Cebn,  which  yield  suUicient  coal  to  supply 
the  local  demand,  and  the  quality  is  stated  to  be  little  inferior  to 
Australian  and  better  than  Japanese. 

The  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  year  1897,  by  Mr.  Consnl  Rawson  Walker,  contains  a  consideiable 
amount  of  information,  but  as  it  was  written  before  the  ai  rival  of  the 
United  States  fleet,  many  of  the  conditions  are  now  completely  changed. 
The  i.iost  interesting  feature  in  the  report  is  a  plan  of  the  new  harbor 
works  at  Manila,  and  which  in  the  interval  have  been  the  scene  of  such 
Important  events.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  works  are  completed  at 
the  port  of  Manila,  there  will  be  abundance  of  room,  not  only  for  men- 
of  war,  but  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  craft  seeking  to  discharge  their 
cargoes,  or  coming  in  ballast  seeking  freight.  The  possession  of  this 
harbor  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  Philippines  as  a  naval  and 
commercial  statinn. 
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(From  the  Bonrd  of  Trade  Jonrnal,  Lonaon,  Mny,  IBM.] 

The  following  information  with  regard  to  the  economic  condition  o( 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  taken  from  the  most  recent  reports  of  tbe 
British  consular  ofliuials  at  Manila  and  other  ports: 

The  i)rincipal  islands  are  Luzon,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group,  in 
which  is  situated  Manila,  tho  head  center  of  tra^ie ;  the  Visayfia  group, 
including  Panay  and  Cebu  (where  are  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  the  other  chief 
ports  of  the  archi])elago),  and  Mindanao  in  the  south.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  7,030,000  souls. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
of  whom  there  are  50,000  in  Manila  alone,  engaged  in  every  branch  of 
commerce  and  industry;  but  there  are  old- established  British  firma  at 
Manila,  with  branch  establishments  at  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  and  in  latter 
years  the  Germans,  Belgians,  and  Swiss  have  been  extending  their 
trailing  operations  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Tbe  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  import  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  into  the  three  chief  ports  of  the  arcliipelago  for  the  years 
ISilo  and  181)0,  the  latest  obtainable.  Owing,  liowever,  to  the  absence 
of  olHcial  statistics,  the  figures  must  be  looked  upon  as  approximate 
only,  being  based  on  commercial  information  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's 
consuls  by  merchants  resident  at  the  ports: 


Port.. 

ImporH. 

ISSS. 

IBSfl. 

xi.m.m 

1.S12.6110 

The  principal  articles  imported  include — 

From  iSpain. — Printed  cotton  cambrics,  colored  yams,  gnnuy  bags, 
hats,  umbrellas,  leather  goods,  most  of  the  wine,  comestibles  etc., 
lentils,  pulse,  beans  etc.,  and  beer. 

From  the  United  Kingdom, — Goods  made  of  ftne  yarns,  such  as  book 
mu«lins  etc.,  printed  jaconets,  corrugated  and  sheet  iron  for  roofing, 
cast  iron  and  yellow  metal  goods,  earthenware,  tinned  provisious,  ham, 
bacon,  and  flour. 

From  Germany. — Hardware  and  galvanized  and  enameled  iron  goods, 
cutlery,  paints  and  oils,  and  beer. 

From  the  United  States. — Practically  all  the  flour  consumed  on  the 
Manila  market. 

The  protective  tariff  which  came  into  force  in  1891  has  caused  a  large 

md  steadily  increasing  quantity  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  yarns 
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to  be  diverted  from  the  tJnited  Kingdom  to  Barcelona,  and  haa  also 
put  a  stop,  practically,  to  tbe  import  of  liuen  goods.  Guuny  bags, 
wbicli  used  to  be  imported  from  Calcutta,  come  now  almost  exclusively 
irom  Barcelona,  ami  S])aiD  likewise  provides  the  greater  part  of  the 
comestibles,  wine,  etc.,  for  tbe  same  reason,  Tlie  staple  products  and 
principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Philippines  are  tobacco  (leaf  and 
cigars),  sugar,  bemp,  and  copra,  and,  of  minor  importance,  coffee,  sapan 
wood,  and  buffalo  hides.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  principal  articles  for  the  years  1895  and  1896: 


i„„l«. 

!».. 

,.«. 

1 

'is 

ss? 

The  latest  report  of  H.  M.'a  consul  at  Manila  says  that  for  the  year 
1897-9S,  as  far  as  the  Luzon  sugar  crop  is  concerned,  the  outlook  is 
poor,  and  that  the  recent  rebellion  in  the  islands  will  lead  to  an  almost 
total  absence  of  any  supplies  from  some  districts  and  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  them.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  machinery 
imported  into  the  Philippines  every  year,  moady  of  British  manufao- 
ture;  bnt  more  lately  German  manufacturers  have  been  sending  out 
some  burnished  mills,  which  have  taken  the  fancy  of  many  of  the 
native  planters,  who  like  show  and  also  long  credit. 

Tlie  principal  customei-s  for  Philippine  goods  are  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  China,  and  Japan.  In  1896,  81,614  tons  of  sugar 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  while  China  took  65,974  tons, 
United  Kingdom  56,327  tons,  and  Japan  22,025.  During  the  same 
year  the  United  Kingdom  imported  50,940  tons  of  hemp  from  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States  45,041  tons.  China  and  Japan 
took  98,310,000  cigars,  United  Kingdom  26,964,000,  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
Continent  of  Europe  42,890,000. 

The  natural  prodactsof  the  islands  are  timber — including  many  val- 
uable woods  yieldiog  resins,  gums,  dye  products,  fine-grained  orna- 
mental woods,  and  heavy  timber  suitable  for  building  purposes — copper, 
and  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  In  Paracele  and  North  Camarines  there 
are  veins  of  gold  worked  by  the  natives,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Sapan, 
Castgnran,  and  New  Ecija  there  are  found  gold  pyrites  of  good  quality, 
while  in  Mambaalao  and  Camariues  there  are  gold  mines  in  operation. 
There  are  also  many  hot  springs  of  iron  and  sulphur  waters,  all  of 
excellent  medicinal  properties.  The  two  coal  mines  situated  in  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cebu  are  said  to  yield  aufficient  coal  to  supply 
the  local  (?emand,  and  the  quality  is  stated  to  be  a  little  inferior  to 
Australian  and  better  than  Japanese, 
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The  area  and  papulation  of  the 
are  as  follows: 


possessions  claimed  by  Spain 
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243,877 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part 
of  Spain,  Kio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  with  a  subgovernor  resident  at  Eio  de  Oro.  The 
country  on  the  bnnks  of  the  rivers  Muui  and  Campo  is  claimed  by 
Spain,  bnt  disputed  by  France.  It  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  500,000. 

'I'hn  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  under  the  Spanish  protection,  is 
defined  in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid  March  7, 1885,  by  representa- 
tives of  Great  Uritain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  including  all  the  islands 
lying  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the 
one  side  and  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other,  exclud- 
ing all  parts  of  Borneo  and  the  islands  within  a  zone  of  three  maritime 
leagues  of  the  coast. 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

These  islands  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to 
Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent  of  16°  of  latitude  and 
9'^  of  longitude.  They  are  over  1,200  in  number.  The  two  largest  are 
Luzon  (area  40,024  square  miles)  and  Mindanao,  and  the  total  area 
is  about  53,650  square  miles.'    The  population,  including  army  and 


'  Table  qootod  above  sajs  1U,32 


(,  wliich  iB  evidently  correct.— B  H. 
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Davy,  TinmberB  about  7,670,000,  The  capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila, 
has  154,062  inhabitants  (1887);  other  towns  are  Laoag.  30,642;  Lipa, 
43,408;  Banung,  35,598;  Batangas,  35,587.  There  is  a  small  resident 
Spanish  jwpulation  and  about  100,000  Chinese,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan 
race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of  Negritos.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  go vi'tnor- general  and  a  captain-general,  and  the  43  tirov- 
inces  are  rnled  by  governors,  alcaldes,  or  commandants,  according  to 
their  importance  and  position. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1894-05  was 
£2,715,980,  and  expenditure  £2,65R,02(i,  There  is  an  export  duty  on 
tobacco,  and  almost  every  article  of  foreign  prodnction  is  heavily  tJixed 
on  being  imported.  On  muslins  and  petroleum  the  duty  is  about  100 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  <!hief  products  are  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  copra,  tobacco  leaf,  cigars, 
indigo.  Gold  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  Luzon  with  favorable  pros- 
pects, and  coal  mining  in  Oebu,  where,  when  arrangements  for  carriage 
are  completed,  the  output  is  expected  to  be  about  5,000  tons  per  month. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  only  approximate  results  can  be 
given.  In  1896  the  imports  were  estimated  at  £2,187,500,  and  the 
exports  at  $4,151,250.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  flour,  wines,  dress, 
petioleum,  coal.  The  chief  exports  in  189(>  were:  Sugar,  £1,600,000; 
hemp,  £1,500,000;  tobaeco  leaf,  £500,000;  cigars,  £150,000;  copra, 
£375,000.  On  an  average  about  34  per  cent  of  the  import  value  ia  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  21  per  cent  from  Hongkong  and  Amoy,  13  per 
cent  from  Spain,  and  10  per  cent  from  Singapore  and  British  India. 
Imports  into  Spain  froni  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1895,  24,970,692 
pesetas;  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  25,769,890  pesetas.  The  total 
imports  into  Great  Britain  (board  of  trade  returns)  in  1896  were  of  the 
value  of  £l,536,o33,  ind  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  £.")07,601.  The  chief  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  in 
1896  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  £731,633,  and  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  £647,370.  Of  the  British  exports  in  1896,  tlie  value  of  £307,019 
was  for  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn.  In  1895,  304  vessels  of  425,026 
tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo,aud  Cebu.  There  are  720  miles 
of  telegraph  in  the  islands,  and  70  miles  of  railway. 

The  coin  in  use  is  the  Mexican  dollar,  with  locally  coined  fractional 
money.  Tlie  import  of  foreign  money  is  illegal,  but  that  of  Mexican 
dollars  is  permitted. 
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[Dsntsche  Wart*,  Angusta),  1698— TranelmlJon-l 

The  recent  changes  in  the  political  conditiona  of  Oceauia  have  taken 
place  exdusively  in  the  west.  The  Russian  Empire,  through  its  Sibe- 
rian coast  province,  borders  in  the  north  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  its 
coast  Itussia  had  heretofore  only  the  port  of  Vladivostock,  blockaded 
by  ice  in  winter;  recently  she  has  acquired  from  China  Port  Arthur, 
wliich,  as  well  as  the  former,  she  has  equipped  as  a  large  port  for  war 
purposes.  Thereby  Eussia  has  become  one  of  the  great  powers  in  east 
Asia,  offering  strong  competition  to  the  hitherto  preponderant  influence 
of  England. 

Germany,  through  her  acquisition  of  the  Bay  of  Kiao  Chou,  has 
fonnd  what  she  had  hitherto  lacked — a  basis  for  her  commercial  rela- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world.  Germany  also  has  a  sliarein  the  Aus- 
tralian Archipeliigo  by  reason  of  her  possessions  in  Hew  Guinea,  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

England  has  enlarged  her  old  possession  of  Hongkong,  strives  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  Yang-tse  kiang  Valley,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  the  commercial  route  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  has 
recently  also  made  a  settlement  at  Wei  haiwei,  between  Kiao  Ohoa 
and  Port  Arthnr.  Her  influence  in  northern  China  has  been  consid- 
erably lessened  through  the  Russian  rivalry,  which  is  making  itself  felt. 
The  other  insular  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  shown  on  our  map, 

France  had  in  Tonkin  the  naval  station  of  Saigoou;  in  addition,  she 
has  acquired  Lai  Chou,  iu  the  northern  part  of  southern  China,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Hainan.  In  the  archipelngo  of  Oceania  she  also  has  a 
number  of  smaller  groups  of  islands  extending  east  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Holland  extend  from  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago  to  New  Guinea,  of  which  latter  she  owns  the  western  part. 
But  her  colonial  possessions  lack  sufficient  security,  so  that  a  catas- 
trophe similar  to  that  of  Spain  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Spain  is  nominally  still  la  possession  of  the  Philippines,  the  Palau 
Islands,  and  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  Ladrone  Islands  she  will  lose, 
as  also  a  station  in  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  has  annexed  Hawaii,  and,  as  spoils  of  the  war,  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  with  a  coaling  station  on  Guam  Island,  have  fallen  to 
her  share,  and  lor  the  present  also  Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  she  will  e(juip  as  a  naval  station  the  port  of  Pango  Pango, 
acquired  by  contract,  situated  on  Tutuila,  the  farthest  of  the  three 
larger  islands  of  the  Samoa  group.  By  this  measure  tlie  power  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  she  also  owns  some  smaller 
groups  between  the  continent  and  Hawaii,  will  be  very  considerably 
increased,  at  the  cost  of  an  independent  group  (Hawaii),  aa  weU.  as  of 
Spain  (the  Ladrones  and  Manila)  and  Germany. 
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srd  von  Uraeche.    f  roceediogs  of  tbe  lioyai  Geulugitc 

After  a  short  stay  in  Ceyloii,  I  reached  tbe  Pliilippiues,  where  I  have 
been  since  the  3d  of  December.  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  visiting 
the  active  volcanoes,  as  well  as  exploriug  the  more  tlian  2,000  square 
miles  (German) '  of  which  the  great  Islaud  of  Luzon  consists,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  description  of  its  geological  formation.  As  I  expect  to  re- 
main only  six  months,  it  is  clear  that  I  can  not  undeitalie  any  detailed 
study.  The  country  and  its  people  are  such  as  to  render  travel  diffi- 
cult in  every  respect.  Streets  and  roads  exist  only  in  the  level  lands; 
as  soon  as  one  enters  the  hill  country  every  commmiication  ceases,  and 
every  effort  to  advance  is  frequently  impeded  by  impenetrable  forests. 
The  unreliability  and  astonishing  laziness  of  the  natives,  left  com- 
pletely ignorant  by  three  centuries  of  priestly  rule,  contribute  to  the 
difaculties  of  travel.  An  additional  hindrance  is  met  in  northern 
Luzon  in  the  inimical  races  {Negritos,  If^orrotes,  etc.),  who  so  Mghten 
the  timid  Malays  that  they  can  not  be  hired  for  any  price  to  accompany 
the  traveler  on  his  excursions. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  scientific  results  in  no  wise  represent 
the  efforts  necessary  to  their  attaintueut;  and  I  trust,  Mr.  Councilor, 
that  these  few  introductory  words  will  excuse  what  may  seem  to  you  a 
small  output  for  six  weeks  of  work. 

The  excursions  which  I  have  so  far  made  are  grouped  as  follows: 
(1)  Plain  of  Pampaiiga,  ascent  of  Arayat  and  the  Cordillera  de  Zam- 
bales.  {2)  South  shore  of  Laguna  de  iiay  and  ascent  of  the  extinct 
volcano  Maqnilin,  besides  a  visit  to  the  Solfatara  "white  land."  (3) 
Ascent  of  the  volcano  Taal.     (4)  Paray  Itiver  and  Oueva  de  San  Mateo, 

Let  me  brielly  summarize  my  observations: 

Manila  lies  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  which  belongs  to  a  loamy 
bottom  rising  slightly  above  the  sea,  and  contains  countless  remains  of 
mnssel  shells  of  the  varieties  still  living  in  the  adjacent  seas.  This 
plain  is  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  an  immense  stratum  of 
pumice  tufa  which  stretches  in  rows  of  low  hills  as  far  as  the  San  Mateo 
Mountains  and  Laguna  de  Bay. 

The  large  and  slightly  elevated  plain  of  Panipanga,  which  extends 
north  of  the  bay  of  Manila,  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Lingayen,  and  covers  a  surfice  of  over  100  scjuare  miles  (German),  con- 
sists in  its  southern  part  of  loose  tufa,  in  which  are  found  large  pieces 
of  very  porous  8 an idin- trachyte,  often  with  hornbl^de  crystals  From 
the  village  of  Arayat  to  Porac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  de  Zambales, 
I  could  always  observe  the  same  formation.  The  Cordillera  de  Zam- 
bales,  more  than  20  German  miles  long,  reaches  its  greatest  elevation 
(6,281  feet)  in  Monte  Pinatubo,  a  ragged  peak.    Her©  the  Cordillera, 

>  About  40,000  English  sqiure  miles.— E.  H. 
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which  at  first  extends  in  a  north  and  Bouth  direction  fiora  Monte  Tagnan, 
turnt^  suddenly  to  the  northwest,  then  returns  to  its  former  north  and 
south  direction  from  Monte  Iba  to  Monte  Verde  on  thegulfof  Lingayen. 
If  one  were  to  draw  a  line  from  Monte  Pinatubo  to  the  isohited  moun- 
tain of  Arayat  in  the  plain,  one  wouhl  notice  that  all  the  rivers  north 
of  this  line  flow  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  while  ail  those  south  of  it 
flow  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga. 
This  circumstance  may  bo  observed  particularly  plainly  from  the  top 
of  the  Arayat,  where  I  first  noticed  tliis  slox>e  of  the  iilaiu  in  both  direc- 
tions, increasing  toward  Monte  Pinatubo.  East  of  Monte  Arayat  this 
circnnistance  disappears  entirely. 

The  latter  mountain,  which  hitherto  has  been  called  by  all  geographers 
an  extinct  volcano,  owing  to  its  isolated  position  and  cone  like  shape, 
is  composed  of  a  hornblcndeandesite  containing  olivine,  which  is  the 
most  basic  stone  formiition  I  have  so  far  met  with.  Its  summit  does 
not  show  any  crater,  but  instead  three  peaks  separated  from  each  other 
by  large  chasms. 

The  following  brief  abstracts  will  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  remainder  of  this  article  and  articles  in  Nos.  9  and  11  of  same  pro- 
ceedings and  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  society  for  1876,  Volume  XXVI, 
page  157  et  seq. : 

Description  of  extinct  volcano  Maquilin,  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  series  of  volcanoes  south  of  Laguna  de  Bay.  The 
Maquilin  is  surrounded  by  many  small  crater  lakes  and  hot  si)rings,  all 
containing  sulphide  of  Lydrogen.  The  hot  springs  of  Tierra  Blauca 
and  Los  Bancs,  formerly  famous,  now  abandoned. 

Active  volcano  Taal;  last  important  eruption  in  175i.  Other  vol- 
canoes: Babuyan  Claro  and  V.  Didica  in  the  Babuyan  group  north  of 
Luzon;  Cagua,  Albay,  and  Bulusan  in  Luzon;  Malaspina  in  Negros; 
CamigTiin  in  island  of  same  name;  all  of  them  have  had  recent  erup- 
tions and  have  contiiinally  smoking  craters. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinquiang  lliver,  in  the  valley  of  Bambang, 
rises  the  Monte  Blanco,  with  many  springs  containing  salt  and  sulphide 
of  hydrogen;  the  whole  mountain  is  incrasted  with  salt  and  gypsum 
crystals;  hence  its  name,  Monte  Blanco  (White  Mountain}.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Agno  much  gold  is  found  and  washed  by  the  Igor- 
roles.  Large  copper  mines  at  Mancayaii  in  Lepanto,  where  also  sul- 
phide of  copper,  arsenic,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  etc.,  are  found.  The 
mines  are  not  now  worked.  Near  Mancayan,  medicinal  hot  springs 
tespecially  sulphur)  of  Meynit  and  Sadauga. 

Coal  mines  of  Bakon.  in  southeastern  Luzon,  not  visited  by  writer. 
Much  valuable  ore  of  all  kinds  found  on  his  trip  from  Laguna  de  Bay 
to  Legaspi,  Province  of  Albay. 

[From  Tsu-book.] 

The  occurrence  of  salt-water  flsh  and  the  salt  contained  in  the  lake 
of  Taal  indicate  that  at  some  time  the  interior  of  the  old  crater  was 
connected  with  the  ocean,  and  the  communication  was  gradually  cut 
off  by  the  products  of  repeated  volcanic  eruptions.  The  whole  provinces 
of  Cavite  and  Batangas  and  tiie  environs  of  Manila  are  formed  of 
products  of  eruptions  of  Mount  Taal.  The  Laguna  de  Bay  was  prob- 
ably formerly  a  shallow  bay  of  the  ocean  and  was  separated  from  the 
latter  by  deposits  of  volcanic  eruptions.  South  Luzon  consisted  for- 
merly of  a  number  of  islands,  the  oldest  of  which  was  probably  what 
is  now  the  western  part  of  the  Province  of  Camarin.  The  landings  of 
Calivac  and  Pasacao  are  presumably  the  most  recent  parts  risen  from 
the  sea. 
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Bud  hss  traveled  eiMnaiiely  ttiraueh  the  PhilipnineB,    The  followina  paper  nu  prepared  br  Hi. 
Sawyer  and  reiwitrded  under  dnt^ :  Hotel  Alteuberg,  MUuster,  ElsasB,  Inguat  2«.189S.] 

The  qnestion  whether  or  not  to  annex  the  Philippiues  is  exciting 
much  interest  in  the  United  States,  especially  since  the  Bntreuder  of 
Manila. 

Little  is  known  of  the  archipelago,  either  in  England  or  America; 
in  fact,  before  the  war  only  those  interested  in  the  islands  could  say 
where  the  group  is  situated. 

1  resided  in  Luzon  for  fourteen  years,  visiting  all  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  and  made  trips  to  Mindoro,  Iloilo,  Geba,  Palawan, 
and  Oalamianes. 

My  profession  aa  a  colonial  engineer  brought  me  into  contact  with 
all  classes  of  the  community  from  the  landowner  or  planter  to  the 
laborers  and  mechanics  who  woikpd  under  my  direction. 

The  most  ini]»ortaiit  ra«e  in  the  archi|)elago  is  the  Tagal  or  Tagaloc, 
inhabiting  Manila  and  the  central  provinces  of  Luzon,  and  as  my  long 
exi>erieuce  of  them  is  extremely  favorable,  J  am  loth  to  see  them 
described  as  they  have  been — as  ferocious  savages,  in  tent  on  bloodshed. 

The  Tagal,  aa  1  knew  him,  possesses  a  good  deal  of  self-respect,  and 
is  of  a  qniet  and  calm  demeanor.  On  great  provocation  he  is  liable  to 
give  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of  fury,  in  which  condition  he  is  very  dan- 
gerous. But  in  general  he  shows  great  docility,  and  bears  no  malice  if 
justly  punisiied.  He  is  fairly  industrious,  and  sometimes  is  very  hard 
working.  Anyone  who  has  seen  him  poling  barges  against  the  current 
ot  the  Pasig  will  admit  this.  He  ia  a  sportsman,  and  will  readily  put 
his  moneyon  his  favorite  horse  or  gamecock.  He  is  also  prone  to  other 
forms  of  gambling.     He  rarely  gives  way  to  intemperance. 

The  position  held  by  women  in  a  community  is  often  taken  as  a  t«st 
of  its  degree  of  civilization. 

Among  tlie  Tagals  the  wife  exerts  great  influence  in  the  family,  and 
the  husband  rarely  completes  any  important  business  without  her  con- 
enrrence  and  approval. 

Children  show  great  respect  to  both  parente,  and  come  morning  and 
evening  to  kiss  their  hands. 

The  hoases  of  the  well-to-do  natives  are  large  and  airy,  and  arekept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  Tagal  in  general  ia  hospitable,  and  according 
to  his  means  keeps  oi)en  house  on  feast  days  and  family  festivals. 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed  their  hospitality  on  many  occasions  when 
traveling  in  the  provinces,  I  can  testify  to  their  kindness  and  liberality. 

The  Tagal  makes  a  good  soldier;  he  can  march  long  distances  bare- 
footed, and  find  food  in  the  forests  where  European  soldiers  would 
starve. 
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In  action  Ms  officer  liaa  more  trouble  to  hold  liim  in  than  to  nrge 
bim  ou. 

-As  sailors  tbe  Tagala  are  unsarpassed  in  the  East.  They  navigate 
their  coasting  craft,  schooners,  and  "lorchaa,"  with  much  skill;  they 
serve  as  sailors  and  UrcmeD  in  the  fine  flotilla  of  coasting  steamers 
belonging  to  Manila,  and  they  man  all  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Span- 
ish navy  in  the  Philippines.  Most  of  the  British  and  foreign  steamers 
in  the  far  East  carry  four  Manila  men  as  quartermai^ters.  They  are 
reputed  skillful  and  trustworthy  helmsmen. 

Their  ability  as  mechanics  is  remarkable.  They  build  excellent 
coasting  vessels,  brigaotines,  sohooneis,  and  lorchas;  also  "eascos" 
and  other  craft  for  inland  navigation  or  shallow  waters.  These  vessels 
are  most  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  a^lapted  to  the  conditions 
ander  which  they  are  to  be  used.  They  make  the  most  graceful  canoes 
and  paddle  or  punt  tliem  with  remarkable  dexterity. 

In  Manila  and  Cavite  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  native  engine  fit- 
ters, turners,  smiths,  and  boiler  makers,  as  well  as  quarrymeu,  stone- 
masons, carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  briekmakers. 

Excellent  carriages  are  built  in  Manila,  entiiely  by  native  labor.  An 
incredible  number  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles  are  in  use  there. 

Painting  and  decorating  is  executed  by  Manilameu  in  excellent 
style.    They  learned  this  art  from  Italian  painters. 

The  Tagal  is  a  good  fisherman,  and  is  very  much  at  home  at  this 
work,  using  many  most  ingenious  traps  and  nets.  Fish  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  abound  in  the  Bay  of  Manila. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  talent  of  the  Tagal  is  his  gift  for  instrn- 
mental  inusio.  Each  parish  has  its  brass  band,  supplied  with  European 
instruments  and  generally  wearing  a  uniform.  If  the  village  is  a  rich 
one,  there  i«  nsaally  a  string  band  in  addition.  These  bands  pertbrm 
operatic  and  dance  music  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  their  services 
at  balls  and  other  entertainments  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  coat. 
Dancing  is  a  favorite  amusement  among  the  natives  and  half-castes, 
and  they  dance,  in  the  Kuro])eau  manner,  waltzes,  polkas,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  rigadoon.  The  brilliant  dresses  of  the  native  women  produce 
a  fine  effect  in  a  well  lighted  ball  room.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
thought  the  ball  given  him  by  Don  Joaquin  Amedo  Cruz  at  Sulipan 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  sights  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  Tagals  are  good  agriculturists.  Their  sugar  plantations  are 
worked  ou  the  "miitayage"  system,  a  sort  of  cooperative  arrangement 
which  gives  good  results.  All  the  cultivation  is  done  by  natives  of  the 
islands,  no  Chinamen  being  employed  on  the  land,  except  a  few  market 
gardeners  near  Manila. 

I  think  that  the  Xagals  and  other  natives  might  be  easily  governed. 
Latterly  they  have  shown  themselves  rebellious  against  the  Spanish 
Government  and  especially  against  the  priests,  but  the  causes  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

In  former  times,  when  communication  with  Spain  was  by  sailing  ves- 
sel round  the  Cape,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  islands  was  small. 

Each  province  was  under  an  alcalde— mayor — who  was  both  governor 
and  judge;  a  province  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  had  per- 
haps not  more  than  five  resident  Spanish  officials  besides  the  priests. 
All  the  wealthy  parishes  had  Spanish  monks  as  parish  priests.  The 
poor  ones  had  native  clergy.  The  government  was  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  the  old  "  Leyee  de  Indias,"  By  these  wise  laws  the  native  was 
a&brded  great  protection  against  extortion. 

He  was  in  some  sense  a  perpetual  minor,  and  could  not  be  sued  for 
more  than  $5. 
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Compare  this  hnmane  and  wise  provision  with  the  laws  prevailing  in 
British  India,  where  the  principal  occupation  of  the  lower  courts  is  to 
foreclose  the  mortgages  of  the  wretched  ryotB  at  the  suit  of  the  village 
usurer. 

These  laws  also  conferred  npon  the  native  the  perpetual  tisnfnict  of 
all  the  land  that  he  cleared  and  eultivatedj  and  he  could  not  be  removed 
from  it.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Luzon  is  to  this 
day  the  property  of  the  natives. 

The  native  also  had  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  the  forests  to  build  or 
repair  his  house  or  ship,  and  coald  cut  bamboos  for  his  roofs  and 
fences. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  privilegeB  did  not  extend  to 
Spaniards,  Chinese,  or  other  strangers,  but  were  a  recognition  of  the 
natives'  right  to  the  land. 

The  taxes  were  light,  the  principal  one  being  a  poll  tax  called  the 
"  tributo."  The  customs  duties  were  light  and  machinery  for  the  sugar 
plantations  came  iu  free  of  duty.  A  friendly  feeling  then  existed 
between  the  Spaniard  and  the  native;  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
economical  administration  was  not  burdensome  to  the  latter. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  a  Spanish  line  of  steamers,  all  this  changed.  Hordes  of  hungry 
Spaniards  arrived  by  every  steamer,  for  whom  places  must  be  found. 
A  bureaucratic  administration  was  gradually  substituted  for  the  old 
paternal  regime. 

New  departments  were  organized  and  the  old  ones  greatly  extended. 
Officials  fresh  from  Spain  were  poured  into  every  province.  There  were 
no  public  works  in  the  islands,  but  the  department  was  organized  with 
assistant  engineers,  engineers,  chief  engineers,  inspectors,  and  an 
inspector-general,  all  with  liberal  salaries  and  traveling  allowances, 
central  and  provincial  offices,  and  a  staff  of  writers  and  draftsmen. 

The  pay  and  allowances  of  this  department  for  many  years  exceeded 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  works,  and  many  of  the  works  are 
wrongly  designed  and  utter  failures. 

There  were  no  mines  of  any  consequence,  but  a  department  of  mines 
was  organized — a  useless  expense. 

A  department  of  woods  and  forests  was  organized,  with  a  similar 
staff  to  that  of  public  works.  This  became  a  serious  grievance  to 
the  natives  by  putting  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  exercising 
their  ancient  privileges  in  the  forests.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  depart- 
ment never  collected  enough  dues  on  the  timber  cut  in  the  forests  to 
pay  its  salaries  and  expenses, 

A  medical  service  was  also  organized  at  great  cost  and  little  advan- 
tage. Resident  physicians  were  appointed  to  the  different  thermal 
springs,  and  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  bathe  without  paying  the 
doctor  his  fee. 

Model  farms  and  schools  of  agriculture  were  started  ou  paper,  offi- 
cials were  appointed,  and  their  salaries  paid,  but  little  or  no  money 
was  forthcoming  to  lay  out  or  stock  these  farms.  Besides,  the  direct- 
ors were  utterly  ignorant  of  tropical  agriculture,  and  had  learned 
trhat  little  they  knew  in  a  class  room. 

A  policy  was  now  announced  and  acted  upon  to  assimilate  all  the 
institutions  of  the  archipelago  to  those  of  the  peninsula — a  policy 
almost  too  imbecile  for  belief,  but  credible  now  we  have  seen  to  what 
depths  of  inaptitude  a  Spanish  cabinet  can  descend. 

Additional  and  useless  ships  and  troops  were  provided  on  the  Phil- 
ippine establishment,  and  unnecessary  little  wars  were  got  up  against 
the  sultan  of  lola  and  the  dattos  of  Mindanao. 
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These  expeditions  involved  great  loss  of  life  from  fever  ftmong  the 
troops  and  great  expense  to  tlie  treasury.  They  provided,  however, 
pickings  for  the  olficials  and  profits  to  contractors,  titles  for  the 
governors-general,  decorations  and  promotions  for  officers  who  had 
interest. 

Accordingly  every  year  some  new  and  oppressive  tax  was  imposed. 
The  customs  duties  were  several  times  raised  and  articies  formerly 
exempt  were  made  to  pay.  An  export  tax  on  sugar  and  herop,  a  tax 
on  all  trades  and  professions,  on  horses  and  carriages,  a  port  tax,  stam]) 
tax,  a  vexatious  tax  on  all  animals  slaughtered,  taxes  on  the  hand 
looms  used  by  the  women  in  their  spare  time,  taxes  on  sugar,  rice,  and 
oil  mills,  on  ships,  boatSj  and  lighters;  all  these  and  many  more  were 
imposed.  All  these  duties  and  taxes,  collected  by  a  horde  of  rapsicious 
and  unscrupulous  emidoyees,  might  well  disgust  the  native  with  the 
Government.  All  classes  felt  the  oppression.  The  rich  were  black- 
mailed under  threats  of  being  reported  as  disaffected,  while  the  poor 
suffered  from  illegal  exactions. 

Serious  agrarian  troubles  arose  between  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
tenants  on  their  vast  estates.  Toward  the  end  of  General  Weyler's 
government  a  perilous  state  of  unrest  prevailed.  But  the  arrival  oi 
Gen.  Don  Kmilio  Despujols,  Conde  de  Caspe,  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment soon  produced  a  better  feeling.  He  meted  out  justice  alike  to 
priest  and  tenant,  to  Spaniard  and  native,  and  sent  back  to  Spain  sev- 
eral notorious  oft'enders  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Spanish  naine. 
The  natives,  seeing  justice  done  them  for  the  first  time,  became  most 
fervent  admirers  of  the  Conde  de  Caspe,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a 
savior.  He  became  the  idol  of  the  people.  This  state  of  things  was 
unfortunately  of  short  duration,  for  the  priests  seeing  that  be  was  not 
their  champion  obtained  his  recall  by  cable.  It  is  said  that  they  paid 
$100,000  in  Madrid  to  obtain  this.  His  departure  was  a  wonderful 
sight;  never  had  there  been  seen  snch  demonstrations  of  affection  to  a 
governor-general.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  natives  crowded  the 
shores  to  see  him  embark,  and  every  steamer  belonging  to  the  port 
accompanied  him  far  out  to  sea. 

With  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Conde  de  Caspe  there  settled 
down  on  the  native  mind  the  gloomy  conviction  that  force  alone  could 
plead  their  cause  and  that  their  only  Lope  was  to  rise  in  arms. 

Who  can  wonder  at  itf  With  that  horde  of  hungry  taxgathereis 
ever  vexing  them,  with  all  justice  denied  them,  with  exile  from  their 
homes  to  some  distant  island  ever  hanging  over  them,  what  else  could 
they  doT  Their  fight  almost  unarmed  against  the  Spaniards  was 
heroic  and  merits  the  admiration  of  all  brave  men.  With  few  excep- 
tions, their  humanity  has  been  equal  to  their  valor. 

Altogether,  I  consider  the  Tagals  to  be  a  brave,  kindly,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  people,  worthy  of  a  better  government  tliau  they  have 
had.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  advanced  enough  to  take  the 
administration  of  the  archipelago,  nor  even  of  Luzou,  entirely  into 
their  own  hands. 

If  an  honest  administration  could  be  conferred  upon  them,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  a  very  few  years  they  would  attain  such  a  degree  of 
prosperity  as  no  other  colony  has  hitiierto  achieved,  and  thus  fully 
justify  their  release  from  the  cuise  of  Spanish  domination. 
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tSnlev  of  ReviewB.  <Tnl;  It.  IWB.\ 
{1.  By  m  English  realdent.-,      . 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  an  Euglistanian  who  for  some  years  lived  in  the 
Philippines,  and  whose  articles  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  popular  information  on  the  subject,  contributes 
to  the  Ooiitemporary  Review  for  July  an  article  in  which  he  discourses 
upon  the  future  of  the  islands.  He  is  hopeful,  altliough  uuder  no 
dtilusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  governing  tiie  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  says  that  the 
insurrection  which  broke  oat  in  Auj^ust,  1896,  was  in  no  sense  repub- 
lican in  its  nature.  It  had  as  its  object  the  removal  of  certain  specific, 
well  defined  grievances.     He  says: 

The  movement  li  ad  for  its  objects  (1)  the  expulsion  of  the  monastic  orders;  (2)  the 
ahohtion  of  the  governor-general's  arbitrary  power  to  bunish  without  accusation, 
trial,  or  aentence;  (3)  restoration  to  the  natives  of  the  lauds  held  by  the  religious 
orders;  (4)  a  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  civil  guard;  (5)  no  arrest 
without  judge's  warrant;  (6)  abolition  of  the  lifteen  days'  per  snnoia  compulsory 
labor. 

Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  is  a  smart,  intelligent  man  of 
about  3U  years  of  age.  He  is  a  landed  proprietor  who  has  served  as 
petty  governor  of  his  native  town  in  Oavite.  By  the  arrangement 
between  him  and  Admiral  Uewey,  Mr.  Foreman  says: 

It  is  provisionally  agreed  that  Aguinaldo  Bhall  set  np  a  local  repnblio.  General 
Aguinaldo's  plan  is  to  establish  at  Manila  a  congress,  to  wbioh  deputies  from  all  the 

Erincipal  islands  will  be  invited.  I  do  not  hiSHitate  to  prophesy  that,  unless  uniier 
uropeaD  ur  American  control,  the  scheme  will  end  in  complete  failure.  At  tirst,  no 
donbl,  the  islanders  will  welcome  and  cooperate  in  any  arrangement  which  will  rid 
them  of  monastic  oppression.  The  Philippine  Islands,  however^  would  not  remain 
one  year  peacefnl  oiider  an  independent  native  government.  It  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. There  is  such  racial  azitipatby  tliat  the  Visajaa  wonld  not,  in  this  generation, 
■nbmit  to  what  they  would  always  consider  a  Tag^log  republic,  and  the  Tagiilogs, 
having  procured  the  overthrow  of  the  Spauiads,  would  natuTallj  resent  a  preponder- 
ance of  Visaya  influence.  Families  there  are  very  closely  united,  but  as  a  people 
they  have  little  idea  of  union.  Who  would  be  the  electors!  The  masses  iire  decidedly 
too  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  voting  intelligently.  The  votee  wonld  be  entirely  con- 
trolled by  oliiiues  of  landowners. 

If  the  native  repnblio  did  sucoeed,  it  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself 
against  foreign  aggression.  The  islands  are  a  splendid  group,  well  worth  picking  a 
quarrel  and  spending  a  few  millions  eCerlin^  to  auuex  tbem.  I  eutertaiu  the  tirni 
conviction  that  an  unprotected  united  republic  would  last  only  until  the  novelty  of 
the  sitaation  had  worn  off.  Then,  I  think,  every  principal  island  would,  in  turn, 
declare  its  independence.  Finally,  there  wontd  be  complete  chaos,  and  before  that 
took  root  America,  or  some  European  nation,  would  probably  have  iuterlered,  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  start  with  protection.  1  can  not  donbt  that  General  Afjulnaldo  is 
quite  alive  to  these  facta;  nevertheless,  I  Hdniire  his  asluteneBs  in  entering  on  any 
plan  which,  by  hoolc  or  by  crook,  will  espel  the  fiiars.  If  the  republic  failed,  at  least 
monastic  power  would  never  return. 

A  protectorate  under  a  strong  nation  is  just  as  necessary  to  insure  good  adminis- 
tration in  the  islands  m  to  protect  them  against  foreign  attack.  Either  Great  Britain 
5S6 
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f  thov  hac J  „ 

„  - o  start  on  a  brand 

new  policy,  it  wonld  bardl;  snit  her,  I  conjecuire,  to  accept  the  miesion  of  a  protec- 
torat«8o  difltaut  from  Ijer  chief  intercHts.  Englaod,  haviag  ample  resonrccB  bo  near 
at  hand,  woold  proliabl  j  find  it  >  leaa  irksouie  task.  For  the  reasons  giTen  above 
the  control  wonld  have  to  be  a  very  direct  one.  I  would  go  bo  far  as  to  suggest  that 
llie  government  Bhould  be  styled  "  Tlie  Philippine  Protectorate."  There  mifjljt  h*  a 
ehamher  of  deputies,  with  a  native  president.  The  protector  and  his  sii  adviHei-s 
should  be  American  or  EDglish.  The  functions  of  miuisteis  should  be  vesttd  in  llie 
advisers,  and  those  of  president  (of  a  republic)  in  tbe  protector.  In  any  cane  the 
finances  could  not  be  confided  to  a  natiTs.  Tbe  inducetuent  to  finance  bimseU 
would  be  too  great.    All  races  should  be  represented  in  the  chamber. 

Shijuld  this  proposal  be  carried  out,  Mr.  Foreman  thinks  the  futuie 
of  the  PhilippiDea  will  astonish  the  world.     He  says: 

The  islands  are  eitremely  fertile,  and  will  produce  almost  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  Tropics.  I  estimate  that  barely  one-fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is  nowuuder  cul- 
tivation. There  is  at  present  only  one  railway  of  120  miles.  A  number  of  lines 
would  have  to  be  constructed  in  Luzon,  Panay,Negro8,  Cebn,  and  Mindanao  islands. 
Companies  would  probably  take  op  the  contracts  on  ninety  years'  working  conces- 
sion and  nin«ty-nine  years'  lease  of  acreage  in  lieu  of  guaranteed  interest.  The 
lands  would  become  immensely  valuable  tc)  the  railway  companies,  and  an  enormous 
source  of  taxable  wealth  to  the  protectorate.  Road  making  should  be  taken  up  on 
treasury  account  and  bridge  construction  on  contract,  to  be  paid  for  by  toll  conces- 
sions. The  port  of  Yl olio  should  bo  improved,  the  custom-houses  abolished,  and 
about  t«n  more  free  ports  opened  to  the  world.  Under  the  protectorate  undoubtedly 
capital  wonld  flow  iuto  the  Philippines. 

li.  Br  an  Amartoan  8«D&t(n.l 

In  the  North  American  Eeview  for  Jane,  Senator  John  T.  Morgan 
discusses  what  the  United  States  should  do  with  the  conquered  islands, 
speaking  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  prophetic-historical  Bense,  for  when 
Senator  Morgan  wrote  tlie  conquest  was  still  to  come.  Senator  Morgan 
is  strongly  of  opinitm  that,  whatever  monarchical  Europe  may  say,  the 
United  States  must  fuliill  its  destiny: 

Wo  must  respond  in  our  policies  to  the  energy  with  which  onr  institotions  have 
inspired  cmr  people  in  seeking  wealth  and  commercial  pursuits.  Wheresoever  out 
power  may  extend  beyond  our  continental  boundaries  it  will  bo  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  onr  own  people  by  establishing  such  military  ontposts  as 
will  secure  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  the  liberty  of  commerce. 
The  policy  of  colonization  by  conquest  or  coercion  is  repugnant  to  our  national  creed, 
which  places  the  right  of  free  self-government  in  supremacy  over  all  other  sovereign 
rights  I  and  a  colonial  policy  which  discriminates  between  the  rights  of  colonists  and 
those  of  the  people  who  enjoy  full  citizenship  in  the  United  States  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  our  National  Constitution. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  somewhat  vagne,  nor  is  it  exactly 
clear  what  the  Senator  is  driving  at.  He  would  estabhsh  a  protector- 
ate over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but,  8i)eaking  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  he  says: 

It  will  not  inaugurate  or  support  a  propAganda  in  the  Philippines,  either  political 
or  religlonsi  but  it  should  not  deny  to  itself  the  right  to  give  its  encouragement  to 
good  government  la  those  islands,  or  to  give  to  those  people  proper  support  against 
the  unjust  invasion  of  their  rights  by  foreign  powers.  Tbe  fortunes  of  war  have 
devolved  this  duty  npon  ns.  Annexation  will  not  be  a  necessary  or  proper  result 
of  such  moral  or  actnal  protection,  because  the  United  States  is  an  American  power, 
with  high  national  duties  that  are,  in  every  sense,  American,  and  the  Philippines 
are  not  within  tbe  sphere  of  American  political  inflneuoe,  but  are  Asiatic,  and 
should  remain  Asiatic. 

As  with  the  Philippines,  so  witli  the  other  Spanish  possessions;  nor 
does  Senator  Morgan  limit  his  survey  to  those  possessions  that  are  held 
now  by  Spain,    He  says: 

It  is  a  new  and  Inviting  field  for  American  enterprise  >nd  inflnence  that  opens 
Porto  Bioo,  Cuba,  tbe  Isthmian  Coiutl,  Hawaii,  the  Corolin*  and  the  Philippin* 
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rslandd  to  fatr  trade  and  good  gOTommenl;  and  ire  ahall  need  only  the  guud.  1>111  of 
thoHe  people  to  secure  to  qb  a  jnst  participation  In  ita  advantages.  This  is  an  allur- 
ing field  for  conijiiest  aod  dominion,  but  no  compulBion  will  be  needed  to  buld  it, 
beyond  the  temporary  necessity  of  preserving  the  peace  in  these  ialauda  until  the 
rightful  goverjiiueiit  of  their  people  can  he  estahlisheil  on  safe  foundations.  Con- 
quest wonld  dishonor  our  motives  In  waging  war  against  Spain,  if  we  ahonld  bold 
the  subjugated  islands  only  in  trust  for  ourselves. 

If  by  this  last  seoteiice  Senator  Morgan  means  that  there  ia  to  be  no 
attempt  to  enforce  the  United  States  tarid'  against  non-American 
goods  in  the  conquered  islands,  well  and  good,  bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  persist  in  that  good  resolution. 

[1.  B;  so  Anmloaii  mdibI.] 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Elliott,  the  American 
consul  at  Manila  from  1893  to  1S96,  gives  some  account  of  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants.  Mr.  Elliott's  narrative  is  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  taken  from  photographs,  which  give  a  rather  pleasing 
impression  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs.  Mr.  Elliott  was  much  impressed 
by  the  excessive  taxation  levied  by  means  of  fees,  stamps,  and  other 
imposts.  Ue  puts  the  cnse  in  a  nutshell  when  be  says  that  the  church 
lives  oif  the  natives  and  the  ypauish  oEQcials  live  off  the  importers. 
There  are  ninety-nine  public  holidays  observed  every  year  in  addition 
to  the  iifty-two  Sundays.  T!ie  church  is  immensely  rich,  but  although  it 
plunders  the  natives,  Mr.  Elliott  admits  that  it  has  been  a  civilizing  fear 
ture,  and  has  built  schools  and  churches  allover  the PhiltppiDe  Islands, 
The  insurrection, he  thinks,  was  a  righteous  uprising  on  the  part  of  the 
Malays  and  half-castes,  who  form  the  producing  classes,  against  mis- 
government.  The  savages,  or  Ifcgritos,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
insurrection.  Most  of  the  sugar  produced  on  the  island  goes  to  the 
United  States.  Part  of  it,  however,  is  taken  by  Hongkong.  America 
takes  most  of  the  hemp,  but  none  of  the  tobacco.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  United  States  were  supreme  in  the  rbilippine  trade,  but 
of  lat«  years  I'Inglisb  firms  have  succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
The  last  American  tirms  were  crowded  out  three  years  ago  by  Spanish 
intrigues,  caused  by  the  hatred  of  Americans  growing  out  of  the  Cuba's 
trouble.  In  the  Island  of  Mindoro  there  are  mountains  so  full  of  coal 
that  thousands  of  tons  have  broken  off  the  outcropping  seam  and 
accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  The  Spanish  Government 
immediately  confiscated  the  hind  where  the  coal  was  discovered,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  developing  the  seam,  and  all  the  coal 
used  in  Manila  at  present  is  brought  from  Australia. 

(1.  Tlie  Philipiilnes  unil  tlio  Cliineae  niBrlt.ts.) 

Mr.  Truxtun  Beale,  writing  in  the  North  American  Eeview  on  "The 
strategical  value  of  the  Philippines,"  is  all  for  holding  them,  notwith- 
standing tlie  objections  of  Senator  Morgan.  He  would  retain  the 
Philippine  Islands,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakcs,  although  that 
weighs  with  him,  but  because  they  would  enable  America  to  command 
the  Chinese  markets.     He  says: 

Few  realize  that  China  is  yet  a  sparsely  populated  country.  It  ia  little  more  than 
one-third  as  tliickly  populated  per  square  mile  as  the  most  sparsely  populated  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  one-quarter  as  thickly  popiilslod  us  the  most  thickly  populated 
part  of  Europe.  I  can  confirm  the  testimony  of  other  travelers  as  to  the  gteat 
extent  of  uncultivated  land  in  its  interior.  Its  immense  mineral  deposits  have  not 
yet  begun  to  be  developed,  and  it  ia  said  to  contain  the  largest  and  finest  deposit  of 
coal  yet  discovered.  Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  the  Chinaman  is  not  t, 
good  business  man.  He  is  not  an  enterprising  man.  His  sole  idea  in  business  is  to 
Tarn  his  capital  over  rapidly  and  get  quick  Tetnrns  in  trade.    The  idea  of  laying 
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out  the  profits  of  capitiil  for  sevoral  years  in  order  to  drain  marshes  or  itrigato 
waateH  never  occurs  to  him.  Tiie  immensely  iucreaaed  trade  th»t  will  result  ftom 
the  development  of  thia  country  eheuld  be  oars. 

IB.  Alady'iicconntorthelBlinden.) 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  magaKinos  about  th« 
Philippine  Islands.  Miss  Lucy  M.  J,  Garnett  writes  upon  the  Philip- 
pine Islanders  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  She  gives  some  interesting 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  She  has  much  to 
say  of  the  various  saints,  who  have  superseded  tlie  ancient  idols  more 
in  name  than  in  fact.  The  patron  saint  of  Manila  is  St.  Francis  the 
Tearful,  who  on  one  occasion  wept  for  three  hours  so  copiously  over 
the  danger  of  Manila  that  many  cloths  were  moistened.  Another 
favorite  saint  is  the  Virgin  Antipolo,  who  appears  to  have  interposed 
more  efficaciously  for  the  protection  of  Manila  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury than  she  was  disposed  to  do  when  Admiral  Dewey  entered  the 
harbor.  Miss  Garnett  discusses  the  marriage  customs  and  legal  status 
of  the  women  at  some  length.  Ooncubinage  has  been  largely  substi- 
tuted for  marriage,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  priests,  who  demand 
such  exorbitantly  large  fees  that  the  natives  decide  it  is  not  worth  the 
money.  They  are  jealous  after  marriage,  but  unmarried  women  are  not 
very  strictly  looked  after. 

The  Philippine  laws  relating  to  tlio  property  of  married  persous  are  exceedingly 
quaint  and  interesting,  being  entirely  in  favor  of  the  wife.  The  properly  of  a 
bride  is  never  settled  on  the  husLand.  If  a  man  is  poor  and  hia  wife  well  to  do,  ho 
they  remaiu  throughont  tlieir  married  life,  be  becoming  simply  the  a^irainistrator  of 
her  possessions,  but  having  no  riebt  to  them.  If  a  husband  becomes  liankriipt  in  a 
business  in  which  he  has  invested  some  of  his  wife's  fortune,  she  ranks  aa  a  seeond- 
clnsR  creciitor  nniier  the  commercial  code,  Suih  being  the  legal  status  ol'  women 
In  these  islands,  it  naturallj'  follows  that  they  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
sonal independence,  which,  in  some  localities,  economic  conditions  tend  to  increase, 
especially  among  the  working  claBses.  The  chief  of  these  economic  conditions  has 
been  the  almost  eiolnaive  employment  in  the  Government  cigar  factories  of  women. 
The  staple  industry  of  the  city  being  thns  debarred  from  men,  rarions  occupations 
and  industries  usually  performed  by  women  fall  to  their  share.  In  theirhonles,  too, 
while  the  wife  is  earning  the  family  bread — or  rather  rice,  their  staple  food— the 
husband  looks  after  the  children  and  cooks  the  <iinner.  It  is  also  very  difiicutt  to 
get  women  to  act  as  nurses  and  maids  in  European  families. 

[«.  Dr.  Alb»rt  Sh»ir-.  vi«».] 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Cleveland  may  deprecate  extension  of  American 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  has  to  come,  and  says  so  with  emphasis  in 
the  new  number  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews: 

The  disGueaion  of  the  future  of  the  I'hilippiues  has  gone  on  apace  and  has  brought 
out  a  great  variety  of  opinions.     The  surpnsing  thing  in  the  iliscussion  has  been  the 
rem  arkableyigorand  ex  tent  of  the  American  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  permanent  reten- 
of  the  islands  as  ait  American  possession.    It  is  coming  to  he  uniferstood  throagh- 


ont  the  country  that  annexation  of  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines,  or  Porto  Rico,  does 
not  by  any  means  imply,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  admission  into  the 
sisterhood  of  Federal  States  whose  government  is  provided  for  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  precisely  as  reasonable  and  possible  that  the  United  States  shonld  exer- 
cise genera!  sovereignty  over  a  distant  island  without  bringing  that  island  into  the 
Federal  Union  as  for  Holland  to  exercise  dominion  in  .lava  witliont  bringing  the 
people  of  that  remote  realm  into  domestic  relation  with  the  Netherlands.  We  do 
not  intend  to  hand  the  people  of  the  Philippines  back  to  the  Spaniards;  and  onr 
sense  of  decency  and  respect  for  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind  will  not  per- 
mit ns  to  abandon  them.  Nor  will  the  rivalries  and  conllicts  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  powers  make  it  possible  for  ni  to  select  Eogland  or  Holland  or  Any  other 
power  as  oni  residnary  legatee. 
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PIOTUKES  PROM  MANILLA. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Bnllen,  in  a  paper  eutitled  "A  Beiiiiniscence  of  Manila," 
gives  a  very  vivid  pictnre  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  he  visited  many  years  ago  on  a  sailing  ship  from  flongkong, 
Mr.  Bullen  has  an  extremely  high  estimate  of  the  valne  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  saya  that  they  form  a  magnificent  territory,  spendidly 
favored  with  every  form  of  wealth,  and  capable  of  supporting  witli  the 
greatest  ease  fifteen  times  their  present  population.  Their  climate, 
except  in  the  lowlyiug  valleys,  is  almost  perfect.  There  was  no  energy 
shown  anywhere  excepting  by  the  English,  American,  and  German 
merchants,  although  the  moat  iodnstrious  laborers  are  the  Chinese. 
Mr,  BuIIen  thinks  that  Japan  would  probably  succeed  better  than  any 
other  power  in  administering  the  Philippines.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thinks  that  the  tragedy  of  Formosa  would  debar  them  fww.  Imving  a 
chance  with  the  islands.  Therefore,  as  we  are  oijt  of  it,  Mr.  Bullen 
thinks  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  in  baud  the  adjniniatration 
of  tlie  great  archipelago. 

AMEaiCAN  IMPERIALISOL 


In  the  Fomm,  Mr.  H.  S.  Towusend,  formerly  inspector-general  of 
schools  at  Hawaii,  expresses  a  very  strong  oijiiiion  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  United  States.  He  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Hawaiians.    He  saya: 

Wlien  first  I  oam«  among  the  Hawaiian  people  I  was  enrprinnil  to  find  the  school 
children  alile  to  put  to  shame  with  their  knowledge  of  Oaifield,  Giant,  Lincoln, 
Washiugton,  Gladstone,  BeaeonsKeld,  BiBmarok,  "fJnaer  Fritz,"  Nelson,  and  Napo- 
leon, the  American  auliool  children  with  whom  I  had  come  in  contact.  Although  the 
Hawaiian  press  lias  deteriorated  somewhat  since  that  time,  Hawaiian  newspapers 
still  give  a  greater  amount  of  news  from  foreign  lands  than  would  be  appieoiated  by 
the  readers  of  American  conntry  newspapers. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Hilder,  writing  in  the  same  magazine  on  the  Philippine 
Islaiid.s,  thinks  that  the  Americans  would  do  well  not  to  lose  their 
bold  over  the  islands  which  have  come  into  their  possesston  by  the  for- 
tune of  war.    He  says : 

The  world  contains  no  fairer  nor  more  fertile  lands,  no  more  promising  field  for 
commercial  euterpriue,  and  no  people  more  worthy  to  be  elevated  to  a  higher  plaoe 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  to  he  assisted  by  education  and  good  government  to 
obtain  It.  This  is  no  imaginative  statement,  bnt  the  lesnlt  of  personal  oliservation 
of  the  country  and  of  interconrse  with  its  people. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  August  contains  a  mass  of  papers  relating 
to  the  war  and  the  American  conquests.  They  are:  "The  Island  of 
Porto  Kico,"  with  pictures  from  photographs;  "Facts  about  the  Philip- 
pines," by  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Assistant  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  with  a 
discussion  of  pending  problems,  with  a  map  and  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs; "Life  in  Manila,"  with  pictures  from  photographs;  "An  artist 
with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,"  with  pictures  from  sketches  made  on 
the  spot;  "The  sanitary  regeneration  of  Havana,"  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army;  "Cuba  as  seen  from  the  inside,'*  with  pictures 
from  photographs.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  one  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  says  of  the  Philippines:  "It 
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is  as  a  base  for  commercial  operalioiia  that  the  islandB  seem  to  pjsaess 
the  greatest  iiiiportaiiee.  They  occupy  a  favored  location,  not  with 
reference  to  one  part  of  any  pai  ticular  country  of  the  Orient,  bnt  to  all 
parts.  Together  with  the  islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  since  the 
acquirement  of  Formosa,  the  Philippines  are  the  pickets  of  the  Pacific, 
standing  guard  at  the  entrances  to  trade  with  the  millions  of  (Jhina  and 
Korea,  French  Indo  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  islands  of 
Indonesia  to  the  south.  Australasia  may  even  he  regarded  as  in  the 
line  of  trade.  The  possession  of  the  Philippines  by  a  progressive  com- 
mercial power,  if  the  Nicaragua  Oaual  project  should  be  completed, 
would  change  the  course  of  ocean  navigation  as  it  concerns  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  water-borne  traffic  of  the  world.  The  project  is  alluring. 
In  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Philippines  the  sanguine  radicals 
see  a  great  opportunity  for  our  genius.  They  recognize  that  in  a  deca<le 
we  might  make  a  change  greater  than  has  been  wrought  since  !Magal- 
hae's  discovery  until  the  present  time.  They  see  great  development 
companies  formed  to  cultivate  tobacco  and  sugar  by  modern  methods, 
others  formed  to  teat  the  richness  of  the  unknown  mineral  deposits, 
and  still  others  to  develop  transportation  or  to  reap  the  treasures  of  the 
forest  They  see  also  that  with  honest,  intelligent,  just,  and  humane 
government  there  might  be  astounding  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  people." 

THE   PHILIPPINES  AND    THBIB   PEOPLE — AN    nNPEOMISING    COLONY 

IRavlew  of  Keviewa,  Jnoe  IB,  18BB.) 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  Mr.  Claes  Ericsson,  who  appears 
to  have  been  an  orchid  collector,  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
Philippiues  in  the  year  1894.  A  perusal  of  his  paper  is  tiot  calculated 
to  encourage  very  joyful  anticipations  as  to  the  result  if  the  Americans 
should  decide  to  begin  their  colonizing  experiments  by  taking  over  the 
2,000  islands  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  merely  becaase  Admiral 
Dewey  destroyed  half  a  dozen  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Manila.  For 
what  appears  most  clearly  from  Mr.  Ericsson's  paper  is  that  the  natives 
of  these  islands,  whether  they  be  Bulus,  or  Taj^als,  or  Bisayas,  are  ele- 
ments in  the  question  which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  altogether 
independently  of  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  island  of  Palawan, 
Mr.  Ericsson  says,  the  Spaniards  have  no  real  authority,  and  never 
interfere  with  the  natives  escept  where  Chinamen  or  Europeans  are 
concerned.  Again  he  says,  after  visiting  the  other  islands,  "It  would 
have  been  almost  useless  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Spanianis.  I 
never  met  with  one  who  could  speak  the  Sulu  language  or  any  of  the 
dialects.  As  a  consequence,  the  supposed  rulers  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  natives,  their  customs,  and  wishes.  None  of  the  larger  islands 
is  really  under  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  rule  extends 
little  farther  than  the  range  of  their  cannon.  Of  the  native  soldiery, 
not  one  in  a  score  knows  the  name  of  his  officers. 

In  the  chief  town  of  the  Sulu  islands  the  Sulu  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  pot  shots  at  the  Spanish  sentries  every  night,  and  this,  be  it 
observed,  was  the  former  state  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Sulu  islands. 
Mr.  Ericsson  does  not  give  a  very  cheerful  account  of  the  country  itsel£ 
It  swarms  with  venomous  ants,  whose  bites  suppurate  like  smallpox. 
Mosquitoes,  he  says,  swarm  as  they  do  nowhere  else  on  the  earth,  while 
as  for  alligators,  he  once  counted  thirteen  moving  in  a  troop  along  the 
beach  at  one  time.  Worse  than  all  ia  a  Tirolent  fever,  &om  which,  at 
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one  place  that  he  visited,  half  of  the  Spanish  garrison  was  prostrate. 
Everywhere  the  people  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  atid  their  habitations 
the  worst  hovels  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  far  East.  The  al>origiues 
are  little  people  who  are  tyramiiKed  over  by  the  Sains,  who  appear  to 
spend  their  time  in  plundering  their  neighbors.  The  Suhis  are  pirates  or 
the  sons  of  pirates,  who  think  nothing  of  murder,  and  who  have  never 
been  snbdaed,  and,  in  Mr.  Ericsson's  opinion,  never  will  be  by  Spain, 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  Americans  are  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  to 
colonization  they  will  have  a  pretty  tough  time  in  the  Philippines.  Tljey 
will  tiud  it  somewhat  diflBcult  to  apply  to  those  aborigines  and  their 
Sulu  oppressors  tlie  great  and  glorious  principles  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution; but  that,  some  of  tlie  Americans  gravely  assure  n8,is  precisely 
what  they  are  determined  to  do.  The  belief  of  some  Americans  in  the 
saving  eiiicacy  of  democratic  government  is  quite  touching.  It  will  not, 
however,  long  survive  the  test  of  actual  experience  in  the  Philippines. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PHIUPPINES,  WITH  A  DISCUSSION  OF 
PESDIKG  PROBLEMS. 


[Bj  Frank  A.  Tasckhup,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treaaary.] 

The  gnus  of  Admiral  Dewey  did  sometliing  more  than  destroy  a 
Spaoit^h  fleet  iu  the  harbor  at  Maiuln..  Their  fcho  came  back  to  us  in 
a  question  new  in  the  history  of  our  Government.  In  the  shaping  ol 
the  Constitution  our  fathers  evinced  a  ioresiglit  that  has  ever  since 
been  our  admiration;  but  their  presi.ience  looked,  aliead  to  no  such 
problem  as  this  one  which  a  naval  victory  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
has  raised.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  surpris- 
ingly little  data.  Neither  precedent  nor  experience  can  be  satisl'ae- 
torily  drawn  on,  and  we  see  with  sudden  clearness  that  some  of  the 
most  revered  of  our  political  m»xims  have  outlived  their  force,  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  and  the  later  crystallization  of  its  main 
thought  by  President  Monroe,  liad  come  to  possess  with  ns  almost  the 
force  of  a  constitutional  provision,  and  even  to  be  regarded  by  the 
nations  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  Government.  Our  stniich 
belief  in  the  value  of  that  doctrine  of  political  isolation  has  been  shaken 
by  Dewey's  victory.  The  impending  question  of  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  fruit  of  that  victory  has  made  us  examine  in  a  new  temper, 
and  wilh  new  hghts,  this  political  doctrine  of  ours;  and  it  has  sharply 
emphasized  to  our  minds  the  chanffed  conditions  surrounding  us  now, 
compared  with  those  which  gave  birth  and  iorce  to  that  doctrine. 

The  world  is  much  smaller  now  than  when  Washinjiton  read  his  fare- 
well addi-ess.  ThePhilippine  Islands,  although  almost  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ea.rth,  are  much  wearer  the  seat  of  onr  Government,  by  the  meas- 
ure of  transportation  and  time,  than  were  in  that  day  regions  that  are 
now  populous  States.  The  same  factors  that  have  brought  compara- 
tively close  to  ns  the  most  distant  countries  have  <Ieveloi)ed  a  new  main- 
spring that  has  become  the  directing  force  in  international  att'aii-s — the 
mainspring  of  commercialism.  In  the  days  when  Washington  enun- 
ciated the  policy  of  pohtieal  isolation  the  questions  that  were  before 
parliaments  and  assemblies  were  questions  of  individual  freedom,  of 
representative  government,  of  civil  and  political  riphts.  The  debates 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  nations  are  no  longer  on  those  lines. 
They  are  on  finance  and  questions  of  commercial  development.  It  is 
the  age  of  commerce,  and  it  is  commerce  that  has  for  a  generation 
been  shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  every  nation  but  ours.  It  has  been 
the  flag  of  commerce,  rather  than  of  national  aggrandizement,  that  has 
led  the  troops  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  through  Africa.  It 
was  to  plant  the  flag  of  commerce  that  there  has  been  such  maneuver- 
ing by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  gain  footholds  along  the  Chinese  coast. 
And  now,  without  the  slightest  premeditation  on  our  part,  and  with 
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the  moat  Inadequate  preparation  to  handle  the  ^nestion,  we  have  sud- 
denly found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  vantage  point  more  valuable 
than  the  prizea  for  which  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
scheming.  With  the  extraordinary  conditions  surrounding  this  sud- 
den acquisition  of  rights,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  the  most 
intense  interest  in  the  eharaoteristics  and  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  these  islands  and  their  population  Of  8,000,000.  To  reach  any 
intelligent  opinion  in  regard  to  their  disposition,  ive  need,  of  course, 
as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  just  what  they  are,  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  their  retention,  and  of  the  difhculties  to  be  encountered 
in  their  administration. 

It  is  as  a  base  tbr  commercial  operations  that  the  islands  seem  to 
possess  the  greatest  importance.  They  occupy  a  favored  location,  not 
with  reference  to  one  part  of  any  particnlar  country  of  the  Orient,  but 
to  all  parts.  Together  with  the  islands  of  tlie  Japanese  Empire,  since 
the  acquirement  of  Formosa,  the  Pliilippines  are  the  jtictets  of  the 
Paoifio,  standing  guard  at  the  entrances  to  trade  with  the  milliouB  of 
China  and  Korea,  Prench  Indo-Gbiua,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
islands  of  Indonesia  to  the  south.  Anstralasia  may  even  be  regarded 
as  in  the  line  of  trada  A  glanc*  at  the  map  will  readily  show  what  a 
commanding  position  the  archipelago  occupies  with  reference  to  adja- 
cent territory.  While  it  is  true  tliat  the  islands  lie  a  httle  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  ocean  trafSc  in  voyages  by  way  of  the  eastern  passage, 
there  are  reasons  which  operate  strongly  for  a  discontinnance  of  navi- 
gation by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  China  Sea  to  the 
Orient. 

The  voyage  by  this  course  is  one  dreaded  by  all  navigators  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  tiie  Straits  become  the  center  of  the  worst 
storm  disturbances  known  to  the  world,  and  when  navigation  is  conse- 
quently restricted.  With  tlie  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  how- 
ever, the  trade  of  our  Atlantio  ports  with  the  Orient  will  take  the  safer 
and  shorter  route  thus  provided;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  commerce 
of  much  of  Eurojie  which  now  seeks  the  Bast  by  the  voyage  through 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Straits, 
or  by  the  Cape  route,  will  turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  jjosses- 
sion  of  the  Philippines  by  a  progressive  commercial  i>ower,  if  the  Mica- 
ragua  Canal  project  should  be  completed,  would  change  the  course  of 
ocean  navigation  as  it  concerns  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  borne 
tralfic  of  tlie  world.  Europe  looks  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Pacific  as  offering  a  better  route  to  the  far  Eastern  countries;  and  in 
the  event  of  its  completion,  the  archipelago  will  be  the  gateway  to  all 
the  trade  of  lower  China  and  the  countries  south.  Hongkong,  the 
great  warehouse  where  are  stored  and  whence  are  distributed  the 
products  of  the  earth  in  the  maritime  trade  of  China,  may,  in  the  course 
of  these  changes  now  in  prospect,  become  scarcely  more  than  a  distrib- 
uting point  for  the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Sa-Kiang. 

In  the  trans- Pacific  trade  the  Hawaiian  fslands  will  afford  a  resting 
plafie  for  ships,  and  their  importance  will  be  immeasurably  increased 
by  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  diversion  of  ocean  traffic  from  the 
channels  it  now  follows.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  be  invested  with  new  interest  to  us  by  the  unexpected 
acquisition  of  rights  in  the  Philippines,  which  will  then  be  a  key  to  the 
Orient  of  vast  importance  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  pro- 
gressive nation  wlueh  may  have  the  opportunity  to  make  of  them  abase 
for  the  distribution  of  far  Eastern  commerce. 

Ifore  than  h  tit  of  the  people  of  the  earth  lire  in  the  countries  which 
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may beeasilyreached from  thePMlippines.  Thereis  China, wWcli,acord- 
ing  to tlie  latest  estimatee,  haa  a  poftulation  of  more  tban  400,000,000 ;  the 
Bast  ludiea  (British.  Dutch,  aad  French),  343,000,000;  Japan,  42,000,- 
000;  British  Australasia,  5,000,000;  aiam,  6,000,000;  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  C00,0l)0 — all  together,  a  population  ten  times  that  of  the 
United  States.  Trade  relations  can  not  at  once  be  establislied  with  all 
these  millions,  for  many  of  tlie  populous  provinces  of  China  and  far 
Eastern  Asia  lie  remote  from  the  coast,  and  it  will  be  years  before 
communication  with  the  interior  is  opened  by  rail.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  Chino-Japanese  war  railroad  building  in  China  has  been 
advancing  rapidly.  Out  of  adversity  something  of  good  has  come  to 
the  Celestial  Emjiire,  and  the  lesson  taught  by  the  victorious  Japanese 
has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  new  China.  Ancient  exclusiveness  is 
being  laid  aside,  and  the  Empire  is  already  on  the  road  to  progress. 

How  long  the  dominion  of  Hongkong  over  the  maritime  trade  of  China 
will  last,  even  should  the  Philippines  not  become  its  rival  as  a  distribu- 
tive market,  is  a  question  which  may  largely  be  determined  by  the 
oocnpation  of  Kiao-Chon,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-Hai- Wei.  Enssia's  great 
railway  across  her  Siberian  possessions  musit  also  be  taken  into  aecount 
in  disposing  of  the  trade  of  China.  Penetrating  the  rich  province  of 
Maucliuria,  with  the  certain  pn^spect  of  forming  a  junction  with  a  road 
to  be  built  from  Shanghai,  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  that  city 
will  be  connected  by  rail  with  Euro])6.  The  great  rivers  of  China,  the 
Si-Kiang,theYang-tse-Kiang,  and  the  Yellow  Eiver,  have  hitherto  fur- 
nished the  only  ready  means  of  reaching  the  trade  of  the  interior. 
Hongkong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Si-Kiang,  has  mnnopolized  the  com- 
merce of  the  valley  drained  by  that  river^  and  the  trade  of  Canton, 
formerly  of  much  magnitude,  has  dwindled  mto  insignificance.  It  may 
beeasily  seen  thattherecent  acquisition  of  Kiao-ChouBay,  Wei-Hal- Wei, 
and  Port  Arthur  gives  Germany,  England,  and  liussia,  respectively, 
advantageous  locations  with  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  valley  of 
the  Yellow  Kiver,  The  onset  made  with  a  view  to  opening  China  to 
trade  can  not  fail  to  result  in  a  remarkable  transformation  of  the  empire 
in  a  few  decades — a  change  as  complete  as  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  Japan,  which  twenty  five  years  ago  was  as  China  is  to-day,  and  is 
now  a  ranking  power,  a  leading  member  of  the  family  of  progressive 
nations. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  all  the  countries  of  the  far  East  exceeds 
two  thousand  millions  a  year.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the  imports  are  a  few  millions 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  tlie  exports  about  the  same.  In  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  the  United  States  has  an  interest  of 
about  $150,000,000,  a  little  over  7  per  cent.  Our  chief  trade  among 
these  countries  is  with  Japan.  We  buy  more  than  32  per  cent  of 
Japan's  exportable  products,  and  we  KU])ply  12  per  cent  of  all  tlie  Empire 
buys  abroad.  We  take  one  twelfth  of  China's  exports,  sending  in 
return  one  twentieth  of  her  imports.  Trade  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  almost  exclusively  our  own,  more  than  9!>  per  cent  of  their  exports 
being  shijuied  to  the  United  States,  while  they  take  from  us  7G  per  cent 
of  all  their  ini|)orts.  We  enter  into  the  trade  of  British  Australasia  to 
the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  its  total  commerce.  To  the  Phiiipiiine 
Islands  we  send  but  little  over  one  two  hundredth  part  of  their  imports, 
while  we  take  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  entire  exports  and  more  than 
one-half  of  their  exports  of  sugar  and  hemp.  The  imiwrt  figures  must 
not,  however,  be  taken  to  indicate  the  whole  of  American  shipments  to 
the  countries  named,  for  they  represent  only  the  trade  direct. 
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Miiny  exports  of  the  United  States  are  credited  in  English  and 
American  Htatistics  to  tlie  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Our  interests 
in  the  Orient,  however,  may  best  be  understood  from  the  fact  tliat,  nest 
to  Great  Britain,  we  have  the  largest  commerce  with  these  countries. 
Germany  and  France,  although  active  in  securing  commercial  advan- 
tages in  China,  have  not  yet  acquired  sufflcient  importance  in  trade 
returns  to  be  classilied,  except  as  "otlier  Europe,"  Tliere  is  a  promis- 
ing field  for  onr  manufactures  of  cotton  in  almost  all  countries  of  the 
Orient.  Within  a  few  years  our  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan  have 
doubled,  aud  our  trade  with  China  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  toward 
expansion.  We  have  the  bult  of  the  trade  in  mineral  oils,  although 
there  is  a  growing  competition  with  BusHia,  which  may  be  greater  when 
the  trana  Hibeiian  road  is  completed.  American  tiour  also  has  gained 
B  footliold,  and  the  firowers  of  the  hard  wheat  of  California,  the  best 
shipping  wheat  in  the  world,  look  to  the  far  East  as  a  future  market 
for  their  exportable  surjilus.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  favor,  and  within  a  year  one  of  the  Chinese  railroads  has  been 
equipped  with  Baldwin  locomotives.  One  of  the  street-railway  lines  of 
Manila  is  now  provided  with  American  cars  made  in  Philadelphia,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  Gertna.ny,  wljich  were  discarded. 

What  is  therein  the  Phihppiiies,  aside  from  their  most  important  con- 
sideration as  a  base  fortheextension  of  trade!  This  magnificent  archi 
peiago  has  an  area  of  about  114,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  Spanish  peninsula^  and  three  times  that  of  Spain's 
possessions  in  tlie  West  Indies.  The  chain  extends  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  for  a  distance  of.some  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  separates 
the  waters  of  the  China  Sea  from  the  Pa«iflc.  Luzon,  nearest  Formosa 
and  the  coast  of  (ilbina,  and  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is  of  sulli- 
cient  extent  to  equal  the  combined  area  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico.  The 
fertile  island  of  Mindanao,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  archipelago, 
has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  "The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  Between 
these  two  great  islands,  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  are  others,  smaller  and 
of  varying  importance.  Upon  one  of  thenij  Panay,  is  situated  the  city 
of  lloilo,  rapidly  developing  into  a  port  ijmte  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Manila,  which,  for  t!ie  most  part,  controls  the  trade  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Apart  from  the  chain  proper  lies  the  island  of  Palawan,  which, 
esteudingin  a  south  westerly  direction  li'om  the  island  of  Panay,  reaches 
almost  to  British  Borneo,  aud  is  the  western  boundary  of  a  body  of 
water  of  great  depth,  known  as  Mlndoro  or  Sulu  Sea. 

Tiie  number  of  islands  in  the  archipelago  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  5l)0  to  li.fKH),  the  smaller  figure  relating  to  those  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  or  sire  valuable  for  their  timber  and  minerals. 
Tlieir  area  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  sis  Mew  England  States,  with  ifew 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  area  of  arable  land,  however, 
is  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  that  contained  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  named.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  volcanic  origin  of  the 
islands  and  the  consequent  ruggedness  of  the  country.  In  Luzon,  the 
principal  island  and  the  one  upon  which  Manila  is  sitnated,  there  is  a 
fertile  valley  drained  by  the  Cagayan,  some  200  miles  in  length  and 
100  wide,  lying  between  ranges  of  mountains  on  each  coast.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Cagayan  under  good  government  has  a  bright  future  before 
it.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  town  of  Aparri,  opposite  the 
island  of  Camiguin,  which  stands  guard  over  an  extensive  bay.  In  this 
bay  harbor  facilities  may  be  found  eqnal  to  and  safer  than  those  in  the 
bay  of  Manila,  and  i)ersous  who  have  been  to  the  islands  investigating 
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their  possibilities  of  development  look  to  Aparri  as  likely  to  becoiTie  a 
rival  of  Manila.  This  ia  so  for  the  reason  tliat  Aparri  is  twenty -four 
hours  nearer  Hongkong  and  400  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  the 
capital  of  the  island.  As  already  said,  Manila  dominates  the  Philip- 
pine trade,  although  Iloilo  has  gained  some  importance  as  a  sugar 
mart  and  Cebu  is  known  for  its  exports  of  hemp. 

After  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule,  the  islands  are  scarcely  more 
advanced  than  they  were  when,  in  honor  of  Philip  II,  they  were  given 
their  name.  Their  variwl  resources  are  virtually  undeveloped.  Their 
people  have  never  been  tiiujfht  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  bounties 
which  nature  has  placed  before  them. 

Interest  chiefly  centers  on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  not  only  because 
Manila  is  situated  on  that  island,  but  because  of  the  diversity  of  its 
products.  In  the  valley  of  the  Oagayan  are  great  tobacco  fields,  which 
rival  those  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  of  Ouba.  The  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
exported  from  the  Philipjiines  is  produced  on  the  Island  of  Luzon, 
Hemp,  the  main  product  of  the  group,  is  grown  almost  entirely  on 
other  islands,  liice  is  a  staple  crop,  because,  as  with  most  other 
peoples  of  the  Orient,  it  is  the  greatest  article  of  food  consumption, 
STone  is  exported,  however;  and  notwithstanding  there  is  abundant 
territory  suitable  for  rice  growing,  it  has  not  been  utilized,  lor  the  rea- 
son that  the  directing  agencies  have  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
failed  to  induce  the  people  to  make  the  most  of  their  advantages. 

Ooifee  also  is  grown,  and  the  more  civilized  natives  have  each  a  little 
grove  of  trees,  which  produce  4  or  5  bushels  of  the  coflee  berry  a 
year.  Only  small  quantities  are  sent  t«  the  markets  for  export.  AIitti« 
corn  is  raised,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  where  in  season  it  is 
peddled  on  the  streets,  boiled  or  roasted.  None  is  fed  to  stock,  paddy 
rice  being  used  for  tiiat  purpose.  Hny  is  unknown,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  swamp  grass,  upon  which  the  buffalo  cattle,  the  draft  animals 
of  the  Philippines,  teed. 

The  most  important  agricultural  product  is  what  is  known  to  com- 
merce as  Manila  hemp.  Thoiisandsof  tons  of  this  fiber  are  raised  annu- 
ally on  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  southern  islands,  where  it  also  grows 
wild.  That  this  is  the  leading  prodact  of  the  Pliilippiues  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  cultivation  requires  the  least  eifort.  With  only  careless 
attention  it  is  possible  to  raise  many  tons  to  the  acre.  The  fiber  is 
obtained  from  a  species  of  plantain  called  abaca,  a  tree  which  grows  to 
tlie  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet  and  is  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
Tlie  trunk  may  be  as  easily  separated  as  a  stalk  of  celery.  An  ordi- 
nary knife  only  is  required  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  a  rudo  instrument 
is  used  to  press  out  the  juice  and  shred  the  fiber.  After  a  little  drying 
in  the  sun,  and  packing  it  into  bales  of  l.'4ll  pounds  each,  it  is  ready  for 
shipment.  The  United  States  and  England  tjike  almost  the  entire 
crop.  Hemp  of  this  kind  is  grown  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  a  fortune  awaits  one  who  can  invent  a  machine  which  will 
accelerate  the  process  of  pressing  out  the  juice  and  pulp,  leaving  only 
the  fiber.  A  rude  knife  and  a  lever  for  holding  it  strongly  in  position 
are  the  instruments  now  In  use. 

Next  in  the  order  of  importance  as  a  product  of  the  soil  is  sugar. 
The  poorest  sugar  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  Phili})|iines,  and  yet 
the  islands  are  capable  of  producing  the  best.  The  reason  for  the  poor 
quality  lies  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  not  in  any  disadvantage 
of  soil,  climate,  or  character  of  the  cane,  which  is  superior  iu  saccharine. 
The  methoris  of  sugar  manufacture  which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  are  stiU  in  vogue  in  the  Philippines.    The  last  account  of  mills 
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in  operation  showed  that  there  were  in  the  ishmds  5,920  cattle  mills, 
239  steam  mills,  and  35  water  mills,  while  there  were  only  3  vacuum- 
pan  sugar  works.  The  process  of  making  sugar  in  these  islands  varies 
with  locality,  but  all  the  produot  is  what  is  known  as  a  very  low  grade 
of  muscovado  sugar.  It  is  not  drained  or  clariHed  by  any  of  the  modern 
methods,  and  brings  the  lowest  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
except  perhaps  low-grade  sugar  of  a  similar  character  made  in  Briizil. 
The  estimated  crop  of  the  islands  tor  the  season  of  1897-98  is  190,000 
tons.    Cuba's  crop  for  the  same  ]>eriod  is  estimated  at  200,000  tons. 

Uiitil  the  year  1890  the  United  States  annually  imported  from 
110,000,000  to  300,000,000  pounds  of  Manila  sugar,  but  since  that  time 
a  market  has  been  found  nearer  the  supply,  and  Ohina  and  Ja]>aQ  have 
become  large  consumers  of  Manila  sugar.  There  are  extensive  reiiiieries 
at  Hongkong,  which  take  a  i^onsiclerable  part  of  the  product.  Last 
year  our  imports  of  sugar  from  Manila  were  only  a  little  over  73,000,000 
pounds.  This  falling  off  is  due  to  two  causes — one  the  market  found 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  other  the  competition  of  the  bounty-aided 
beet  sugars  of  Europe,  which  have  also  the  advantage  of  nearness  to 
London  and  New  York,  the  great  sugar  centers  of  the  world.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  Is  increasing  so  rapidly,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  that,  properly  bandied,  the  sugar  resources  of  the  I'hilippiuea 
will  necessarily  be  developed  in  order  to  add  to  the  world's  sui)ply. 
We  annually  import  sugar  to  the  value  of  $100,000,000,  an  amount 
which  largely  offsets  our  exports  of  wheat.  It  is  believed  by  the  best 
authorities  that  by  the  employment  of  modern  methods  the  industry  in 
the  Philippines  may  be  made  to  rival  Cuba  in  the  output  and  quality  of 
cane  sugar.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  that  while  sugar  of 
excellent  grade  is  produced  in  Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  country,  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop 
resources  which  eveii  surpass  those  of  Cuba. 

One  reason  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba,  however, 
is  to  be  fouiid  in  the  proximity  of  the  United  States.  American  capi- 
talists have  there  entered  the  iield  with  modern  ideas  and  modern 
machinery.  8 till  other  reasons  may  be  assigned;  In  Cuba,  Porto  Kico, 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  iiotwithBtanding  a  lack  of  labor,  the 
industry  advanced  until  brought  into  competition  with  beet  bounties. 
In  the  latter  countries  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  cooHes  to  culti- 
vate the  fields  and  work  the  mills,  but  in  the  Philippine  Islands  there 
are  mauy  thousands  of  laborers  available  for  work  in  the  manufacture 
of  cane  sugar,  ilow  to  use  the  t^urjilus  labor  in  tlie  Philippines  baa 
been,  seemingly,  more  of  a  problem  than  the  lack  of  labor  in  the  West 
Indies.  Wiih  such  a  redundancy  there  has  been  no  inducement  in  the 
Philippines  to  introduce  labor-saving  machinery.  There  are  in  abun- 
dauce  two  elements  of  productivity — land  and  labor.  The  intelligent 
use  of  capital,  added  to  these,  would  revolutionize  the  industry,  and 
make  the  Philippines  a  great  cane- sugar-producing  country. 

The  third  product  of  the  Philippines  in  the  order  of  importance  is 
tobacco.  While  the  United  States  furnishes  a  market  for  the  hemp 
and  sugar  of  Manila,  scarcely  any  of  its  tobacco  or  cigars  is  brought 
to  this  country,  except  now  and  then  upon  sailing  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Eastern  trade.  But  the  crop  is  an  important  one,  and  Manila 
tobacco  and  cigars  have  long  held  the  same  reputation  in  the  East  that 
the  Havana  pioduct  holds  in  the  West.  Lately  the  industry  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  expand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Government, 
realizing,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  ell'ects  of  an  evil  policy,  has 
abandoned  its  monopoly  of  the  trade.    Much  revenue  was  formerly 
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derived  by  the  Government  from  its  exclnsive  control  of  the  tobacco 
market,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  maintained  many  years,  until  the 
industry  languished.  Delivery  of  the  crop  under  the  old  system  was 
required  to  be  made  at  the  Government  warehouses  in  Manila,  and  the 
natives  were  bound  to  accept  for  it  the  standard  price  fixed  by  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Needless  to  say,  this  was  far  below  the  niartet 
value  of  the  tobacco.  The  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cut 
tobacco  at  Einondo,  a  populous  part  of  new  Manila,  has  now  assumed 
great  proportions.  One  company  employs  10,000  hands,  and  Las  a 
capital  of  $15,000,000,  Spain  has  heretofore  taken  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  grown  on  the  00,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

There  are  few  other  products  of  agriculture  to  be  mentioned.  Fruit 
is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  wild  in  abundance  and  variety  character- 
istic of  a  tropical  country.  Bananas  of  delicious  flavor,  oranges  of  poor 
quality,  mangos,  guavas,  and  many  other  native  fruits  grow  wild. 
Tbere  are  no  olives  or  figs  and  tliere  is  no  vine  culture.  Dairy  farming 
has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  islands,  altbougli  there  is  said  tfl 
be  great  opportunity  in  that  direction.  Butter  is  imported  from  London 
in  bottles,  and  naturally  is  held  at  a  very  high  price.  Throughout  all 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  agriculture  is  yet  in  an  undeveloped 
state.  Vast  opportunities  may  be  found  for  exploiting  modern  methods 
of  farming.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  any  of  the  islands  wbich  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  even  the  worst  on  the  American  continent.  Plow- 
ing is  done  with  a  sharpened  stick,  and  nothing  is  known  of  agricultural 
labor  saving  implements  such  as  are  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
other  civilized  countries.   Only  the  most  primitivemethodsareemployed. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  islands  have  never  been  developed, 
although  they  are  known  to  be  considerable.  There  is  coal  in  abun- 
dance in  Cebuand  Kegros.  Gold  is  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  along 
the  streams  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  particularly  in  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  Copper  exists  in  the  central  districts  of  Luzon,  and  lend  is 
plentiful  in  Cebu.  Immense  deposits  of  sulphur  are  found  in  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  there  is  found  a  good 
quality  of  iron  ore. 

While  riches  await  a  progressive  people  in  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  there  is  still  another 
source  of  wealth  not  yet  drawn  upon,  and  toward  which  the  attention 
of  capitalists  in  this  country  has  already  been  directed.  A  company  is 
now  forming  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  cover  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
valley  lands  not  yet  under  cultivation.  These  forests,  abounding  in 
rare  hard  woods,  are  virtually  untouched,  More  than  sixty  varieties 
capable  of  use  are  known  to  exist.  The  rarest  are  a  green  and  a  yel- 
low wood,  which  retain  those  colors  in  the  finished  product.  They  are 
susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  for  carving  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed. 
The  trees  are  not  large,  but  the  logs  cut  from  them  will  average  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  are  quite  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Some  day,  whether  the  TJidted  States  retains  possession  of  the  rhilip- 
pines  or  not,  adventurous  and  enterprising  men  will  push  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  these  valuable  forests,  and  their  treasures  will  be 
brought  forth  to  decorate  the  interiors  of  our  palace  cars  and  residences. 

The  present  foreign  commerce  does  not  seem  large  in  comparison  with 
our  own  enormous  and  growing  trade.  In  the  best  seasons  $30,000,000 
a  year  will  cover  the  exports  and  $25,000,000  the  imports— a  total  com- 
merce in  one  year  of  about  half  the  value  of  what  we  sell  to  foreign 
countries  in  a  single  month. 
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The  proposition  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  this  important 
group,  raisiflg  as  it  doea  a  problem  entirely  new  to  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, ienot  attended  with  unanimity  of  public  sentiment.  Standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  momentous  venture,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  at  once  two  parties — the  one  radical  and  in  favor  of 
holding  advantages  fortuitously  gained,  ambitious  to  participate  in  the 
world's  rivalry  for  new  maikets;  the  other  representing  the  conserva- 
tive element,  who,  while  realizing  the  temptiition  which  the  occasion 
presents,  are  nevertheless  mindful  of  the  dangers  involved  in  a  distinct 
departure  from  time-honored  precepts  hitherto  regarded  as  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  our  institutions. 

To  the  first  of  these  the  project  is  alluring.  In  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  Philippines  theyseea  great  oppoituuityforour  genius. 
They  recognize  that  in  a  decade  we  might  make  a  change  greater  than 
has  been  wrought  since  Magalliiies  discovery  until  the  present  time. 
They  see  great  development  companies  formed  to  cultivate  tobacco  and 
sugar  by  modern  methods,  others  formed  to  test  the  richuess  of  the 
unknown  mineral  deposits,  and  still  others  to  develop  transportation  or 
to  reap  the  treasures  of  the  forest.  They  see  also  that  with  honest, 
intelligent,  just,  and  humaue  government  there  might  be  astounding 
improvement  in  the  chavaeter  of  tlie  people.  All  this  is  recognized  as 
well  by  the  conservative  party,  to  whom  the  commercial  side  of  the 
question  strongly  appeals,  but  who  fear  the  dangers  trom  a  govern- 
mental standpoint.  To  them  the  character  of  the  population  is  a  cause 
for  hesitation  in  any  plan  of  permanent  control.  There  can  be  no 
thought  of  assimilation.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  people  of 
these  islands  will  ever  be  brought  to  a  comprehension  of  our  institu- 
tious.  We  need  not  even  hope  foi'  sympatlietic  submission.  In  this 
race  of  natives  and  half-castes,  witli  its  considerable  percentage  of  Chi- 
nese, our  conservative  party  sees  a  people  who  must  be  governed  in  a 
mnnnfr  foreign  to  our  whole  system. 

It  is  foreboded  that  a  strong  paternalism,  virtually  without  represen- 
tation, is  what  the  islands  must  have^  and  this  element  sees  that  the 
administration  of  such  a  system  would  be  hampered  by  a  legislative 
power  always  jealous  of  the  executive,  and  in  this  case  necessarily 
ignoratit  of  the  couditious  and  requirements  of  the  problem.  They 
argue  that  if  we  are  to  enter  this  field  of  antipodal  development,  we 
should  clearly  comprehend  what  a  departure  it  would  be  from  the  lines 
of  ourhistorical  growth,  and  we  should  recognize  its  full  import;  that  we 
should  at  the  beginning  understaud  that  our  Constitution  contemplates 
no  such  conditions;  that  if  we  are  to  administer  such  a  government  as 
would  be  required  of  us,  we  should  start  with  a  solid  foundation,  laid 
in  constitutional  amendment,  drawn  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  But  it  is  believed  by  them  that  if  we  take  the 
time  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  necessary  before  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  can  be  adopted,  there  will  be  little  danger  that 
we  shall  finally  take  aii  ill-advised  or  hitsty  step. 

Alaska  might  be  offered  as  a  precedent,  but  it  is  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, and  sparsely  peopled ;  it  involved  no  problem  so  diflieult  of  solu- 
tion as  would  be  that  of  a  government  for  the  Philippines.  Still  there 
are  features  of  its  acquisition  and  administration  which,  by  analogy, 
might  be  applied  to  the  permanent  control  of  the  Philippines.  Alaska, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Eussia  on 
March  3U,  1807,  and  was  soon  thercalter  formally  delivered  into  our 
military  iiossession.  General  Eousseau,  of  the  Army,  representing  our 
Government.    By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 18G8,  the  laws 
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iif  the  United  States  relating  to  ciiBtoma,  commerce,  and  navigatirm 
were  extended  over  the  vast  territory  tlins  HC<[uire<l,  and  from  that 
date  until  May  17, 1884,  a  iieriod  of  sixteen  years,  these  laws  were  ad- 
ministered and  executed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  its  subordi- 
nate officers. 

The  act  of  May  17,  1884,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
for  Alasli^a,  a  United  States  district  eoart,  with  niarslial,  clerks,  and 
deputies,  and  for  United  States  commissioners  to  be  stationed  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  Teriitory.  Subsequently  laws  have  been  passed 
regarding  town  6it«s.  and  protecting  fishing  and  mining  rights;  and 
the  present  Congress  has  passed  a  law  defining  the  rights  of  railway 
corporations,  extending  the  homestead  laws  over  the  Territory,  and 
limiting  the  amount  of  land  to  be  taken  up,  pun^hased,  or  occupied 
by  any  one  person  or  coii>oration  upon  navigable  watei-s. 

So  that  Congress  has  met  the  necessities  of  this  Territory,  as  they 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  by  suitable  legislation;  but  no  provision 
has  been  yet  made  for  a  territorial  form  of  government  witlt  a  legisla- 
ture. That  will  come  in  due  time,  and  the  future  will  see  one  or  more 
States  carved  out  of  that  groat  Territory,  but  not  until  it  is  peopled  ' 
with  men  from  the  States  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  assurance  of 
stable  self  government. 

LIFE  IN  MANILA. 
[By  Wallace  CcuMma.) 

There  is  no  place  iu  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world  wliich  has  been 
so  entirely  unknown,  even  to  well  informed  people,  as  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Even  the  ubiquitous  "glolje  trotter"  passes  them  by,  for  they 
arc  oft'  the  rej^ular  route  which  runs  from  Singapore,  via  Hongkong,  to 
Shanghai  or  Japan,  and  the  China  Sea  is  a  specially  unpleasant  body 
of  water  to  cross.  The  steamers  running  between  Hongkong  and  Manila 
are  so  small  that  the  trip  is  like  a  rough  ehannel  passage  lengthened  to 
between  sixty  and  seventy  hours.  Of  the  alternative  route  from  Singa- 
pore I  will  not  speak  beyond  saying  tliat  the  steamers  on  this  route  are 
Spanish,  for  to  most  people  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  Spanish 
bringing  up  the  usual  Spanish  steamer  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Never 
shall  1  forget  the  nightmare  horrors  of  my  own  first  passage  from 
Hongkong  to  Manila.  I  was  hurrying  to  Manila  to  enter  the  American 
house  of  i'eele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  as  a  junior  clerk.  At  that  time  (the 
autumn  of  1883)  Manila  was  being  devastated  by  the  worst  epidemic 
of  cholera  ever  known  there.  The  death  rate  rose  to  1,300  a  day,  and 
Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  having  lost  two  clerks,  and  not  knowing  how 
many  more  might  go,  cabled  me  an  oflier  of  a  position. 

On  reaching  Hongkong  Ifound  that,  owing  to  the  quarantine  against 
Manila,  the  next  regular  steamer  would  not  leave  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Being  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  person  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  lite  and  ways  of  the  East,  and  not  having 
enough  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  swear  by  (barely  enough,  indeed,  to 
swear  with),  is  about  as  useful  as  the  vermiform  appendix — and  with 
the  same  capacity  of  being  very  troublesome — I  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  to  take  passage  on  a  tiny  little  German  tramp  steamer  about 
to  start.  She  was  of  less  than  200  tons,  with  her  cabin  just  forward  of 
the  engine,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  iron  bulkhead,  which  gave  it 
the  benefit  of  all  the  heat.  It  was  barely  large  enough  to  a<^commodate 
a  fixed  table  and  four  chairs,  and  had  on  each  side  a  cabin  with  two 
)>ertbs  each.    There  were  two  other  passengers.    One  doubled  up  with 
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the  captpin;  the  other,  a  yooag  Filipino,  shared  the  other  cabin  with 
me.  We  ran  into  a  typhoon  just  outsiao  of  Hongkong  Harbor,  and 
did  not  get  ont  of  it  until  we  entered  Manila  Bay,  six  days  later. 
Kever  did  time  pass  bo  slowly,  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  reading 
material.  The  cabin  waa  unbearably  hot,  the  deck  was  under  water 
the  whole  time,  and  the  bridge  was  the  only  place  of  refuge;  even  that 
was  soaked  with  spray.  The  night  was  even  worse,  for  though  I  was 
not  sick,  my  little  Filipino  more  than  made  up  for  my  immunity, 
and  effectually  deterred  me  from  occupying  the  berth  to  which  I  was 
entitled.  So  I  made  a  bed  of  the  cabin  iloor,  twisting  myself  around 
the  legs  of  the  table  to  prevent  being  rolled  from  side  to  side.  We 
did  arrive  at  last,  however,  though  the  steamer  had  such  a  list,  through 
the  shifting  of  her  cargo,  that  dishes  wouhl  slide  off  the  cabin  table 
even  when  we  were  anchored  in  the  calm  water  of  Manila  Bay. 

The  coast  is  a  bold  one  at  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  a  small  rocky 

island  dividing  the  entrance  into  two  unequal  passages.    The  island  is 

that  Corregidor  so  often  mentioned  in  the  rei)orts  of  the  naval  battle. 

After  passing  through  the  entrance,  the  bay  widens  out,  extending 

'  abont  411  miles  north  and  south,  and  the  same  east  and  west. 

Manila  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay.  About  7  miles  nearer 
the  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  is  Cavite,  the  scene  of  the  great 
naval  battle,  where  there  are  a  drydock  and  an  arsenal.  We  came  to 
anchor  on  Sunday  morning  about  a  mile  offshore.  All  vessels  drawing 
over  16  feet  discharge  a  part  of  their  cargo  in  the  bay  and  then  enter 
the  river  Paaig,  on  which  are  located  the  principal  business  houses  and 
wharves.  Though  any  land  would  have  been  most  welcome  after  six 
days  of  such  tossing  as  we  had  experienced,  yet  my  first  view  of 
Manila  was  moat  unattractive.  Two  terrible  typhoons  had  visited 
the  city  six  weeks  before,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  were  literally 
strewn  with  wrecked  vessels.  Every  vessel  lying  in  the  bay  at  the 
time  had  been  driven  ashore,  while  thousands  of  native  houses  were 
destroyed. 

The  population  of  Manila  was  placed  at  about  300,000.  That  is 
probably  not  an  overestimate,  for  it  is  certain  that  at  least  (iO,ilOO  people 
died  of  cholera  during  that  epidemic.  All  statistics  are,  however,  mere 
guesswork,  for  there  are  no  ofdcial  figures.  During  all  the  years  the 
Spaniards  have  owned  the  islands  they  have  occupied  only  the  mere 
edges,  and  great  areas  on  the  larger  islands  are  as  wild  and  unknown 
as  at  the  landing  of  Magalhacs. 

The  old  city,  called  there  distinctively  "  Manila,"  is  built  in  the  angle 
made  by  the  Kiver  Pasig  and  the  bay.  It  is  surrounded  by  stone  walls 
40  feet  thick,  and  a  wide  moat,  in  part  double.  Each  gate  has  a  port- 
cullis and  is  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  and  tlie  top  of  the  wall  is 
lined  with  cannon  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  type  of  the  old  walled  city  now  left.  In  it  are  the 
cathedral,  the  archbiaho|)'s  palace,  most  of  the  Government  offices,  and 
manyconvents  and  monasteries.     ManyEaropean  Spaniards  live  there. 

Spreading  far  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Pasig,  on  a  perfectly  flat,  alluvial  plain  intersected  by  numerous  creeks, 
are  the  difi'erent  pueblos  or  wards  (some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number), 
which  together  constitute  what  is  known  to  the  outside  world  as  Manila. 
The  population  is  a  mixture  of  all  races.  Every  color  is  represented, 
from  the  blonde  Caucasian  Scandinavian  to  the  darkest  native.  The 
latter  is  least  common,  and  is  usually  an  American  negro  from  some 
Bhip,  or,  more  rarely,  a  specimen  of  the  dwarfish  aboriginals  known  as 
Negritos  (little  negroes).    They  have  the  thick  lips,  fiat  noses,  retieat- 
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rag  foreheads,  and  woolly  heads  of  the  West  Ooast  Aftican,  and  closely 
resemble  the  liashman  of  south  central  Africa.  They  are  numerous, 
and  in  the  unknown  interior  of  Luzon  they  live  an  utterly  savage  life, 
and  have  never  been  even  iioiniiiaily  subdued. 

The  Spaniard  from  "  the  Peninsula,"  as  they  call  Spain,  is  invariably 
an  oflice-holder,or  in  the  army  or  navy.  Ho  looks  down  on  everybody 
else,  and  has  come  to  make  as  much  money  sis  possible,  no  matter  how, 
and  then  go  buck  to  spend  it  in  Spain.  Tlieu  there  are  the  Filipinos — 
"childrenof  the  country,"  they  are  called — wlio  are  supposed  to  be  pure- 
blooded  descendants  of  Spanish  settlers.  But  there  are  fi.^w  of  them 
without  some  touch  of  Chinese  or  native  blood.  There  are  from  forty 
to  sixty  tlionsand  Oliiuese.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  are  coolies  earning  20  cents  a  day.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  every  shade  and  cross,  natives  (Malays) 
and  half-breeds  (mestizos).  Smallest  in  number,  bnt  controlling  the 
entire  import  and  export  business,  are  the  "foreigners"— -English,  Ger- 
mans, Americans,  Swiss,  etc.  Most  of  the  European  countries  are  rep- 
resented. 

Among  the  first  things  to  impress  a  stranger  are  the  horses. 
Descended  from  horses  brought  from  Mexico,  they  have  become  much 
smaller,  while  they  are  also  much  more  shapely.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  a  better- lookiug  breed.  There  is  nothing  of  the  pony  about  their 
shape,  though  in  size  they  range  between  48  and  5'2  inches.  At  first  it 
looked  absurd  to  see  them  ridden  by  big  meu  whose  stirrups  hung  down 
to  the  horses'  knees;  but  I  soon  found  out  that  they  easily  carried  a 
rider  weigliing  200  pounds.  The  foreigners  have  a  jockey  club,  which 
holds  two  meetings  a  year  at  tlie  beautiful  turf  track  at  Santa  Mesa. 
To  avoid  sharp  practice,  members  of  the  club  only  are  eligible  to  rida 
This  necessitates  a  scale  of  weights  starting  at  132  pounds  and  rising 
to  154  pounds.  It  demonstrates  the  speed  and  stiength  of  these  mini- 
ature horses  that  a  mile  has  been  run  in  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds 
by  a  pony  carrying  150  pounds.  Only  stallions  are  used.  Mares  can 
not  even  be  brought  into  the  city.  Nobody  walks;  everybody  rides ; 
and  on  any  special  fiesta  thousands  of  carriages  fill  the  streets.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  city  in  the  world  that  can  turn  out  half  the  number  of 
private  vehicles  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  better  bouses  differ  in  some  ways  from  any  other  in  the  world. 
Always  of  two  stories,  there  is  a  high  stone  basement,  with  a  carriage- 
way through  to  the  court,  where  are  the  servants'  quarters  and  domestic 
ofiices.  The  upper  story  is  of  wood,  being  complete  in  itself,  so  that  in 
case  of  an  earthquake  it  will  settle  together.  The  ceilings  are  covered 
with  cloth  instead  of  plaster.  A  wide  stairway  leads  up  from  the  car- 
riageway. Between  3  and  4  feet  above  the  floor  of  this  story  is  a  wide 
window  ledge  with  grooves  running  the  whole  length  of  every  side.  In 
these  grooves  slide  blinds,  and  also  frames  in  which  are  set  small  squares 
of  oyster  shell  (called  "  conchas").  Both  blinds  and  conchas  run  the 
full  length  of  each  side.  Either  or  both  can  be  closed  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  can  be  slid  back  to  the  width  of  one  at  each  end,  leaving 
the  whole  side  open,  and  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  as  finely  as  in  a 
shed.  The  roofs  were  formerly  made  of  heavy  curved  tiles.  Now  gal- 
va/iized  iron  is  used,  as  it  vastly  decreases  the  chance  of  the  roof  falling 
during  an  earthquake,  and  lessens  the  damage  if  it  does.  On  the  other 
band,  the  iron  roof  is  much  more  likely  to  be  blown  off  by  the  terrible 
typhoons. 

The  native  houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  with  thatched  roofs  made  of 
the  leaf  of  the  uipa  pahn,  and  elevated  from  6  to  10  feet  on  bamboo 
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poles.  WTien  on©  builds  a  hooae  in  Manila  it  ia  necessary  to  decide 
whether  to  make  it  safe  from  earthquake  or  typhoon.  The  frail  nipa 
house  may  swing  like  a  shij)  in  a  heavy  sea  during  an  earthquake,  but 
is  perfectly  safe,  wliile  the  tile  or  iron  roof  may  fall,  killing  and  destroy- 
ing everything  near  it.  But  when  the  typhoon  comes  the  nipa  houses 
go  down  by  the  hundred,  while  the  tile  and  iron  roofed  ones  suffer  little. 

Possibly  the  cliief  peculiarity  of  the  Philippines  is  its  position  as  the 
stronghold  of  the  priest  and  the  religious  orders.  All  the  great  orders 
are  established  there;  black,  blue,  brown,  and  white  lobes  swarm  in 
the  streets.  All  education  is  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  country  and 
village  the  priest  is  virtually  all  powerl'nl.  Mo  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  islands,  and  no  Protestant  church  can  be  built, 
no  service  held.  To  illustrate  the  power  of  the  Church,  I  will  describe 
the  ceremony  I  saw  on  Corpus  Ohristi.  There  was  ii  great  procession, 
with  all  the  officials,  troops,  and  sailors  taking  part.  I'inaUy  the  pro- 
cession halted,  and  the  archbishop  drove  slowly  by  in  bis  carriage, 
drawn  by  i'our  white  horses,  with  outriders  and  guards.  As  be  passed 
the  colors  of  each  regiment,  the  carriage  stopped  and  the  colors  were 
laid  on  the  ground.  The  archbishop  descended;  stood  on  them,  and 
elevated  the  liost  to  the  four  quarters,  and  then  went  forward  to  repeat 
the  ceremony  at  each  regiment. 

Formerly,  a  serious  drawback  to  a  visit  to  Manila  was  the  lack  of 
hotels;  but  now  there  are  several.  If  the  visitor  has  letters  of  intro- 
duction, there  is  also  a  pleasant  anil  comfortable  foreigners'  club  at 
which  he  may  stay,  Manila  loves  holidays.  At  one  time  there  were 
over  forty  in  each  year.  The  number  has  been  sadly  diminished,  though 
there  are  still  thirteen  left,  I  understand.  Each  ])ueblo  has  its  saint, 
and  on  that  saint's  day  the  inhabitants  give  themselves  over,  as  they 
do  on  all  the  great  holidays  of  the  church,  to  music,  fireworks,  cock- 
fighting,  processions,  etc. 

Almost  all  these  processions  took  place  at  night,  and  the  effect  was 
most  picturesque.  There  would  be  a  line  of  niartihers — men,  women, 
and  children — walking  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  street,  every 
one  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  At  intorvals,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  would  come  images  of  the  yaviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  from  ten  to  thirty  men,  surrounded  by  priests, 
and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  Some  of  the  images  were  covered 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  said  to  be  enormously  valua- 
ble. In  these  cases  there  was  always  a  guard  of  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  about  the  image.  Often  there  would  be  thousands  of  people 
walking  in  these  processions,  and  all  the  while  it  was  moving  tens  of 
thousands  of  rockets  and  bombs  would  be  fired.  These  rockets  and 
bombs  are  homemade.  The  rockets  consist  only  of  a  joint  of  bamboo 
filled  with  powder,  exploding  with  a  great  noise,  but  with  little  light. 
The  bombs  are  simply  a  handful  of  powder  tightly  wrapped  with  hemp. 
They  cost  a  mere  tritle,  but  make  a  great  noise,  and  no  fiesta  is  com- 
plete without  plenty  of  them. 

The  most  curious  procession  is  participated  in  only  by  natives  and 
the  poorer  mestizos.  It  takes  place,  if  I  remember  rightly,  during  Holy 
Week,  and  is  a  high  solemnity.  Every  one  walking  in  the  procession 
is  robed  in  hia  graveelotlies.  The  garment  is  a  long,  loose  gray  robe 
with  a  hood,  and  it  comes  to  the  ground.  The  eft^ct  is  very  strange, 
and  as  the  people  go  they  repeat  continually:  "Santa  Maria,  madre  de 
Dios,  ora  pro  nobis!"  It  may  seem  strange  that  graveclothes  are  pro- 
vided before  they  are  needed;  but  in  Manila  they  are  considered  a 
prime  necessity,  and  every  native  owns  those  clothes,  even  if  he  is  bare 
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of  all  othera.  The  ordinary  dresa  of  the  native  man  is  tiousers  aod 
shirt  of  "piece  goods"  (calico),  the  shirt  being  worn  outside  the  trousers. 
On  holidays  they  wear  a  shirt  made  of  piiia,  which  is  an  expensive 
material.  Native  servants  wear  the  same  aiiicles,  but  they  mnst  be  of 
spotless  white;  and  very  suitable  and  nice  looking  it  is,  though  I  sup- 
jtose  that  the  idea  of  being  driven  by  a  coathnnin  so  dressed  would 
shock  the  habitues  of  Central  aud  Hyde  [laiks,  A  carious  freak  of 
custom  was  that  native  servants  were  required  to  serve  barefooted, 
while  it  was  an  insult  if  a  Chinese  servant  appeared  before  his  superior 
without  his  shoes. 

Our  firm  had  a  mess  honse,  in  which  the  partners  lived,  and  which 
was  open  to  all  their  American  and  English  employees.  Shonld  the 
latter  prefer  to  live  elsewhei'e,  $1,000  a  yenr  was  allowed  as  the  equiv- 
alent. X  lived  at  the  mess,  iindiug  it  much  the  more  comfortable. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  way  of  liv- 
ing; and  as  it  will  show  the  style  in  wliich  the  great  American  houses 
in  the  East  are  conducted,  1  tliiiik  it  wortli  telling  with  some  detail. 
The  mess  was  a  fine  house,  iiandsomely  furnished,  in  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  parts  of  the  city.  Tlie  tiible  was  supplied  by  a  Chinese  cook. 
He  was  allowed  $~)00  a  montli,  and  given  certain  of  the  heavier  grocer- 
ies, such  aa  tlonr,  rice,  etc.  He  paid  his  under  cooks,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  meals  at  tlie  mess,  and  for  breakfast  (like  the  French  dejeuner 
k  la  fourchette)  and  afternoon  tea,  which  were  taken  at  theolhce  by  all 
the  employees,  except  on  Sundays  and  fiestas.  Then  there  was  a  miijor- 
domo,  who  had  control  of  all  the  servanis  and  had  charge  of  the  house. 
There  was  also  an  extra  house  servant,  and  a  CMneae  i>orter,  who 
opened  and  shut  the  great  house  doors,  filled  the  baths,  pulled  the 
punka,  and  watered  the  street  in  the  dry  season.  Tlien  everyone  had 
a  personal  servant,  who  took  care  of  his  room,  attended  to  his  clothes, 
waited  on  him  at  table,  prepared  his  early  breakfast  (about  7  a.  m.), 
and  so  on.  Everybody  also  owned  a  horse  or  horses,  which  involved 
one  more  servant  at  least.  IJeing  a  junior,  I  contented  myself  with 
one  pony  and  a  two-wheeleil  trap,  something  like  a  dogcart.  The 
others  drove  victorias  and  pairs.  Three  of  our  mess  owned  racing 
ponies,  which  inured  to  my  beueflt,  as  it  gave  me  as  much  riding  as  I 
wished.  AiYer  the  bath  and  an  early  breakfast  came  the  drive  to  the 
ofSce,  between  S  and  8.30;  then  worlc  till  12.15,  at  which  hour  break- 
fast was  served  at  the  office;  then  work  again  until  5.30,  jntemipted 
between  3  and  4  by  afternoon  tea;  then  to  the  bungalow  to  dress,  to 
drive,  and  back  to  dinner  at  7.30. 

To  a  lover  of  music  .Manila  is  a  charming  place.  The  natives  have 
wonderful  musical  tiilent,  and  there  were  numerous  bands.  Those  of 
the  three  regiments  then  stationed  there  were  remarkably  good,  and 
four  afternoons  each  week  tliey  played  in  turn  on  the  Luneta,  a  sort 
of  plaza  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  just  outside  the  old  walls.  I  recall 
vividly  the  oiwu-air  concert,  by  three  hundred  instruments,  given  in 
honor  of  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden.  The  glorious  full  moon  of  the  trop- 
ics, far  brighter  than  in  more  northern  lands,  shining  on  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  bay,  the  innumerable  lights,  the  brilliantly  dressed  crowd, 
and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  mighty  bands,  softened  in  volume  on  the 
great  plain,  combined  to  make  it  an  occasion  to  be  long  remembered. 
The  "  Battle  of  Castellejos,"  which  they  played,  was  inspiring,  and  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  repetition  of  the  trumpet  calls  by  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  at  intervals  far  ofi'  upon  the  plains,  while  the  guns 
on  the  city  walls  added  a  touch  of  reality. 

Daring  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  from  about  the  middle  of  June 
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to  the  middle  of  September,  all  outdoor  parauits  are  snsitendeiil.  The 
violeuce  of  the  downpour  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  dwellers  in  higher 
latitudes.  The  streets  ia  Manila  and  some  of  the  roads  for  a  few  miles 
outside  are  fairly  good  during  the  dry  season,  but  quickly  become 
nearly  impassable  when  the  rains  set  in.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
Manila  ia  intersected  in  all  directions  by  creeks,  which  are  traversed  by 
hundreds  of  canoes.  These  canoes  are  dugouts,  often  of  great  si^e, 
and  the  natives  are  most  exi)ert  in  handling  them.  They  are  indispen- 
sable at  times  when  vast  floods  come  down  from  the  groat  lake,  about 
30  miles  from  Manila,  of  which  the  river  Paeig  is  the  outlet.  One 
storm  will  sometitnes  raise  the  river  and  overllow  most  of  the  city. 
After  a  few  hours'  rain  1  have  gone  direct  from  our  steps  into  a  banoa 
(canoe)  and  been  paddled  through  the  streets  to  the  office. 

in  this  lake  is  touud  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
islands.  Not  very  far  from  the  center  rises  what  is  evidently  the  old 
crater  of  a  submerged  volcano.  Oircnlarinshape,  it  comes  up  abruptly 
I'rom  the  water,  the  sides  several  hundred  feet  In  height,  except  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  not  more  than  30.  The  natives  are  dreadiully  afraid 
of  it,  saying  it  is  full  of  crocodiles;  but  a  party  of  ua  who  went  there 
in  a  Kteam  launch  induced  them  to  drag  tlieir  canoes  over,  and  paddle 
us  about.  The  interior  walls  rise  perpendicularly,  and  are  masses  of 
vegetation  which  has  i'ound  foothold  in  every  crack  and  cranny.  The 
water  within  seems  to  have  no  communication  with  the  lake,  and  is  no 
longer  water,  but  a  mass  of  corruption  and  putridity  that  tills  oue  with 
shuddering  horror.  We  saw  no  crocodiles.  Perhaps  our  noise  fright- 
ened them;  but  I  can  not  uuderatand  how  fish  could  live  in  that  mass 
of  filth,  nor  where  the  crocodiles  would  find  food,  if  flsh  were  lacking. 
The  depth  of  this  place  is  unknown,  no  bottom  having  been  found  in 
the  soundings  thus  far  made. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  write  of  many  other  intertsting  topics— the 
venality  of  the  Spanish  olHcials,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  the 
almost  incredible  impediments  which  they  throw  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness; the  character  and  customs  of  the  women,  FiJipina,  mestiza,  and 
native;  the  fruits,  includiug  the  mango,  king  of  all,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  varieties  of  biinanas,  and — but  the  list  itself  might 
extend  almost  to  the  length  of  an  article. 
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On  June  13, 1894, 1  arrived  in  Manila  Bay,  from  Singapore,  on  board 
tbe  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Santa  Loreto.  The  faith  of  the  pioiia  Spaniard 
who  gave  the  steamur  her  long  name  had  been  abundantly  Jnstitied,  or 
alie  ninet  have  gone  to  the  bottom  years  before,  for  a  more  ramshackle 
craft  I  never  set  foot  upon.  LuckJiy  we  had  no  rough  weather,  or  these 
linos  might  never  have  been  penned,  the  protection  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Holy  Loreto"  notwithstanding.  It  was  night  when  we  came  to  anchor, 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  liimps  on  the  Luneta  gave  me  a  blessed  feel- 
ing of  secunty  which  had  been  lacking  many  a  day.  If  tlie  Nuestra 
Setiora,  etc.,  should  go  down  at  her  anehornge  I  might  possibly  swiro 
ashore. 

Landing  at  9  next  morning,  I  visited  the  cnstom-house-  Officials, 
Spanish  and  Creole,  were  lounging  about,  cigarette  or  cheroot  in  mouth, 
and  presently  one  of  them  condescended  to  inform  ine  that  my  luggage 
would  be  examined  at  3  o'clock.  It  was  then  9.;iO  a.  m.  At  the 
appointed  hour  I  returned ;  but  in  Manila  four  years  ago  no  one  dreamed 
of  hurrying,  and  another  hour  passed  before  I  was  free  of  the  [lort. 
An  acquaintance  assured  me,  however,  that  my  good  fortune  had  been 
great;  and  when,  three  days  later,  I  obtained  a  llcensia,  or  permit  to 
stay  in  the  islands,  the  same  gentleman  consoled  me  for  the  delay  with 
the  remark  that  such  dispatch  was  phenomenal — in  Manila.  J>uring 
my  stay  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  leisurely  officials,  a 
Creole.  In  a  burst  of  confidence  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  received  at  the  Manila  custom-house,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment saw  very  little  of  it. 

i  am  told  that  they  have  the  electric  light  in  Manila  to-day.  but  in 
1894  the  Rtreete  were  lit  with  oil  lamps,  on  posts  more  or  less  resem- 
bling tbe  famous  tower  of  I'isa.  The  fortiflcatioTis  had  a  very  ancient 
look,  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  built  between 
two  and  three  centuries  ago.  Leaving  the  Lunetta,  I  passed  through 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  feathery  bamboos,  swaying  to  the  gentlest  breeze, 
and  so  reached  the  town  in  time  to  witness  a  very  pretty  sight.  It 
was  a  funeral.  Four  white  ponies,  harnessed  in  sky-blue  and  silver, 
driven  by  a  coachman  similarly  arrayed,  drew  the  hearse,  which  was 
painted  white,  bine,  and  gold,  and  decked  with  jtlumes  of  snowy  feathers. 

As  my  business  in  the  Philipjiines  was  to  collect  plants  on  the  moun- 
tains of  South  Palawan,  1  left  Manila  by  the  first  steamer,  taking  two 
natives  as  personal  servants.  One  of  them,  named  Minico,  was  very 
small,  not  more  than  4  feet  in  height,  but  brave  enough,  nevertheless. 
My  ff  How -passengers  numbered  seven.  One  of  them,  »  gentleman  of 
martial  aspect,  I  addressed  in  my  best  Spanish; 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,  Captain." 
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"Seiior,"  he  answered,  giving  his  mouRtacIie  an  apivard  twiat,  "yon 
mistake.  1  ana  a  coloiitl."  And  he  turned  on  his  lieel.  There  oui 
acquaintance  began  and  ended.  Tlie  Spaniard  is  so  scldiiin  discourte- 
ous— at  least,  to  i'luiopeana — that  1  fear  he  was  scarcely  a  good  sample. 
Possibly,  however,  Admiral  Dewey  has  by  this  time  tauglitthe  colonel 
better  manners. 

Steaming  past  the  Calaminnes  Islands,  we  eventually  anchored  at 
MEkraogas,  in  Palawan,  whicli  was  my  destination. 

The  settlemeut  comprised  two  small  houses,  inhabited  by  Chinamen, 
and  a  stockade  less  than  a  hundred  yards  square,  containing  a  but 
lor  the  otQuer  in  oommaud,  one  for  the  garrison  of  3U  soldiers,  and 
another  for  stores.  At  every  corner  of  the  stockade  rose  a  watchtower, 
thatched  with  "alang-al-.uig"  grass,  occupied  night  and  day  by  sentries, 
with  loaded  rifles,  lest  the  "Moros,"  as  the  Spaniards  call  the  natives, 
should  attempt  a  surprise. 

I  advise  no  one  to  visit  this  Palawan  settlement  unless  obliged. 
There  was  scarcely  any  food  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Mosquitoes 
swarmed  as  they  do  nowhere  else  on  earth,  I  think.  One  morning  I 
counted  thiiteen  alligiitors  marching  in  a  troop  along  the  beach  toward 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  Ants,  millions  of  them,  were  every  where — 
in  the  soup,  the  jam,  my  bed,  my  shirt,  on  the  table — wherever  an  ant 
can  crawl.  A  species  more  venomous  I  never  encountered.  My  Manila 
men  suffered  terribly.  Scarcely  an  inch  of  their  bodies  escaped,  and 
the  wounds,  if  rubbed,  suppurated  like  smallpox.  To  crown  all,  Mar- 
angas  is  notorious  for  a  special  kind  of  fever  of  the  most  virulent 
character.  Half  the  gairison  ere  down  while  I  was  there,  and  their 
commander  was  hardly  ever  well. 

The  Chinamen  were  engaged  in  tlie  "Damar"  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  The  Sultan  will  not  allow  the  natives 
of  the  interior  to  sell  their  resin  to  the  Celestials  direct;  they  must 
dispose  of  it  to  the  Buliis,  who  dwell  on  the  coast,  and  these  trade  with 
the  Chinamen.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  poor  natives  are  plundered 
shamefully. 

Having  arranged  with  LoChang,  the  principal  Chinese  merchant,  for 
the  us©  of  a  hut,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lieutenant  Garcia,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  stockade.  He  invited  me  to  a  vino  tinto  and  a  cockfight. 
The  latter  I  should  have  preferred  to  decline,  but  it  was  soon  over,  and 
perhaps  oocktightiiig  is  excusable  in  Palawan.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
soldiers'  only  recreation,  except  potting  alligators. 

The  next  day  I  called  uiwn  Pj^uka  M^asari  Maulana  Amiril  Maum- 
inin,  Sultan  Muhammad  Uarnm  Narassid,  lang  de  per-Tuan,  ex-Sultan 
of  the  Sulu  Islands,  once  the  home  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  pirates 
that  ever  sailed  the  China  Sea,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  royal  village  of  Bolini  Bolini,  which  comprised  the  "palace" 
and  half  a  dozen  ruinous  huts  of  bamboo,  my  presence  was  announced 
by  a  gong  stroke,  which  brought  out  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Invited  to  step  within, I  crawled  up  the  bamboo  ladder — the^palace" 
stood  on  the  usual  piles— crossed  the  veranda,  and  in  the  farthest  apart- 
ment found  his  highness  of  the  many  titles  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
divan. 

The  Sultan  was  not  in  state  attire;  at  least  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  the  imperial  yellow  in  his  close-fltting  white  trousers  and  vest,  slip- 
pers embroidered  with  seed  pearls,  and  scarlet  fez.  The  two  attendant 
nobles  were  much  more  gaily  clad.  Both  wore  tight  jackets  of  blue 
silk,  decked  with  gold  buttons,  and  trousers  oi'  salmon  red,  ornamented 
with  buttons  of  gold  or  gilt  from  the  tnee  downward. 
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His  Highness,  who  appeared  to  be  about  50  years  of  age,  had  rather 
a  pleasant  expression,  with  a  twiukle  iu  his  eye  that  reuiinded  me  of 
Arabi  Piisha.  A  ehair  was  brought,  also  vermouth  and  chocolate. 
With  a  cap  of  the  la.st  iu  my  hand,  I  explained  the  ])arpose  of  my 
visit,  which  was  to  crave  the  Sultan's  assistance  in  exploring  Marangas 
Mountain.  Smiling,  he  promised  as  many  coolies  as  I  needed,  and  I 
took  my  leave. 

The  ex-Sultan  of  Sulu  is  all  powerful  la  Palawan.  The  Spaniards 
have  no  real  authority,  and  never  interfere  with  the  natives,  except 
when  Europeans  or  Chinamen  are  concerned.  Some  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident  which  happened 
during  my  stay  at  Maraugas.  The  Sultan's  son,  a  boy  of  10,  desiring 
to  visit  Lieutenant  Garcia,  came  with  a  crowd  of  retainers  at  his  heels, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns,  pistols,  spears,  aud  the  seldom  absent 
kris.  Kvery  man  pressed  into  the  stockade.  Had  the  Spaniards  tried 
to  keep  them  out  there  would  have  been  a  flglit.  The  danger  was 
great,  but  all  passed  quietly,  alttiough  a  few  weeks  before  a  Sulu  who 
had  stolen  by  the  sentries  ran  amok  at  the  lieutenant,  who  would  have 
lost  his  lite  within  liis  own  stocka^le  had  not  half  a  dozen  soldiers  come 
to  the  rescue.  At  that  time  there  was  fighting  almost  daily  in  the  Sulu 
Islands  and  in  Mindanao. 

As  soon  as  the  coolies  promised  by  the  Sultan  arrived,  I  set  out  for 
Marangas  Mountain,  no  great  distance.  The  heat,  was  tremendous  as 
we  pressed  forward,  first  through  tall"  alang  alang"  grass,  and  then  up 
thebedof  a  mountain  stream,  strewn  with  bowlders  big  and  little,  many 
sharp  as  knives.  Striking  into  the  jungle,  alter  traveling  some  hours 
by  the  river,  we  found  a  track  and,  following  it,  presently  arrived  at 
a  native  hut — a  mere  roof  on  four  poles,  open  at  the  sides,  back,  and 
front  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.  The  owner,  a  very  old  man,  naked, 
except  for  a  bteechcloth,  made  off  at  once;  but,  on  Minico  ordering  him 
to  stop,  the  poor  fellow  came  to  a  halt,  shivering  with  fear.  However, 
at  the  sight  of  a  little  tobacco  and  cloth  his  weather-beaten  fiice  wrinkled 
into  a  smile,  and  I  soon  persuaded  him  to  ^nide  us  uii  the  mountain. 
He  led  ua  to  a  village,  whose  inhabitants  lied,  shrieking;  but  again  a 
little  tobacco  ai^ted  like  a  charm.  We  made  friends  and  obtained  shelter 
for  the  night,  invited  guests. 

Our  hosts  did  their  best  to  dissuade  us  from  proceeding  farther. 
My  spirit,  they  said,  would  remain  on  the  mountain  to  vex  them,  and 
many  more  awful  things  would  be  sure  to  happen.  Nevertheless  we 
pressed  on.  J'inditig  the  mountain  too  precipitous,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  try  a  different  route.  This  took  ua  to  another 
small  settlement  which  boasted  an  Orang  Kaya  (headman).  Tlie  vil- 
lagers at  our  previous  halt  had  told  me  that  he  was  very  rich  and  would 
entertain  ns  in  a  royal  manner,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  induce  us  to  depart 
from  their  spur  of  the  mountain.  I  found  him  very  old,  and  his  riches 
appeared  to  consist  of  an  earthenware  plate  and  a  wooden  club  3  feet 
long — his  only  weapon. 

Everywhere  the  people  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  and  their  habitations 
were  the  worst  hovels  I  had  seen  in  tlie  far  East.  But  these  aborigines 
have  no  settled  places  of  abode.  They  sometimes  throw  a  hut  together, 
cultivate  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  for  a  year,  then  move  on.  The  majority 
are  always  wandering  about.  As  for  the  Sulus,  they  appear  to  do  no 
work  at  all.  When  they  are  not  robbing  the  inland  natives  they  pass 
the  time  in  laments  for  the  bad  old  days  when  they,  the  Orang  Laut, 
ruled  the  seas  far  and  near,  The  old  piratical  spirit  survives.  They 
have  never  been  subdued,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  never  will  be — by 
Spain. 
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Tlie  aborigines  of  Palawan  must  be  very  ntar  the  bottom  of  the 
humau  scale,  £  iiave  watched  them  sleeping  rouud  a  fire  at  uight  in 
as  much  security  as  they  ever  know.  Their  tiny  limbs  were  never 
still,  quivering  and  stretching,  and  at  the  least  sound  in  the  jungle 
they  were  on  their  feet,  wide  awake,  ready  to  flee.  A  mysterious 
people,  uncanny,  scarcely  humau,  yet,  iu  comparison  with  their  Sulu 
masters,  honest  and  trustworthy. 

We  camped  near  the  hut  of  two  old  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  wliom 
a  few  yards  of  cloth  and  a  little  tobacco  made  more  happy  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  their  wretched  lives,  perhaps.  So  far  I  had  seen  no 
large  animal  in  Palawan.  There  was  much  talk  of  some  mysterious 
beast,  but  the  descriptions  were  so  indefinite  that  I  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  was  a  goat  or  a  buffalo.  Wot  one  of  the  natives  with  whom 
I  conversed  had  ever  seen  it. 

Three  days  constant  climbing  took  us  to  the  summit  of  Marangas 
Mountain.  On  the  bowlders  were  hundreds  of  s|iider-like  Rcnantkeras 
(orchids).  I  saw  many  Phalwnopsis  also;  and  ferns,  Li/copods  and 
Alocacias,  were  very  plentiful.  Leaving  coolies  to  collect  the  orchids, 
I  returned  to  Marangas  with  Minico  and  the  other  Manila  man. 

Desiring  to  ascend  a  mountain  near  Bulugay,  1  hired  a  Sulu  boat  and 
crew.  -  There  was  trouble  immediately.  The  turbulent  Suhis  refused  to 
put  to  sea  with  the  men  from  Manila,  and  I  was  obliged  to  meet  them 
halfway,  by  sending  oue  of  my  servants  home.  Minico  1  contrived  to 
retain.  Perhaps  hia  insignifleaut  appearance  aided  me.  Anyway,  I 
soon  had  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  stood  firm.  Practically  I  was  now 
at  the  mercy  of  Sulus,  pirates,  and  sons  of  pirates  to  a  man.  Before 
engaging  them  I  had  been  warned  that  two  of  tlieir  number  had  under- 
gone eight  years'  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  a  European;  and 
judging  by  the  looks  of  the  remaining  live  it  wa-s  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  would  give  them  the  keenest  pleasure  to  cut  my  throat.  Stal- 
wart fellows  they  were,  and  not  unpicturesque  in  tlieir  tight  blue  pants, 
sleeved  waistcoat  decked  with  many  buttons,  gay  sarong  (a  bag-shaped 
sash),  and  fez,  or  turban.  Each  bore  in  his  sarong  a  kris  and  pistol, 
while  a  daredevil  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  them  was  evidence 
enough  that  they  would  use  those  weapons  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Starting  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  reached  BulugaybyS,  and  at 
once  set  oat  for  the  j)anglima'8  {war  chief's)  village.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  with  regard  to  coolies,  the  panglima,  a  big  fellow,  told  me  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  to  be  had,  but  all  were  very  wicked.  I  could 
quite  believe  him,  but  I  must  admit  that  the  natives  here  did  not  look 
nearly  so  savage  as  the  Kayans  in  Sarawak  or  the  Muruts  of  North 
Borneo. 

In  the  evening  one  of  my  Sulus  came  and  whispered  in  my  ear: 
"Tuan,  data,  him  say,  'Ada  orang  putih  naik  disini,  baik  buleh,  tapi 
djangan  dia  balek,'"  which  translated  niean.s,  "Sir,  the  datu  (chief) 
has  said,  'Let  the  white  man  come  here,  but  take  care  that  he  does  not 
return.'" 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasant.  I  consulted  Minico  at  once.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was  generally  known  that  the  datu  of  the  district 
and  the  Sultan  were  not  on  friendly  terms,  meaning  that  if  his  high 
ness  of  Bolini-Bolini  could  (:atch  the  chief,  kris  or  bowstring  would 
speedily  settle  the  quarrel;  but  Minico  did  not  think  the  datu  wouid 
harm  me.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Sulus  wished  me  to 
hasten  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Panghma's  village  without  coolies 
for  some  motive  of  their  owu.  An  hour  afterwards  the  faithful  fellow 
touched  my  arm,  signing  me  to  follow  him.  With  a  finger  on  his  mouth, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  hut  occupied  by  my  rascally  crew.    A  pproaching 
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notselpflsly,  we  listened  to  their  conversation.  Tliey  were  talking  abont 
me.  I  heard  ouu  suggest  that  a  push  over  Ji  elill'  would  be  the  safest 
way  to  compass  my  end.  Another  declared  that  would  be  foolish.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  take  me  a  long  way  up  the  mountains  and  hold 
me  there  for  a  ransom  of  $300.  The  majority  seemed  to  be  of  thia 
opinion,  and  Minico  and  I  stole  away.  Between  the  Datu  and  the 
"  Men  of  tbe  Sea"  I  seemed  likely  to  come  to  grief,  but  forewarned  ia 
forearmed. 

We  ascended  the  mountain  next  day.  Nothing  happened,  perhaps 
because  my  revolver  was  seldom  out  of  my  hand.  Leaving  meu  to  col- 
lect the  plants,  I  leturned  with  the  Sulus  to  the  coast  and  embarked  for 
Marangas.  Wanting  coolies  for  a  journey  to  Datu  (iuah's  village  and 
an  ascent  of  Panilingan  Mountain,  I  paid  the  Sultan  another  visit ;  but 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  whispered  that  the  moment  was  unfavor- 
able.    His  highness  was  susa — that  is,  he  had  been  vexed  or  troubled. 

By  means  of  discreet  inquiries  I  learned  the  nature  of  his  ansa.  It  is 
a  rather  common  story  in  the  far  East.  Unable  to  lodge  the  whole  of 
his  wives  in  the  "  palace,"  his  highness  boarded  a  few  of  them — not  the 
prettiest.I  suspect — in  the  housesof  his  followers.  Onoof  these  peris, 
an  outcast  from  the  Palawan  paradise  through  want  of  I'oom,  consoled 
herself  in  the  usual  way — quite  innocently,  1  was  assured.  The  news 
reaching  the  Sultan,  he  sent  for  the  venturesome  lover  and  smilingly 
bade  him  be  seated  opposite  himself.  Not  being  altogether  an  idiot,  the 
man  had  come  armed.  From  his  sarong  the  jeweled  handle  of  his  kris 
protruded,  plain  to  see.  After  a  few  complimentary  commoupla(;es  had 
been  exchanged  his  highness  rernaikcd  the  weapon. 

"Allah  has  been  good  to  yon,  S'Ali,"  said  he.  "Those  emeralds  are 
very  line,  and  the  diamonds  are  as  stars  in  the  heavens.  If  the  blade 
match  the  hilt,  you  have  a  treasure.     Show  it  to  me." 

Thrown  off  his  guard,  S'Ali  drew  the  kris  from  its  sheath  and,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  wavy  blade,  presented  it  to  the  Sultan,  Instantly  half  a 
dozen  of  his  Jiighuess's  attendants  threw  themselves  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow,  lie  was  overpowered  in  a  moment  and  his  hands  securely 
tied  behind  his  back. 

"Take  him  out,"  said  the  Sultan,  still  smiling. 

S'Ali  was  led  away  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  Not  a  word  did  he 
utter.  It  was  Kismet.  Why  waste  his  breath!  I  did  not  learn  the 
manner  of  his  end,  but  it  would  be  either  by  kris  or  bowstring.  Let 
us  hope  it  was  the  first.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  executioner  the  kris 
is  a  merciful  weapon.  He  was  buried  in  the  jungle  behind  the  Sultan's 
"palace."  Such  was  tlie  suaa  of  Muhammad  Haruin  Narrasid,  lang 
deper-Tuan — "he  who  ruleth" — in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1894.  Ami 
the  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  govern  the  island  of  Palawan !  I  eonid 
understand  why  the  Sultan  did  not  care  to  see  a  European  so  soon  after 
his  crime.    However,  I  obtained  the  coolies  and  sent  them  on. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  ascend  the  mountain  from  l>atu  Guah's 
village,  but  before  I  could  make  a  start  the  coolies  returned  burdened 
with  plants.  Deciding  to  convey  these  to  Marangas  at  once,  Minico 
and  I  reembarked  in  the  Sulu  boat,  putting  to  sea  in  half  a  gale. 

The  danger  was  considerable.  To  add  to  it,  the  two  convicted  mur- 
derers began  to  quarreh  One  of  them  was  sqnatting  behind  me  at  the 
time,  steering  the  craft.  Presently  he  flung  down  his  paddle  and, 
drawing  his  kris,  tiled  to  rush  past;  but  I  held  my  revolver  to  his  head. 

"Sit down."  I  said.     "I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  strikes  a  blow." 

That  cooled  him,  and  after  a  groat  deal  of  wrangling  I  persuaded  him 
to  pick  up  his  steering  paddle,  but  not  before  both  he  and  bis  f  (>poneut 
had  told  me  that  they  did  not  care  a  paddy-husk  for  me  or  my  pistol. 
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As  the  tempest  grew  more  violent  the  boat  tossed  perrlmisly,  com 
pelliog  the  crew  b.}  paddle  their  hardest  to  keep  her  ijrow  straight. 
Loud  and  frequeut  were  the  shouts  of  "Kayu!  Kayul"  (literally 
"wood,"  meaniug  "To  the  paddles!").  Suddenly,  just  as  the  outlook 
was  at  its  blai^kest,  the  wind  blowing  in  gusts,  and  the  fragile  craft 
threatening  to  fall  in  pieces,  up  jumped  my  flghtinj;  cocks  again.  Halt 
measures  are  of  no  uSe  with  Snlus,  I  rose,  also,  though  I  had  great 
ditliculty  in  keeping  my  feet. 

"By  Allah,"  I  said,  "if  you  idiots  don't  ait  down,  I'll  give  you  to  the 
sharks  I " 

Had  either  attempted  to  pass  me  I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
fire.  An  amok  Suhi  is  a  terrible  being  ashore;  two  of  those  fiends  on 
a  small  boat  at  sea  would  have  been  too  awful  to  contemplate.  Every 
man  must  hitve  fought,  or  jumped  overboard,  for  the  ariiok  strikes  at 
friend  and  foe  indiscriminately.  The  eyes  of  both  showed  all  white; 
their  krises  quivered  with  the  passion  that  shook  their  sinewy  frames. 
Minico,  in  the  prow,  drew  his  weapon,  l''iring  a  shot  into  the  sea  to 
show  them  that  my  revolver  was  not  empty,  I  waited  patiently,  looking 
first  one  and  then  the  other  in  the  eye.  They  sat  down  at  last;  indeed, 
the  boat  rociked  so  violently  that  they  could  not  well  stand.  So  the 
danger  passed. 

Knowing  what  1  did  of  those  men  it  may  seem  foolhardiness  to  have 
risked  my  life  in  their  company,  and  perhaps  it  was.  But  I  knew  the 
worst  of  them,  which  was  not  the  ease  as  legards  the  others.  Soon 
after  landing  at  Marangas  Minico  took  me  a^ide. 

"Tuan,"  said  he,  "take  care  Sulu  mi'u  no  catch  yoa  alone.  Sulu 
him  no  like  to  be  threatened  and  not  strike.    They  call  him  woman." 

The  hint  was  enough.  I  discharged  the  Are  eaters  and  went  about 
warily. 

After  waiting  in  vain  six  weeks  for  the  steamer  from  Labuan,  I 
resolved  to  visit  the  Sulu  Islands^  or  Islas  de  Joh>,  as  the  Spaniards 
call  them.  With  this  intent  Miuico  and  I  embarked  on  the  ^olus, 
which  carried  the  Spanish  mails.  Calling  at  Sinmgup,  a  stockade  on  a 
hill,  about  as  interesting  and  healthy  as  Marangas,  we  next  proceeded 
to  Alfonso  XIII  equally  tlourishing  and  desirable  as  an  abiding  place. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  ^Jolug  lost  her  propeller  in  a  heavy  south- 
easter. For  three  days  we  drifted,  the  steamer  dragging  her  anchors. 
Every  hour  saw  us  nearer  to  the  rocks,  and  we  could  almost  count  the 
minute  that  would  elapse  before  we  should  be  ashore,  when  some- 
one caught  sight  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  and  joyfully  shouted, 
"Canoniero!" 

It  was  the  tiny  gunboat  usually  dispatched  round  the  coast  from 
Simagup  in  the  wake  of  the  mail,  possibly  to  prevent  piratical  attempts. 
She  took  us  in  tow,  and  after  a  stiff  pull  got  us  on  the  move,  hauling 
us  through  a  line  of  reef,  which  wo  had  escaped  by  a  miracle,  and 
eventually  to  the  Bay  of  Balabac,  where  we  remained  until  a  larger 
gun  vessel  came  and  took  on  board  the  passengers  for  Sulii.  Next 
day  we  anchored  ofi'  the  town  of  Sugh.  In  the  morning  I  went  ashore 
with  Minico, 

Traversing  a  long  narrow  bridge,  with  a  watchtower  on  the  left  hand 
and  a  pavilion  ou  the  right,  we  passed  through  a  conple  of  strong  gates 
into  the  town — a  pretty  little  place,  beautifully  kept.  Every  street 
was  lined  with  trees,  yet  scarcely  a  leaf  could  be  seen  on  the  roadway. 
At  the  end  of  the  main  road  leading  from  the  jetty  we  came  to  a  neat 
square,  where  twice  a  week  the  residents  gather  to  enjoy  the  music  of 
an  excellent  band.  Sulu  ladies,  mostly  in  wide  Chinese  trousers,  bright- 
colored  jacket  of  silk,  with  many  buttons,  and  gay  sarong  thrown  over 
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the  shoulder,  walked  ahoiit  freely.  Some,  wore  the  sarong  over  their 
headti.  All  were  clad  iu  giirmeiits  of  the  moat  brilliant  eoloring,  and 
many  of  them  were  haudsome,  but  they  lost  their  charm  on  closer 
acquaintance. 

Thanks  to  Minico,  I  found  a  lodging  in  the  honse  of  a  native.  It 
would  have  been  almost  useless  to  ask  the  assistance  of  a  Spaniard.  I 
never  met  one  who  could  speak  the  Sula  language  or  any  of  the  dia- 
lects. It  is  not  considered  worth  while  to  learn  them.  In  consequence, 
the  supposed  rulers  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  natives,  their  customs, 
and  wishes.  Everywhere  1  found  that  the  people  detested  the  "Uaa- 
tillas,"  some  of  whose  lawa  and  regulations  press  most  hardly  upon 
them.  For  instance,  if  a  Tagal  from  North  Luzon,  or  a  Bisaya  from  the 
south,  can  not  produce  his  receipt  for  taxes  at  a  moment's  noliee  he  is 
liable  to  imprisonment.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go  home  for  it,  but  must 
carry  it  on  his  person.  A  Tagal  told  me  that  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  sent  to  the  war  iu  Mindanao  through  leaving  his  tax  receipt  at 
home.  The  police,  h6  said,  steal  about  at  night  and  arrest  natives 
indiscriminately  in  the  hope  of  flnding  some  without  that  safeguard. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Sulus.  So  far  the  Spaniards  have 
failed  to  compel  them  to  pay  taxes. 

ITone  of  the  larger  islands  are  really  under  the  domination  of  the 
Spaniards,  whose  rule  extends  little  farther  than  the  range  of  their  can- 
non. I  heard  of  large  reinforcements  being  sent  from  Spain,  but  at 
that  time  there  were  very  few  European  soldiers  in  the  Phili]>piTie8. 
No  others  can  be  relied  upon.  The  native  soldiery  are  mostly  Luzon 
men.  Not  one  in  a  score  knows  the  names  of  his  officers,  or  cares  to 
know.  Indeed,  I  once  asked  a  Sjianish  soldier  the  name  of  his  captain. 
"Quien  sabet"  was  the  answer  ("  Who  knows T'). 

The  town  of  8ugh  is  protected  by  a  loopholed  wall,  which  incloses 
three  small  forts.  Outside  there  are  two  large  ones.  The  gates,  of 
which  there  are  three  on  the  land  side,  aie  opened  at  6  a.  m.  and  closed 
at  a  p.  m.  All  natives  entering  must  give  up  their  arms  to  the  guard 
at  the  gate.  The  seaward  gate  is  closed  at  10  p.  m.,  after  which  hour 
no  native  must  leave  his  house. 

One  day  I  ventured  inland  for  a  couple  of  miles.  None  of  the 
natives,  of  whom  I  met  not  a  few,  took  the  slightest  notice  of  me, 
Just  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  I  passed  a  watchtower, 
where  fighting,  more  or  less  serious,  was  always  going  on.  Every 
night  the  Sulus  crept  up,  took  pot-shots  at  the  sentries,  and  then 
bolted  into  the  bush.  So  at  least  I  was  told.  Such  was  Spanish  rule 
iu  the  chief  town  of  the  Sulu  Islands. 

The  steam  launch  arriving  from  Sandakan,  the  principal  port  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  Borneo,  I  took  a  passage,  and,  sending  my 
collection  on  board,  bade  the  faithful  Minico  good-bye,  ami  left  Sugh 
in  the  launch's  boat.  I  do  not  remember  the  launch's  name,  but  the 
Spaniards  called  her  the  OnlHnero,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
fowls  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  her  cargo. 

The  navigator  of  the  QalUnero  was  a  Chinaman,  I  asked  Lira  how 
long  he  had  tilled  his  post.  He  said  that  was  his  first  trip.  The 
owner,  in  whose  office  at  Sandakan  he  had  been  a  clerk,  had  put  him 
in  charge.  I  am  a  pretty  well  seasoned  traveler,  but  this  was  too 
much.  My  equanimity  deserted  me,  for  the  launch  was  a  wheezy  old 
tub  which  might  settle  down  of  her  own  accord  at  any  moment. 
However,  we — that  is,  the  crew,  about  fifty  Sulus,  myself,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  fowls — readied  Sandakan  safely  the  next  day.  At 
New  Ceylon  I  caught  the  8te*mer  for  Singapore. 
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T!ie  existing  hostilities  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  nt 
AmiTina  have  suddenly  brouglit  into  singular  prominence  tlie  colony 
geographically  kuowu  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  1  say  "geograph- 
ically" advisedly,  for,  owing  chieSy  to  its  jealously  exclusive  adminis- 
tration under  Spanish  dominion,  it  has  become  neither  a  resort  for 
globe  trotters  nor  a  place  of  call  en  route  elsewhere  for  steamers  of 
regular  lines.  The  bulk  of  the  export  and  iuiport  trade  ia  in  tlie  hands 
of  half  a  dozen  British  firms  and  a  tew  other  foreign  houses,  and  not 
many  years  ago  if  one  talked  to  a  man  of  avenige  general  information 
about  the  Philippine  Islands  his  knowledge  of  them  went  very  little 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  archipelago  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
China  and  that  its  capital,  Manila,  was  a  place  whence  cigars  were 
imported.  Literature,  too,  respecting  the  islands  hsis  been  very  scant. 
The  last  comprehensive  work  descriptive  of  the  colony  was  published  in 
1801,  and  prior  to  that  no  book  pretending  to  give  even  a  partial  account 
of  the  colony  was  written  since  1859.  The  most  northerly  islan<i  is 
(excepting  a  few  islets  of  no  importance)  Lux.on,  situated  abont  2W 
miles  due  south  of  Formosa  Ishind.  Manila,  the  capital  (on  Luzon 
Island),  is  some  630  miles  from  Hongkong,  or,  say,  sixty  hours  steam  in 
the  vessels  which  regularly  i)ly  between  these  ports.  The  run  from 
Siugiipore  to  Manila  in  the  regular  (Spanish)  mail  is  about  five  days 
and  a  lialf.  In  normal  times  there  is  the  monthly  Spanish  mail  from 
Europe  (theOoinpaiiiaTransatlantica),  calling  at  Singapore  both  ways; 
an  intermediate  steamer  also  runs  between  Manila  and  Singajiore,  and 
one  may  also  count  on  a  Hongkong  steamer  aboot  every  five  days. 

The  archipelago  consists  of  an  undefined  number  of  islands  and 
islets,  usually  estimated  at  about  flOO,  extending  over  approximately 
12°  of  latitude,  including  the  protectorate  (in  the  extreme  south)  of 
the  sultanate  of  Sulu.  The  iislauds  of  commercial  importance,  whence 
the  supplies  of  produce  are  collected  for  reshipment  from  the  poits 
ojien  t«  foreign  trade,  number  about  twenty-five,  the  chief  of  which 
arcLnzon,  Panay,  Negros,  S&mar,  Le.vte,  Cebfi,  and  Mindanao.  Besides 
Manila  there  are  three  other  ports  open  to  foreign  trade,  all  under  very 
vexatious  and  restrictive  regulations,  namely,  Uoilo,  in  the  Island  of 
Panay;  Cebli,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  Zamboanga,  in 
Miudauiio. 

This  last  port,  however,  is  rarely  visited  by  a  foreign  ship  on  account 
of  the  prohibitive  dues.  There  are  no  foreign  caiiitiilista  present  or 
represented  there,  and  the  Spaniards  being  in  virtual  possession  of 
only  the  coast  of  this  second  largest  island  of  the  group,  while  the 
hinterland  is  held  by  unsubdued  natives,  tliei'e  is  almost  no  traffic  with 
Zamboanga.  The  archipelago  may  be  regarded  as  ethnologically 
divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  Luzon  and  the  northern  islands  con- 
stituting broadly  the  Tagfilog  sphere,  the  southern  islands  the  Visaya 
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Sphere,  and  the  t'streme  Rontliern  islands,  or  Rnlii  Sultanate,  the  senii- 
indepttudeut  Mussulman  division.  Between  tljese  three  groups  there 
exists  great  racial  antipathy,  liy  far  the  most  civilized  and  amenable 
are  the  Tag^loge,  whose  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  emanated  from 
the  Malay  Peuiuaala  centuries  ago.  They  are  hospitable  to  a  degree 
which  can  hardly  be  realized  by  anyone  who  has  never  left  Europe. 
The  Viaayas  are  hospitable  only  for  mercenary  motives,  callous, 
uncouth,  and  of  brutal  instincts,  excepting  only  the  Oebuanoa,  who 
are  Hie  most  docile  of  all,  and  who,  in  hospitality,  somewhat  approach 
the  Tagdlog.  Excepting  Oebii  people,  the  Visayas  are  supjiosed  to  be 
an  oiil'shoot  of  the  northern  emigrants  to  a  great  extent  amalgamated 
with  the  Mussulman  occupants  of  the  extreme  south. 

The  lowlands  of  Negros  (the  largest  sugar- producing  island)  are  well 
known  to  have  been  peopled  by  generations  of  criminals  who  fled 
&om  civilized  jurisdiction  in  Luzon  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Indeed, 
up  to  forty  years  ago  the  Negros  people  were  a  lawless  crowd.  In  tlie 
old  capital  town  of  Jiuiamaylau  they  defied  European  authority  and 
murdered  the  governor.  The  sultanate  of  Sulu  is,  nominally,  only  the 
Island  of  Sulu  (called  by  the  Spaniards  T0I6),  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tribes.of  Mindanao  and  Basilan  islands  and  the  Tagbannas  tribes 
of  Balabac  and  I'aragua  islands,  if  they  acknowledge  any  authority  at 
all  above  their  local  chiefs,  give  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  They  abso- 
lutely reject  Christianity,  and  are  known  in  the  inlands  as  Moros.  The 
theory  is  that  this  sultanate,  as  well  as  that  of  Brunei  (Borneo),  was 
founded  by  Mussulman  emissaries  about  eight  centuries  ago.  In  the 
island  of  Sulu  (T0I6)  the  Spaniards,  after  centuries  of  strife,  hold  only 
the  free  port  of  T0I6,  the  scene  of  many  massacres  of  Spaniards,  while 
the  capital  of  the  Saltan  is  at  Maybuu,  on  the  south  coast.  Running 
due  west  from  Sulu  there  is  a  chain  of  islets  extending  toward  the 
coast  of  the  British  Noi-th  Borneo  (Company's  iMissessions. 

The  history  of  the  Philippines  is  extremely  interesting;  but,  like 
that  of  most  Spiinish  settlement^,  its  pages  record  far  more  deeds  of 
strife,  treachery,  and  oppression  than  ot  gloiy  to  the  rulers  or  hapiii- 
nese  to  the  ruled.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  take  more  than  a  rai)id 
glance  at  the  most  striking  incidents.  At  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Pope  had  been  complacent  enough  to  dispose  of  the  known 
and  unknown  universe.  Taking  Cape  Verde  as  the  starting  point,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  given  to  Spain  and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
to  Portugal;  that  is  to  say,  all  newly  discovered  lands  within  the  limits 
defined  henceforth  came  under  the  respective  influences  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  the  Papal  blessing,  and  on  the  condition  tliat  the  fore- 
most consideration  in  the  colonizing  schemes  should  ever  be  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  Every  act  of  the  pioneers  primarily,  and  of  the  estab- 
lished colonial  governments  which  followed,  was  absolutely  subjected 
to  the  predominant  interests  of  the  church. 

The  Crown  of  Spain  itself  was  nominally  in  the  gift  of  the  Pope- 
Hence,  while  no  expedition  could  sail  without  the  royal  warrant,  the 
benediction  of  His  Holiness  was  that  which  most  chnrmed  the  warrior, 
who,  zealous  as  he  might  be  in  the  service  of  his  King,  felt  that  he 
carried  with  him  a  still  more  sacred  mission  from  heaven.  No  doubt 
every  Castilian  soldier  was  guided  by  those  same  feelings  which  finally 
inspired  Ignacio  de  Loyola  to  hang  up  his  sword  in  the  little  Basque 
church  and  seek  that  "end  which  justifies  the  means."  The  spirit  of 
the  time.s,  too,  was  that  of  chivalry,  a  thirst  for  adventure,  a  love  of 
conquest  and  domineering  sway,  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  of  the  age.     But  a  more  material  incentive  fired 
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the  eiith.isiasm  of  the  lower  social  orders.  The  soiil-stirrin};  tales 
brought  back  from  the  newly  (iiscovereiJ  worUl  beyoml  the  great  Atlao- 
tic,  the  siglit  of  the  treasures  wrested  from  the  possession  of  the  JDficlel 
Aztecs  aiui  Incas,  bote  au  iiitlaeuue  aa  potent  on  the  luiJids  of  the 
masses  as  the  higliest  ideals  of  religions  chivalry  which  iutlamed  the 
ambitioB  of  the  leaders. 

The  treaty  of  Tordesillaa,  which  embodied  the  will  of  the  Pope  above 
referred  to,  liad  for  its  real  motive  the  laudable  aTid  peacefal  object  of 
terminating  the  rivalry  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  only  partially 
succeeded,  however,  for,  while  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  agreed 
to  navigate  only  in  their  re.H])ective  spheres,  even  the  Pope  himself 
was  unable  to  determine  the  line  of  longitude  dividing  these  spheres  of 
intiuenoe  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  And  this  is  where  the  point 
of  dispute  arose  which  indirectly  brought  about  the  discovery  of  tliat 
group  of  islands  since  known  as  the  Philippines,  li^ach  nation  claimed 
that  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  fell  within  its  half. 

Then  there  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  Portuguese  court  a  certain 
cavaiier,  named  Hernando  de  Maghallanes  (Ferdinand  Magellan),  who, 
having  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  ting  to  his  scheme  for  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  oft'ered  his  services  in  the  Spanish  capital.  Here, 
after  many  tedious  delays,  he  was  permitted  to  approach  the  Spanish 
King,  Charles  I,  who,  in  the  end,  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  discovery 
of  a  western  route  to  the  Moluccas.  A  fleet  was  Ittted  out,  and  sailed 
under  the  "command  of  Maghailanes.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  he 
discovered  the  channel  now  known  to  the  world  as  the  Straits  of 
Maj^ellan.  The  Pacific  Ocean  was  crossed,  the  Ladrone  Islands  were 
visited  en  route,  and  eventually  Maghailanes  found  his  wiiy  to  an 
island  which  now  forms  one  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  namely, 
Cebu. 

After  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  native  king,  he  declared  the 
King  of  Spain  to  be  the  suzerain  lord.  Then  he  went  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  his  master's  new  liege  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  fatally 
wounded  by  an  arrow.  Half  a  century  had  passed  away  when,  in  1570, 
a  new  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Mexico  to  annex  the  island  dis- 
covered by  Maghailanes  and  the  group  known  to  be  adjacent  from 
information  received  from  the  crews  of  Maghailanes'  fleet.  The  leader- 
ship was  confided  to  Miguel  de  Lega^ipi,  who  proceeded  to  Cebu  Island, 
and  after  protracted  efforts  and  arrangements  with  the  chieltain 
declared  the  island  to  be  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Castile. 
Here  he  founded  a  colony  and  initiated  the  disastrous  policy  of  favor- 
ing the  intermarriage  of  Spaniards  with  natives,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  it  was  the  true  means  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  with 
the  conquered  race.  Then,  having  heard  that  there  was  a  kingdom  of 
Maynila  within  a  lew  days'  sail,  he  went  in  search  of  it  and  found  him- 
self in  Borneo,  in  the  Suftanate  of  Brunei.  There  he  was  informed  that 
traders  came  down  with  all  sorts  of  fine  goods,  including  silks  and 
other  fabrics,  so,  with  more  or  less  crude  sailing  directions,  he  brought 
his  ships  np  to  Maynila. 

The  king  of  that  place  peacefully  accepted  the  treaty  offered,  includ- 
ing the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  1571  Legaspi  proclaimed 
Manila  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Philippines  in  lieu  of  Cebn,  which  place, 
however,  remained  thenceforth  an  episcopal  city.  It  was  found  that 
the  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  down 
to  Manila,  with  the  northwest  monsoon,  in  their  juuks  laden  with  Canton 
goods,  and  the  natives  went  out  in  canoes  to  barter  alongside.  The 
Chinese  would   not  trust  themselves  on   laud.     With  the  sonthwest 
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motisooTi  tJiey  returned  to  Oltiiia.  Legaspi  encouraged  this  trade,  and 
little  by  little,  under  ii  more  settled  goveniineiit.  the  Chinese  ventured 
ashore.  They  became  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  specially  located, 
and  an  e^tabllKhinent,  the  Alcayceria,  was  erected  for  them  outside  the 
city.  It  resembled  a  big  circus,  with  pigeon-holes  all  around  for  their 
dwellings.  Later  on  they  were  admitted  inside  the  dty,  and  the  ])ar- 
ticular  place  allotted  to  them  was  called  the  Parian.  The  city  gate  there 
is  still  known  as  the  Puerta  del  Parian.  Several  times  the  Chinese 
have  nnsuocessfnlly  risen  against  the  Spaniards. 

The  present  population  of  Manila,  which  is  about  350,IK)0,  includes 
some  60,000  Oliinese  and  10,000  Chinese  half-castes.  These  hold  quite 
four  fifths  of  the  retail  trade.  In  the  provinces  there  are  about  40,000 
Chinese  ami  Chiiiefie  half  castes. 

There  are  three  chief  channels  of  speech  in  the  islaiids  which  may 
be  termed  languages,  namely,  Tagalog,  Visaya,  and  Moro,  of  which 
the  total  iiumlier  of  dialects  is  reckoned  at  twenty-two.  The  official 
language  everywhere  is  Spanish.  Besides  the  groups  of  natives  already 
alluded  to  as  being  more  or  less  under  Spanish  dominion,  there  are 
several  independent  mountain  tribes  known  as  Negritos,  Igorrotes, 
Tinguianes,  Tagbanuas,  etc.,  who  never  have  been  subdneil.  I  remem- 
ber meeting  the  expedition  sent  north  from  Manila  in  18S1  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  It  was  a  total  failure;  but  the  general  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Coude  de  la  Union  and  a  Te  Deum  was 
chanted  in  the  capital  in  thanksgiving  for  imaginary  victories. 

The  theory  which  soothed  the  consciences  of  the  first  military  leaders 
was  that  either  the  soul  must  be  prepared  for  salvation  in  the  living 
man  or  the  body  must  be  annihilated.  For  generation  after  generation 
raids  were  repeatedly  made  on  the  natives  for  the  crime  of  passive 
resistance  to  what  they  could  not  comprehend.  With  the  cry  of  "  Viva 
Caatila!"  bands  of  Spanish  soldiers  opened  the  way  with  blood  for  the 
monk  to  enter  into  the  breach  and  palliate  the  wound  with  silvery 
phrases  to  the  terror-stricken  converts.  The  cry  of  Castila  came  to 
re]ireseTit  everything  that  was  terrible  beyond  all  hope  of  mercy,  and 
was,  and  is  to  this  day,  used  in  that  same  sense.  Castila  in  the  north 
and  Oachila  in  the  south  mean  the  same,  and  often  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts I  have  heard  the  cry  of  fright,  "Castila!"  as  a  child  noticed  me 
approaching.  Mothers,  too,  in  my  presence,  have  often  made  their 
children  cease  crying  by  pointing  toward  me  and  pronouncing  in  sub- 
dned  tone  the  dread  word,  "Castila!" 

Aft«r  years  of  study  of  the  native  character,  1  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Philippine  islander  is  very  matterof  fact.  He  is  not 
unwilling,  but  unable,  to  conscientiously  accei»t  an  abstrattt  theory. 
Christianity,  with  its  mysteries,  has  therefore  no  eflect  on  his  char- 
acter, but  he  becomes  accustomed  to  do  that  which  his  forefathers 
were  coerced  to  do,  namely,  to  accept  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
without  being  imbued  by  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The  mere 
discipline — the  fact  that,  nolens  volens,  they  must  at  a  given  hour  on 
a  given  day  appear  dressed  in  their  best  and  attend  the  church  and 
(in  the  case  of  headmen)  go  to  the  monk's  residence  to  "  kiss  hands  " — 
has  certainly  had  the  effect  of  taming  the  masses  into  orderly  beings, 
Tet  restraint  of  any  kind  is  repugnant  to  him.  He  likes  to  be  as  free 
as  a  bird,  but  he  is  of  a  pliant  nature,  and  easily  managed  with  just 
treatment.  He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  injustice.  If  he  knows,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  has  done  wrong,  he  will  submit  to  a  thrashing  with- 
out any  thought  of  taking  revenge.  If  lie  were  punished  out  of  mere 
caprice,  or  with  paljiable  injustice,  he  would  always  have  a  lurking 
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desire  to  give  a  quid  pro  qno.  He  has  an  innate  contempt  for  eowards, 
hfiuce  his  disdain  for  Cliinese,  but  will  follow  a  brave  leader  anywbcre, 
and  will  never  be  the  first  to  yield  to  liuiijjer,  fatigae,  or  possible 
chances  of  death.  He  takes  every  tronble  with  profound  resigiuition; 
he  promises  everything  and  performs  little;  his  word  is  not  worth  a 
straw,  and  he  does  not  feel  that  lying  is  a  sin.  He  is  inconstant  iu  the 
extreme,  and  loyal  so  long  as  it  suits  btui,  but  as  a  subject  he  can  be 
easily  molded  into  any  fashion  which  a  just,  honest,  and  merciful 
government  would  wish. 

From  the  foundation  of  Manila  in  1571  up  to  the  year  1819  the  colony 
of  the  Philip|iine  Islands  was  a  dependency  of  Mesico.  During  that 
long  period  there  was  absolutely  no  direct  intercourse  between  the 
mother  country  and  lier  lav  East^Tii  colony.  Everybody  and  everything 
destined  for  the  Fliilippines  passed  tlirougU  MeNicoautil  that  American 
colony  threw  oW  the  Spanish  yoke.  Thenceforth,  for  fifty-one  years, 
communication  with  Spain  was  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  com- 
mercial history  ol  the  I'hilippines  would  be  too  long  to  relate  here  in 
extenso;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  series  of  struggles  between  the 
colonists,  who  sought  liberty  to  trade  fre^dy  with  Mexico  and  China, 
and  the  Spanish  King  and  bis  councilors  and  the  trading  community 
iu  Spain,  who  persistently  determined  to  curtail  that  freedom  as  much 
as  possible.  The  policy  of  the  Siianish  merchsmt  class  was  to  hold 
Mexico  as  their  exclusive  market  Theyojiposed  Philippine  traffic  with 
China  because  this  necessitated  silver  dollars,  which  they  knew  must 
come  from  Mexico  surreptitiously,  if  the  islanders  were  not  openly 
permitted  to  give  goods  in  exchange. 

The  famous  galleons,  which  were  so  frequently  intercepted  and  seized 
by  British  privateers  from  the  days  ol'  oiir  Queen  Elizabeth  onward, 
formed  the  only' connection  between  Mexico  (Acapulco)  and  Manila. 
The  regulations  for  shipping  were,  however,  so  restrictive  that  only 
the  favorites  of  the  authorities  ever  secured  a  chance.  The  arrival  of 
the  galleon  in  Manila  Bay  was  the  event  of  the  season  or  the  year. 
For  the  Europeans  it  was  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  lite,  with  addi- 
tional possible  dangers.  The  ferocious  (at  times  bloody)  contentions 
between  church  ai^d  state  authorities  were  enough  to  obliterate  all  the 
moral  prestige  which  the  Spaniards  ever  had  or  might  have  had 
among  the  natives.  The  galleon  usually  brought,  together  with  the 
Mexican  dollars,  Iresh  restrictive  royal  decrees  and  a  motley  crowd  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  friars  who  had  to  relate  bow  they  had 
saved  the  ship  from  total  wreck  by  an  appi-al  to  the  Virgin;  a  mob  of 
notaries  who  had  bonglit  their  offices  in  public  .mction  in  the  City  of 
Mexico;  some  dignitary  who  was  destined  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord; 
perhaps  a  crowd  of  low  type  fortune  seekers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
mysterious  individual  of  gloomy  aspect  whose  mission  none  understood, 
but  who  would  turn  out  to  be  the  official  "snake  in  the  grass" — a  spy 
from  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition — a  social  scourge. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  Manila  the 
provincial  goveniment  was  handed  over  to  tlie  mercy  of  low-class 
Spanish  adventurers.  A  conunnn  soldier  would  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  an  encomietida,  i.  e.,  a  tract  of  land  over  which,  together 
with  the  natives  settled  thereon,  he  had  almost  absolute  control.  The 
lives  of  the  natives  became  a  perfect  misery.  Successive  reforms 
brought  first  a  functionary  who  was  at  the  same  time  governor,  judge, 
and  licensed  trader. 

The  abuses  were  so  glaring  that,  after  long  entreaty,  he  was  super- 
seded by  a  Judge-governor,  and  I  remember  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
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these  offices  wore  divided.  Now  each  branch  of  government  has  its 
separate  delegiite  in  eacli  proviiiee,  and  there  are  also  two  provincial 
supreme  courts.  There  is  also  a  fortuightly  subsidized  steamer  service 
from  Manila  to  each  provincial  government.  All  appointments  are 
made  direct  from  Spain,  and  with  every  new  ministry  in  Madrid  cornea 
a  flo(ili  of  new  favorites  U>  the  islands.  The  Governor-CJeneral  is  usually 
a  lientenant-general  in  Spain,  with  the  local  rank  of  captain -general, 
bat  recently  captain  generals  (in  Spain)  have  been  sent  out. 

I  have  80  far  only  alluded  to  the  civil  and  military  government, 
which  is  virtually  nothing  more  than  the  executive  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  real  rulers  of  the  islands  are  the  four  cor|)oratinns  of 
friars — namely,  the  Anstin,  Dominicau,  Franciscan,  and  Ifecoleto 
orders.  Their  intiuence  has  been  predominent  since  the  foundation 
of  the  colony.  In  timt's  gone  by  there  have  been  most  fierce  contests 
between  the  governors  and  the  monastic  orders,  in  which  the  former 
have  almost  invariably  been  the  losers.  One  governor  general,  Husta- 
mente,  was  murdered  in  his  palace  at  the  iiistigation  of  the  holy  friars, 
who  followed  up  his  dead  body  and  hooted  as  it  was  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Manila.  They  caused  Governor-General  Solano 
to  be  poisoned.  Only  last  year  a  certain  father  Piernavieja,  who  had 
committed  two  murders  in  the  provinces  and  was  still  permitted  to  say 
mass,  was  put  to  death  by  the  rebels.  Any  governor-gen<?ral  who  dis- 
pleases the  monks  is  recalled.  In  recent  times, General Disimjols  had 
to  leave  in  1892,  after  eight  months  of  office,  because  he  ceased  to  be  a 
persona  grata  to  the  priests.  A  native,  Dr.  Kizal,  had  written  and 
published  some  facts  about  the  monastic  orders,  and  Uespujols  refused 
to  have  this  man  put  to  death  for  it. 

Then,  again,  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  in  a  convent  of  the 
Austrian  friars,  and  there  found  a  printing  press  and  seditious  leaflets 
being  printed  for  the  priests,  who  intended,  by  distributing  them,  to 
attribute  to  the  natives  an  attempted  revolt.  General  Ulanco  (now  in 
Havana}  was  recalled  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars,  because  he  proved 
to  be  too  humane  for  them  when  the  rebellion  biolte  out.  Finally  they 
succeeded  in  having  appointed  a  Governor- Geneial  after  their  own 
hearts,  Gamilo  Polavieja,  through  whom  they  had  the  Dr.  liizal  above 
mentioned  executed  in  Manila  in  January  of  last  year.  His  widow 
was  a  Hongkong  American  girl. 

In  1872  there  was  some  discontent  among  the  secular  native  clergy, 
because  the  monks  persisted  in  holding  tUo  incumbencios,  notwith- 
standing their  own  rnles  of  community  and  the  council  of  Trent  decree 
which  prohibited  it.  The  friars,  therefore,  determined  to  nip  this  native 
ambition  in  the  bud.  They  instigated  a  little  revolt  of  the  troops  at 
Cavite  and  attributed  the  plot  to  tlie  Tiative  clergy.  Four  native  priests 
fell  victims  to  the  intrigue  and  were  publicly  executed.  Then,  following 
up  the  scheme,  Tiative  priests  were  declared  incompetent  to  hold  incum- 
bencies. At  the  same  time  several  of  the  best  families  of  Manila  were 
banished  and  despoiled  of  their  property.  1  am  personally  acquainted 
with  two  of  these  victims;  one  resides  in  Hongkong,  and  the  other  has 
for  years  past  had  his  oflRce  near  Leadenhall  street,  Ix>udon. 

Manila  is  an  archbishopric  and  there  are  sir  provincial  bishoprics. 
The  total  number  of  parishes  will  be  about  (il'O,  of  which  the  friars  hold 
about  95  per  cent.  As  parish  priest  the  Spanish  friar  is  beyond  all  con- 
trol of  the  civil  government.  He  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued.  He  is 
quite  indei>eudent  of  all  State  authority.  He  may  prove  to  be  the 
vilest  criminal  with  all  impunity.     His   superiors   would  preteud  to 
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pnnishhim.bnt  they  would  never  expel  bim;  they  are  themselves  sheep 
who  protect  their  own  Iambs. 

He  acts,  however,  as  voluntary  (and  very  wiiliug}  government  agent. 
He  meddles  in  every  public  afi'air  of  the  towuship  by  reuogiiized  right. 
If  lie  can  not  have  things  all  his  own  way  and  influence  every  public 
act,  from  the  election  of  native  headman  downward,  he  singles  ont  tor 
revenge  all  those  who  have  outvoted  him.  And  this  is  generally  what 
happens,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  half  the  parishes.  If  a  young  man, 
who  has  been  educated  in  Manila  or  Hongkong,  leturns  to  his  native 
town  with  somewhat  a<lvanced  ideas,  or  merely  salutes  the  priest  as  a 
gentleman  instead  of  kissing  his  hand  as  his  spiritual  father,  he,  too, 
is  marked  for  social  rtiin  one  day.  The  father  of  a  family  of  attractive 
daughters  has  also  to  be  careful  lest  the  charms  of  his  olispring  bring 
about  his  own  fall.  In  short,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  native  who 
possesses  anything  worth  having  has  either  t«  yield  to  the  avarice, 
lust,  or  insolence  of  the  Spatiish  priest,  or  to  risk  losing  his  liberty  and 
position  in  life.  The  parish  priest  has  simply  to  address  what  is  called 
an  "oflcio"  (official  advice)  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  who  remits 
it  to  the  Governor-Oeneral,  stating  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  margin  are  persons  of  doubtful  mor- 
ality, or  (inspirators,  or  disloyal,  or  whatever  he  may  choose  to  dub 
them,  and  recommend  their  removal  from  his  psirish.  In  due  course  a 
couple  of  civil  guards  will  suddenly  appear  at  the  door  of  each  named 
individual.  Without  warrant  or  explanation  of  any  kiiid  further  than 
"by  order  of  the  governor,"  he  is  marched  off  to  the  capital  town  and 
cast  into  prison.  Later  on  he  is  sent  up  to  Manila,  and  without  trial  or 
even  defined  sentence,  he  is  banished  to  a  far-distant  island. 

In  1896  I  met  three  old  friends  of  mine  on  board  a  steamer,  who  were 
being  transported  in  precisely  similar  circumstances.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  own  eyes.  They  were  well-to  do  planters,  and  the  last  time 
I  saw  them,  prior  to  this  occasion,  I  was  the  guest  of  one  of  them  in 
their  town  of  Taal  (Batangas  Province).  His  well  served  table,  his 
carriage  and  horses,  had  been  at  my  disposal.  Now,  alas!  I  found 
these  men  treated  aa  criminals,  with  iron  anklets  slipped  on  one  iron  bar 
and  padlocked.  They  were  on  the  upper  deck,  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun, 
and  heavy  dews  day  and  night.  All  I  could  do  for  them  was  to  secretly 
supply  them  with  food  and  clothing.  In  the  law  courts  notiiing  can  be 
obtnined  without  "  greasing  the  palm,"  and  then  it  only  brings  a  sen- 
tetioe  with  a  loophole  for  reopening  the  case  when  the  judge  likes.  The 
same  system  of  "  squeeze"  obtains  in  all  the  government  departments, 
from  the  half-dollar  slipped  into  the  hand  of  the  native  scrivener  to  the 
thousand  dollars  or  more  quietly  laid  on  the  table  of  the  diguifled  holder 
of  the  scales  of  justice. 

From  the  preceding  faints  it  may  almost  be  surmised  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  The  movement  had  for  its  objects  (1)  the 
expulsion  of  the  monastic  orders;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  Governor- 
General's  arbitrary  power  to  banish  without  accusation,  trial,  or 
sentence;  (3)  restoration  to  the  natives  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
religious  orders;  (4)  a  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  pi>wers  of  the  civil 
guard;  (5)noarrestwithout  judge's  warrant;  (6)  abolition  of  the  fifteen 
days  per  annum  compulsory  labor.  The  government  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  this  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  August,  1896.  The  first 
official  acts  were  very  impolitic.  Three  hundred  representative  natives 
were  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  this  probably  spread  the  movement. 
A  week  after  this  the  tirst  battle  was  fought  (at  San  Juan  del  Monte), 
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and  I  rode  over  the  scene  of  slaughter  a  few  lioiirs  after,  before  the 
slain  were  removed.  A  few  days  later  1  wituesaed  tlie  execntion  of 
the  first  four  who  were  doomed  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty.  Two 
months  afterwards  I  saw  13  Chinese  half-castes  shot  at  Oavite. 

Forwantof  troopsGenerai  Blanco  acted  on  the  defensive  till  reenforce- 
ments  came  from  Spain,  bat  meanwhile  the  altercations  with  the  arch- 
bishop, who  pressed  for  the  moat  bloodthirsty  measures,  caused  Blanco 
to  be  recalled.  General  Blanco  was  succeeded  in  December,  lS9(i, 
by  General  Polavieja,  and  he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  General  Primo 
de  Rivera,  whose  place  is  now  occupied  by  General  AugaBti,tn  chronic 
feud  with  the  archbishop. 

The  warfare  in  the  northern  provinces  lasted  from  September  J ,  iS'.)6, 
till  December,  1897,  when  the  Spaniards  sued  for  peace  and  commis- 
sioned a  well-known  native  of  Manila,  named  Paterno,  to  nefjotiate  it, 
The  terms  were  drawn  op  in  the  treaty  of  BiaenaBato,  and  signed 
on  December  14  last  between  General  Primo  de  Eivera  and  General 
Aguiualdo.  As  Aguinaldo  had  obtained  all  that  he  hud  fought  for,  he 
and  his  chiefs  retired  to  Hongkong,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Primo 
de  Uivera,  to  await  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Gen.  Eniilio  Aguinaldo  is  a  smart,  intelligent  man,  of  a  serious 
mien,  small  in  stature,  and  apparently  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  has  served  as  the  ]>etty  governor  of  his  native  town  in  Cavite 
province  and  speaks  Spanish  very  well  for  a  native.  He  is  by  no 
means  an  adventurer  witli  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  but  a  landed 
proprietor.  He  is  a  would  be  reformer  of  his  country,  but,  convinced 
that  all  appeal  to  Spain  is  iutile,  he  has  at  last  resorted  to  force.  Gen. 
Primo  de  Bivera  is  now  safely  back  in  Madrid,  and  the  Philippine 
Islander  and  the  treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato  are  laughed  at.  This  is  a 
repetition  of  Cuban  policy. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  Aguinaldo  holds  himself  justitied  in 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  battles,  not  again  to  fight  for  leforms  to 
be  effected  by  those  who  have  no  honor,  but  to  cooperate  in  forcing 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  islands.  In  April  last  General  Aguin- 
aldo concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  Admiral  Dewey,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Government.  Since  then  we  know 
that  Aguinaldo  liaa  arrived  in  Cavite  and  been  well  received  by  bis  old 
followers. 

The  climate  of  Lnzon  Island  is  excellent,  and  the  Spanish  undisci- 
plined troops  of  tender  age  and  frail  physique  will  have  little  chance 
against  the  swarthy  Americans  and  Aguinaldo's  party.  It  Is  provi- 
sionally agreed  that  Aguinaldo  shall  set  up  a  local  republic.  General 
Aguinaldo's  plan,  I  am  informed,  is  to  establish  at  Manila  a  congress 
to  which  deputies  from  all  the  principal  islands  will  be  invited.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that,  unless  under  European  or  American 
control,  the  scheme  will  end  in  complete  failure.  At  tirst,  no  doubt, 
the  islanders  will  welcome  and  cooperate  in  any  arrangement  which 
will  rid  them  of  monastic  oppression.  The  Philippine  Islands,  how- 
ever, would  not  remain  one  year  a  peaceful  unit«(l  iirchipelago  under 
an  independent  native  government.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
There  is  such  racial  antipathy  that  the  Visayas  would  not,  in  this 
generation,  submit  to  what  they  would  always  consider  a  Tagalog 
republic,  and  the  Tagalogs,  having  procured  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  naturally  resent  a  preponderance  of  Visaya  influ- 
ence. Families  there  are  very  closely  united,  but  as  a  people  they 
have  little  idea  of  union.  The  rivalry  for  prestige  at  the  present 
day  between  one  village  and  another  on  the  same  coast  is  suSicienl 
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to  prove  tlie  tendency  to  disintegrate.  The  native  likes  to  localize, 
to  bring  everytliiug  he  requires  or  aspires  to  within  bis  own  amall 
circle.  If  hia  a.mbitioii  were  to  be  a  leader  of  men  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  king  in  his  own  town.  Native  ideas  are  not  expansive 
and  far-rea«liing.  Then  the  question  arises,  Who  would  be  the  electors  t 
The  masses  are  decidedly  too  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  voting  intelli- 
gently. The  votes  would  he  entirely  controlled  by  cliques  ol'  land- 
owners. 

If  the  native  republic  did  succeed,  it  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  prot<'ct  itself  against  foreign  aggression.  The  islands  are  a  splendid 
group,  well  worth  picking  a  quarrel  and  Hi)eTidiug  a  few  niilliona  sterling 
to  annex  them.  I  entertain  the  Arm  conviction  that  an  unprotected 
unite<^l  republic  would  last  ouly  until  the  novelty  of  the  situation  had 
worn  off.  Then,  I  tliink,  every  principal  island  would,  in  turn,  declare 
its  independence.  Finally,  there  would  be  complete  chaos,  and  before 
that  took  root  America,  or  some  European  nation,  would  probably 
have  interfered;  therefore  It  is  better  to  start  with  protection.  I 
can  not  doubt  that  General  Aguinaldo  is  quite  alive  to  these  facts; 
nevertheless,  I  adndre  his  astuteness  in  entering  on  any  plan  which,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  will  expel  the  Iriars.  If  the  republic  failed,  at  least 
monastic  power  would  never  return. 

A  protectorate  under  a  strong  nation  is  just  as  necessary  to  insure 
good  administration  in  the  islands  as  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
attack.  Either  Great  Britain  or  America  would  be  equally  welcome  to 
the  islanders  if  they  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  they  could  govern 
themselves.  Unless  America  decided  to  start  on  a  brand  new  policy  it 
would  haidly  suit  her,  I  cotyecture,  to  ac<;ept  the  mission  «f  a  pro- 
tectorate 80  distant  from  her  chief  interests.  England,  having  ample 
resources  so  near  at  hand,  would  probably  find  it  a  less  irksome  task. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  control  would  have  to  be  a  very 
direct  one.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  government  should 
be  styled  "The  Philippine  Protectorate."  There  might  be  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  with  a  native  president.  The  protector  and  his  six  advisers 
should  be  Americim  or  English.  The  functions  of  ministers  should  be 
vested  in  the  advisers  and  those  of  president  (of  a  republic)  in  the 
protector.  In  any  case  the  finances  could  not  be  confided  to  a  native. 
The  inducement  to  finance  himself  would  be  too  great.  All  races 
should  be  represented  in  the  chamber  by  men  of  their  own  class, 
otherwise  there  would  be  wire-puUing  by  the  half-castes  to  secnre  a 
monopoly. 

The  total  population  of  the  islands  amounts  to  about  six  millions. 
Q'he  chief  jjroducts  are  hemp,  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  and  cigars.  The 
articles  of  minor  importance  for  exjiort  are  choice  hard  woods,  dye- 
woods,  copra,  rattans,  jialm-leaf  hats,  gums,  etc.  The  islands  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  will  produce  almost  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
Tropics.  I  estimate  that  barely  one-fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is  now 
under  cultivation.  There  is  at  present  only  one  niilway  of  120  miles. 
A  number  of  lines  would  have  to  be  eonstructed  in  Luzon,  Panay, 
Hegros,  Cebu,  and  Mindanao  islands.  Oompanies  would  probably 
take  up  the  contracts  on  tdnety  years'  working  concession  and  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease  of  acreage  in  lieu  of  guarantee*!  interest.  The  lands 
would  become  immensely  valuable  to  the  railway  companies,  and  an 
enormous  source  of  taxable  wealth  to  the  protectorate.  Road  making 
shouhl  be  taken  up  on  treasury  account,  and  bridge  construction  on 
contract,  to  be  paid  for  by  toll  concessions.    The  jiort  of  Iloilo  should 
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be  improved,  the  oustom-housea  abolialied,  and  aboat  ten  more  free 
ports  opened  to  tlie  woiid. 

Under  the  protectorate  undoubtedly  capital  would  flow  into  the 
Phili]>i>int'a.  The  coal  Ijeds  in  Luzon  and  Cebu  islands  would  be 
opened  out;  the  marble  dfjiosits  of  Montalban  and  the  stone  quarries 
of  Angono  (both  uear  Manila)  would  surely  be  worked.  The  possibUi- 
ties  of  development  under  a  liee,  liberal  government  are  so  gn-at  that 
the  next  generation  would  look  back  with  astonishment  at  tbe  statistics 
of  the  present  day.  Tbe  chamber  of  deputies  would  no  doubt  adopt 
measures  to  avert  the  danger  ol  an  overwhelming  influx  of  Chinese. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  situated  at  tbe  mouth  of  thel'asig  River,  <in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  a  bay  which  is  27  miles  across  from  east  to  west. 
At  the  western  extremity  there  is  the  island  of  Corregidor,  which,  if 
fortified  and  equipped  with  moderu  armament',  would  command  the 
entrance  to  tlie  buy.  Six  miles  southwest  of  Manila  City  there  is  a 
little  neck  of  laud  on  which  stand  the  fort  and  arsenal  of  Cavite. 
Cavite  and  the  headland  are  now  in  possession  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
forces.  An  attack  on  the  Americans  by  sea  is  of  course  out  of  the 
qnestion  since  tlic  aiiiijliilatiou  of  tbe  Spanish  fleet.  Any  body  of 
troops  moving  along  that  strip  of  land  which  connects  Cavite  with  the 
mainland  of  the  island  could  be  efl'ectually  shelled  from  tLe  American 
ships,  I>ewey  and  his  party  are  therefore  perfectly  safe  jiending  the 
arrival  of  reenforcementa. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  practic;illy  divided  into  two  iiarts.  The  ofticial 
or  walled  city  is  liuilt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I'asig  River  and  the 
commei'cial  city  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Dinoudo,  which  fornis 
the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.  They  are  connected  by  a  woll-huilt 
stone  bridge,  a  little  over  a  mile  up  the  river.  Proceeding  ap  the  river, 
which  is  very  tortuous,  one  readies  a  lake  fed  by  numerous  streams 
which  flow  down  the  crevices  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  banks  of  the  Pasig  are  beautifully  picturesque,  quaint,  and 
interesting.  For  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Irom  the  stone  bridge  men- 
tioned above  they  are  dotted  with  charming  villas,  the  English  club 
at  Nagtajan,  the  (Jovernor-Ceneral's  chalet,  etc.,  surrounded  by  j)alm 
trees  and  all  tbe  luxurious  grandeur  of  tropical  vegetation.  lu  early 
morning  the  Pasig  presents  a  lively  scene,  with  the  hundreds  of  canoes 
skidding  rapidly  downstream  laden  with  supplies  for  the  capital. 
Bxcepting  a  few  sliojts  and  crattmen's  workrooms  there  is  no  trade  in  the 
walh'd  city,  the  priin-ipal  buildings  being  the  cathedral,  many  churches, 
the  archbishop's  jjalace,  the  university,  liigli  schools,  military  and  civil 
government  ollices,  an  ordnance  deiH)t,  and  other  ofiicial  establishments. 
TheGoveruor  General'solflcial  residence  wasdostroyed  by  an  e:irthi|uake 
in  18C;i,  and  a  new  one  is  in  course  of  constraction.  The  walls  which 
entirely  encircle  the  city  were,  no  doubt,  a  formidable  del'ense  up  to  a 
century  ago,  bntarequiteuseless  against  modern  artillery.  Thisis(ully 
reeogniz^  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  who  have  indeed  frequently 
discussed  their  demolition,  but  tradition  and  a  just  iippreciation  of 
their  worth  in  case  of  rebellion  have  preserved  them.  Of  the  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  walla  there  are  two  pieces  of  modern  type.  According 
to  the  latest  reliable  advices,  the  Spaniards  are  going  to  the  useless 
trouble  of  putting  tbe  drawbridges  in  order  and  Hooding  the  sur- 
rounding moats,  and  throwing  up  earthworks  and  sandbag  defenses, 
all  of  which  would  be  very  efl'ectnal  against  atL  unsupported  attack 
of  the  rebels  only.  Across  the  river,  the  quarter  of  Binondo  (with 
the  suburbs)  constitutes  the  tr.ding  center.  Here  are  located  the 
foreign  and  other  merchants'  oflices  and  warehouses,  and  the  whole 
trade  of  Manil^  is  trausacted  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Jt  has  no 
X  p .IS 
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military  defenses  of  any  kind,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  Spaniards' 
Btroiighold  might,  for  oljvious  reasons,  be  very  well  confined  to  the  Jeft 
bank  of  the  Pasig  lliver,  Thia  would,  for  military  purposes,  be  just  as 
effectual  as  a  general  bombardment,  for  surety  the  Spaniards  would 
never  attempt  to  hold  out  after  their  walled  city  had  been  levekd.  If 
they  did,  the  rest  could  be  as  well  accomplished  after  the  landing  on 
the  city  ruins,  and  thus  the  principal  trading  interests  (mostly  foreign) 
would  not  be  sacrittced.  I  do  not  consider  the  rebels  concentrated 
around  Manila  sufticiently  strong  or  well  enough  organized  to  effectu- 
ally starve  the  Spaniards  into  surrender.  The  natives  are  liue  soldiers 
when  well  led;  so,  if  after  the  walled  city  is  demolished  the  Spaniards 
still  hold  out,  then  the  cooperation  of  the  rebels  will  be  invaluable  in 
the  final  assault. 

Spain  as  a  conquering  nation  has  been  a  great  success;  but  the  days 
of  conquest  have  long  gone  by.  As  a  colonizing  nation  she  has  proved 
a  gi'eat  failure  from  the  beginning,  for  wlierever  she  has  ceased  to  hold 
her  own  by  siieer  force  of  arms  no  merited  gratitude  of  a  prosperous 
people  has  been  able  to  hold  together  those  bonds  originally  created  by 
the  sword.  Where  military  despotism  has  opened  the  way,  generous 
intelligent  administration  has  not  followed  in  the  wake  to  promote  the 
hapijiness  and  well-being  of  the  subjected  races.  The  two  great  factors 
in  the  decline  of  Spanish  rule  have  been  religious  desi)oti8m  and  greed. 
Liberty  to  till  the  land  and  take  the  produce  thereof,  to  journey  from 
place  to  place,  to  cull  the  wild  fruits  of  nature,  has  only  been  wrung 
from  the  Hpauiards  bit  by  bit.  Repressive  measures,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  the  people,  never 
did  succeed  anywhere.  The  natural  result  is  reaction,  revolution,  and 
social  u|)heaval  by  force.  The  most  loyal  colony  is  that  which  yearns 
for  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  mother  country. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  statesmen  of  the  caliber  of  the  late 
Cilnovas  del  Castillo,  himself  a  historian,  accustomed  to  look  back  and 
weigh  the  conseqaences  of  statecraft,  should  have  been  so  blind  to  the 
power  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Historical  precedent  should  have 
taught  him  how  realizable  was  the  theme  of  Cuba  libre.  But  stubborn 
pride  and  a  failure  to  act  opportunely  have  left  Spain  with  only  tra- 
ditional glory.  Unfortunately,  this  very  glory  has  compelled  her  to 
pick  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  United  States.  Spaniards 
are  so  constantly  chewing  the  cud  of  their  past  victories — ever  patting 
each  other  on  the  back  over  the  deeds  of  remote  heroes — that  they  fail 
to  t^ee  why  the  warrior  of  a  hundred  battles,  now  tottering  with 
decrepitude,  can  no  longer  enter  the  lists  and  break  lances  with  a 
more  virile  competitor.  Spaniards  can  not  tolerate  being  told  the  bare, 
distasteful  truth.  If  the  ministers,  who,  from  behind  the  scenes,  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  comparative  tbrlornness  of  their  resource.s  and  the 
futility  of  resistance,  were  to  deny  the  popular  romance,  that  what 
Spain  has  done  she  can  do  again,  the  first  spark  of  revolution  would 
be  kiudled, 

Undoubtedly  not  a  few  of  them  go  abroad  and  read,  mark,  and  learn 
to  their  individual  advantage;  but  who  of  them  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  return  to  Spain  and  espose  her  fallacies,  with  no  prospect  of 
carrying  conviction,  and  a  certainty  of  being  d^class4 — a  social  outcast 
with  the  epithet  of  anti-BspafioIf 

So  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  Marcba  de  Oi^diz  the  youth, 
encouraged  by  the  beauty  of  every  town  and  village,  has  gaily  gone 
forth  to  sacrifice  its  all  for  national  pride  and  letters  of  gold  in  the 
annals  of  its  country. 

Hambubo,  June,  189S. 
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(The  Fortnightly  Review,  Jnly,  1898 By  LOCY  M.  J.  Garmkti.] 

Botli  the  great  island  possessions — in  tbe  West  and  East  Indies, 
resiiectively — wliich  are  now  the  seats  of  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were,  tor  a  time  during  last  century,  possessious  of 
the  Britiali  Empire,  Havana  and  Manila  were  both  captured  by 
Great  Britain  in  ITIiti,  and  t)uba  and  the  Philippines  occupied.  Avery 
rare  and  interesting  plain  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Manila  was 
pablished  by  Kear-Admiral  Oornisli  and  Brigadier-General  Draper  in 
reply  to  accusations  of  infringement  of  the  capitulations  made  against 
these  oiilcers  by  the  Spaniards.  Their  own  allegations  are  sufiiciently 
strong:  "Through  the  whole  of  the  above  transactions  the  Spaniards, 
by  evasions,  avoided  <;oinplying  with  the  capitulations  in  every  one 
respectexcept  in  bringing  the  money  from  the  Misericordia  and  Ordenta- 
cara  [sbipsj,  whieb  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  secrete.  They  base- 
fully  and  ungratefully  took  up  arms  against  ns  after  having  their  lives 
given  them.  They  preaclied  publicly  in  their  churches  rebellion,"  etc. 
At  the  peace  of  Paris,  however  (17(13),  which  concluded  the  seven 
years'  war,  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  variona  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
having  been  ceded  by  France,  and  Florida  and  Minorca  by  Spain,  Great 
Britain  on  her  part  ceded  to  the  latter  power  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Yet  there  is  still  to  be  sren— or  was  during  my  residence  at  Manila— at 
the  month  of  the  Pasig,  and  under  the  ramparts,  a  dilapidated  brick 
and  stucco  monument  with  an  inscrii)tion  celebrating  the  exi)ul8iou  of 
the  invading  British  by  the  noble  and  i)atriotic  Don  Simon  de  Anila — an 
inscription  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  British  naval  officers 
visiting  the  ]>ort. 

Few  island  clusters  are  so  uniformly  beautiful  as  the  Philipiiine 
group,  nor  among  these  can  any  vie  with  its  chief  island,  Luzon,  in 
verdure-clad,  cloud-capped  moniitains,  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  wide 
ii'esh-water  rivers,  placid  inland  lakes,  and  sparkling  waterfalls.  Dis- 
covered by  the  great  Magellan  in  1521,  and  named  twenty  one  years 
later  by  Villalobos  in  honor  of  Philip  II,  then  Prince  of  Asturia,  this 
archipelago  was  finally  won  for  the  Spanisli  Crown  by  the  intrepid 
Miguel  de  Legaspi.  First  obtaining  a  footing  in  Oebu,  he,  in  1564, 
subdued  part  of  Ivuzon  and  founded  Manila,  gradually  extending  the 
Spanish  dominion  into  the  rest  of  the  islands  forming  this  group. 

The  Philippine  islanders  comprise  many  races  and  tribes,  presenting 
varied  characteristics.  They  may,  however,  be  classed  generally  intii 
three  chief  groups:  Ilocan  Malays  in  the  north  of  the  archipelago, 
Tagals  in  the  center,  and  Bisayans  in  the  south.  In  the  north,  more 
particularly,  there  is  an  infusion  of  Chinese,  Formosan,  and  Japanese 
blood;  on  the  eastern  shores  are  traces  of  Polynesian  or  Papuan  admix- 
ture, while  part  of  the  population  of  the  large  sonthern  island  of  Min- 
danao resemble  the  Dyalis  of  the  opposite  ISorneaii  coast.    Bnt  tlmiigh 
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the  PhilippineB  have  been  for  over  three  centuries  a  Spanish  possession, 
it  IB  GOiiiputed  that,  al  the  present  day,  oue-flf'th  of  the  population  iif 
Luzon  and  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  southern  Bisayas  islands  are  still 
ansubjected  to  Spain,  while  in  Mindanao  only  small  portions  of  the 
coast  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  The  only  section  of  the 
native  inhabitants  which  has  been  completely  subdued,  converted  to 
Ohristianity,  and  domesticated  are  the  Tagals  and  some  of  the  Bisayaus 
of  the  southern  islands. 

The  Tagals  are  of  a  markedly  Malay  type,  having  smooth  black 
hair,  prominent  cheek  boties,  large  lively  eyes,  and  tlattish  noses  witli 
dilated  nosti'ils.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  rather  low  stature,  slightly 
built,  and  of  a  copper  color,  more  or  less  dark.  The  absence  of  beard 
in  the  men  gives  them  a, juvenile  appearance,  even  when  middle-aged, 
and  their  features  generally  are  smooth,  smiling,  and  unworn. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  chamcter  of  the  Tagals,  it  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  modified  by  fheir  Bubjection  to  Spanish  rule, 
and  equally  so  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity;  and  they  now  pre- 
sent such  a  strange  compound  of  contradictory  ([ualities  that  their 
moral  portrait  is  difHcult  to  depict.  Tliecliaracterof  thedouicsticiited 
native  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  surprises.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
study  liim  are  every  year  led  to  some  new  conclusion.  Perhaps  it  is 
best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  priests:  "  They  are  big 
children,  whom  one  must  treat  as  little  ones."  The  Tagal's  leading  char- 
acteristics, however,  doubtless  depend  less  on  himself  than  on  natural 
laws;  he  is  what  his  environment  has  made  him.  The  old  tribal  cus- 
toms, which  had  the  good  of  the  community  for  their  aim,  and  consti- 
tuted his  primitive  morality,  are  now,  when  not  altogether  forgotten, 
reserved  fornative  intercourse;  and  the  Tagal  lias  no  moral  code  to 
direct  his  dealings  with  his  Spanish  master  save  that  which  he  himself 
has  tanglit  his  servant.  Before  entering  the  palm-leaf  hut  of  a  friend 
he  will  siiend  fully  three  minutes  in  the  interchange  of  courteous 
phrases;  but  he  enters  a  European  house  without  ceremony. 

A  Tagal  keeps  his  word,  and  yet  he  is  a  liar.  Anger  lie  liolds  in  hor- 
ror,  he  compares  it  to  madness, and  prefeis  to  it  drunkenness,  which  he 
also  greatly  des])ises.  Insult  and  injnstiee  he  can  not  brook,  and  will 
unhesitatingly  use  the  knife  to  avenge  either.  He  will  never  willingly 
confess  a  fault,  but  lie  to  hide  it;  yet  he  receives  a  Hogging  for  it  with- 
out a  murmur.  Debt  he  considers  rather  as  an  inconveiiience  than  a 
calamity;  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties  he  will  spend  all  his  ready 
cash  on  a  feast  to  his  friends,  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  he  never 
thinks  of  returning  a  loan  unsolicited.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
repudiates  his  debts,  but  transmits  them  to  bis  heirs  if,  at  his  death, 
they  remain  unpaid.  Misfortune  he  bears  with  stoical  and  fatalist 
indifference;  concerned  only  with  his  immediate  necessities,  lie  is  apt 
to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself.  Under  the  eye  of  a  master  he  is 
the  moat  tractable  of  beings,  and  will  go  without  food  for  hours,  with- 
out complaint,  if  supplied  with  betel  nut  to  chew.  He  gives  himself 
no  airs  as  a  servant,  and  if  hired  as  a  coachman  will  raise  no  objection 
to  being  employed  as  coffk,  carpenter,  or  boatman,  being  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  He  has  a  profound  respect  for  the  elders  of  his 
family,  treats  his  children  kindly,  and  extends  his  aid  and  protection 
to  everyone  claiming  relationship,  however  remote. 

When,  in  the  interior,  he  is  called  upon  to  ofler  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, he  not  only  refuses  to  accept  payment  from  them  in  return,  but 
places  at  their  disposal  his  ponies,  vehicles,  and  gun,  and  shows  them 
Bveryattention  in  his  power.     An  intrepid  climber  and  rider,  he  mounts 
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the  tall  forest  trfes  like  a  monkey,  using  feet  and  hiuids  equally;  he 
rides  bjirebaiikeii  tlie  most  spirited  pouy,  plunges  witluiut  liesitation 
into  shark- infested  waters,  and  dives  into  alligator-haunted  lakes  to 
attack  their  occupants.  Endowed  himself  with  courage  of  this  descrip- 
tion, he  has  the  greatest  adniiratioD  for  bravery  in  others,  and  an  equal 
contempt  for  cowardice.  Under  a  leader  in  whom  he  hasconlidence  he 
makes  an  excellent  soldier;  but,  losing  biin.  he  becomes  at  once  demor- 
alized. Incapable  of  organization  on  any  considerable  scale,  no  revolt, 
if  confined  exclusively  to  the  Tagals,  woald  have  a  cluince  of  success. 

Brigandage,  which  has  long  been  common  io  these  islands,  first 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  jirofession  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  Tagal,  not  so  mucli  on 
account  of  the  gain  he  may  derive  from  it,  as  of  the  life  of  freedom  it 
otters  him,  and  escape  from  payment  of  the  tributo  which,  though  by 
uo  means  4  heavy  tax,  he  much  disliked  paying  in  the  years  before  its 
rejieal,  I  have  heard  of  cases  when  the  only  reason  for  a  native's  tak 
ing  to  the  mountains  has  been  his  unreadiness  with  the  few  shillings 
demanded  of  him,  probably  lost  in  the  cockpit  on  the  preceding  day. 
These  outlaws  are  occasionally  arrested  by  the  giiardia  civile  and 
lodged  in  prison,  but  by  the  connivance  of  the  legal  functionaries,  who 
fear  the  vengeance  of  their  comrades,  they  are  either  set  free,  allowed 
to  escai)e,  or  are  comfortably  estiiblislied  in  some  penal  settlement. 
The  more  ignorant  Tagals  of  tin's  class  believe  that  certain  persons  are 
endowed  with  an  uncanny  power,  called  by  them  anting  anting,  which 
renders  its  possessor  invulnerable.  Brigands,  when  captured,  are 
often  found  wearing  a  medallion  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  simie 
saint,  as  a  symbol  of  anting.  The  neighborhood  of  the  famous  shrine 
of  Antipolo,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  and  the  hills 
of  San  Mateo,  are  favorite  haunts  of  these  marauders,  though  we  cer- 
tainly saw  nothing  of  them  during  a  delightful  excursion  made  to  the 
latter  region.  Another  class  of  outlaws,  known  as  remontados,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  hills.  As  their  ij^me  implies,  they  are  natives  who, 
weary  of  the  thraldom  of  civilization,  have  cast  it  aside  to  return  to 
the  wild,  free  life  of  their  remote  ancestors,  with  no  taxes  to  pay,  no 
forced  labor  to  perform,  their  wants  satisfied  with  game  from  the  hills, 
fish  from  the  streams,  berries  and  wild  honey  from  the  woods. 

Gambling  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  vice  of  the  Philippine  Islander, 
and  takes  chiefly  the  fojin  of  cockflghting — more  ruinous  for  him  in 
its  efl'ects  than  the  earthr]nakes  and  cyclones  by  which  his  home  is 
occasionally  devastated.  With  the  Tagal,  even  more  tlian  with  the 
Malay  generally,  this  pjxstime  is  a  passion  pushed  to  the  extreme.  In 
every  native  hutj,  in  every  craft  floating  on  the  Pasig,  a  cock  is  to  be 
found  undergoing  training  as  careful  as  that  bestowed  in  the  west  on 
a  race  horse — though  perhaps  to  perish  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
lists.  A  native  at  leisuie  is  seldom  seen  without  hia  gamecock,  a 
pretty  creature,  not  much  larger  than  a  bantam,  which  he  carries  under 
his  arm ;  and  should  his  hut  take  fire,  his  first  thought  is  his  favorite, 
which,  having  secured,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  fate.  Cockfights  are  held 
regularly  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and,  in  Manila,  on  one  day  in  the 
weeJi  as  well ;  and  the  laws  regulating  them,  which  contain  as  many  as 
a  hundred  clauses,  are  very  strict.  The  spectators  stand,  or  squat  on 
their  heels — the  favorite  native  posture— on  a  sloping  floor,  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  the  lists.  The  maximum  stake  is  $50,  and  one  spur  only 
is  allowed  to  each  cock.  The  Chinaman,  who  farms  the  gallera,  col- 
lects the  bets,  which,  relatively  to  the  wealth  of  the  company,  are 
enormous,  Tagals  of  the  poorest  class  often  staking  from  three  to  four 
dollars  and  going  supperless  to  bed  in  consequence. 
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Meiiiitime  the  owners  of  the  liisl  cimibataiita  are  arming  their  cham- 
pions with  a  aliiirp  slcel  spur  some  2J  iDdies  long  with  Jis  mnch  care 
as  is  given  to  saddling  a  horse  for  the  Derby,  When  all  the  bets  have 
been  collected,  the  couks  are  faced.  Should  one  run  away  without 
being  injured,  which  does  not  often  occur,  he  is  declared  beaten,  and  a 
new  antagonist  bronglit  to  face  the  victor.  This  time  the  combatants 
are  probably  more  efjually  matched,  and  the  excitement  of  the  reeking 
crowd  of  Tagals  and  Ohinameu  increases.  The  cooks  fly  at  one  another, 
meeting  breast  to  breast,  their  uplifted  claws  directing  the  points  of 
their  spurs  at  the  adversary,  again  and  again  endeavoring  to  strike  a 
fell  blow,  chance  generally  determining  the  victory  according  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  part  penetrated  by  the  blade.  At  last  one  of  the 
cocks  reels,  falls,  and  expires,  and  the  victor  executes  a  triumphant 
dance  over  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  vanquished  foe,  while  the  shouts 
and  exclamations  in  Tagoloc  and  Chinese,  which  have  accomjpanied  the 
struggle,  increase  to  a  perfect  babel. 

Another  form  of  gambling,  to  which  the  women  are  almost  as  partial 
as  the  men,  is  the  purchase  of  tickets  in  the  Government  lotteries. 
These  tickets  are  divided  and  subdivided  until  a  share,  may  be  bought 
for  a  peseta  (6d.),  and  much  of  the  spare  cash  of  the  natives  thus  finds 
its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  hacienda.  This  gambling  propensity  of 
the  Tagals  is  occasionally  exploited  in  various  ways.  During  my  resi- 
dence in  iMiintla  a  bazaar  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
hospital,  but  instead  of  the  articles  collected  being  sold  in  the  usual 
way  they  were  ]>iled  into  a  pyramid  in  the  center  of  the  temporary 
construction  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  lottery  tickets  disposing  of 
tliem  being  sold  in  the  numerous  stalls  held  by  the  leading  ladies  of  the 
Spanish  and  foreign  communities.  A  five  dollar  packet  of  tickets  con- 
tained one  prize  only;  it  might  be  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  or  two,  or 
of  several  pounds,  and  a  single  ticket  at  the  price  of  a  peseta  had  as 
much  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  latter  as  a  five-dollar  packet  one  of 
the  former.  Accordingly,  all  ranks  of  natives,  on  three  successive 
evenings,  thronged  to  the  bazaar,  and  spent  their  money  liberally, 
patronizing,  in  preference,  the  stalls  held  by  tbreigners,  apparently 
having  more  faith  Id  the  bona  fides  of  these  than  of  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  combined  British  and  American  stall,  at  which  I 
assisted,  several  hundred  pounds  were  taken. 

The  sixteenth-century  colonizers  of  the  Philippines  had  the  wisdom 
to  allow  the  natives  they  domesticated  to  retain,  to  a  greiit  extent, 
their  own  tribal  government,  the  only  change  of  any  importance  made 
in  the  existing  system  being  the  total  abolition  of  the  form  of  slavery 
practiced.  While  the  Spanish  Governor-General  took  the  place  of  the 
sultans  and  greater  chiefs,  the  datos,  or  feudal  lords,  were  appointed 
gobernadorcillos,  or  petty  governors  of  the  villages  and  townships, 
which  were  termed,  according  to  their  importance,  pueblos  and  visitas, 
or  retained  their  native  appellation  of  barangay.  To  these  petty  gov- 
ernors and  their  lieutenants  and  cabezas,  as  the  head  men  are  termed, 
were  intrusted  the  duties  of  mayor,  magistrate,  and  tax  collector, 
reejiectively.  They  were  made  responsible  for  the  poll  tax,  levied, 
until  1884,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  on  every  adult  native;  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  statute  labor,  which  consists  of  forty  days' 
road  mending  and  other  municipal  work,  and  some  days'  service  as 
cuadrilleros,  a  kind  of  municipal  and  cantonal  gendarmerie  commanded 
by  the  gobernadorcillo. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  internal  organization  of  these  islands.  Instituted 
at  the  conquest,  and  perpetuated  till  the  present  day,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  rulers.    The  mass  of  the  population  were  probably 
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not  long  ill  coiniii}?  to  rogarrt  favorably  a  religion  and  government  which 
abolished  shivery  iind  replaced  by  exact  lawK  the  former  Momewbal 
arbitrary  rule  ol  their  datos.  The  latter,  ftiuling  themselves  abandoned 
by  tlieir  vassals,  wltc  naturally  glad  to  secure  what  lienors  and  power 
were  left  to  them  by  the  conquerors  through  the  exercise  of  these  new 
fnnitions.  Though  nominally  do  longer  hereditary,  but  elective,  these 
offices  probably  continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  appanage  of  the  feudal 
lords.  At  the  present  day  there  are  living  in  Manila  descendants  of 
those  former  sovereigus  of  the  archipelago,  who  enjoy  a  certain  consid- 
eialiou,  and  have  been  invariably  loyal  to  their  Spanish  rulers. 

The  Philippine  laws  relating  to  the  property  of  married  i>erBona  are 
exceedingly  quaint  and  interesting,  being  entirely  in  favor  of  the  wife. 
The  property  of  a  bride  is  never  settled  on  the  husband.  If  a  man  is 
poor,  and  his  wife  well  to-do,  so  tUey  remain  throughout  their  married 
life,  he  becoming  simply  the  administrator  of  her  posscssicms,  but  hav- 
ing no  right  to  them.  If  a  husband  becomes  bankrupt  in  a  business  in 
which  he  has  invested  some  of  his  wile's  fortune,  she  ranks  as  a  second- 
class  creditor  under  the  commercial  c^iile.  Even  on  her  death,  the 
husband  can  not,  save  under  a  deed  executed  by  her  in  the  presence  of 
a  notary,  derive  any  benefit  from  her  estate,  as  her  children,  if  she  have 
any,  and  if  not,  her  nearest  blood  relatives,  are  her  heii's.  Thus  it  not 
nufrequently  happens  tiiat  tlie  father  of  wealthy  children  is  himself 
impecunious,  and  dependent  on  their  generosity  for  support;  though  at 
the  sauie  time  he  is  compclied  by  law  to  manage  their  affairs  while 
minors,  and,  at  their  majority,  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship. A  married  woman  continues  to  use  her  maiden  name,  to  which 
she  adds  her  husband's  with  the  prefix  ile.  This  she  abandons  when 
left  a  widow,  save  lor  pnijioses  of  business  or  convenience,  Oliildreii 
also  bear  the  names  of  both  father  and  mother;  that  of  the  mother 
comes  last,  and  is  consequently  the  more  prominent.  It  is,  however,  only 
since  1M4  that  the  mass  of  the  natives  have  miopted  family  designa- 
tions. Ill  that  year  a  list  of  Spanish  surnames  was  sent  to  the  priest 
of  every  pitrish,  from  which  the  head  of  each  lumstihold  chose  the  cog 
nomen  which  best  pleased  him.  Thus,  one  may  find  such  noble  names 
as  Legasjii  de  Salceda,  Lopez  de  Vega,  etc.,  borne  by  the  dusky-hued 
natives  of  the  interior  of  Ijuzon. 

Such  being  the  legal  status  of  women  in  these  islands,  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  personal  independence, 
which,  in  some  localities,  economic  conditions  tend  to  inciease,  espe- 
cially among  the  working  classes.  The  chief  of  these  economic  condi- 
tions has  been  the  almost  exclusive  employment  in  the  Government 
cigar  factories  of  women.  The  stajile  industry  of  the  city  being  thns 
debarred  from  men,  various  occupations  and  industries  usually  per- 
formed by  women  fall  to  tlieir  share.  Into  male  hands  has  fallen  to  a 
great  extent  the  manufacture  and  embroidery  of  the  g;LU/.e  made  from 
the  long  silky  fibers  of  the  pincjipide  plant.  By  tlLC  men  are  also 
woven,  on  primitive  handlooms,  the  diiinty  jusi-striped  gauzes  made 
from  Chinese  silk  and  the  hempen  abaca.  In  their  homes,  too,  while 
the  wife  ia  earning  the  family  bread— or  rather  rice,  their  staple  food— 
the  husband  looks  alter  the  children  and  cooks  the  dinner.  It  is  also 
very  difficult  to  get  women  to  act  as  nurses  and  tnaids  in  European 
families;  and  more  than  one  English  family  of  my  acquaintance  found 
tiiemselves  under  tlie  necessityof  drafting  into  the  nursery  one  or  more 
of  the  niuchachos  or  "boys"  of  the  household,  often  finditig  these  male 
nurses  more  Satisfactory  in  many  respects  than  the  women.  This  ap- 
proximate "equality  of  the  sexes"  in  the  Philippines,  not  accorded  to 
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tliem  by  Christianity,  but  to  »  fiieiii  «-vleut  ineiely  a  snrvival  of  theii 
own  ancient  tribal  cuHtoms,  affords  further  evidence  of  the  untruth  of 
the  assumption  by  the  Mill  scjiool  of  ttie  iriimemorial  and  world-wide 
"subjection  of  women.'' 

Marriages  among  the  Tagals  are  usually  arranged  not  by  the  princi- 
pals but  by  their  parents.  The  father  and  mother  of  a  inurriitgeable 
youth  visit  the  relatives  of  the  maideu  selected,  and  in  couveiitionally 
flowery  and  allegorical  language  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  between  their  respective  families.  The  replies  of  the 
maiden's  paients  are  equally  vague  and  circumlociitory,  and  plain 
speaking  is  only  resorted  to  when  it  has  become  evident  that  tlie  par- 
ties are  mutually  agreed.  Tagal  mothers  are  mercenary  to  a  degree, 
and  when  both  parties  are  dative,  if  a  hitch  occurs  it  is  usually  owing 
to  a  disagreement  about  dollars.  If,  however,  the  suitor  is  a  liajf-breed, 
or  European,  he  is  unconditionally  accepted,  ambition  and  vanity  get- 
ting the  better  of  avarice.  These  preliminaries  settled,  tlie  donations 
propter  nuptias  are  paid  by  the  youth's  father  to  the  bride's  parents  to 
defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  wedding,  and  a  settlement, 
termed  in  Tagaloc  vigaycaya,  is  often  made  by  him  on  the  bride.  The 
young  couple  then  |iresent  themselves  to  the  priest,  though  not  neces- 
sarily together,  kiss  his  hand,  and  inform  him  of  their  intention  to 
marry.  The  cleric  appoints  the  day  for  the  wedding  and  publishes  the 
banns  in  the  church.  The  religious  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  mass,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  the  eucharist  has  been  administered  to  the  wedding  party,  an 
acolyte  places  a  kind  of  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  the  couple.  The 
o£ti<;iating  priest  recites  a  formula,  puts  certain  questions,  receives  the 
customary  rephes,  and  in  five  minutes  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied.  As 
they  leave  the  church  a  bowl  of  coin  is  presented  to  the  bridegroom, 
from  which  he  takes  a  handful  and  passes  it  to  the  bride,  who  returns 
it  to  the  bowl,  thus  symbolizing  his  endowment  of  her  with  all  his 
worldly  possessions.  Conventionally  stolid  and  impassive,  the  young 
couple  are  escorted  to  the  home  of  the  bride,  where  the  day  long  cata 
pusan,  as  these  family  festivities  are  termed,  are  about  to  begin.  If  the 
parties  are  well-to-do,  the  vicar  and  headmen  of  the  parish  are  invited, 
together  with  any  Europeans  who  may  happen  to  reside  in  the  near 
neighborliood.  A  table  is  laid  a  la  Kusse  with  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
sweets  predominating,  such  potables  as  bottled  beer,  gin,  chocolate, 
etc.,  together  with  cigars  and  betel-nut,  being  liberally  supplied. 

During  the  intervals  of  feasting,  the  company  are  entertained  with 
native  dances,  such  as  the  Balit*»  and  Comitan,  'I  he  former  is  per- 
formed by  a  cou|)le  who  stand  opposite  to  and  dance  round  each  other, 
keeping  time  to  the  slow  plaintive  air  which  accompanies  their  song. 
In  poetic  strain  the  swain  bewails  the  rejection  of  his  advances  by  hie 
ladylove.  8he  in  her  turn  reproaches  liim  for  some  imagined  fault. 
Esplaiiations  follow,  and  finally  all  is  harmony.  The  Comitan  is  a  pas 
seul,  ])erformed  by  a  girl  who  dexterously  balances  on  her  head  a  tum- 
blerful of  water  while  she  executes  a  variety  of  steps  accompanied  by 
writhing  movements  of  the  body.  The  guests  residing  in  the  parish 
retire  to  their  own  homes  for  the  afternoon  siesta,  returning  again 
toward  sunset  to  take  part  in  the  evening  festivities.  If  Europeans 
are  present,  the  bride  is  with  difiacnlty  induced  to  remain  in  company; 
but  however  great  her  bashfulness  maybe, there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  on  tier  countenance,  which  still  maintains  an  impassive  and 
oncoueerned  expression.  Little  privacy  is,  however,  to  be  found  any- 
where  in  the  house  of  rejoicing,  for  a  crowd  of  lower-class  natives, 
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i  to  share  in  the  good  fare  and  aniusemeiita,  fills  every  corner 
and  obstructs  every  doorway  and  window. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  usual  for  a  settlement  to  be  made  on  the 
bri<le  by  the  hnsband'H  parents.  If  they  ha\e  no  dowry  to  otter,  and  the 
match  is  not  otherwise  objected  to,  the  matter  is  sometimes  arranged, 
amongthe  villagers,  by  the  youth  undertaking  toserve  the  bride's  parenta 
as  capitad  for  a  given  number  of  years,  after  the  manner  of  Jacob  and 
Laban.  This  custom  is,  however,  ojten  to  grave  abuse.  For,  after  bis 
period  of  service  has  expired,  the  maiden  may,  after  all,  be  refiise<l  to 
her  suitor  by  her  avaricious  imrents,  and  a  seeond  capitad  taken  on  in 
liis  iihice.  The  old  Leyes  de  Indias  vainly  tried  to  combat  the  abuse  of 
this  ancestral  custom,  and  one  of  these  native  laws  permits  a  promised 
bride  to  be  deposited  in  safe  custody  while  her  parents  are  called  upon 
to  show  cause  why  tlie  marriage  should  not  take  place. 

Irregular  unions  are,  liowever,  extremely  common,  and  for  this, 
strange  to  say,  the  clergy  are  largely  responsible.  Though  a  regular 
tariff  of  marriage  foes  exist,  the  priests  often  set  these  aside,  and 
demand  a  quite  exorbitant  fee  calculated  upon  the  supposed  wealth 
of  the  parties.  Tagals  having  a  rooted  aversion  to  being  married 
elsewhere  than  in  their  own  jiarish,  this  abuse  of  power  is  not  easily 
evaded.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  village  and  town  alike,  many 
dispense  altogether  with  the  religions  ceremony,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  old  communal  or  family  sanction,  the  customary  gifts 
being  presented  to  the  bride's  father,  and  the  usual  festivities  held. 
Young  couples  seldom  set  up  house  at  once,  but  reside  with  the  wife's 
or  husband's  parents  so  lon^  as  tlie?e  is  room;  and  «hen  the  parents 
are  old  and  past  woik,  they  in  their  turn  are  received  into  the  homes 
of  their  married  children.  When  a  couple  set  up  houRek('ei)ing  in  a 
bahay  of  their  own,  one  or  more  poor  relations  are  sure  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  new  household  in  the  capacity  of  permanent  hangers-on; 
even  Europeans,  foolish  enough  to  marry  native  women,  immediately 
find  themselves  hopelessly  saddled  with  at  least  one  incubus  of  this 
kind,  unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be  men  of  exceptionally  firm 
character. 

The  Tagals,  while  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  wives,  appear  to  attach 
little  importance  to  their  irregularities  belore  marriage  so  long  as  they 
are  constant  after,  and  are  consequently  somewhat  careless  of  the  honor 
of  their  daughters.  The  now  widespread  custom  of  forming  matrimo- 
nial unions  without  benefit  of  clergy  naturally  also  facilitates  irregular 
connectiims  with  Europeans.  A  present  of  money  to  a  girl's  parents 
suflfices,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  to  constitute  her  the  mujer — 
woman— wife  of  Seiior  So-and  So,  who  installs  her,  as  mistress,  in  a 
hut  in  some  native  quarter.  When  the  connection  comes  to  an  end, 
the  girl  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  more  permanent  mate  among  her 
own  people,  especially  if,  as  often  happens,  she  is  in  receipt  of  a  small 
pension.  Infant  mortality  is  very  great  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  com- 
puted that  25  per  cent  of  the  children  born  of  native  parents  die  within 
a  month,  and  death  in  childbed  is  also  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence. 
Both  circumstances  are  in  all  probability  greatly  due  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  closing  up  every  aperture  of  a  huuse  containing  a  lying-in 
woman  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  evil  spirit  called  Asuan,  much 
dreaded  on  such  occasions.  An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
European,  on  marrying  a  native  woman,  must  adapt  himself  to  native 
ways  was  atJbrded  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman  married  to  a  half  breed, 
who  allowed  this  ridiculous  superstition  to  imperil  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  child,  to  say  nothing  of  tLe  discomfort  to  which  he  was  himself 
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subjected  by  its  observance  in  a  climate  wliere,  for  Enropeane  at  least, 
a  tborougli  draft  is  indisijensable  for  comfort.  Anotlier  cause  of  this 
excessive  infant  mortality  is  tliat  yonng  children  are  very  lightly  clad, 
if  clad  at  all,  and  a  sadden  fall  of  temperature  often  causes  a  chill  on 
the  stomach  to  which  they  succumb  in  a  few  hours. 

Mixed  marriages  have  always  been  encouraged  by  the  govemmeni 
of  the  Philippiues,  special  advantages  being  granted  to  military  men 
who  marry  the  daughlers  of  the  country.  Three  centuries  of  inter- 
marriage between  European  men  and  native  women,  and  also  between 
the  latter  and  tlie  nuaierous  Chinese  immigrants,  have  consetiuently 
added  to  the  original  population  a  large  proportion  of  half  breeds 
representing  every  degree  of  admixture.  The  Chinese  mestizos  alone 
are  said  to  constitute  one  sixth  of  the  domesticated  native  population; 
and  the  Spanish  mestizos,  together  with  the  Creoles,  or  "sons  of  the 
country"  (hijos  del  pais),  as  they  term  themselves,  form  an  influen- 
tial body,  the  majority  of  whom  are  establislied  as  traders  in  Manila 
and  the  provinces.  Owing  to  their  European  descent,  more  or  less 
distant,  the  Sjianish  half  breeds  are  endowed  with  qniclier  perco]>tioiis, 
greater  business  capacity,  and  wider  intellectual  fa«inllies  than  the 
pure  Tagals.  Many  of  them  are  well  educated,  but  few  display  much 
natural  talent.  A  certain  number  of  mestizos,  both  yjianish  and 
Chinese,  have  amassed  large  fortunes  as  middlemen  between  the 
native  growers  and  the  European  merchants. 

Although  in  the  Philippines  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  races  and  classes,  the  social  position  of  tliese  halfbreeds  and 
Creoles  is  somewhat  equivocal,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Eurasians  of  British  India.  As  a  class  they  are  continually  struggling 
to  obtain  the  position  and  consideration  accorded  to  the  Peiiinsular 
Spaniards,  who  refuse  to  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage,  while 
their  dusty-hued  connections  form  a  perpetual  reminder  of  their  native 
origin.  Vainly  endeavoring  to  disown  kinship  with  the  hitter  and 
assert  an  equality  with  the  Castilas,  they  bear  a  grudge  against  these 
for  possessing  so  unmistakably  European  a  birthright.  The  moral 
result  of  this  is  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  morose  in  disposi- 
tion, captions  io  temper,  evasive  and  vacillating,  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  fond  of  litigation  and  political  intrigue,  and  inclined  to  foster 
grievances  against  the  (jovernment.  The  better  educated  among  them 
aspire  to  becoming  reformers  of  their  country's  institutions;  and,  even 
previously  to  the  late  revolts,  a  certain  number  have  been  Imprudent 
enough  to  give  proof  of  the  desire  entertained  by  many  to  overthrow 
Spanish  rule  in  the  islands  and  establish  instead  a  Philippine  republic. 
But  even  in  the  exceedingly  unlikely  event  of  such  a  termination  to 
the  present  rebellion,  the  new  state  of  things  could  only  be  of  very 
short  duration.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  increase 
of  energy  introduced  into  the  Philippine  native  by  European  blood 
lasts  only  to  the  second  generation;  and,  left  to  himself,  the  tendency 
of  the  mestizo  is  ever  to  revert  to  the  maternal  type.  'I'he  native  is 
too  indolent  and  the  hold  of  civilization  upon  him  too  slight  ever  to 
make  anything  higher  than  municipal  self-government  possible  in  these 
islands. 

The  Philippines  being,  according  to  the  Plain  Narrative,  "maintained 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  at  the  request  of  the  church  for  propagating  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  Indians,"  the  influence  of  the  church  has 
naturally  here  been  always  paramount.  An  arclibiahop  at  Manila, 
with  various  bishops  in  the  provinces,  constitute  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  spiritoal  needs  of  the  people  are  administered  to  by  a  vast  body  of 
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I'riars  of  all  orders,  and  Becnlar  clergy,  hoth  Eiin»j>ea.n  and  native. 
The  Ji'suils  aluo  occupied  numeioiia  important  posts  in  theartiliipelugo 
previous  to  tlieir  eximlsion  from  Spain  in  17(i7,  and  are  now  again 
reestablished  in  many  parts,  and  particularly  in  Mindanao.  The  great 
Qiiyority  of  cures  are  served  by  Spanish  friars,  wlio,  after  their  arrival 
in  the  country,  remain  for  some  years  in  t!ie  monasteries  in  order  to 
complete  their  studies,  and  in  particular  to  learn  the  special  dialect  of 
the  district  for  which  they  are  designed.  Spanish  seenlar  priests  also 
oecnpy  some  of  the  canonries  in  Manila  and  the  interior,  and  a  certain 
iinuiber  of  nntive  priests,  educated  in  the  seminaries  of  the  orders,  fill 
the  less  important  curacies. 

The  progiessive  parly  in  the  islands  are  opposed  to  this  predomi- 
nance of  the  monastic  orders  who,  as  a  body,  prefer  the  irjterests  of  the 
Government  to  those  of  their  parishioners,  and  demand  their  retire- 
ment to  their  monasteries,  or  to  mission  work,  leaving  the  parish  churches 
to  be  served  by  the  secular  Spanish  and  native  clergy.  The  anthorities 
are  naturally  opposed  to  Sttcli  a  change,  as  they  have  always  found  the 
cooperation  of  the  friars  essential  in  securing  obedience  to  enactments 
affecting  their  flocks.  No  royal  decree  pronounced  with  sound  of  trum- 
pet would  have  a  fraction  of  the  efl'ect  produced  on  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  population  by  the  fantastic  threats  and  pi'omiseK  pronounced 
with  uplifted  cross  by  their  spiritual  guide.  This  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  During  the  liritish  occni)ation  of  Manila  in  1762, 
"the  priests  and  friars  publicly  exhorted  rebellion,  and  preached  it 
meritorious  to  take  up  arms  and  destroy  ub."'  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  of  Soulou,  hi  1876,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  native  army,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  friars  in  order  to  obtain  willing  and  enthusiastic 
recrnits.  And  there  can  not  be  the  .slightest  doubt  that  at  the  itresent 
moment  a  crusade  is  being  strenuously  preached  against  the  invading 
"infidels,"  statements  calculated  to  excite  the  tiercest  and  most  fanat- 
ical hatred  being  unscrupulously  made  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ignorant 


lioman  Catholicism  is  undoubtedly  the  form  of  Christianity  best 
calculated  to  impress  native  races.  Their  pagan  idols  reappear  in  the 
form  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  gratify  the  instinctive  want  of  anthro- 
pomorpliic  and  visible  objects  of  worship.  The  mind  of  the  Philippine 
native  is  realistic  to  a  degree,  devoid  of  all  conception  of  things 
abstract,  and  his  ideas  of  religion  are  limited  to  its  outward  symbols 
and  the  rites  connected  with  them.  The  mass  does  not  greatly  appeal 
to  his  religions  emotions.  Petty  oiTlcials  were  formerly  bonnd,  under 
pain  of  the  hish,  to  attend;  but  the  want  of  a  clean  shirt  is  quite  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  private  individual  to  absent  himself.  No  pressure  is, 
however,  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  women,  many  of 
whom  pass  half  their  lives  between  adoration  of  the  images,  Mariolatry, 
and  the  confessional.  The  dwellings  of  the  m^ority  of  the  natives  are 
hut  slight  and  perishable  constructions  of  bamboo  and  the  leaves  of 
the  nipa  palm,  yet  room  is  fonnd  in  them  for  an  oratory,  while  the 
churehe.s  wliich  tower  in  their  midst  are  sohd  stone  edifices  with  mas- 
sive square  or  octagonal  belfry  towers,  buttressed  to  withstand  the 
frequent  earthquake  shocks  to  which  these  volcanic  islands  are  sub- 
ject. The  interior  is  a  mass  of  rich  ornament,  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  high  altar  being  often  of  solid  silver,  masterpieces  of  native 
workmanship,  for  even  the  poorest  Tagal  village  possesses  its  platero, 
or  silversmitii. 

'  A  riaiu  NarratiTS. 
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The  great  religious  event  of  the  year  for  villagers  and  townsfolk  alike 
18  the  IWist  day  of  the  lo«!al  patron  saint — fiesta  de  uosotros,  in  native 
parlance.  All  day  long  tlie  paiish  is  en  ffite.  'I'lie  quaintly  picturesque 
vroodeu  houses  and  nipa  huts,  with  their  liigh-pitched,  thickly  thatdhed 
roofs,  which  line  the  roadway,  embowered  in  feathery  hanil)oo  clumps, 
tall  betel  pal  ma,  and  spreading  phnitaiiis,  are  all  decorated  fortheocca- 
Bion.  Festoons  of  Ghincse  lanterns  surmount  the  garden  fences  and 
swing  between  the  trees,  while  triumphal  arches  span  tlie  loiidway  at 
interviils.  Towsird  evening  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  church  is 
crowded  with  holiday  makers  of  both  se\es,  Tagala,  Chinamen,  many 
of  whom  are  nominally  at  least  Ohristians,  and  half  castes.  Most  of 
the  mestizas  and  many  of  the  Tagal  women  are  arrayed  in  full  skirts 
of  brightly  checked,  striiM;d,  or  brocaded  silk,  and  those  among  them 
who  content  themselves  with  cotton  outvie  their  wealthier  sisters  in 
vividly  contrasting  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Over  this  the  Tagals  wear  a 
piece  of  dark-blue  stuff,  fastened  apron-wise  tightly  around  the  hips 
and  descending  to  the  knee.  The  bell  shaped  sleeves  of  their  short 
loose  jackets,  made  of  pina  gauze,  and  the  kerchiefs  of  the  same  mate- 
rial worn  on  the  shoulders,  and  out-of  doors  on  tlie  head,  have  their 
borders  decorated  with  elaborate  lace  like  needlework.  Their  long 
black  tresses,  whi<;h  when  loose  often  reach  to  their  ankles,  are  neatly 
coiled  at  the  back  of  the  head,  where  they  are  secured  with  gold- 
mounted  pins  and  combs,  often  set  with  real  diamonds,  as  are  also  the 
braci^'lets,  earrings,  and  long  watclichains  which  the  Tagal  elegante 
delights  in  wearing.  The  stockingless  feet  are  protected  from  the  dust 
by'chinelas,  colored  slippers,  consisting  merely  of  a  sole  and  accommo- 
dation tor  four  toca,  the  nmull  toe  remaining  outside. 

The  native  dandies  wear  white  duck  trousers  and  a  shirt,  which  latter 
may  be  more  or  less  of  the  cut  familiar  to  us  when  made  of  white  cahco, 
but  the  front  is  elaborately  embroidered,  tucked,  or  frilled,  and  the 
back  is  disposed  in  full  kilts,  unconfined  by  the  trousers.  Gamisa 
inera,  "shirt  outside,"  is  the  technical  term  for  tliis  native  fashion, 
which  greatly  scandalized  an  elderly  lilnglish  lady  on  her  arrival  at 
Manila.  "Emily,  my  dear,  don't  look!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  horrified 
whisper  to  her  daughter,  when  tids  costume  first  met  her  shocked  gaze. 
"Don't  look!  The  servant  has  forgotten  to  dress  himself!"  The 
caniisa  fuera,  however,  takes  rather  the  form  of  a  blouse,  and  conse- 
quently sti'ikes  a  European  less  oddly  when  made  of  piiia  gauze,  of  the 
prettily  striped  jusi,  or  of  the  hempen  abaca.  With  these  the  native 
pure  and  simple  wears  the  salacot,  a  mushroom-shaped,  sun-proof  hat, 
sometimes  inlaid  round  the  brim  with  a  pattern  in  silver.  This  head- 
gear of  his  forefathers  is  discarded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  townsman 
for  a  straw  hat  of  European  form,  as  he  has  discarded  chiiielas  for 
patent-leather  boots.  The  children,  boys  aiid  girls,  are  made;  ii])  into 
quaint  little  miniatures  of  their  ehlers,  though,  as  above  mentinned, 
their  costumes  are  ordinarily  either  of  the  simplest  kind  or  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

But  the  sun  has  now  set,  and  after  a  few  brief  minutes  of  twilight 
the  warm  star-spangled  night  has  drawn  forth  the  whole  population ; 
private  festivities  are  for  the  time  being  suspended,  attention  being 
centered  on  the  precession  now  about  to  leave  the  church.  Every  lamp 
and  lantern  is  aglow  throughout  the  parish;  the  whole  fa(,'ade  of  the 
church  and  the  Temple  Bar-like  structure  of  the  gates  look  as  if  an 
immense  swarm  of  the  fireflies  flitting  among  the  tree  tops  had  sud- 
denly clustered  over  them ;  and  forth  from  the  sacred  portals  streams 
the  great  procession.     First  comes  a  group  of  children,  dres.-^ed  like 
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early  Chriatian  martyrs,  or  fatheis  of  the  church,  wearing  miters  and 
false  boiirds,  and  bearing  woodeu  crosses,  thus  futfilliug  vowy  nmde  on 
their  beLalf  by  tlieir  parents.  Tlien  black-veiled,  black-robed  figures, 
with  great  garlands  of  feiitliery  greeu  leaves  ou  their  beads  and  tapers 
ill  their  hands,  representing  Jews  in  turbans  and  gaberdines,  Kext  is 
borne  past,  nn  a  litter,  the  recumbent  figure  of  Christ  on  a  couch  of 
crimson  velvet,  almost  hidden  by  gold  ornaments.  Othur  images  follow 
at  intervals,  bedizened  with  velvet,  satin,  and  laee,  and  sparkling  with 
jewels,  diamonds,  rabies,  and  emeralds;  between  them  march  mUitary 
bands,  with  groups  of  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  and  officials  in  robes  ol 
ofiice.  Tlie  last  image  that  figures  in  the  procession  is  that  of  Oar  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  borne  aloft  on  a  magnificent  litter,  and  eclipsing 
with  the  bla/e  of  her  jewels  and  the  gorgeousness  of  her  stpparel  not 
only  all  the  preceding  saints  and  sainteases  but  also  ber  Divine  Son. 
The  rear  is  brought  up  by  a  crowd  of  joyous  n;itives,  who  follow  in  a 
doable  line,  men  and  boys  on  one  side,  women  and  girls  ou  the  other. 

After  perambulating  the  parish  for  an  hour  or  so  tlie  procession 
reenteia  the  church  with  its  tapers,  images,  and  band  for  the  final 
benediction,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  festivity.  The 
chief  inliabitants  keep  open  house,  and  ail  entertain  their  friends  from 
neighboring  parishes  according  to  their  means,  In  tlie  houses  of  the 
wealthy  mCKtizas.  which  are  of  palatial  dimensions  and  furnished  hand- 
somely, balls  and  tertulias,  or  receptions,  arc  going  forward,  most  of 
the  former  being  saya  bailes,  at  which  the  native  costume  for  both  men 
and  women  is  so  strictly  de  rigueur  that  it  is  often  assumed  for  the 
occasion  by  Spaniards  and  foreigners.  l''or  the  public  generally  there 
are  magnificent  displays  of  fireworks  and  dramatic  representations 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  which  the  clown  is  never  absent,  the  prompter  being  etjually  en 
evidence,  and  uU  the  seats  are  free. 

The  pati'on  saint  of  the  city  of  Manila  generally  is  St.  Francis  the 
Tearful — San  Francisco  de  las  LagriTiius.  According  to  the  legend,  an 
image  of  this  saint  in  the  house  of  a  native  at  Uilao,  near  tlie  capital, 
was  on  one  occasion,  when  the  city  was  in  danger,  seen  to  weep  so 
cojiioiisly  "tliat  many  cloths  were  moistened,"  while  with  outspread 
hands  it,  for  three  hours'  sjiace,  besought  God's  pity  on  Manila.  As 
soon  as  this  miracle  was  made  publicly  known,  the  sal'  t  was,  with  one 
accord,  declared  the  protector  of  the  city  and  his  image  removed  to 
the  Fianciscan  Ohurch  within  the  walls,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  anniversary  of  this  saint  is  naturally  a  gencriil  holiday.  Toward 
sunset  thousands  of  vehicles  issue  from  the  streets  of  Binondn,  Tondo, 
and  the  other  suburbs,  and  cross  the  bridges  to  the  wide  boulevard 
which  encircles  three  sides  of  the  fortifications,  terminating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  I'asig.  Elegant  victorias  and  landaus,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  stout  ponies,  are  filled  with  mantilla- veiled  Spanish  beauties 
and  bejewelled  Mestizas;  light  carromattas  and  calet<as  are  brilliant 
with  the  trailing  sayasof  their  dusky  Tagal  occupants;  every  available 
wheeled  vehicle,  indeed,  in  the  city  has  been  requisitioned  t«  swell  the 
stream  of  traffic  flowing  seawards.  Military  bands  discourse  operatic 
music,  and  greetings  are  interchanged  while  the  Mauiienas  inhale  the 
refreshing  sea  breezes  blowing  in  from  the  bay.  Ocean  steamers  lie 
out  in  the  anchorage,  outlined  in  shadow  on  the  smooth  waters,  while 
the  setting  sun,  disappearing  behind  the  grand  mountain  mass  of 
Marivelcs,  throws  its  dark  serrated  summits  into  clear  relief  against 
the  glowing  western  clouds.  The  eye,  dazzled  by  this  blaze  of  natural 
splendor,  turns  for  relief  to  the  moss  grown,  mellow  toned  walls  of  the 
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City— a  city  beloTigiog  in  appearance  to  another  age,  with  its  moat, 
drawbridges,  and  old  bronze  cannon  bristling  on  the  ramparts  from 
which  HOW  thunders  forth  the  sunset  gun.  Every  rein  is  tigliteiied, 
every  hat  lifted  in  salutation  to  the  Angelas,  which  simnltaueously 
Bounds  from  every  convent  and  clmrch  in  the  city.  The  short  succeed- 
ing twilight  passes,  the  carriiige  lamps  twinkle  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  the  gay  throng  again  wends  its  way  homewards. 

The  history  of  the  miraculous  shrines  in  these  islands  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  most  popular,  however,  is  that  of  the  Virgin  of 
Antipolo — Nuestra  Senora  de  Ruen  Viage  y  de  la  Pa? — at  whicli 
miracles  are  constantly  reported  to  be  wiooght.  Brought  irom  Mexico 
in  1636,  this  Virgin  was,  in  the  Chinese  rebellion  thirteen  years  later, 
committed  to  the  tlamcs.  When  all  around  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
these  infidels  found  the  sacred  image  still  intact  and  resplendent,  her 
brazen  body  without  a  blemish.  Again  was  she  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  again  Ibund  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
meantime,  nnhurt,  save  for  a  wound  in  the  face  inflicted  by  the  knife  of 
a  sacrilegious  rebel.  After  helping  to  drive  out  the  Duteh  in  1650,  the 
image  was  again  taken  back  to  Acaputco  as  protectress  of  the  King's 
galleon.  Having  crossed  the  ocean  six  times,  the  Virgin  was,  in  1672, 
brought  back  to  the  Philippines,  and  finally,  escorted  by  a  joyous  mul- 
titude, was  deposited  in  her  present  resting  place  in  the  Oharch  of 
Antipolo — "  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  hills,  and  waters  greeting  her  as  she 
journeyed."  The  annual  festival  of  this  Virgin,  which  is  held  in  the 
month  of  May,  is  attended  by  thousands.  Tlie  villagers,  who  number 
some  3,000,  depend  chiefly  on  these  pilgrims  i'or  their  subsistence,  their 
land  being  too  mouutainons  to  be  very  productive.  A  large  trade  in 
rosaries,  holy  pictures,  and  sacred  knickknacks  generally  is  done  by 
the  priests,  some  $30,000  beiiiganuually  spent  thereby  visitors.  Many 
make  vows  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  the  church  itself  on  their  knees, 
in  return  for  benefits  vouchsafed.  A  very  good-looking  mueliacha,  who 
had  been  employed  as  unrse  at  the  British  consulate,  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  achieved  this  feat,  in  addition  to  that  of  being 
exceedingly  inconstant  in  lier  att'ectious. 

Other  famous  shrines  are  those  of  Our  Lady  of  Casaysay,  on  the 
coast  of  Balaiigaa,  also  brought  from  Mexico;  a  cross  at  Banan,  vener- 
ated since  1595;  and  the  Holy  Uliild  of  Cebu,  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  shore  of  this  island  by  a  Basque  soldier,  Juan  de  Camus.  The 
latter  image  is  of  ebony,  15  inches  only  in  height,  laden  with  silver 
trinkets  and  other  ofi'erings.  When  this  object  Is  exposed  to  view  on 
its  festal  day,  the  20th  of  January,  the  honors  of  a  field  marshal  are 
paid  to  it,  and  pilgrims  from  the  remotest  districts  and  islands  cross 
the  seas  to  purity  their  souls  at  the  shrine  of  the  Santo  Nino  de  Cebu. 

I  began  this  paper  with  recalling  the  former  British  occupation  of 
the  Philippines,  and  as  itseemslikely  that  they  will  soon  be  occupied  by 
our  American  kiusrtien,  or  possibly,  by  some  arrangement  with  them, 
reocoupied  by  ourselves,  I  shall  conclude  by  pointing  out  their  exceed- 
ingly important  geographical  and  political  position.  The  eastern  shores 
of  the  South  China  Sea  are  formed  by  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  and 
are,  therefore,  one-half  Spanish  and  one-half  British;  and  the  British 
Malay  Peninsula  and  I'rench  Cochin  China  form  the  western  shores, 
with  Hongkong  at  the  head  of  this  narrow  storm-tossed  sea.  Thus 
situated,  1  can  not  but  agree  with  the  politicians  who  think  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  allow  these  islands  to  come  into  the 
possession  of  any  other  great  power  than  the  United  States  or  our- 
selves.    Certainly  the  Spaniards  have  by  their  misgovernmeut  hardly 
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lesa  forfeited  here  tlian  iu  Oub:i  all  liglitfiil  claim  to  retuuiQ  iu  posses- 
sion after  defeat  in  the  war  which  that  iiiisgovemmeiit  liaa  provoked. 
The  trade  of  the  i'hilip pines  has  long  been  chietly  in  the  hands  of 
BritiBh  and  AmericMin  firms.  Under  either  British  or  American  Gov- 
ernment these  inlands  would  undoubtedly  have  their  immense  material 
wealth  developed  us  it  has  never  yet  been,  or  ever  will  be,  under  such 
an  effete  jiower  as  ypain.  And,  it  may  be  a<kicd,  that  with  the  I'hilip- 
pines  go  the  great  islet,  rather  than  ishmd  groups  to  the  eastward,  the 
Ladrones  or  Kobber  Islaiida,  a  penal  settlomtint.  and  the  Oarobnas. 
May  the  near  future  bring  better  goveriuiieut  to  the  rightly  rebeliiou.s 
Philippine  islanders. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  PHIUPI'INES. 


Bj  Max  L.  Tornow. 


The  general  iiitevest  in  the  Philippines,  which  for  a  long  time  neema 
to  have  been  all  but  tbrgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  again  thor- 
oughly awakened  by  the  recent  caunoiiiide  oft'  Cavite.  Andeveii  with 
the  final  settlement  of  the  IMiilippine  question,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  tliat  the  ishiiids  can  again  fall  into  forgetfulness.  A  glance, 
therefore,  at  the  ecoiiomie  condition  of  tlie  conntry  woald  ai>pear  not  to 
be  out  of  place,  accompanied  by  a  few  more  important  statistics,  for  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject  would  occupy  far  more  spa«e 
than  the  present  pamphlet  admits  of. 

1.  Oommencing  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  two  important  pointa 
strike  us  as  speaking  to  the  varied  and  lertile  character  of  the  land: 
The  geographical  position  of  the  islands— em braciug  sixteen  degrees  of 
latitude — and  the  plentiful  supply  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  smaller  obstacles  raised  by  the  administration,  particularly 
as  regards  large  plantations,  the  want  of  labor  militates  seriously 
against  industrial  extension,  so  that  of  the  arable  land  only  a  very 
small  part  is  to  day  under  cultivation.  The  result  is  tliat,notwith8tand- 
iTig  the  richness  of  the  soil,  we  find  that  the  total  returns  are  nothing 
Ul;c  what  they  should  be. 

Not  only  do  all  tropical  fVuit.s  ttotirisli,  but  also  the  plants  of  the  tem 
perate  zones,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Experiments  were 
made  with  wheat  and  barley  some  years  ago,  and  met  with  every  suc- 
cess; and  there  is  to-day  a  (ierman  planter  in  Ben guet  cultivating  pota- 
toes. I  am  fully  convinced  that  in  certain  parts  the  viTie  could  be  grown, 
and  at  all  events  those  fruits  whiiih  demand  a  mild  climate.  Attempts 
have  been  made  with  tea  to  a  little  extent,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  unfavorable;  but  to  all  extensive  planting  (and  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  is  remunerative)  the  want  of  railways,  good  roads,  and 
laborers  ofil'crs  the  greatest  difficulty.  Not  less  annoying  is  the  attitued 
assumed  by  the  Spanish  ofHcials  and  the  monks,  unless  the  planter  is 
ready  to  dance  at  their  command. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  exported  are  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  and  to  some  extent  cott'ee,  the  cultivation  of  which,  however, 
has  of  late  greatly  decreased.  Indigo,  sapanwood,  and  copra  must  not 
l>e  left  unmeutioned,  for  they  may  certainly  be  expected  to  take  a 
liiglier  place  in  the  Philippine  trade  in  the  future  than  to-day  is  the 
case,  liice  and  maize  are  only  grown  for  home  consamption,  and  even 
for  this  purpose  the  supply  is  not  large  enough.  Rice  is  imported  from 
Saigon  and  Bangkok  and  cocoa  from  Java,  r.Ithough  the  extremely 
fertile  soil  of  the  Philippines  could  produce  all  that  is  required  at  home 
and  enough  to  admit  of  a  large  export  trade  as  well. 

Formerly,  in  1850  to  IStiU,  or  even  later,  rice  was  exported  from  the 
islands,  but  the  quantity  gradually  decreased  until  ex[iort;ition  ceased 
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altogether,  and  finally  the  gruin  began  to  be  imported.  The  blame  lies 
with  the  miserable  administration  of  the  country.  The  planters  can  no 
longer  compete  with  Kaiigoon,  Saigon,  and  Bangkok,  where  the 
authorities  know  how  to  meet  the  farmers  when  necessary,  and  where 
the  whips  are  not  exposed  to  endless  chicanery,  such  as  is  practiced  by 
the  Manila  customs-house  officials.  For  this  reason  most  foreign  vessela 
are  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  latter  port.  Sugar  is  chiefly  exported 
from  the  Visayas  IslandB,  and  the  trade  is  almost  exclusively  over 
Iloilo,  the  laigest  place  after  Manila,  situated  on  the  island  of  Panay. 
Cebu,  the  third  largest  port  of  the  archipelago,  does  now  but  a  small 
and  steadily  declining  trade  iu  hemp. 

The  best  tobacco  growa  iu  the  north  of  Luzon,  in  the  province  of 
Isabella,  and  the  south  of  Cagayan,  the  most  northern  province  of  that 
island,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hio  Grande  de  Cagayan.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Luzon,  from  the  gulf  of  Lingayen  in  the  west  to  the  Pacific, 
are  separated  from  Manila  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  the  Oaraballo, 
over  which  theie  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  path  and  the  telegraph,  no 
road  whatever,  much  less  a  railway.  The  tobacco,  therefore,  is  sent  on 
covered  boats,  so-called  "barangaijanes,"  down  the  Itio  Grande  to 
Aparri,  and  there  shipped  bysteamerto  Manila.  A  flat-bottomed  steam- 
boat also  runs  from  llagan,  when  the  water  allows  it,  otherwise  she 
only  goes  as  far  as  Tugnegarao.  In  this  way  the  transport  IVom  the 
most  southern  tobacco  center,  Echague,  which,  as  the  crow  iiies,  is  only 
about  150  miles,  often  takes  quite  three  weeks. 

Tobacco  has  also  been  planted  on  the  west  coast  of  the  northern  part 
of  Luzon,  and  also  on  the  Visayas  Islands.  This,  however,  is  of  inferior 
quality  and  is  mostly  exported  to  Spain,  In  Manila  it  is  not  used,  unless 
perhaps  by  tlie  Chinese  factories  of  iuferior  cigarettes.  Regarding  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  abolished  in  1883,1  shall  have  some  remarks  to 
make  later. 

An  important  and  world-famed  article  is  Manila  hemp,  or  abaco,  a 
product  of  the  Musa  textilis.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  there  are 
the  most  varied  species  of  the  ^fma  flonrishing  all  over  the  Tropics 
and  in  wann  climates  generally,  the  Musa  textilis  appears  to  thrive  to 
the  best  advantage  only  in  the  Philippines.  Al  tempts  to  grow  the 
plant  in  other  places  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Like  its  better- 
known  rehitive,  the  edible  banana  [Musa  paradisiaca),  the  stem  of  the 
plant  is  form&l  by  the  leaf-stalk,  in  the  center  of  which  again  is  the 
blossom-stem.  The  finest  growth  is  obtained  in  the  volcanic  and  rainy 
districts  of  the  Philippines,  especially  in  the  Camarines  Sur,  Albay, 
Samar,  Leyte,  Marinduque,  Cehu,  and  in  some  of  the  small  neighboring 
islands,  as  well  as  on  the  South  Negros  and  Mindanao. 

The  valuable  hemp  liber  is  found  in  the  petioles,  from  which  it  is 
taken  before  the  plant  has  borne  fruit,  as  otherwise  the  fibers  lose  in 
elasticity  and  lusfer.  In  two  or  three  years  tlie  plant  is  generally  so 
far  matured  that  it  can  be  cut  down,  the  leaves  removed,  the  green 
epidermis  stripped  from  the  stem,  and  the  bast  strips  either  torn  off 
lengthwise  or  the  petioles  separated  singly,  and  the  inner  membrane 
with  the  pulpy  portion  of  the  plant  as  well  as  possible  removed.  The 
hast  strips  thus  obtained  are  then  drawn  under  a  knife,  in  order  to 
scrape  away  any  pulp  that  may  have  remained  on  them.  The  product 
alter  having  been  dried  in  the  sun  is  then  ready  for  shipment.  This 
process,  though  simple,  involves  a  great  loss  of  Hher,  which  might  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  more  efflcient  stripping  machines.  It  is  difficult 
to  accustom  the  native  to  anything  novel;  but  when  once  progress  has 
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gained  a  general  footing  headway  will  soon  be  made  in  p^rticnlar  paths 
also.    ManilA  hemp  has  so  far  been  equaled  by  none,  much  leaa  excelled. 

Tho  principal  article  ia  fair  current,  with  its  higher  and  lower  grades. 
Of  less  importance  is  qnilot  and  the  ailk-Iike  lupiz,  which,  besides  their 
ase  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  native  fabrics,  are  also  employed  for  supe- 
rior toilet  articles  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  ladies'  hat  trade.  From  the 
current  sorts  excellent  ship's  cables  and  miner's  ropes  are  made,  and  in 
America,  where  great  quantities  are  consumed,  they  are  used  to  make 
grain-binders  for  harvesting.  Hemp  comes  on  the  market  in  bales  of 
2  Spanish  piculs  (280  pounds,  Englisti).  The  price  varied  much,  being 
subject  often  to  great  Unctuations,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  specu- 
lation. About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  price  varied 
between  $i  and  $5  (with  high  course  of  exchange),  stciidily  rising;  iu 
the  sixties  we  find  it  already  at  $7  to  $9;  in  the  eighties,  $11  was  the 
average.  In  1890  it  was  artificially  pu.shed  up  to  $17 — an  immense 
crash  being  the  natural  result— and  all  this  at  a  high  or  even  higher 
course  (as.  3id.  to  Ss.  lid.  per  #1). 

The  course  now  began  to  fall  steadily  until,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  it  stood  at  Is.  lOJd.  Of  late  the  prices  for  fair  current  have 
been  between  $G  and  $9  per  picnl,  at  a  course  of  2s. ;  and  at  the  end  of 
April  the  ton  was  sold  in  London  at  £19,  During  the  blockade  of 
Manila  the  price  was  pushed  to  nearly  £40.  At  the  end  of  the  war  it 
fell  again  to  £28.10.  The  table  opposite  shows  the  fluctuation  of  the 
course  and  price  of  hemp  from  January  1, 1892,  to  April  21, 1898,  when 
the  war  broke  out. 

In  1818,  201  piculs  at  $4  were  exported.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
exportation  of  hemp  until  1840.  In  this  year  the  amount  exported  is 
stated  to  be  130,034  piculs  (8,502  tons).  Thirty  years  later,  iu  1870, 
the  amount  had  risen  to  488,560  piculs  (30,535  tons).  The  export  then 
increased  still  more  considerably.  The  following  tigures  show  how  it 
has  stood  during  the  past  six  years; 
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a  From  Manila  only. 

The  chief  consumers  are  England  and  the  United  States.  The  rela- 
tive cniisiiinption  by  the  different  countries  in  1890  is  seen  from  the 
following  table: 
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The  difference  between  the  large  export  to  England  and  tbe  small 
amount  which  goes  to  the  Continent — the  very  last  on  the  list— is 
striking.  England,  however,  acts  here  only  as  middleman,  selling 
extensively  again  to  the  Continent,  which  accordingly  buys  at  second, 
or,  rather,  third,  band. 

Varioaa  species  of  the  cocoanut  palm  are  found  dispersed  throughoat 
the  whole  archipelago,  thonglithe  exportation  has  only  been  consider- 
able daring  the  last  few  years.  Under  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  In  the  interior  of  the  conntry,  the  export  trade  in  copra  prom- 
ises to  increase  still  further,  in  spite  of  the  large  consumption  of  the  nuta 
by  the  natives  themselves.  The  meat  of  the  cocoanut  forma  a  staple 
article  of  food,  both  raw  and  prepared  artificially. 

The  archipelago  is  very  rich  in  timber,  notwithstanding  that  the 
ex|iloitation  for  bnilding  purposes  has  been  going  on  for  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  exportation  formerly,  especially,  was  very  large;  nor 
have  new  plantations  ever  been  thought  of.  Sapan  wood  for  dyeing 
purposes  is  also  a  product  of  the  islands,  and  there  is  a  regular,  though 
small,  export  done  in  it. 

That  the  Philippines  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  colonies  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  well  known,  and  has  formerly  been  frequently  men- 
tioned; it  is  less  generally  Imown  that  they  are  also  amongst  the  most 
neglected  colonies  in  existence.  According  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
themselves,  only  one-tenth  of  the  available  arable  land  is  under  culti- 
vation ;  as  a  matter  of  faot,  the  amount  is  probably  much  lesis.  What 
might  not  be  made  of  this  beautifnl  country,  were  this  mismanagement 
but  once  and  for  all  to  cease! 

Cattle  breeding  has  been  carried  on  by  Borae  mestizos  for  many  years, 
evidently  with  success,  or  the  biisiness  would  have  died  out.  Of  late 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  import  the  extremely  cheap 
Queensland  cattle;  but  the  fact  that  cattle  thrive  nearly  everywhere 
is  a  proof  that  cattle  breeding  on  an  extensive  scale  is  possible.  A 
small  number  of  sheep  are  imported  from  China,  for  cousuuiptiou  by 
foreigners;  it  is  by  no  means  imi>robable,  however,  that  in  some  prov- 
inces, at  any  rate,  they  would  thrive  well.  There  are  bat  few  goata; 
of  swine  and  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  surplus,  the  flesh  of 
the  former,  especially,  forming  a  favorite  dish  of  the  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  small  but  very  tough  horses,  resembling  thoHe  of 
Java,  that  most  useful  of  domestic  animals,  the  carabao,  or  black  (gray) 
buffalo,  thrives  to  the  best  advantage.  The  white  species  is  also  occa- 
sionally to  be  found.  The  buffalo  is  employed  for  many  purposes — for 
working  the  pumps  on  plantations,  for  sugar  presses,  etc.,  and  is  also 
used  as  a  beast  of  draft.  In  the  mountains  the  buffalo  ia  met  with  in 
the  wild  state;  it  is,  however,  undoubtedly  only  the  domestic  species 
which  has  been  neglected.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
degeneration  has  boen  so  great  that  there  now  exists  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  wild  and  the  domestic  biiflalo.  The  wild  animal  has  a 
more  compact  head  and  short  horns,  wliile  the  domestic  animal  has  a 
long  head  with  long,  broad  horns.  Neither  horses  nor  buffaloes  are 
indigenouatotlierhilippines;  theyhavebeen  imported  by  the  Spainards. 

'2.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  arable  land  which  forms  the  resource  of  the 
country,  little  regarded  as  this  source  of  wealth  has  unfortunately 
hitherto  been.  There  is  another,  and  doubtless  not  less  valuable,  prop- 
erty, represented  by  the  mineral  riches  now  sileutly  slumbering  beneath 
the  soil. 

The  islands  yield  pit  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  for  the  most 
part  of  good  quality,  aud  recently  petroleum  has  been  strack.     Careful 
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and  expert  explorations  have  several  times  been  iindertaben  by  engi- 
neers, yet  never  to  the  extent  necessary  to  start  lucrative  mining,  nor 
yet  over  a  sufficiently  extensive  area.  The  former  "inspector  general 
de  nioiites,"  Don  Jose  Centeiio,  and  Don  Antonio  Henianilez  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  for  their  exploration  in  this  direction. 

Cdiil  is  probably  spread  over  the  whole  archipelago.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  1827  in  the  island  of  Oebu;  then  in  Negroa,  Mindanao; 
on  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  (Jamarines  and  Albay,  and  in  many  other 
islands.  The  wealth  thus  appears  almost  inexaus tibia  The  coal  in 
{3ebu  is  of  the  best  quality,  numerous  experiments  having  shown  it  to 
be  equal  to  Newcastle  coal.  Hernandez  found  four  seams  running 
parallel  from  north  to  south  at  a  small  depth,  and  95  miles  long.  In 
1874  four  further  seams  were  found  where  Don  Isaac  Oonni  worked 
the  Caridad  and  Esperanza  collieries  in  a  small  way.  In  Albay,  1  mile 
soutlteaat  of  the  small  harbor  of  Sugod,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
the  many  seams  which  have  been  found  in  Albay.  It  is  6  or  6  yards 
deep,  and  ruus  for  a  long  distance.  From  this  mine,  from  different 
places  over  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  130  tons  of  coal  were  dug  and 
practically  tried  on  some  steamers. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  man-ofwar  Berenguela  and  the 
steamships  Butu<m  and  Corregidor,  which  experimented  with  the  coal, 
the  latter  resembles  that  of  AnstraJia,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
less  bituminous.  This  is  an  agreement  with  the  scientific  analyses  and 
experimerats  of  the  coal  made  in  Madrid.  Small  workings  were  begun, 
but  exploitation  corresponding  to  the  worth  could  not  be  looked  for,  as 
with  the  fickle  Government  and  administrative  mismanagement,  capi- 
talists feared  to  finance  such  undertakings,  especially  in  the  way  of 
foreigners,  the  Government  put  every  possible  hindrance,  so  that  a 
profitable  return  seemed  questionable,  and  the  capital  invested  iri  dan- 
ger. The  workings  were  consequently  very  limited,  and  up  till  this 
day  Australia  and  Japan  export  coal  to  Manila,  a  state  of  things 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  changed. 

Iron,  also,  has  been  found  in  many  of  the  islands.  The  best  is  that 
in  Luzon,  in  the  provinces  of  Morong,  Lagona,  Bulacan,  Nueva  Ecija, 
Pampamga,  and  Camarines,  which,  according  to  Oenteuo  canipares 
most  favorably  in  qnality  with  that  of  Sweden.  The  ore  contains  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  pure  iron,  and  is  fonnd  in  the  midst  of  immense  forests, 
so  that  there  is  thus  a  permanent  supply  of  fuel,  if  properly  used.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  often  water  power  in  the  neighborhood  whicb 
could  be  profitably  utilized.  In  the  above-mentioned  provinces,  Oen- 
teno  discovered  large  masses  of  almost  pure  magnetic  iron  oxide 
(liierro  oxidulado  magnetico,  casi  puro).  After  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  is  not  surprising  that  here,  also,  there  has  been  no  thorough 
exploitation.  In  the  province  of  Bnlacan  the  natives  manufacture  a 
very  primitive  iron  plowshare  and  pots  for  cooking  (carahays);  but 
even  here  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century. 

Copper  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Tayabas,  Camarines  Sur,  and 
Antique  and  on  Masbate;  the  best  quality,  however,  in  the  district  of 
Lepanto  (Luzon)  near  Mancayan,  Suyue,  Bumuan,  and  Agbao.  Here 
mines  were  worked  by  the  Compaiiia  Cantabro-Filipina,  but  abandoned 
after  about  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  mineral,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  Tlie  first  specimen  of  black  copper  was  obtained 
in  1804.  In  1807  the  output  was  2,464  quintales  (2,231  cwt.  83  lbs.)  of 
fine  copper;  in  1870,4.020  qnintales  (3,041  cwt.  8  lbs}.  The  want  of 
workmen  then  caused  the  yield  to  decline,  ui:til  in  1875  the  mines  were 
closed  altogether. 
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It  is  probnble  that  gold  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  archipelago.  lu 
a  small  waj'  it  has  been  extracted  by  the  natives  lor  many  years  in  cer- 
tain places,  particularly  in  Ijuzoti.  It  is  found  instratitied,  and  in 
creeks,  from  which  the  natives  prefer  to  wash  it.  The  best  known 
sources  are  in  Oamarines  Norte,  the  mountains  of  Mambulao,  Paracale, 
and  Labo,  and  the  northern  spurs  of  the  (Jarabello  Mountains.  Alluvial 
gold  is  said  to  exist  largely  in  U"ueva  lilcija,  near  the  village  of  (Japan ; 
in  Tayabas  the  metal  is  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  village  of  Antimonon.  In  Mindanao,  where  gold  has  likewise  been 
discovered,  it  is  believed  to  be  present  in  particularly  profitable  quan- 
tity. Mindoro,  Fanay,  as  well  as  some  other  small  islands,  are  also 
places  where  the  precious  inetal  has  been  found. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  into  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
pay  to  work  gold  mines  at  all.  For  as  yet,  at  all  events,  no  positive 
proof  lias  been  furnished  of  gold  mines  being  profitable,  altliough  dur- 
inff  the  last  few  years  the  subject  has  been  discussed.  In  1893  the 
Mambulao  Gold  Mining  Syndicate  was  formed  in  London,  engineers 
sent  out,  and  workings  actually  commenced  in  Mambulao.  Difficulties, 
however,  arose,  the  print^ipal  no  doubt  being  that  a  large  part  of  the 
shares  were  not  allotted,  and  the  working  cajrital  therefore  too  small.  In 
general,  the  participators  speculated  on  the  a^ivantageons  sale  of  a 
part  of  their  concession  and  tlie  starting  of  a  limited  liability  company. 
something  of  a  gold  fever  broke  out  in  Manila,  and  on  all  sides  con- 
cessious  were  acquired  by  Englishmen,  some  Germans,  ami  Swiss.  Not 
one  of  these  concessions,  however,  seemed  the  result  of  a  sound  bona 
fide  project;  the  object  in  view  was  always  the  promotion  of  companies 
and  disposal  of  the  concession  at  a  good  profit,  leaving  all  the  lisk  to 
the  shareholders.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  would  actually,  in 
some  cases,  have  taken  place,  and  a  speculation  ia  shares  followed  sim- 
ilar to  that  ott  a  former  occasion  in  Singapore  and  Hongkong,  to  the 
detriment  of  general  trade.  The  rebellioTi  of  189(!  fortunately  put  an 
end  to  speculation;  Eurojiean  capital  for  such  purposea  was  not  to  be 
found  during  the  disturbances,  and  methodical  working  in  some 
provinces  equally  impossible,  quite  apart  from  the  other  difficulties 
mentioned  above. 

Centeno  further  states  that  mercury  was  formerly  found  in  various 
places.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  bottle  was  sent  to  Manila 
from  Mindanao,  and  a  second  from  Oapiz.  In  1848  mercury  was  dis- 
covered in  Oasigurou,  in  the  province  of  Albay,  but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  the  find  was  altogether  insignificant.  At  all  events,  none  of 
these  discoveries  appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  two  beds  of  galena  were  discov- 
ered in  Zebu,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Uonaolacion.  Spec- 
imens were  analyzed  at  the  mint  at  Manila,  and  showed,  it  is  true, 
only  47  per  cent  of  lead,  bat  also  1  ounce  gold  and  2  ounces  silver  per 
hundredweight.  Nevertheless,  the  beds  were  not  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  assure  profitable  working  even  on  a  small  scale,  so  the  mines 
were  again  abandoned.  The  department  of  mines  in  Manila  did  cer- 
tainly recommend  further  exploration  in  Zebn,but  sofaras  I  am  aware 
earnest  steps  were  never  taken.  In  Mambulao  and  I'aracale  the  beds 
of  galena  and  red  lead  ore  have  been  got  ready  for  working,  and  are 
probably  very  rich.  The  workings,  however,  have  always  been  aban- 
doned again,  iiresumably,  chiefly,  on  account  of  these  Spanish  under- 
takings being  insufficiently  financed  from  the  commencement,  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  circumspection. 

There  is  naturally  an  abundance  of  sulphur  in  this  volcanic  archi- 
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pelago.  That  which  occurs  on  the  Buluean  in  Albay,  the  Taal  ia 
liatangas,  and  the  Apo  in  Mindanao  being  of  fairly  pure  quality. 
Heally  extensive  beds,  worthy  of  exploitation,  were  found  years  ago  in 
Leit*,  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Dnlag,  and  were  worked  on  a 
small  tcale  by  the  natives.  In  1818  3,410  picula,  at  $2.50,  were 
exiwrted,  and  Dr.  Jagor  states  that  the  price  paid  In  Manila  for  this 
sulphur  in  the  fifties  was  from  $1.50  to  $4.50.  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  however,  the  sulphur  industry  has  been  wholly  dead. 

Alabaster  is  fouod  in  Gamarines  Snr,  and  there  is  a  beantiful  marble 
at  Bohol  and  Guimaras,  near  Iloilo.  Granite  of  excellent  quality  is 
quarried  at  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mariveles,  opposite  to  Manila. 

Koek  oil  was  found  some  years  ago  in  Cebn  and  Paragua  and  prom- 
ises to  be  of  importance,  I  have  neither  seen  sampler  nor  come  across 
any  of&cial  report  in  the  matter,  but  I  have  received  direct  information 
from  various  trustworthy  Indiana  and  Mestizos. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  cigar  manufacturing,  which  until  Janu- 
ary 1, 1883,  was  monopolized  by  the  (Toverument,  the  islands  are  uot 
of  iudostrial  iinportauce.  Manila  possesses  two  large  sugar  refineries, 
some  distilleries,  and  rope  works.  Lately  rice  mills  and  a  flour  mill 
have  been  set  up  in  Luzon  for  the  purposes  of  home  consumption.  The 
hats  made  by  the  natives  of  strips  of  reeds  in  Baliuag  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  export  trade,  being  shipped  largely  to  America 
and  Paris.  The  cigar  cases  (petacas),  likewise  manufactured  in  Baliung, 
are  of  leas  importance.  Though  of  no  great  significance  for  the  trade, 
the  ilang-ilang  essence  should  be  mentioned,  the  Philippines  being  the 
ouiy  place  where  it  is  produced.  The  essence  is  made  from  the  green 
blossom  of  the  ilang-ilang  tree,  one  of  the  AnonacesB  ("  Anona  adora- 
tisima,"  according  to  Blanco;  "  Oananga  adorata,"  according  to  Hook), 
and  finds  its  way  principally  to  Paris.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  finer 
quality  perfumes,  and  has,  indeed,  become  an  almost  indispensable 
article  in  the  perfumeiy  branch.  The  distillation  of  the  essence,  and 
the  business  in  general  connected  with  it,  is  carried  on  exclnsively  by 
Germans. 

Coach  building  is  of  great  importance  in  Manila.  The  home  demand 
is  enormous,  as  every  inhabitant  of  any  standing  has  his  carriage,  and 
the  wealthier  mestizos  excel  in  the  luxury  of  their  vehicles. 

That  soap  and  other  such  articles  of  i)opular  use  are  manufactured 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state.  There  are  also  three  lithographic  estab- 
lishments, owned  by  Germans. 

Besides  the  Baliuag  industry,  above  referred  to,  the  natives  manu- 
facture excellent  homesimn  fabrics  of  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and  pina  [the 
fibers  of  the  pineapple  leaf);  pina-cloth  embroidery  is  also  a  domestic 
industry.  These  articles  do  not  rank  at  all  in  the  export  trade  of  to  day, 
but  they  may  certainly  be  expected  to  do  so  before  long;  the  more  so 
if  the  industry  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  not  only  as  regards  the  fabrics  themselves,  but  also  the 
designs  and  colors.  Some  coarse  hemp  textiles  have  alieady  been 
exported  within  the  last  few  years;  the  finer  hemp  and  hemp  and  silk 
fabrics,  though  much  prized  by  ladies  for  dressmaking,  have  not  yet 
entered  into  the  trade,  not  having  so  far  found  favor  with  the  Parisian 
costuraers.  A  most  interesting  exposition  of  the  produce  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  afforded  by  the  exhibition  (Exposition  Begioual  de  Filipinas), 
which  was  held  at  Government  cost  at  Manila  in  1895. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Philippines,  whose  position  is  already  assured 
by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  will  also  play  »  part  in  the  in- 
dustry in  the  future  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  that  of  Japan. 
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4.  There  aoems  to  me  to  be  ii«  iloubt  that  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  these  ialamia  had  relations  with  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  Ohlna,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carried  oq  barter,  particularly  with 
the  latter  country.  Regular  trade,  however,  first  began  to  develop  in 
1572,  when  Legaspi  eatabliahed  himself  lu  Manila,  The  inhabitants  of 
Oagayau  related  to  Don  Juan  de  Satcedo  in  1572  that  their  cotton 
fabtics  were  fetched  every  year  by  Ohinese  and  Japanese  vessels. 

Manila  is  without  doubt  the  most  advautiigeously  situated  port  and 
trading  place  in  the  East,  and  forms  the  center  of  the  trade  between 
Cliiua,  Japan,  the  Dutch  archipelago,  and  Australia.  The  position  of 
the  Philiiipines  is  likewise  extremely  favorable  tor  the  west  coast  of 
America,  and  Manila  should  be  the  natural  mart  of  eastern  Asia. 
Tbat  u  does  not  already  occupy  this  position  is  owing  to  the  bad  sys- 
tem of  administration  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Hongkong  could  ever 
have  reached  its  present  state  of  importance  in  the  face  of  Manila. 

During  the  northeast  monsoon  most  ships  going  through  the  Straits 
to  China  run  right  across  to  Jjuzou,  to  get  protection  against  the 
strong  contrary  winds,  it  would  therefore  he  quite  in  their  course 
to  touch  at  Manila,  but  they  avoid  the  port  for  the  reasons  stated 
above — the  chicanery  of  the  customs  officials.  For  the  same  reason 
the  regular  steamers  between  Hongkong  and  Australia  steam  right 
past  the  Bay  of  Manila  without  running  in.  Passengers  from  Manila 
to  Australia  liave,  therefore,  first  to  cross  to  Hongkong  and  then  take 
passage  from  there,  returning  again  directly  past  Manila  and  Zam- 
boanga  (so  close  to  the  latter  that  the  people  may  almost  be  recsog- 
nized  on  the  shore)  to  the  first  touching  place — Thursday  Island,  or 
Port  Darwin. 

After  1572  trade  commenced  also  between  Manila  and  New  Spain, 
which  for  individual  Spaniards  in  Manila  proved  very  profitable.  Be- 
tween 1590  and  1595,  however,  the  citizens  of  Manila  petitioned  several 
times  to  the  King  for  liberty  of  trade,  but  always  in  vain;  the  restric- 
tion on  commerce  remained  as  before.  In  1610  the  Seville  merchants 
begged  that  the  trade  between  Manila  and  New  Spain  might  be  closed, 
as  they  wanteil  to  do  business  direct,  by  the  Cape,  with  Manila,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  American  colonies.  This  was,  nevertheless, 
impossible,  on  account,  principally,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact  that  the  Aca- 
puloo  silk  tratle  gave  occui»ation  to  over  14,000  persons  in  Mexico. 

Galleons  were  sent  every  year  from  Manila  to  Navidad,  and  from  1602 
to  Acapulco,  containing  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $250,000,  maxi- 
mum admitted  by  the  Government,  and  bringing  back  double  the  price. 
Lat-er  this  maximum  rose  to  $300,000,  and  in  I73i  to  $500,000.  Finally 
the  amount  reached  $600,000,  and  the  home  freight  double  the  value. 
From  Manila  the  galleons — called  "nao" — took  spices,  cotton  fabrics, 
silks,  etc.,  and  gold  articles  and  other  products  of  Gldna,  India,  and  the 
Philippines ;  50,000  silk  stockings  are  also  especially  mentioned,  (Kefer : 
Lord  Anson's  Journey  Hound  the  World,  1749,  and  the  description  of 
Spanish  commerce  by  J.  G.  8.,  Dresden,  1763.)  The  home  freight  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  silver  dollars;  and  there  were  also  passengers,  persons 
going  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Philippines,  and  officials  and  soldiers 
sent  out  by  the  Madrid  Government  as  substitutes. 

The  merchandise  yielded  twice  its  value  in  Manila,  and  as  is  recorded 
sometimes  even  four  times,  which  in  certain  cases  may  no  doubt  have 
been  the  case.  The  profit,  however,  did  not  all  go  into  one  pocket,  but 
was  divided  among  a  number.  The  Govcnrment  issued  warrants 
(boletins)  remitting  the  shipping  of  cargo  to  the  monasteries,  pensioned 
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officials,  and  other  privileged  persons,  who  tlieii  sold  them  to  merchants ; 
in  this  manner  tlie  profits  were  distributed.  Tlie  result  was  tliat  iner 
chandise  of  very  high  value  was  shipped,  and  tlie  nao  often  so  packed 
with  cargo  tliat  tlie  guns  had  to  be  stowed  away.  On  tlie  home  journey 
there  was  often  over  $3,000,000  value  on  board.  As  these  ships  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  it  is  natural  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  shipping  fees  was  reserved  for  the  royal  exchequer. 

Generally  the  well  laden  iiao  sailed  from  Gavite  in  July,  steering  to 
northward  to  30^,  where,  taking  advantage  of  the  western  winds,  they 
made  for  the  shores  of  California,  then  coasting  southward  to  Aca- 
puleo.  The  voyage  was  always  most  diflicult  and  dangerous,  and  olteii 
very  long,  lasting  sometimes  six  months  or  more.  In  later  years  the 
ships  sailed  more  commonly  through  the  Straits  of  San  Bernardino, 
south  of  LuzoTi,  though  this  did  not  shorten  the  voyage.  Arrived  at 
the  Californian  coast,  they  ran  into  San  Lucas,  where  they  took  in  pro- 
visions, and  received  information  as  to  the  uiovemeiits  of  pirates  in  the 
waters,  naturally  a  matter  of  great  concern,  considering  the  value  of 
the  cargo.  The  home  voyage  to  Manila  was  easier  and  quicker,  seldom 
occu|>ying  more  than  two  months.  The  ship  sailed  southward  from 
Acapuico  till  about  10^  K.,  taking  the  passage  to  the  Marian  Islands, 
and  then  farther,  through  the  Straits  of  San  Bernardino,  to  Manila,  As 
the  time  arrived  when  the  nao  could  be  expected,  nightly  flres  were 
lighted  on  two  high  rocks,  so  that  the  vessel  might  Bud  her  way  through 
the  islands.    (In  old  works  the  isliindK  Guam  and  Rota  are  mentioned.) 

The  naoa  were  vessels  of  1,200  tons  or  even  more,  and  were  nmnued 
as  war  ships  aiLd  armed  with  50  or  CO  cannon.  Kotwithatanding  this, 
they  sometimes,  together  with  their  costly  cargo,  fell  a  booty  to  priva- 
teers, pirates,  and  war  ships  of  inimical  powers.  In  June,  1743,  Lord 
Anson,  on  board  the  Centurion,  captured  the  Nuestra  ISenora  de  Caba- 
donga,  a  much  larger  galleon,  captained  by  Don  Jeronimo  de  Montero, 
oft'  Oape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  Saniar  coast. 

The  captain  of  the  galleon,  who  bore  the  title  "general,"  received 
on  the  Acapuico  trade  a  percentage  of  about  $40,000  for  each  voyage; 
first  olflcers,  likewise,  were  paid  commissions. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  profits  began  to  decline, 
decreasing  more  and  more;  sometimes  the  ships  even  found  the  market 
iu  Acapuico  perfectly  flat,  without  any  demand.  This  was  because  of 
American  traders,  and  of  English  merchants  supplying  all  the  require- 
ments direct  from  Europe;  smuggling  also  played  its  part.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  shipa  were  often  unable  to  return  for  long  periods 
of  time.  The  last  nao  which  left  Manila,  in  ISll,  did  not  return  fi'om 
Acapnh^o  until  1815. 

In  1780  the  Real  Oompania  de  Filipinas  was  started,  having  its  seat 
in  Cadiz,  and  with  a  capital  of  $7,000,000.  This  company  more  or  less 
monopolized  the  whole  trade,  until  on  August  15,  17^0,  a  decree  was 
issued,  permitting  Iduroiiean  vessels  to  import  Asian  produce,  and  to 
import  only  su(^h  Spanish,  Philipi>ine,  and  American  produce  as  the 
compania  had  imported.  A  second  decree,  dated  October  15,  1803, 
de])rived  the  compania  of  still  further  privileges,  and  declared  the 
harbor  of  Manila  open  to  all  nations.  Certain  rights  the  compaiiia 
still  retained,  however.  In  1814,  absolute  liberty  of  trade  was  allowed 
to  the  whole  world.  As  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Co- 
digo  de  Comercie,  July  15, 1833,  the  privileges  of  the  compania  ceased 
altogether  in  1834.  A  year  later  the  exportation  of  maniifactured 
tobacco  and  cigars  was  also  permitted. 

Until  the  close  of"  the  preceding  century.  1792,  foreigners  were  uot 
allowed  to  settle  in  Mauila  (aJthough  Laperouse,  1787,  mentions  the 
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French  raercliant  Si-bir  in  this  towD).  As  soon  as  the  permission  was 
granted  the  flrst  foreign  hoases  were  eatablisheil,  tlie  nnmber  continji- 
ally  increasing  sotliat  to-day  the  external  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in 
foreign  hands;  1851  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Banco  Espaiiol  Fil- 
ipino; but  by  reason  of  bureaueratie  formalities  and  strict  limits 
imposed,  transactions  were  much  impeded.  It  is  only  iti  recent  years  that 
matters  have  bettered,  rendering  fair  and  eas  blinking  basiness  jios- 
sible.  Up  to  1S60  and  still  later,  banking  transactions  were  therefore 
done  almost  wholly  through  two  large  American  houses.  To  day  we 
find  branches  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austriilia,  and  Cliina, 
and  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Uankiug  Corporation,  doing  the 
principal  business. 

The  Oonsulado,  established  in  1772  and  removed  on  January  1, 1834, 
and  the  Junta  de  Comercio,  founded  on  January  1,  1835,  have  done 
practically  nothing  at  al!  for  trade  and  shipping.  The  export  and 
import  trade,  as  already  remarked,  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  principally  English,  Germans,  and  Swiss,  The  retail  and 
intermediate  trade  is  done  by  the  Chinese.  The  Spanish,  in  addition 
to  the  Comjiaina  General  de  Tabacos  de  Pilipinas — which,  however, 
pays  but  a  small  dividend — and  some  iuland  traders,  own  a  number 
of  Diillinery  shops  for  town  costumes  and  cosmetic  stores. 

How  greatly  the  trade  done  by  foreigners  surpasses  thatoftlie  Span- 
ish is  seen  from  the  tables  below  giving  the  external  shipping  trade  and 
tolls.    Since  ISOti  there  has  been  no  American  house  in  Manila. 

The  traffic  between  Manila  and  the  provinces  is  carried  on  mostly 
by  means  of  thirty-five  steamers  and  a  Uirge  number  of  smaller  sailing 
vessels.  The  sole  railway  runs  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,the  port  of 
Paugasinan,  a  rice  growing  province,  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  on 
the  (lulf  of  Lingayen.  The  only  large  line  of  ships  toucliing  at  Manila 
is  the  Compania  Transatlantica,  from  Barcelona  to  Manila,  which, 
however,  also  has  Liverpool  as  a  shipping  port,  as  the  steamers  wonld 
otherwise  scarcely  be  able  always  to  secure  a  full  cargo.  The  chief 
profits  of  the  line  are  no  doubt  earned  from  the  enormous  transport  to 
and  fro  of  officials  and  soldiers;  in  nearly  every  ship  all  berths  are 
occupied.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  done  with  Hongkong,  through  four 
or  five  steamers  under  the  British  flag;  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
goods  goes  over  Hongkong,  being  transshipped.  A  steamer  runs  to 
Singapore,  meeting  the  French  mail  steamer,  by  which  the  principal 
European  postal  traliic  is  carried  on. 

Despite  the  tact  that  the  foreign  Hag  was  everywhere  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  Spanish,  on  the  contrary,  privileged,  the  former  has  always 
been  the  really  dominating.  Though  formerly  foreign  vessels  were 
obliged  to  run  in  in  ballast,  nevertheless  they  took  outward  freight. 
Tlie  privilege  showu  to  the  Spanish  flag  died  notense  till  1872,  and  con- 
sisted at  that  time  in  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  custom-house 
charges.  This  was  gradually  diminished,  every  year  by  5  per  cent  and 
in  the  last  year  by  10  per  cent  at  once. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  shipping  trade  in  Manila 
in  earlier  years: 
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In  1863,  112  foreign  vessels  with  74,054  tons,  mostly  in  ballast, 
eiitereil  to  take  np  cargo,  and  93  Spanisli  vessels  entered  and  siiiled 
witli  cargo.  To  sliow  a  comparison  of  tlie  trade  during  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table: 


Incnmtng. 

OolKoing. 

Shipa. 

ToaiiigB. 

Shlpa. 

To:,Bage. 

1806. 

Itl 

47 

2B1,  ses 

•2.511 

(9 

291,439 

229 

357,400 

224 

I89T. 

Ml 

301.  in 
8t,3aa 

197 

252 

3«5,525 

247 

i«i,8es 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century  the  imports  were  far  greater 
than  the  esports;  then  the  two  became  about  equal,  and  finally  the 
exported  goods  ranked  first.  In  recent  years  the  esports  have  always 
exceeded  the  import  by  some  30  per  cent — a  very  promising  sign  of  the 
productive  ca]>acity  of  the  country. 

The  imports  to  Aragou,  in  1818,  according  to  the  duties  paid, 
amounted  to — 

Under  foreign  Cag SI,  6S0, 200. 25 

Uudar  Spanieh  Hag 616,071.85 


Total 2,2m,2T2.10 

as  against  an  exportation  ot^ — 
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There  was,  therefore,  nearly  three  times  as  much  imported  as  ex- 
ported. The  list  of  articles  exported,  with  their  prices,  is  interesting. 
Of  the  leading  articles  of  to-day  siigar  was  the  only  one  of  importance, 
but  even  this  came  after  white  bii  da' nests  and  indigo.  Comparing 
with  this  the  table  of  Dr.  F.  J,  F.  Meyen,  on  board  the  Piussiun  mer- 
chant ship  Princess  Louise,  11  years  later,  we  find  a  great  iucreaee  in 
exports — in  the  case  of  sugar  teufold  the  amount,  though  with  hemp, 
agaiji,  not  at  all. 

He  gives  th«  exports  as  follows; 


Article.. 

1829. 

IB30. 

120,  OTl 

ii.tioa 

IHSST 

11,  (31 

•  imIkb 

UnhuUedrtoe  (30.830  eavan 

" 

The  remaining  less  important  articles  are  omitted. 

Since  foreigners  have  no  longer  been  so  harassed  by  Spanish  privi- 
leges, trade  has  steadily  increased,  even  if  not  to  the  extent  that  it 
should.  The  trade  of  the  Philippines  should  be  twenty  times  what  it  is 
to-day.  At  the  end  of  the  twenties,  imports  and  exports  wore  practi- 
cally equal : 


y.^. 

I.JTU. 

Exp.«,. 

1 1.048,680 
1, 550.  BUS 

1,476,031 

Up  to  the  seventies  both  had  been  increased  more  than  tenfold,  and 
the  exports  considerably  exceeded  the  imports;  in  round  numbers: 

Teiir. 

!.,.». 

Eiporta, 

1870 

'liiSS 

17.000.000 

The  only  exception  is  the  year  1872,  when  the  exports  stood  at 
$l(i,5UO,0(IO  and  the  imports  at  $2^,000,000.  In  1892  the  exports  were 
$33,000,000,  the  imports  $25,000,000. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  statistics  of  the  imported  goods,  since 
the  innnmerable  articles  are  not  entered  separately  at  the  custom-house, 
but,  for  purposes  of  duty,  are  placed  in  certain  (ilasaes.  Some  of  the 
leading  goods  may  be  mentioned,  however.  From  England,  all  Man- 
chester articles  play  an  important  part,  together  with  a  number  of  less 
significant  wares,  such  as  hardware  and  leather  goods.  From  Germany 
come  better  class  textiles,  tricots,  hardware,  paper,  leather,  steel  and 
iron,  machinery,  etc.  From  Switzerland,  St.  Galien  laces,  muslins,  and 
silks.  From  France,  Lyon  silks,  machinery  for  cigarette  making,  and 
paper. 

From  Austria,  principally  only  Vienna  furniture  and  Bohemian  glass- 
ware.   From  Belgium  is  sent  glass  and  glassware,  iron,  paper,  cement, 
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etc.  From  Bnssia  and  America,  kerosene,  and  from  tte  latter  countrj 
also  flour  and  tinned  meats — as  Spain  exported  formerly  almost  only 
preserved  foods  in  tins — suid  wines.  Within  the  last  few  years  she  has 
commenced  to  import  into  the  Philippines  other  articles,  to  compete 
with  the  wares  ol  other  countries.  The  Spanish  goods  are  in  every 
way  inferior  to  those  of  foreign  mannfacture,  hut  on  account  of  their 
being  free  from  import  duty  tlie  prices  are  considerably  lower. 

In  tliefollowing  table  the  exports  during  the  last  five  years  are  given. 
The  minor  articles  have  been  omitted: 

X. — Frineipat  export*  from  tht  Philippines  from  January  1  io  Deceinbrn  St,  1S9S. 


T.^ 

Sugar. 

Hemp. 

Coffee. 

™„,», 

Clean. 

8»p»ii 
wood. 

C»pra. 

Oient  liritBtn 
Ontted  Slaleg 
Euiope 

ChitiVapan,  India 

3  CI+  78J 
S  964(100 

en  041 
BIBB 

ei  mi 

74  310 

691,81.. 
MlilOft 

J99 
629 

ao7 

21.801 

*•;;■£ 

18,078 

32.010 
14  850 
112,640 

eoS23 

■;3  863 
75,115 

82,200 
3BW 

Hill 

iiii 

219,016 

si 

25*;  068 

issBOa 

183] 404 

S85  90T 
504  489 
510,  e33 
188.404 
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1B88. 

i.». 

18M. 

?14,000,000 
'   87[50O 

2,eno,ooo 
'''to;  000 
'224; 000 
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000 
400 

12.7ft0 

1 

^  ^S  J50' 
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The  exports  from  Manila  alone,  the  most  important  place  to  be  con- 
sidered, were,  during  the  past  sis  years,  as  tbilows: 


H.—ExporU  from  Mmiia  in  the  yean  189S-1S97. 

renr. 

H..,. 
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T..„. 
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«" 

as 
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!:S,S 
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In  the  June  (1898)  uiiinber  of  the  National  Geograpliic  Magazine, 
called  "  the  Philippine  number,"  are  some  articles  about  the  islands. 
Although  for  the  most  part  interesting,  especially  for  anthropologists, 
they  are,  in  economic  matters,  inaccurate.  None  of  the  statistics  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  for  even  at  the  commencement,  in  mentioning  the 
trade  of  1896,  there  is  an  error  of  about  twenty  eight  million  (toiiars. 
In  189C  the  export  alone  was  $32,771 ,500.  The  figures  given  by  me  are 
correct,  as,  indeed,  statistics  can  only  be  correct.  The  trade  is  indeed 
small,  compared  to  what  it  should  be;  but  amounts,  sucli  as  are  given 
to  the  author  of  the  magazine  article,  were  reached  tweuty-five  years 
ago. 

To  give  the  statistics  of  the  imports  even  only  approximately  cor- 
rect is  impossible,  wherefore  I  have  refrained  altogether  from  giving 
detailed  statistics  in  this  regard.  Tlie  author  of  tlie  article  referred 
to  tabulates  the  American  goods,  among  which  wlieaten  flour  in  par- 
ticular must  strike  the  eye  of  anyone  really  knowing  the  conditions  of 
the  trade.  He  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  as  lowest  iu  1893,  with 
$7,80(),  and  the  highest  in  18!)(i,  with  $l8,:iOO,  which  iignres  are  much 
too  low.  The  value  of  the  flour  imported  from  America  must  be  at 
least  Ave  or  ten  times  as  much. 

The  terms  in  the  produce  martet  in  Manila  are  always  cash  down. 
In  business  with  the  provinces  the  Manila  house  has  frequently  to  make 
advances,  which  certainly  means  risk;  but  if  one  is  cautious  with  whom 
one  deals  the  business  is  safe  enough  here  also.  It  is  always  the  main 
thing  in  the  case  of  transmarine  places  just  springing  up  to  know  the 
state  of  affairs  precisely,  and  to  lie  in  a  ]:osition  to  form  a  sound  Judg- 
ment at  a  moment's  notice.  The  business  between  the  importers  and 
tlietlhinese  retail  dealers  is  done  either  by  means  of  acceptance  (pagar^) 
at  six  months,  or,  as  is  more  general  of  late,  cash  within  four  to  six 
weeks,  with  5  per  cent  discount.  Unfortunately  the  four  to  six  weeks 
are  very  often  exceeded.  Insolvencies  frequently  occur  among  the 
Chinese.  The  creditors  usually  prefer  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  for  if 
once  the  matter  comes  before  a  Spanish  court  it  is  the  invariable  rule 
that  the  creditors  get  nothing  at  all. 

Fines  (multas),  particularly  in  differences  with  the  custom-house  are 
imposed  in  a  most  annoying  manner,  on  every  possible  occiision,  since 
the  officials  receive  a  share  of  the  fine  imposed,  A  ship  which,  for 
instance,  does  not  deliver  precisely  the  number  of  bales  in  the  manifest 
is  fined  for  each  bale  more  or  less  $100.  In  every  bill  of  entry  the 
weight  must  be  stated  beforehand,  and  if  it  is  not  correct  a  fine  is 
inflicted.  In  this  way  there  are  a  hundred  kinds  of  chicanery  practiced, 
all  costing  much  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money,  the  greater  part  of 
which  goes  into  the  jHJckets  of  the  officials. 

The  tobacco  monopoly,  with  all  its  heartless  severity  and  imposts, 
was  introduced  in  1781  under  the  governor,  Don  Jos6  Vasco  y  Vargas, 
as  the  Government  again  fonnd  itself  in  a  critical  financi^  condition. 
The  population  guessed  at  what  was  coming  and  opposed  theintroduc- 
tion,  so  that  the  law  was  only  carried  by  foreeof  arms.  The  law  pre- 
scribed that  every  native  might  plant  tobacco,  but  might  only  sell  it  to 
the  Government.  In  the  tobacco  districts  everj'  native  had  to  grow  a 
certain  number  of  plants  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  them,  without 
ever  leaving  them.  The  collecting  of  caterpillars  was  done  by  women 
and  children,  just  as  to-day. 

This  would,  however,  all  have  been  well  enough  had  the  people  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  but  the  worst  has  still  to  be  said. 
The  tobacco  was  sorted — "  atbrado, "  as  it  is  technically  called — aud  that 
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niiflt  for  use  bamed  so  as  to  prevent  ftaud.  The  principal  matter  in 
sortinj;  was  tlie  length — IS  iiidicR  and  over  was  primeni  class;  IS  to 
14  inelies,  seciinda  class;  14  to  10  inches,  torcera  class,  and  10  to  7 
inches,  quarta  class.  Smaller  bat  good  leaves  were  sometimes  classed 
as  5  and  d. 

For  valuing  the  tobacco  the  officials  used  a  scale  according  to  which 
the  planter  reeeivod  some20  to  30  per  ceutof  the  real  value.  But  he 
was  not  paid  in  cash.  He  received  a  certificate,  a  tind  of  treasury  bond. 
Had  the  people  had  security  tbr  the  payment  of  these  bonds  at  an  early 
(late,  tliB  latter  would  soon,  no  doubt,  have  come  into  currency  as  paper 
money.  But,  far  from  this  being  so,  no  one  would  have  them,  knowing 
that  five  or  six  years  might  pass  before  they  were  redeemed.  The 
tobacco  planters  lived  under  more  miserable  conditions  than  theworst- 
liept  slaves,  and  were  glad  if  some  noble  philanthropist,  with  an  eye  to 
usury,  would  give  them  half  the  value  of  their  certificates.  And  such 
disgraceful  usury  it  hardly  was,  for  who  could  say  whether  the  pur- 
chaser was  not  risldng  his  50  per  centi  Frequently  the  bonds  wers 
practically  given  away.  In  the  cigar  manufactories  in  Manila  30,000 
work  people  were  employed,  and  were  always  paid  in  cash,  so  that  their 
lot  was  more  envious  than  that  of  the  planters.  That  under  this  sys- 
tem, in  spite  of  the  enormous  army  of  officials,  a  profit  of  four  or  five 
million  dollars  was  annually  yielded  can  be  easily  understood. 

The  savior  of  the  unfortunate  tobacco  planter  was  one  of  those 
Spaniards  in  whom  there  was  still  the  blood  of  the  hidalgo  the 
in  tendent  general,  Don  Jos6  Jimeno  Agius.  In  his  report  in  1871  he 
relentlessly  exposed  the  condition  of  atfairs  under  the  monopoly  and 
strongly  advised  its  abolition,  unless  the  Government  wished  to  de- 
stroy tobacco  planting  altogether  and  bring  about  the  absolute  rain  of 
the  planters,  living,  as  it  was,  in  the  greatest  misery.  Furthermore, 
he  showed  that  the  necessary  new  buildings  and  plant  in  the  factories 
would  pretty  well  absorb  all  the  profit  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  very 
competent  and  energetic  man  could  not,  however,  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect  at  the  time.  Kot  until  ten  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  the 
colonial  minister,  Fernando  <le  I^eon  y  CaatiUo,  was  he  able  to  bring 
about  the  abolition,  and  on  July  I,  1883,  the  planters  were  freed  from 
their  chains. 

On  January  1, 1883,  the  free  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  also  allowed. 
Already  at  the  commencement  of  July,  18S1,  the  fact  was  kuown,  and 
the  tobacco  report  of  my  house,  dated  July  9, 1881,  commenced:  "We 
head  our  report  with  the  Joyful  and  most  important  news  of  the  decreed 
abolishment  of  the  tobacco  and  cigar  monopoly."  We  entertained  the 
fear,  however,  that  the  rate  of  ditty  would  be  raised,  and  such  was 
actually  the  case.  Tobacco  and  cigars  paid  an  export  duty,  and  the 
import  duty  was  raised  50  per  cent.  At  first,  however,  the  treasury 
bonds  had  to  be  redeemed,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  auctions, 
whereby  $150,000  was  redeemed  monthly  to  those  who  offered  their 
bonds  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  Government  had  even  the  impudence  to 
declare  that  demands  of  over  80  per  cent  would  uot  be  regarded.  The 
first  bondholders  were  ready  to  take  45  and  55  per  cent;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  there  was  a  number  of  holders  who  were  prepared  to 
take  vigorous  steps,  and  refused  less  than  80  per  cent.  This  caused  the 
Government  to  hasten  the  redemption,  and  at  the  close  had  cleared  a 
balance  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Since  January  1,  1883,  various  cigar  factories  have  been  established, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  few  turn  out  a  really  first  class  article.  The 
cigars  manufactured  by  many  Chinese  factories  and  by  the  natives  as  a 
borne  indu«ti7  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
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A  new  tariff  of  duties  waa  introdQced  ia  1891  which  professed  to  be 
based  upon  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Id  reality,  however,  nearly  ail 
articles  yielded  moro,  some  even  over  100  per  cent  of  the  value.  Then 
there  were  still  variona  additional  fees  to  pay  on  imports,  and  the 
export  fees  were  also  several  times  changed.  To  day  the  practice  is  as 
follows:  To  the  importation  tariff,  which  in  the  case  of  some  articles  is 
increased  by  20  per  cent,  there  are  harbor  dues  amounting  to  10  per 
cent  added  and  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  fixed  by 
law.  Spanish  goods  pay  only  the  harbor  dues  and  the  8  per  cent  of 
the  value,  and  thus  get  upon  the  market,  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
better  and  originally  cheaper  produce. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  eonntry,  the  principal  pay  export  duties  as 
follows : 

kilogram  ■  [rou. 

Hemp SO.  75 

Indigo 50 

Liquid  indigo 05 

Eioe 2.00 

Sngar , 10 

Coooannts  and  copra 10 

Tobacco  from  Cagnyan  Isabella 3.00 

Toliacco  from  Vi  nay  as  Mindanao 2.00 

Tobacc»  ftom  other  proTlnooB, 1.50 

Mannfaotnred  tobacco 3.00 

And  all  produce  pays  $1.50  per  1,000  kilograms  harbor  dnes. 

In  1880  the  harbor  dues,  on  both  exports  and  imports,  were  raised,  at 
first  by  20  per  cent  of  the  import  duty  and  1  per  cent  of  the  export 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  harbor,  and  this,  with  some 
few  alterations,  remains  so  to  this  day.  The  harbor  is  a  long  wayfiom 
being  ready,  nor  will  It  ever  be  finished  if  the  present  system  continues, 
even  though  of  late  the  work  haa  been  a  little  expedited.  At  a  normal 
rateof  work,  what  has  been  done  could  have  been  finished  in  one  or  two 
years.  With  the  amount  received  through  the  increased  dues  ten  har- 
bors could  have  been  built,  but  probably  the  money  no  longer  exists. 

The  duty  returns  were,  in — 

1828 $227,000 

1829 329,115 

1830 328,061 

In  the  last  few  years  they  have  stood  much  higher,  this  being  prin- 
cipally caused  by  foreign  houses.     For  the  past  three  years  the  returns 


ISBS. 

im. 

ISO!. 

«,B18,0I» 
361, 4M 

»3,i«e,iM 

*3,  322,500 

8.1P,31)« 

a.ni,iTO 

Thus  the  foreign  honses  paid,  in  1S!>5,  87  per  cent;  1896, 88  per  cent, 
and  1897,  73  per  cent  of  the  indirect  duties. 

During  the  recent  years  the  Spanish  figures  have  risen  by  reason  of 
the  increased  export  duties  on  tobacco,  which  the  Compauia  General 
shipped  for  the  Spanish  monopoly. 

I  now  come  to  the  question,  What  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the 
production  and  trade  of  the  colony  into  the  condition  in  which  they 
should  beT     The  answer  follows  from  what  has  already  been  stated. 
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Before  all,  the  system  of  administration  must  be  clianged,  and  com- 
merce and  sliippiiis,  indnatry  and  mining,  as  also  iilanting,  given  free 
play,  quke  independent  of  tbe  nationality  of  the  persons  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  natives  are  not  numerous  enough  to  anpniy  auf- 
lieieut  workmen,  Chinese  coolies  should  be  brought  over  under  govern- 
ment supervision  iji  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  Sumatra.  The  export 
duties  filiould  be  wholly  abolished  and  the  import  duties  put  on  a  suit- 
able basis.  The  harbor  works  at  Manila  should  be  completed,  and  safe 
landing  places  also  for  larger  steamers  erected.  And  il  not  a  free  port, 
at  all  events  a  bonded  warehouse  is  necessary. 

I  mention  firstly  and  principally  Manila,  which  will  always  remain 
the  center  and  principal  emi)orium.  A  beginning  must  be  made  by 
opening  up  Luzon,  by  laying  down  good  roads  and  constructing  bridges, 
of  which  today  there  is  an  absolute  dearth.  The  waterways  should 
be  controlled,  particularly  those  which  eau  be  easily  made  navigable. 
The  construction  of  railways  sbonid  be  continued,  in  order  to  connect 
the  interior  provinces  with  Manila.  The  most  important  line  would  be 
oneflrom  Manila  through  Nueva  Ecija,  the  Garaballo  Mountains,  the 
province  Hueva  Viscaya,  into  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  de  Oagayan. 
Then  a  branch  of  the  line,  already  existing,  from  Manila  to  Dagupan, 
to  the  natural  naval  ]>ort  Subig,  which  was  recently  decided  upon,  but 
has  not  yet  been  constructed.  Communication  with  the  Pacitic  coast, 
and  numerous  branch  lines,  will  also  gradually  be  required.  Only  a 
few  points  can  be  touched  upon  here. 

A  railway  from  Manila  over  Maririuina  to  Antipolo  would  be  of 
great  importance  for  Manila  itself.  It  would  jjass  through  an  extremely 
well-populated  country  which  already  supplies  Manila  with  agricul- 
tural i)roduce  and  articles  for  the  native  population,  and  finally,  after 
about  20  miles,  ascending  with  a  pretty  steei>  gradient,  reach  Antipolo. 

Antipolo,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Fhilippines,  lies  on 
the  west  spurs  of  the  Cordillera,  in  the  piovince  of  Morong.  It  enjoys 
a  cool,  agreeable  climate,  and  therefore  would,  without  doubt,  form  a 
very  suitable  health  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  and,  indeed, 
perhaps  a  climatic  health  resort  in  general.  For  Europeans,  working 
under  great  strain,  such  a  pla(*  would  be  invaluable,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  hot  season,  when  the  night  temperature  falls  so  little  tliat 
refreshing  sleep  is  often  quite  out  of  the  question.  Nor  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  Antipolo  itself  be  chosen;  a  still  more  suitable  spot 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  neighborhood;  the  chief  ])oiut  is  to  set 
about  the  matter  in  a  i>ractical  way  and  properly  carry  through  the 
scheme. 

Antipolo  is  frequently  visited  by  foreigners.  The  route  lies  over  what 
for  the  Philippines  are  tolerably  good,  but  compared  with  those  of 
English  colonies  miserably  bad,  roads  to  the  Pasig.  The  river  is  then 
crossed,  and  a  farther  Journey  over  bad,  and  sometimes  worst  possible 
roads  brings  us  through  Oainta,  Taitai,  iu  one  afternoon  to  Antipolo. 
Tbe  effect  of  the  journey  is  felt  over  the  whole  body  for  hours  afterwards. 
I  have  had  in  April,  whilst  the  heat  in  Manila  was  unbearable,  to  put 
on  a  summer  overcoat  in  the  evening  in  Antipolo. 

For  such  undertakings  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  can  only  bo 
carried  out  by  companies,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  concessions 
be  granted  with  promptness  and  dispatch.  Hitherto  the  custom  has 
been  to  dally  for  years,  until  linally  all  interest  in  the  matter  was  lost. 
Once  a  concession  was  actually  granted  for  a  railway  to  Antipolo,  but 
the  line  was  never  constructed. 
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It  would  take  us  too  far  to  d^al  with  everything  which  would  servo 
to  rapidly  bring  the  coaittry  i:ito  a  prosperous  condition,  ami  lead  to 
lucrative  undertakings.  What  should  be  done  is,  in  general,  to  be 
gathered  £rom  a  consideration  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  If  once  the  first  step  were  taken,  others  would  follow,  and  not 
only  in  Luzon,  but  over  the  whole  archipelago. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  give  some  particulars  of  Manila  itself. 

At  the  place  where  the  outlet  of  the  inland  sea  of  Bay  (Lagnna  de 
Bay,  called  after  the  place  Bay  on  the  south  slinre  of  the  sea,  not  after 
"Bahia  Bay,"  as  Dr.  Meyen*  wronglyinfers),  the  river  Pasig,  flows  into 
the  bay  of  Manila,  lies  on  the  left-hand  bank  the  real  fortified  town 
Manila,  therefore  also  called  Intraniuros.  It  is  inhabited  by  monks, 
officials,  soldiers,  and  some  shopkeepers;  foreigners  donot  reside  there 
nor  have  they  property  in  it.  ^Running  southward  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay  is  the  promenade  Luueta,  where  concerts  areheld  every  evening 
and  where  there  are  two  suburbs,  Ennita  and  Malate,  much  frequented 
by  foreigners  and  containing  many  fine  villas.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pasigis  the  wholly  unfortified  Binondo,  where  are  the  chief  busi- 
ness and  warehouses,  factories,  custom-house,  and  harbor  offlee, 
Further  north,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  is  Toiido,  which  is  really  a 
native  suburb  contaiuing  native  hnts;  to  the  east  are  Meisig  and  Trozo, 
These  are  the  places  lying  on  the  beach.  In  the  direction  up  the  river 
on  the  right-hand  shore  are  the  suburbs  Sta  Oruz,  Quiapo,  San  Miguel, 
Tan  dual,  and  Samp  aloe 

The  population  to  day  is  given  at  300,000;  but  this  is  in  any  case  not 
to  be  regarded  as  exact,  as  a  proper  census  has  never  been  taken. 
With  the  suburbs  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  probably  higher. 

in  the  right  sense  of  the  word  Manila  can  not  be  said  to  be  unhealthy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  more  healthy  of  tropical  towns,  though 
malignant  and  intermittent  fevers  do  occur,  even  if  more  seldom  than 
elsewhere.  Cholera,  which  formerly  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the  form 
of  epidemics,  has  been  completely  driven  away  by  the  excellent  water 
supply.  The  water  comes  from  Santolan,  about  9  miles  distant,  and 
is  collected  in  the  reseivoir  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  and  thence  con- 
ducted to  Manila.    There  has  been  no  outbreak  of  cholera  since  1880. 

For  the  water  supply  the  general  governors,  Carriedo  and  Morioncs, 
are  to  be  tbauked.  Of  these,  the  first,  in  his  will,  left  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  town  for  the  purpose,  and  the  second,  some  years  later,  had  the 
work  carried  out,  when  no  one  else  thought  of  troubling  about  it- 
Houses  have  to  be  erected  according  to  certain  rules  laid  down,  inorder 
t«  guard  against  the  numerous  earthquakes.  Tliey  are  for  the  most 
part  two-storied  dwellings,  below  of  stone  and  above  of  wood,  with 
galvanized  iron  roofing.  If  the  roof  is  tiled  the  ceiling  must  be  of 
planks  strong  enough  to  resist  the  fall  of  the  roof.  Since  January  23, 
1895,  the  town  has  bp«n  lighted  by  electricity,  and  in  a  number  of 
houses  the  electric  light  has  also  been  introduced.  The  installation 
has  been  carried  out  partly  by  an  American  company  and  continued 
by  a  German  company.  So  far  there  is  no  electric  tramway,  nor  is 
electricity  as  yet  used  industrially.  This  is  princi])ally  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  company  "Blectricista,"  which  has  not  been  able  to  make  its 
electric  power  station  yield  a  good  dividend  as  yet. 

There  are  horse  tram  lines  in  the  city  and  a  steam  tram  runs  to 
Malabon,  a  large  village  situated  to  the  north. 


le  dns  prenBsiBchai  SeebaiidluugBScblffes  "FriuccBa  Louise." 
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Besides  the  private  vehicles,  tliere  are  in  the  city  a  large  nnmber  ot 
liackney  coacliea.  These  are  divided  into  tliree  classtss:  The  carruajes 
(landan  with  two  horses),  qniles  (two-wheelers,  closed,  door  hehiud, 
one  horse),  and  carromatas  (two-wheelers  drawD  by  one  horse).  The 
latter  are  also  used  in  the  interior  so  far  as  there  are  any  roads.  The 
transport  of  goods  is  carried  on  by  means  of  two-wheeled  carts  drawn 
each  by  a  buQ'alo  and  holding  some  1,000  kilograms. 

Life  for  foreigners  upon  the  Philippines  is  quite  agreeable,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  Manila,  tliere  are  comfortable  reaideuces;  uor  is  there  lack 
of  company,  excursions,  and  other  sources  of  recreation.  In  other 
respects,  also,  creature  comforts  are  by  no  means  neglected,  provided 
the  requirements  are  not  too  high.  If  ouce  the  city  aud  neighborhood 
were  developed  in  the  manner  indicated,  there  would  be  little  to  be 
desired  to  make  life  there  thoroughly  agreeable.  Manila  would  then 
Booii  surpass  all  other  tropical  towns  as  regards  health  and  comfort. 

What  the  future  may  bring  the  rich  and  beautiful  Philippine  Islands 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is,  at  all  events,  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
insular  domain  may  soon  blossom  forth  into  that  degree  of  importance 
to  which  it  is  by  nature  entitled. 

(Signed)  Max  0.  Toenow. 

ViLLBN  COLONIB  GeUMEWALD,  NEAB  litiltLlN  (UEEMANV),  Augmt, 
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PROTECTORATES.  COLONIES,  AND  NON-SOVEREIGN 
STATES. 


THE  PROTECTED  MALAY  STATES. 

Under  this  head  are  usually  iDcluded  (1)  Perak;  (2)  SSl^iigor;  (3) 
Negri  Sembilaii,  or  Nine  States,  which  in  itself  is  a  sort  of  federation, 
as  the  name  implies,  and  (4)  Pehang.  On  avt^ount  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  these  native  states  and  the  oolony  had  vari- 
ous commercial  and  political  relations,  even  before  1874.  But  in  that 
year  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
took  steps  to  suppress  the  disorder  in  P6rak  which  waa  menaciog  British 
interests,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  the  Pungkor  treaty.  As  a  result 
of  this  compact  a  British  resident  was  stationed  in  P<5rak,  and  later  one 
in  Sflilngor.  These  residents  were  nominally  advisory  ofiicials,  but  it 
soon  became  understood  that  when  their  advice  was  volunteered  it  was 
necessary  for  the  native  rulers  to  take  it,  e8|»eeially  if  it  related  to  a 
matter  of  collecting  revenue  or  incurring  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand  the  residents  showeil  no  disposition  to  impose  their  "advice" 
upon  the  native  rulers  except  where  the  interests  of  order  and  justice 
seemed  to  require  it.  The  first  British  resident  in  Perak,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Birch,  was  murdered  by  the  Sultan  in  1875.  This  event  was  followed 
instantly  by  the  military  occupation  of  the  country  and  the  banish- 
ment  of  the  Sultan  and  his  fellow  conspirators.  From  that  time,  says 
the  Colonial  Office  List  (1898),  the  record  of  the  State  has  been  one  of 
"  remarkable  progress." 

In  1886,  a  British  agent,  styled  superintendent,  was  appointed  for 
Negri  Sembilan;  in  1889  he  also  received  the  title  of  resident. 

In  1887  the  Eaja  of  Pahang  surrendered  to  the  British  Government 
the  control  of  his  foreign  relations,  and  in  the  following  year  Pahang 
became  a  protected  State  on  the  same  terms  as  Perak  and  S?Mngor 
and  Negri  Sembilan.  The  Baja,  or  Sultan,  himself  requested  the 
appointment  of  a  British  resident. 

In  1887  the  sultan  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Johore  placed  his  for- 
eign relations  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  and  agreed  to 
receive  a  resident.  Johore,  however,  did  not  join  in  with  the  four  other 
States  when,  in  1895,  they  signed  a  treaty  constituting  their  countries 
a  federation  to  be  known  as  the  protected  Malay  States,  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  Each  State  agreed 
to  assist  the  other  States  with  men  and  money  in  case  of  need;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  native  militia  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
federation,  and  in  return  for  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  it  was 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  these  troops  should  be  furnished  for 
the  defense  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  on  requisition  by  the  governor 
thereof,  in  case  of  war  between  England  and  any  foreign  power.     Under 
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this  treaty,  which  ia  now  the  snpreme  law  of  the  federation,  the  system 
of  government  is  as  follows: 

Each  of  tlie  three  native  States  of  P^rat,  Sfildngor,  and  Pahang  has 
its  sultan,  and  Negri  Seuibilan,  instead  of  one  snitan,  has  a  federation 
of  chiefs.  These  native  princes  are  nominally  sovereign.  Bnt  in  each 
of  the  four  States  there  is  a  Britiah  resident,  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  "  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice  and 
generally  cany  out  the  executive  functions."  (Col.  Ofi'.  List,  1898.) 
In  each  State  there  is  a  state  council,  consisting  of  the  native  prince 
and  his  advisers,  together  with  the  British  resident  and  his  staff  of 
European  assistants.    This  council  is  really  the  supreme  authority. 

The  four  residents  are  subordinate  to  an  oiticial  appointed  by  the 
secretaryof  state,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1896,  and  styled 
resident- general  of  the  Malay  States.  He  in  turn  is  subordinate  to  the 
high  commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States,  who  ia  always  the 
governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  treaty  also  provides  for  a 
sort  of  federal  conncil,  to  meet  periodically  in  one  of  the  States,  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  ot  the  fedeiation.  This  council  consists  of  the  high 
commissioner  {president),  the  resident  general,  the  four  residents,  the 
native  princes,  and  their  most  important  chiefs. 

Besides  the  high  commissioner  and  his  private  secretary  and  the 
resident' general  and  his  private  secretary  there  are  five  other  officers 
of  the  federation — a  judicial  commissioner,  a  legal  adviser,  a  command- 
ant, a  commissioner  of  lands  and  mines,  and  a  secretary  for  Chinese 
affairs. 

The  Bnropean  assistants  of  each  resident  consist  of  a  secretary,  an 
auditor,  an  engineer,  a  senior  magistrate,  a  state  surgeon,  a  superin- 
tendent of  posts  and  telegraphs,  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  a  jnnior 
or  district  magistrate  for  each  administrative  district. 


Mr,  Say  to  Mr.  Day. 

N"o.  508.]  Ambricak  Embassy, 

London,  August  21, 1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom  it  was  written  by  Gen.  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  who,  as  I  have  hitlierto  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  ia  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  in  England  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  I  may 
add  that  the  letter  was  written  with  the  expectation  that  it  wonld  be 
transmitted  to  you,  and  I  send  it  in  the  hope  that  you  may  have  time 
to  glance  at  it  before  your  departure  for  Paris. 

I  am,  etc.,  John  Hay. 


Copy  of  private  letter  received  from  lAeut.  Oen,  Sir  Andrew   Clarice, 
E.  B.,  O.  C.  M.  G.,  etc. 

[Confidential.] 

42  Portland  Place  W.,  August  15, 1898. 
Dear  Mr,  Forubs:  As  the  action  which  I  took  in  1874  for  the  paci- 
fication of  the  native  states  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  snggests  a  prece- 
dent for  dealing  with  a  somewhat  similar  condition  now  existing  in  the 
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Philippines,  I,  at  yonr  requeat,  aeud  a  note  in  further  explanation  of 
that  action,  as  described  in  general  terms  by  me  in  the  paper  I  read  last 
May  at  the  lioyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 

Very  full  details  of  this  action  are  given  in  the  Blue  Book  presenteil 
to  Parliament,  but  some  are  omitted  or  vaguely  alluded  to,  one  impor- 
tant omission  being  the  measures  I  took,  as  soon  as  I  bad  lesimed  of 
tlieir  existence,  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  people 
who  were  providing  the  means  by  which  alone  the  then  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  could  be  maintained. 

Opening  commrini cation  with  these  persons,  I  undertook  to  secure 
for  tbem,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  order,  an  ample  refund  of  the  advances  they  had  made  aitd  a  pre- 
emption in  the  share  of  the  prosperity  which  would  be  sure  to  follow 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  disturbed  provinces- 
Assure  those  who  are  now  feeding  the  agitation  in  the  Philippines 
that  similar  results  will  follow  the  adoption  of  similar  means,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  of  the  thousands  of  troops  which  I  see  stated  can  alone 
put  down  Aguinaldo  and  the  so  called  rebellion. 

Aguinaldo,  and  the  other  leaders  associated  with  him,  learning  that 
the  sources  iirom  whence  they  draw  their  supplies  would  be  no  longer 
available,  would  at  once  come  to  terms,  and  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Western  Pacific  would  have  the  same  experience  as  I 
had  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

As  soon  as  this  inflnence  and  cooperation  had  been  secured,  then, 
under  the  supreme  authority  and  direct  control  of  tiie  U.  S.  A.,  the 
federation  of  the  Philippines  under  their  several  chiefs  and  headmen 
would  follow.  This  federation,  as  a  protectorate  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  would, 
under  this  designation,  be  administered  under  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  the  United  States  ofBcers,  in  accordance,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  above  all,  with  religion,  Ohristian 
and  Moslem.  The  laws  hitherto  enforced  in  the  Philippines  would 
remain  operative  for  the  time  being,  bat  a  fiscal  aystem  similar  to  that 
of  the  Malay  Protected  States,  and  to  that  recently  established  at  San- 
tiago, with  practically  free  ports,  will  be  adopted. 

The  administration  of  a  protectorate  on  the  lines  indicated,  which 
in  the  application,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Malay  States,  have  met 
with  marked  success,  would  give  more  elasticity  and  freedom  in  dealing 
with  the  very  special  circumstances  now  existing  in  the  Philippines 
than  direct  annexation  and  the  establishment  of  a  Territory  of  the 
Republic  of  U.  S.  A. 

There  were  in  1S74,  as  now,  strong  convictions  that  to  restore  order 
naval  and  military  operations  on  a  large  scale  would  prove  imperative, 
and  that  even  then  beneficial  results  in  dealing  with  the  Malay  race 
could  not  be  by  any  means  assured. 

I  had  many  warnings  that  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster  could  fol- 
low my  proposed  intervention  into  tlie  affairs  of  the  M;ilay  Peninsula. 

Similar  predictions  are  now  made  in  regard  to  the  assertions  of 
United  States  influence  in  the  Philippines.  I  believe  the  task  would 
be  no  more  difBcult,  and  perhaps  easier,  than  that  which  I  accomplished 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  manifest  advantage 
to  have  to  deal  with  islands  which  lend  themselves  to  political  grouping. 

No  doubt  the  presence  of  moderate  military  force  will  be  at  first 
desirable  at  one  or  two  important  centers,  but  I  attach  more  valae  to 
ample  naval  provisions,  especially  of  gunboats  able  to  move  freely 
among  the  islands  and  to  aHcend  the  many  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 

So  to  the  fleet  and  its  officers  1  would  advise  that  the  political  and 
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civil  adminiRtration  of  tbe  Pbilippinea  should,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  be  intrusted. 

Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  admiral  commandiog  the  aid  of 
an  able  and  experiencod  lawyer,  aa  judicial  adviser,  to  help  in  tbe  reviews 
and  settlements  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  dealt  with  by  the  existing 
courts  of  justice. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  party  patronage  will  not  ent«r  into  the  per- 
sonnel of  tbe  staff  selected  for  service  in  tbe  protectorate,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  among  officers  of  tbe  United  States  Niivy,  active 
and  retired,  can  be  found  many  men  of  wide  experience,  broad  views, 
and  generous  sympathy,  well  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
tectorate. For  a  little  while,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages  will  be  found  of  some  difiiculty;  this  will  necessitate  great 
caution  in  tbe  use  of  iuterji refers. 

Subject  only  to  revenue  demands  the  porta  should  be  made  as  free  to 
trade  as  are  tbe  Malay  States  of  the  peninsula;  indeed,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  their  financial  and  magisterial  system,  their  practices  should,  as 
far  as  applicable,  be  followed. 

Though,  from  start  to  finish,  all  ailministrative  and  executive  pro- 
ceedings should  be  conducted  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
tecting power,  all  public  notices  and  documents  should  be  in  the  name 
of  the  federated  States. 

I  anticipate  little  or  no  difficulty  if  the  same  spirit  and  sympathy  as 
has  ever  ruled  the  English  authority  since  its  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  tbe  peninsula  is  followetl  in  the  islands  with  their  Moslem  popula- 
tion, but  tbe  large  native  Catholic  population  may  present  problems 
not  BO  easy  of  solution. 

For  the  teachers  and  guides  are  of  one  race,  while  the  disciples  and 
fiocks  are  of  another. 

Much  will  depend  upon  what  are  the  present  real  relations  existing 
between  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  and  their  congrega- 
tions.   On  this  there  is  much  conflicting  opinion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be 
both  just  and  wise  to  treat  the  priests  with  full  and  generous  consid- 
eration and  secure  their  aid  and  cooperation. 

The  priest  or  pastor  of  the  native  Catholic  might  be  encouraged 
rather  than  otherwise  by  the  protecting  power  to  remain  with  their 
flocks;  but  the  -'orders,"  giving  them  fair  compensation  for  tiieir 
endowments,  should  be  advised  to  return  to  Spain. 

Such  a  policy  would  secure  the  support  of  the  Vatican. 

This  assumes,  of  course,  that,  without  calling  upon  them  to  surrender 
their  nationality,  they  will  accept  loyally  the  altered  condition  of  affairs 
and  devote  themselves  to  reconcile  their  flocks  to  the  new  circumstances, 
submitting  themselves  as  examples  of  obedience  to  the  administration 
of  the  protectorate. 

Of  course,  I  assume  there  would  be  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
XIniled  States  authorities  about  deporting  ail,  other  than  natives  of  the 
islands,  who  were  known  to  oppose  criminally  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  this  should  be  applied  to  all  priests  who  were  known  to  use  their 
influence  and  authority  with  their  flocks  in  keeping  alive  agitation  or 
disturbance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
priests,  and  that  the  present  rebellion  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
this. 

This  may  be  so,  but  I  doubt  if  to  any  great  extent.  To  the  general 
Ux  and  corrupt  civil  administratioD  it  must  rather  be  attributed. 
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I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Oliinese.  They 
will  be  found  at  once  on  the  side  of  a  strong  and  just  {fovemmeEt. 

I  am  afraid  these  notes  are  very  crude  and  incomplete,  but  as  mere 
suggestions  they  may  be  of  nse. 

My  view  may,  perhaps,  be  summed  ap  in  a  single  sentence.  Enlist 
native  sympathy  by  fairness  and  Justice,  and  rule  throagh  native 
agents  supervised  by  carefully  selected  American  residents. 

If  this  policy  is  fairly  tried,  I  am  convinced  tliat  in  a  few  years  the 
prosperity  of  the  protected  Philippine  States  wili  astonish  the  world. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Forbes,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Andbkw  Glabkb. 
True  copy. 

F.  B.  FOEBES. 


24  Ohenistok  Gardens,  W. 

My  Dear  Matian;  As  an  earnest  well-wisher  of  your  country,  I  am 
following  events  very  carefully  just  now.  I  gather  that  the  President 
and  many  thoughtful  Americans  are  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  Philippines,  and  that  this 
at  the  present  moment  is  with  you  a  great  question.  It  is  also  a  great 
question  for  as,  and  on  the  ultimate  decision  important  issues  depend. 
Mow,  may  I  give  you  my  opinions,  offered  only  with  my  best  good 
wishesi  Spanish  rule  in  any  form  in  the  Philippines  must  end.  Oa 
the  whole,  it  has  been  worse  in  ttie  East  than  in  Ouba,  because  there 
was  less  publicity.  If  you  take  a  waiting  station  and  leave  the  islands 
to  stew  in  their  own  juice,  there  will  be  anarchy  first  and  a  considera- 
ble annexation  afterwards. 

Other  powers  will  also  want  to  look  in,  and  of  the  general  confusion 
which  may  arise  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  safely  be  predicted: 
Spain  will  not  benefit.  This  at  least  is  certain.  I  fully  see  how  difScult 
the  present  situation  is,  and  I  quite  know  how  the  solution  may  seem 
almost  hopeless.  It  is  most  natural  that  Americans  should  feel  chary 
of  accepting  responsibilities  over  the  destinies  of  8,000,000  people  of 
somewhat  mixed  nationalities — people  who  can  fight. 

Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  in  our  empire  there  is  a  close  parallel  to 
the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  we  solved  the  problem,  as 
it  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  you  can  now  solve  it.  If  yon  will  look 
up  the  past  of  the  native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  you  will  find 
conditions  closely  approximating  to  those  of  the  Philippines.  Fighting 
was  incessant;  trade  and  development  were  at  a  standstill.  There  is 
no  corner  of  the  world  in  which  the  development  has  been  so  swift  and 
so  perfectly  successful.  These  native  states  are  now  prosperous  and 
contented.  Their  trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  ia 
an  advantage  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Piracy,  the  joy  of  the 
Malay  popiQation,  has  disappeared.    Civilization  is  making  rapid  way. 

How  has  this  almost  miracle  been  accomplished!  Not  by  troops, 
not  by  force  in  any  form,  but  wholly  by  a  policy  which  I  suggest  ia 
oow  open  to  you.  My  namesake,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  inaugurated  the 
policy  which  has  led  to  the  most  astounding  results.  In  the  main  it 
consisted  only  in  admitting  native  rule,  and  placing  by  the  side  of  each 
native  ruler  a  strong  and  upriglit  Englishman,  who  guides  and  restrains. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  facts,  you  will  find  that  they  are  as  I  state. 
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There  is  a  Kmall  Sikh  police  wliose  superior  officers  only  are  English. 
meu.  That  is  the  only  force  applied,  aud  in  late  years  there  has  been 
absolutely  uninterrupted  and  yearly  increasing  prosperity.  As  thie  is 
OBly  a  email  comer  of  the  earth,  the  facts  are  little  known  even  here, 
and  Americans  can  not  know  them. 

Well,  here,  I  am  convinced,  lies  your  solution,  and  in  some  respeots 
you  have  the  advantage,  because  the  Philippines  break  op  easily  into 
geographical  gronps,  as  the  Malay  States  did  not.  Againaldo  is  a 
present  difflculty,i8  he  not  t  I  know  nothing  of  him;  bat  he  is  evidently 
capable.  IVIake  him  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Luzon,  with  a  fixed  salary, 
and  put  by  his  side  an  honorable  and  a  strong  man.  Select  other  native 
rulers  for  other  grou])s,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way.  You  will  at 
once  rally  all  native  feeling  to  your  side.  Americans  have  told  me  that 
jou  can  not  lay  your  hands  on  the  right  men, having  no  trained  colo- 
nial officials.  I  have  told  them  this  is  an  illusion.  You  can  find  in 
your  Navy  and  Army  the  few  men  of  the  right  stamp  who  are  needed. 
Our  "trained  oflicials"  are  not  by  any  means  the  greatest  of  our  suc- 
cesses. A  soldier  initiated  the  present  system  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Two  sailors  proved  bis  most  capable  subordinates. 

Do  turn  this  over  in  your  mind  and,  if  you  can,  get  the  President  to 
look  into  our  administration  of  the  Malay  States  and  its  extraordinary 
success.  Here  is  a  protectorate  in  the  best  sense,  and  it  does  not  cost 
us  a  farthing.  Have  your  naval  stations  and  try  this  political  experi- 
ment, I  suggest.  The  results  will  surprise  you,  aud  they  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  world. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 


(Make  any  use  yoa  like  of  my  letter.) 


.  Clarke. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  established 
by  the  act  21  and  22  Victoria,  cap.  106,  called  an  act  for  the  better 
government  of  India,  sanctioned  August  2, 1858.  By  this  act  all  the 
territories  heretotbre  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Oompany 
are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all  its  powers  are  exercised  in  her 
name;  all  territorial  and  other  revenues  and  all  tributes  and  other  pay- 
ments are  likewise  received  in  her  name  and  disposed  of  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  government  of  India  alone. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  company  or  by  the  board  of  control.  By  act  39 
and  40  Victoria,  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi  before  the  princes  and 
high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1, 1877,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional  title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  com- 
monly, but  not  officially,  styled  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  gov- 
ernor general's  council  is  invested  with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  per- 
sons, whether  British  or  native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian 
territories  under  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of 
the  Crown  within  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  states  in  alliance 
with  Her  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  intrusted  to  a  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  assisted  by  a  council  of  not  less  than  ten  members, 
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vacancies  m  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
But  the  major  part  of  the  council  mast  be  of  pcraous  who  have  served 
or  have  resided  ten  years  in  India  and  have  not  left  India  more  than 
ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of  their  ap|)ointraent ;  and  no  person 
not  so  qualified  can  be  appointed  unless  nine  of  the  continuing  members 
be  so  qualified.  The  office  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  but  a  mem- 
berniay  be  removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  rarliameut, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  may,  for  special  reasons,  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  council  for  a  further  tierm  of  five  years.  No  member 
can  sit  in  Parliament, 

The  duties  of  the  council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority,  are,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  India.  Moreover,  by  the  act  of  1858,  the  expenditure  of  the  reve- 
nues of  India,  both  in  India  and  elsewhere,  is  subject  to  tlie  control  of 
the  secretary  of  state  and  council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  such  revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  major- 
ity of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
qnestions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  government  with  foreign  powers, 
in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the  government 
toward  native  states,  and  generally  in  matters  where  secrecy  is  neces- 
sary, the  secretary  of  state  acts  on  his  own  authority.  The  secretary 
has  to  divide  the  council  into  committees,  and  to  regulate  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  At  least  one  meeting  mnst  be  held  every  week,  at 
which  not  less  than  five  members  shall  be  present. 

The  government  of  India  is  exercised  by  the  council  of  the  governor- 
general,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  mem- 
ber, whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option  of  the  Crown.  The 
commander  in  chief  may  be,  and  in  fact  always  is,  appointed  an  extraor- 
dinary member.  Governors  and  lieutenant-governors  become  extraor- 
dinary members  when  the  council  meets  within  their  provinces.  The 
ordinary  members  of  the  council  preside  over  the  departments  of 
finance  and  commerce,  home  revenue,  and  agriculture,  military  admin- 
istration, legislation,  and  public  works.  The  viceroy  asnally  keeps 
the  foreign  department  in  his  own  hands.  The  appointment  of  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  council  of  the  governor-general  and  of  the 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  made  by  the  Crown. 

The  membeis  oY  the  council,  together  with  from  10  to  16  " additional 
members  for  making  laws  and  regulations,"  formulate  a  legislative 
council;  these  additional  members  are  nominated  by  the  viceroy.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  regtilations  under  the  Indian  councils  act 
(55  and  56  Victoria,  cap.  14},  four  of  the  members  so  nominated  are  pre- 
viously recommended  by  the  nouofBcial  members  of  the  four  provincial 
legislative  councils,  and  the  fifth  is  recommended  by  the  Calcutta 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  proceedings  in  the  legislative  council  are 
public.  The  lieatenant-govemors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  other 
ten  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  each  a  legislative  and 
executive  council  and  a  civil  service  of  their  own.  The  lieatenant- 
governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  (with  Oudh)  have 
each  a  legislative  council  only;  the  other  administrators  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  viceroy  is 
Bupreme,  the  local  governments  of  the  various  provinces  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  administrative   independence.    Each  province  is  broken 
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into  divisions  nuder  commissioners,  and  then  divided  into  districts, 
wLicli  form  the  unit  of  administration.  At  tbe  bead  of  each  district  is 
ail  executive  officer  (collector  or  magistrate  or  deputy  cominissioner), 
who  has  entire  control  of  the  district  and  who  is  responsible  to  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magistrate,  in  most  dis- 
tricts, there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant  magistrate,  and  one  or 
more  deputy  collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the  magistrate 
collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are  separate. 
There  are  about  240  such  districts  in  British  India. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory  and  native  or 
feudatory  States ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control,  in  all  respects, 
of  British  officials.  The  control  that  the  supreme  Government  exercises 
over  the  native  States  varies  in  degree;  but  they  are  all  governed  by 
the  native  princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  with  the  lielp  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  resident  or  agent  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single 
State  or  a  group  of  States.  The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  external  States;  they 
are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military  force  above  a  certain  specified 
limit;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  their  courts  without 
si>ecia1  sanction;  and  the  supreme  Government  can  exercise  the  right 
of  dethronement  in  case  of  misgovernment.  Within  these  limits  the 
more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories; some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;  with 
others  this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded, 

LOCAL  GOTBENMENT. 

Tliere  were,  in  March,  1895,  T62  mnnicipal  towns,  with  a  population 
of  l.'),500,000.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water 
supply,  drains,  markets,  and  sanitation;  they  impose  taxes,  enact 
by-laws,  make  improvements,  and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  government  is  necessary  in  each  case  before  new  taxes  can 
be  levied  or  new  by-laws  can  be  brought  into  force.  By  the  local  self- 
government  acts  of  1882-1884,  the  elective  principle  has  been  extended 
ill  a  large  or  small  measure  all  over  India.  In  all  larger  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns,  a  majority  of  members  of  committees  are 
elected  by  the  rate  payers;  everywhere  the  majjority  of  town  committees 
consists  of  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all  the  members  are  natives. 
For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma,  there  are  district  and  local  bou^a 
which  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  and  hospitals. 

AREA  AND   POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  taken  February  26, 1891,  the  total  area  ot 
all  the  British  provinces  was  964,993  square  miles.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  250  districts.  The  total  population  was  221,172,952,  an 
increase  of  22,312,346  over  that  indicated  by  the  census  of  1881.  The 
average  population  per  square  mile  was  229, 

In  the  census  results  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into  118 
groups  on  the  basis  of  language.  Bat  even  the  different  native 
languages  do  not  denote  separate  ethnical  groups,  many  of  tliem  being 
only  dialects,  and  nearly  all  of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a 
few  groups.  There  were,  however,  334  males  and  29  females  who  spoke 
an  onrecoguizable  language.    The  following  table  shows  the  chief  liu- 
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gnistic  groups  with  a  population  (iu  millions  and  two  decintals)  assignod 
thereto : 

Aryo-Indio 195.46 

Dravidian 52.96 

Kolarian 2.96 

Gjpay W 

Khaai 17 

Tibeto-Bumian 7. 29 

Mon-Annam - _ 23 

Shan 18 

Siiiitio 7  J 

Arj-o  Iranio 1,3J 

Semitic , , Oi 

Aryo-Europeao ,. .21 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  niort 
prevalent  thau  Biiglish,  with  the  population,  in  millions  and  two  deci- 
mals, of  those  who  speak  them  as  parent  tongnes: 

Hindi 83.68 

Bengali 41.34 

Telugn 19.89 

Mahr^thi 18.89 

Punjabi 17.72 

Twnil 15.23 

OujarEiti 10.62 

Ktinarese 9.75 

UriyS 9.01 

Bnrmeae 6.93 

MalayEilnm 6,43 

Urda 3.67 

Sindhi 2,59 

SanWli 1.71 

W.Pahiri 1.52 

AeaameBe 1.43 

Qondi 1.38 

Central  Pahiri 1.15 

MiirwMi 1.15 

PuBbtii 1.08 

EHlen 67 

K61 65 

Tulu 49 

Eachhi 44 

Gypsy 40 

OraoD 37 

Kond 32 

The  English  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  238,499, 
The  British-born  population  of  India  amounted,  according  to  the 
ceusns  of  1871,  to  C4,001  peraonw,  in  1881  to  89,798,  and  in  1891  to 
1(MI,551,  In  1891  the  total  number  of  persons  not  born  in  India, 
including  the  French  and  Portugnese  poaaessiona,  was  061,637.  Of 
these  478,656  returned  as  their  birthplace  countries  eontiguoua  to  India; 
60,519  countries  in  Asia  remote  from  India,  including  China;  100,551 
the  United  Kingdom;  10,095  other  European,  American,  and  Austral- 
asian coautrles,  while  11,816  were  born  in  Africa,  etc.,  or  at  sea. 


The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindoos,  their 
number  being  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  total  population.  Together 
with  the  Mohammedans,  who  number  57,321,164,  tliey  comprise  over 
92  per  cent  of  the  whole  community.    The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in 
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Burmah,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  following  summary, wbich  also  shows 
tliat  the  number  of  Christians  is  a  little  over  2,250,000: 

Hindooa a07,731,727 

Bikl\B 1,907,833 

Buddhiats 7^  131^  361 

PnrsfieB 89,904 

Mohammedans _ 57,321, 164 

CLriBtiaiii 2,2»1, 380 

J«W8 17,194 

Aiiiiiiist* 9,280,4B7 

Others 42,763 

Of  the  Christians  euumerated  above  (3,284,3-^0)  the  following  are 
the  chief  subdivisions,  as  giveu  in  the  ofBciiU  returns: 

Komao  Catholics 1,315,363 

Church  of  England _ 29!!, 016 

Presbyterian* 40,407 

DiMcnters 296,938 

Other  ProtestantB _ 63,976 

Syrians,  Ajinwiians,  and  Gceeka 201,684 

raSTEtrCTION. 

Id  1891  there  were  2,997,558  males  and  197,662  females  nnder 
instruction.  There  were  11,554,035  males  and  543,495  females  not 
under  instruction,  but  able  to  read  and  write,  and  there  were  118,819,408 
males  and  127,72(1,768  females  not  under  instruction  and  unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  1894-95  the  total  expenditure  on  public  instruction  was 
Ex.  3,337,448  against  Kx.  67,100  in  1865  and  Ex.  39,400  in  1858.  Of 
the  sum  spent  in  189i-95,  Ex,  571,008  came  from  local  rat«B  and 
cesses,  Ex.  146,237  from  municipal  fiinds,  lix.  717,260  from  subscrip- 
tions, etc.,  Ex.  981,870  from  fees,  and  Ex.  910,972  from  provincial 
revenues. 

At  the  head  of  the  national  syst«m  of  education  in  India  there  are 
five  universities — Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  the 
Punjab — which,  though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affil- 
iated colleges,  in  wliicli  a  i)rescribed  higtier  education  is  given  than  at 
the  schools.  There  are  normal  schools  in  every  province  for  tiaining 
teachers,  and  a  stalf  of  inspecting  ofSeers  visits  all  schools  on  the 
de])artmental  lists.  Medical  colleges,  engineering,  and  other  technical 
schools  have  also  increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  schools.  In  1895 
3,293  students  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Calcutta,  918  at 
Madras,  934  at  Bombay,  779  at  Punjab,  and  632  at  Allahabad. 

In  1894  there  were  457  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in 
16  different  languages.  Only  one  daily  vernacular  newspaper  circu- 
lates as  many  as  1,500  copies;  only  one  weekly  as  many  as  20,000. 
During  theye^r  7,505  books  and  magazines,  including  many  transla- 
tions and  new  editions,  appeared,  about  nine-tenths  being  in  native 
languages. 

JUSTICE  AND  CRIME. 

The  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorships of  Bengal  and  the  northwest  provinces  have  each  a  high 
court  supreme  both  in  civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  in  England.  Of 
the  minor  provinces,  the  Punjab  has  a  chief  court  with  five  judges;  the 
central  provinces,  Ondh  and  Bind,  have  each  one  judicial  commissioner. 
Bnrma  has  a  judicial  commissioner  and  a  recorder.    For  Assam  the 
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high  conrl  at  Calnntta  is  the  highest  judicial  anthority,  excepting  in 
the  three  hill  districts,  where  theehiefcouiuiiasioiier  of  Assam  is  judge 
without  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district  the  col- 
lector magistrate  is  judge,  botli  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  the  superior  courts 
by  about  450  judges.  During  1891)  there  were  1,720  civil  judges  under 
the  superior  courts,  nearly  all  of  which  civil  judges  were  natives  of 
India.  In  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  the  proportion  of  natives  sit- 
ting in  appellate  courts  is  considerable. 

FIMANOB. 

The  total  revenue  of  India  for  1896-97  (budget  estimate)  was,  in  tens 
of  rupees,  97,620,700,     It  was  derived  as  follows : 

From  laDd  revenuo 26,093,300 

Opinm 6,895,300 

sat 8,700,000 

Stamps 4,732,700 

Exoi^ 5,744,700 

ProYincijil  rates ---  3,669,800 

CnstomH - 4,481,900 

AweBBed  t^ea -   -  1,843,200 

Forests 1,733,300 

EeaiBtratioa -- ---- 428,  BOO 

Tribnte - 892,200 

Interest 818,300 

FoBt-ufflce,  telegraph,  and  mint 2,914,300 

Civil  departments -.  -  1,657,800 

MiHcellaneous - 975,900 

Hailways - 21,583,200 

Itrigation 3,883,300 

BnildingB  and  roads 66i,600 

Military  departinentB 879, 100 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land.  The  land 
revenue  is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  the  estates  or  holdings. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of  Madras,  and  some 
districts  of  the  northwest  provinces  the  assessment  was  lixed  perma- 
nently one  hundred  years  ago,  while  it  was  lised  periodically  at  inter- 
vals of  from  twelve  to  thirty  yeara  over  the  rest  of  India.  In  tlie 
permanently  settled  tracts  land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  laud,  and  represents  on  an 
average  about  one-fifth  of  a  rental,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  produce.  In  tiie  temporarily  settled  tracts  the  land 
revenue  averages  about  one  and  one-half  rupees  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  representing  something  less  tiian  one-half  of  the  rental,  and  about 
one-tenth  or  one  twellth  of  the  gross  value  of  tiie  produce. 

The  total  expenditure  in  189f>-97  (Budget  estimate)  was,  in  tens  of 
rupees  (Ex.), 97,157,600.    It  was  intnrred  as  follows: 

Interest 3,676,700 

RefiindB,  ooropenaatioDB,  oto. -. -.- 1, 8Ii5, 000 

Char^eB  of  collection 9,321,900 

Post-office,  telegraph,  and  mint 2,733,500 

Civil  salaries,  etc 15,399,500 

Mlsoellaneous  civil  charges — 6, 030, 300 

Famine  relief  and  insurance - 598,500 

Railway  construction .-.  14,500 

Bailway  rerenue  account  - 23,857, 500 

Irrigation -        3,203,600 

Bnildings  and  roads 6,140,600 

Army. .7 25,174,900 

Defense  works 57,600 
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It  will  be  Been  that  far  the  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  foi 
the  army.  In  the  year  before  the  great  mutiny  the  expense  of  the 
array  was  13,000,000  Rx.,  and  afterwards  it  rose  to  25,000,000  Bx.  The 
regular  army  consists  of  74,036  Europeans  and  145,565  natives. 

Returns  published  in  1884  showed  that  the  various  feudatory  states 
of  India  had  armies  numbering  249,835  men  and  4,237  guns.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  forces  were  little  better  than  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  but  in  1888,  after  the  native  chiefs  hud  loyally  offered  large  sums 
of  money  toward  the  cost  of  imperial  defense,  the  Indian  government 
elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  training  and  equipment  of  picked  contin- 
gents of  troops  in  certain  states,  and  measures  are  now  in  progress 
which  will  enable  the  chiefs  to  furnish  contingents  of  troops  fit  to  take 
their  place  in  line  with  the  regiments  of  the  Indian  army.  These 
special  contingents  are  known  as  imperial  service  troops,  and  they 
now  number  about  19,000.  Sixteen  British  inspecting  officers  have 
been  appointed. 

The  health  of  the  regular  Indian  troops  has  been  so  im  proved  by  bet- 
ter barracks,  by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European  soldiers 
at  hill  stations,  and  by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  that  the  death 
rate,  which  before  the  mutiny  was  6.9  per  cent  for  Kuropeans  and  2  per 
cent  tor  natives,  has  been  reduced  to  1.6  and  1  per  cent,  respectively. 

EAST  AFRICA  (BRITISH). 

British  East  Africa  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainliind  (includ- 
ing the  East  Africa  protectorate  and  tlie  Uganda  protectorate.)  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  foreign  offlce,  together  with  the  islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan. 

By  the  Anglo-German  agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  1, 
1890,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  extends  in  a  northwest 
direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Uinba,  going 
round  by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro  to  where  the  flrst  parallel  of  south 
latitude  cuts  Lake  Victoria.  Thence  across  tlie  lake  and  westward  on 
the  same  parallel  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  British  sphere  (which  merges  indefinitely  with  the 
old  Sudan  provinces  of  Egypt)  is  bounded,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement  of  1891,  by  the  Jub»  River  up  to  6°  north  latitude, 
by  that  parallel  as  far  as  35°  east  longitude,  and  by  that  meridian 
northward  as  far  as  the  Blue  Nile. 

It  is  coterminous  with  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  and  with 
Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt.  To  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  line  of  partition  being  30°  east  longitude 
northward  to  the  Nile-Cougo  watershed,  which  then  becomes  the 
frontier  as  far  as  the  northernmost  point  of  that  State  (the  source  of 
the  Mbomu).  North  of  this  the  Britisli  sphere  has  at  present  no  west- 
ern dellmination,  and  debouches  on  the  independent  Mohammedan 
states  of  that  region.  The  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends 
to  over  1,000,000  square  miles.  Treaties  have  been  made  with  almost 
all  the  native  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and 
witli  the  Semoli  tribes  occupying  the  interior  between  the  Juba  and 
Tana,  whereby  commercial  access  to  the  Galla  country  is  now  opened. 

In  1886  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  delimited, 
and  were  recognized  as  including  a  continuous  strip  of  coast,  10  miles 
in  depth,  reaching  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River. 
Outside  this  tract  it  was  agreed  that  Germany  should  have  as  a  sphere 
of  influence  the  country  stretching  inland  from  the  Eiver  Rovuma  north- 
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ward  to  the  Umba  River,  Riigland's  sphere  of  influence  extending 
northward  from  the  Umba,  Northward  of  Kipiti;  the  Sultau  of  Zimzi- 
bar  retained  several  statious  where  be  had  hitherto  kept  ganiisons, 
viz,  Lamn,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadischo,  Warsheikh.  Of  these, 
however,  the  last  four  were  ceded  to  Italy  on  Aagust  26, 1892,  and  the 
Italian  GoTernment  took  over  their  administration  on  September  26, 
1893. 

The  Uerman  East  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed 
in  May,  1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainhiiid 
(including  the  customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports}  from  the  Hovuma  to  the 
Umba  River  on  the  north,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  being  subsequently 
paid  the  sum  of  4,000,000  marks  in 'return  for  the  cession  by  him  of  all 
his  rights  to  and  on  the  coast  line,  which  thus  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  German  sphere,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  German  East  Africa. 
The  Imperial  British  Africa  Company  ac([uired  the  right  to  administer 
the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipitii  for  fifty  years  on  condition  of  an 
annual  payment  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  ISS'J  further  acquired  the  porta 
and  islands  (including  Lauiu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  to  the  imrth  of  the 
Tana.  A  flirther  settlement  of  territorial  questions  in  1890  conferred 
on  England  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba, 
and  left  to  British  induence  the  territory  from  the  Umba  north  to  the 
Juba  River,  including  the  territory  of  Witu,  which  was  for  a  time  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company. 

By  the  end  of  1892  the  company  had  occupied  the  country  as  far  as 
Uganda  and  between  that  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  river 
Semliki.  By  arrangement  with  the  Government,  the  company  retired 
from  Uganda  at  the  end  of  March,  1893,  and  on  June  19, 1894,  a  British 
protectorate  was  declared  over  Uganda  proper.  On  Jnly  31, 1893,  the 
company  withdrew  Irom  the  administration  of  Witu,  which  was  tem- 
porarily placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Sultan.  On  June  15, 
1895,  a  British  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the  territories  lying 
between  and  not  hitherto  included  within  the  protectorates  of  Zanzibar, 
Witu,  and  Uganda  proper,  and  the  whole  of  this  region  has  since  been 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  two  districts,  called,  respec- 
tively,the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  theUgandaProtectorate.  The 
former  extends,  roughly  speaking,  some  400  miles  inland,  and  the  latter 
from  that  frontier  to  the  interior  limits  of  the  British  sphere.  On  Jane 
30  the  company  evacuated  the  territory  leased  from  the  Saltan,  the 
administration  being  taken  over  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

THE  BAST  APEIOA  PBOTEOTOEATE. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate,  which  extends  from  the  Umba  to  the 
Juba  River  and  inland  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda,  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  commissioner  and  consul-general,  who  is  also  British 
agent  at  Zanzibar.  It  is  divided  for  purposes  of  administration  into 
four  provinces,  each  under  a  subcommissioner :  (1)  The  coast  province 
(Seyyidieh),  capital  Mombasa;  (2)  Ukamba,  capital  Maohakos;  (3) 
Tanaland, including  Witu,  capital  Lamn;  (4)  Jubaland,  capital  Kis- 
mayu.  The  total  popalation  is  estimated  at  2,500,000,  including  13,500 
Asiatics  and  390  Euroi>eans  and  Eurasians.  Mombasa  (24,700)  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  protectorate,  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  has  been 
mnch  improved  by  the  constrnction  of  jetties  and  other  works.  It  is 
connected  with  Zanzibar  by  submarine  cable  and  witli  Lanm  by  a  tele- 
graph line,  via  Golbauti  (Tana  River).  The  principal  other  ports  are 
Lamu  and  Kismayu,  toward  the  north,  and  Vanga  and  Takanngo, 
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toward  the  sooth.  A  T.iilway  is  in  course  of  constmution  toward  Late 
Victoria,  Uganda.  In  February,  1898,  about  120  miles  were  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  year  1896-97  amounted  to  306,191  rnpees, 
and  for  the  previous  year  230,507  rupees.  The  imports  for  the  year 
1890-97  were  valued  at  3,925,597  rupees  and  exports  at  1,172,020  rupees, 
and  those  for  the  year  1895-9C  at,  imports  2,653,995  rupees,  exports 
1 ,106,461  rupees.  Shipping  entered,  1893, 100,602  tons ;  cleared,  100,388 
tons.  On  June  30, 1892,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  withdrew  his  reserves 
under  the  Berlin  act,  tliereby  placing  all  hia  dominions  within  the  Free 
Zone.  At  the  mainland  p6rts  0  per  cent  import  duty  is  levied  under 
the  Brussels  act.  The  principal  ex'ports  are  ivory,  India  rubber,  cattle 
and  goats,  grain,  copra,  gum  copal,  hides  and  horns,  etc.  The  imports 
are  Manchester  goods,  Bombay  cloth,  brass,  wire,  beads,  provisions, 
etc.  Mangrove  logs  (boritea)  for  building  purposes  are  imported  at 
Mombasa  from  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Trade  is  at  present  princi- 
pally in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants  (Banians). 

Trade  is  steadily  increasing,  although  it  has  lately  been  hampered  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Protectorate  by  the  rebellion  of  iMubarak, 
which  was,  however,  successfuliy  put  down  in  April,  LS96,  and  a  hope- 
ful feeling  now  prevails.  The  Masai,  who  had  given  some  trouble  to 
caravans  in  the  interior,  seem  likely,  in  future,  to  respect  the  British 
authority.  The  higher  plateaus  are  largely  covered  with  rich  grass, 
and  are  considered  particularly  favorable  for  ranching  operations. 

THE  UGANDA  FROTEOTOKATB. 

In  July,  1896,  this  protectorate  was  extended  so  as  to  include,  in 
addition  to  Uganda  i)roper,  ITnyoro  and  other  countries  to  the  west  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  the  British  sphere  (see  above),  as  well  as  Usoga, 
to  the  east.  The  protectorate  is  administered  by  a  commissioner,  but 
the  infant  son  of  King  Mwanga  nominally  reigns  in  Uganda  proper. 
Order  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  trained  force  of  Sudanese.  Kegular 
criminal  courts  have  been  established,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  native 
parliament.  Roads  have  been  made  since  the  British  occupation,  but 
outside  trade  will  be  impossible  until  the  completion  of  the  railway, 
the  construction  of  which  from  the  coast  was  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  1895.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  coffee  is  thought  likely  to 
succeed.  The  natives  show  mncli  skill  in  iron  working,  ])ottery,  etc. 
The  capital  is  Mcngo,  close  to  wliich  is  the  British  fort  Kampala.  The 
commissioner  resides  at  Port  Alice,  on  tlie  Victoria  Nyaiiza.  Port 
Victoria,  farther  east,  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  is  140 
miles  by  road  from  Mengo  and  100  by  the  lake.  Forts  have  been 
established  in  Unyoro  and  other  districts  on  the  borders  of  Uganda, 

Both  Protestant  and  lioman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made  many 
converts,  and  the  adherents  of  the  two  communions  long  formed  antag- 
onistic factions,  but  their  differences  are  now  composed. 

ZANZIBAB  FKOTEOTOBATB, 

BULTAN   AND   GOVKRNMRNT. 

The  Sultan,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Hamond  bin  Mohammed 
bin  Said,  about  44  years  of  age,  nephew  of  the  late  Sultans  Ali,  Kha- 
lifa, and  Burgliash,  8ucr«eded  to  the  Sultanate  on  the  death  of  Seyyid 
Hamed  bin  Thwain  on  August  27,  1896,  Ho  was  one  of  two  claim- 
ants, and  was  sele^ited  by  the  British  Government  as  being  the  most 
fitting. 
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Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acqoired  by  the  Imams  of  Mus- 
cat at  various  dates  between  the  years  lliOS  and  1807,  partly  by  con- 
quest from  the  Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were 
held  as  an  appanage  of  Muscat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Said,  when, 
on  a  dispute  as  to  the  anccession  arising  between  Seyyid  Thwain,  of 
Muscat,  uncle  of  t!ie  present  Sultan  of  Kanzibar,  and  Seyyid  Majid,  of 
Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  dominions  in  Africa 
were  made  independent  of  the  present  State,  and  confirmed  under 
Miijid  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  {dated  1861),  tlien  Governor- 
Oeneral  of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar, Pemba,  and  smaller 
islands,  the  Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and 
indefinitely  inland,  from  VVarsheikh,  in  3°  north  latitude,  to  Tunghi 
Bay,  in  10°  ^'  south  latitnde;  his  influence,  however,  being  exercised 
but  a  little  way  from  the  coast',  except  along  a  few  trade  routes.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  Sultan's  dominions  were  gradually  restricted  in 
area  between  the  years  18SG  and  1890,  until  they  finally  included  only 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

In  October,  1891,  a  regular  government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  of 
which  Sir  L.  Mathews  is  prime  minister.  All  accounts  are  now  kept  in 
English  and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
British  consul-general,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional  expendi- 
ture can  be  incurred  without  his  consent.  On  February  1, 1892,  Zanzi- 
bar was  declared  a  free  port,  but  the  importation  of  spirits,  arms, 
powder,  and  mineral  oils  remains  subject  to  regulation. 

AEFA,   POPULATION,    RELIGION. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  625  square  miles,  and  Pemba 
300  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  150,000, 
and  that  of  the  island  of  Pemba  at  50,000.  There  is  a  considerable 
ibieign  poimlation,  mostly  engaged  in  trading.  There  are  about  50 
Englishmen,  50  Germans,  a  few  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians, Greet  b, 
and  Koumauians,  the  two  latter  nationalities  being  under  British  pro- 
tection. There  are  also  about  7,000  British  Indian  subjects,  through 
whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Zanzibar  and  of  East  Africa 
passes,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  has  a  population 
estimated  at  30,000. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  natives 
of  the  coast  and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shaft  school,  though  many 
are  heathen;  while  the  Sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of 
the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  Christian  missions  (Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan,  Independent,  and  Boman  Catholic)  on  the  island  and  far 
into  the  mainland. 

Tlierc  is  a  French  hospital  at  Zanzibar,  attended  by  French  sisters 
of  mercy,  and  a  hosjiital  at  the  Universities  Mission.  Sir  Tharia 
Topau's  hospital  for  Indians  is  now  completed,  but  is  not  yet  in  use. 


Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various 
"  Kazis,"  with  an  appeal  to  fl.  H.  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls 
in  all  cases  in  which  tliey  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  By  a  decla- 
ration signed  December  16,  1892,  the  Sultan  has  delegated  to  the  Brit- 
ish agent  and  consul-general  his  right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British 
subject  is  plaintiff  or  accuser  and  the  defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzi- 
bar subject  or  the  subject  of  a  uouchristian  state  without  a  treaty. 
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The  Brilisli  conrt  lias  alsojiiriBdiction  over  all  slaves  originally  freed 
by  Her  Majesty's  agent  and  consul-general,  but  as  the  legal  status  of 
smvery  was  abolished  on  tlie  6tli  of  April,  1897,  tlie  relations  between 
master  and  slave  are  no  longer  recognized  by  tbe  tribunals.  Most  of 
the  civil  cases  are  brought  into  the  British  court,  from  which  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  Bombay  high  conrt.  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty 
jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize 
court,  by  virtue  of  the  Zanzibar  (prize)  order  in  council,  1888. 


The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues 
and  taxes  on  produce,  chiefly  cloves.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
with  England  the  Sultan's  privy  pursf,  which  will  be  kept  separate 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  lias  been  fixed  at  about  i;;0,(IOO 
rupees  annually,  and  the  remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  to 
the  charges  for  police,  harbor  improvements,  and  public  works.  All 
the  public  expenditure  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
British  agent  and  consul- general. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  900  men,  including  police,  under  the 
command  of  General  Itaikes. 

In  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,293,646,  and  in  1896  to  £1,275,470, 
and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

From  Great  Britain a  £118, 023 

British  iDdift b385,537 

Sultan's  dominionB:  Zanzibar  anil  Pemb a -- 1 134, 331 

German  Ea«t  Africa o202,813 

Germany - 664.597 

America «90,975 

Holland a7l,311 

Madagascar,  Manritins,  and  Comoro  lalanda 642,021 

British  Kast  Africa 645,422 

Benadir  ports 33,433 

France 17,566 

Other  countries o69,848 

The  exports  in  1S!15  amounted  to  £1,119,841,  and  in  189C  to  £1,168,- 
806.    In  1896  the  chief  exports  were; 

PiooB  goods o£33S,229 

Specie al37,657 

Cloves al02,045 

Ivory al27,109 

EicB 659,738 

Copra <i64,802 

Rubber 617,569 

Onm  copal 616,060 

Hides flll.306 

Tortoise  shell 68,160 

Bim-sim 65,519 

Chillies 5,484 

Hippopotaniiis  teeth 05,285 

Other  articles 6261,873 

In  the  year  1896  166  vessels  (other  than  coasting  vessels)  entered  the 
port,  among  which  were  included  69  vessels  of  98,273  tons,  British; 
6(1  vessels  of  88,483  tons,  German ;  27  vessels  of  49,967  tons,  French. 

There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of 
which  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit;  but  the  British  Indian 
rupee  is  the  coin  now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  trans- 
actions the  dollar  is  the  standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  fixed 
value  of  2  rupees  2  annas,  and  the  rupee  is  worth  47  cents. 

alncrease  as  compared  nith  1895.  iDeciease. 
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EGYPT. 

Egypt  18  nominally  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Emjiire,  but  maintains 
an  autonomous  government,  under  the  rule  of  tlie  Khedive,  subject  to 
the  annuul  payment  of  a  tribute  of  £083,092.  The  title  of  khedive, 
which  is  hereditary,  was  giveu-  by  a  Brman  of  the  SultaD  of  May  14, 
1847,  The  intervention  and  practical  occupation  by  Great  Britain  began 
with  the  revoltof  Arabi  Pasha,  which  the  iihedive  was  unable  to  suhdua 
The  revolution  headed  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  who  proclaimed  himself  a 
mahdi,  resulted  in  the  extension  and  oouflrmation  of  the  British  power. 
In  October,  1892,  the  British  army  of  occupation  had  about  3,500  men. 
It  was  increased  in  January,  189."},  by  two  battalions.  There  appears  to 
be  a  local  military  and  police  force  of  about  l(i,000  men.  In  189()  the 
puDlic  revenue  was  upward  of  £10,500,000.  The  public  expenditure 
amounted  to  nearly  £10,000,000.  The  consolidated  debt  at  the  end  of 
December,  1890,  amounted  to  nearly  £94,00(),000. 

In  1875  the  British  Government  acquired  by  purchase  something  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  l-y  a  convention 
signed  at  Constantinople  October  29, 1888,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  the  principal  ISuropean  powers  to  exempt  the  canal  from  block- 
ade, and  to  secure  to  the  vessels  of  all  the  signatories,  whether  armed 
or  not,  the  right  of  passage  in  war  as  well  as  in  pea«e. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  1898  says  that,  by  a  firman  of  May  27, 
1866,  obtained  on  tlie  condition  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his 
annual  tribute  to  the  Saltan's  civil  ttmd  irom  £370,000  to  £720,000,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was  made  direct  from  father  to  son 
instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest  heir.  By  a 
firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  to  Ismail  I  the  rights 
of  conclnding  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  main- 
taining armies. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  ministers,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  Khedive,  but  from  1879  to  1883  two  compti-ollers- 
general,  appointed  by  Prance  and  England,  exercised  consideiable 
powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  (See  Khedivial 
decree,  November  10, 1879.)  The  intervention  of  England  in  1882  was 
not  participated  in  by  France,  and  on  January  18, 1883,  the  Khedive 
signed  a  decree  abolishing  the  joint  control  of  England  and  France. 
In  place  of  this  control  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  Eng- 
land, appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  financial  decision  can  be  taken. 

The  Egyptian  ministry  is  composed  of  six  members :  (1)  The  president, 
who  has  the  departmentof  the  interior;  (2)  the  minister  of  finance;  (3) 
justice;  (4)  war;  (5)  public  works  and  public  instruction;  (6)  foreign 
affairs.  By  an  organic  law  of  May  1, 1883,  representative  institutions 
were  created,  including  a  legislative  council,  a  general  assembly,  and 
provincial  boards.  The  legislative  council  is  a  consultative  body,  con- 
sisting of  30  members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  by  the  Government. 
It  meets  once  a  month  and  examines  the  budget  and  all  proposed  admin- 
istrative laws,  but  it  can  not  initiate  legislation,  and  the  Government 
is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice.  Of  its  members,  15  residing  in  Cairo 
receive  an  allowance  of  £90  a  year  for  carriage  expenses,  and  15,  being 
delegates  from  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  receive  £250  a  year 
for  residential  expenses  in  Cairo,  besides  traveling  expenses  U>  and  from 
Cairo  once  a  month. 

The  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive council,  with  the  addition  of  the  6  ministers  and  46  members  popu- 
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larly  elected,  has  no  legislative  functions,  bnt  no  new  direct  personal 
or  land  tax  can  be  imposed  witbont  its  eoneeut.  It  bas  to  be  summoned 
at  least  once  every  two  years.  The  members,  wbeu  cojivoked,  receive 
an  eight  days'  allowance  at  £1  a  day,  with  railway  expenses.  The 
council  of  ministers,  with  the  Khedive,  is  the  ultimate  legislative 
authority.  Sitice  1887  an  Ottoman  high  commissioner  has  resided  in 
Cairo.  Egypt  proper  is  administratively  divided  into  sis  governor- 
ships (moafzas)  of  principal  tflwus,  and  fourteen  mudiriehs,  or  prov- 
inces, subdivided  into  districts  or  kisms. 

There  are  four  judicial  systems  in  Egypt:  1,  The  courts  of  the  reli- 
gious law,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  personal  status  of  Mohammedans. 
2.  The  mixed  courts  instituted  in  1875,  dealing  with  civil  actions  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities  and  to  some  extent  with  criminal 
ofteiises.  3.  The  consular  courts,  wherein  foreigners  accused  of  crime 
ai'e  tried.  4,  Tiie  native  conrts  for  civil  actions  between  natives,  or 
crimes  by  natives.  The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  referring  to  these 
courts,  says: 

The  native  courts,  inatitated  1884-1889,  witli  both  foreign  and  native  judges,  now 
consists  of  6  conrtB  of  first  instance,  an  appeal  court  at  Cairo,  and  42  snniinary 
conits  for  cases  of  moiierate  importance.  With  special  reference  to  these  trihunala 
a  Britisi]  adviser  was  appointed  in  1891.  A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance 
watches  the  workinga  of  the  conrts  of  first  instance  and  the  snmmary  courts,  and 
endeavors  by  letters  and  discussion  to  maintain  purity  and  sound  law. 

There  is  an  Egyptian  procurenr-g6ni5ral,  who,  with  other  dnties,  is  intrusted  with 
criminal  prosecutions.  Thepolice  service,  which  has  lieen  sulijeut  to  frequent  modi- 
fication, was,  in  1895,  pnt  under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  to  wliich 
an  English  adviser  and  English  inspectors  were  attached,  Tlie  provincial  police  is 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  local  authorities,  the  mudirs  or  governors  of  provinces, 
and  the  omdehs  or  village  headmen.  To  the  latter,  who  are  responsible  for  the  good 
order  of  the  villages,  a  limited  criminal  juried i<ition  has  been  intmetod. 

On  April  5,  1880,  the  Ehedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  inter- 
national commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of 
Egypt  and  to  draft  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and 
her  creditors.  The  debt  of  Egypt  is  now  administered  by  this  commis- 
sion. The  United  States,  while  not  represented  in  the  commission,  is 
always  consulted  in  the  arrangements  respecting  the  debt,  and  bas  bo 
far  given  a  formal  assent  to  whatever  changes  have  been  proposed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  powers  represented  in  the  commission. 

The  United  States,  besides  maintaining  consular  courts  in  Egypt,  is 
a  party  to,  and  is  represented  in,  the  mixed  tribunals.  It  has  two 
judges  in  those  tribunals. 

In  1882  the  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the  Kedive, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  the  organization  of  a  new  army  was 
intrusted  to  a  British  general  officer,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of 
sirdar.  The  present  sirdar  is  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  English  ofBcers  serving  at 
present  in  the  Egyptian  army,  which  has  a  total  strength  of  18,000. 
As  has  been  above  stated,  an  English  army  of  occupation  bas  remained 
in  Egypt  since  1882,  Its  strength  is  over  4,000.  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment contributes  £87,000  annually  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  army  of 
occupation. 

Egypt  has  practically  no  navy. 

TOITKING. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884, bas  an  area  of  34,740  square 
miles  and  is  divided  int*  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a 
population  estimated  at  9,000,000,    There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics. 
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The  King  of  Annam  was  formerly  represented  inTouking  by  a  viceroy, 
bnt  in  July,  1897,  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  viceroyalty 
and  the  creation  of  a  French  residency  in  its  place.  Chief  town,  Hanoi, 
an  agglomeration  of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of  150,000.  iDclud- 
iiig  the  region  formerly  claimed  by  Siam,  but  annexed  in  1803,  the  total 
area  is  about  122,000  square  miles  and  the  population  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000.  There  were  18,555  troops  in  1«92,  including  6,fJ00  native 
soldiers.  The  chief  crop  is  rice,  exported  mostly  to  Hongkong.  Other 
products  are  sugar  cane,  silk  tree,  cotton,  various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco. 
There  are  copper  and  iron  mines  of  good  qnality.  French  companies 
work  coal  mines  at  Hougay,  near  Haiphong,  and  at  Kebao,  The  chief 
industries  are  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  and  oils.  In  1890  the  imports 
of  mercLandise  into  Tonking  amounted  to  25,204,013  francs;  exports, 
7,560,898  francs.  Chief  imports  are  metals  and  metal  tools  and 
machinery,  yarn,  tissues,  and  beverages;  chief  exports,  rice  (2,301,000 
francs]  and  animal  products.  TLe  transit  trade  to  and  from  Yunnan 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  and  3,200,000  francs,  respectively.  In  1896 
there  entered  1,407  vessels,  of  401,454  tons.  ,The  Phulang-Thuoiig- 
Langson  Kailway  is  64  miles  long.  It  is  pro^wsed  to  extend  it  to 
Kacham,  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  Annam  and  Tonking  in  1895 
there  were  79  post-offices.  Local  revenue  of  Annain  and  Tonking 
(Budget  of  1897),  $7,962,000.  The  expenditure  of  France  for  Tonking 
in  the  Budget  of  1898  was  24,450,000  francs. 

BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  is  a  protected  State  in  the  true  sense,  viz,  it  is  a  State 
which  intrinsically  is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  independence 
against  tlie  neighboring  Ottoman  Empire,  and  which  owes  its  separate 
existence  to  an  act  of  the  powers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
general  tranquillity. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  provided  that  Bulgaria  should  be  an 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  having  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  militia.  The 
Ottoman  army  should  no  longer  remain  in  it.  The  executive  was  to  have 
the  title  of  prince,  and  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by 
tlie  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.  No  member  of  any 
reigning  European  house  was  to  be  eligible  for  the  princeship.  An 
assembly  of  notables  was  to  draw  up  the  constitution  prior  to  tbe 
election  of  the  first  prince.  In  the  interim  the  principality  was  to  be 
provisionally  governed  by  an  imperial  Gussian  commissary  with  tbe 
assistance  of  an  imperial  Turkish  commissary  and  consuls  delegated 
by  the  other  powers.  After  the  election  of  the  prince  the  principality 
was  to  enjoy  full  autonomy  except  in  the  following  particulars; 

(a)  Its  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

(b)  Its  obligation  to  assume  part  of  the  Ottoman  debfe. 

(c)  Its  being  bound  by  the  subsisting  treaties  between  Turkey  and 
other  powers. 

(d)  Its  obligation  to  protect  religious  liberty  in  its  oonstitation. 

(e)  The  prohibition  to  levy  transit  dues. 

In  nearly  all  other  respectb  Bulgaria  was  to  be  on  the  footing  of  an 
independent  State. 

The  treaty  also  provided  for  a  separate  government  for  Eastern  Kon- 
melia,  which  was  to  be  a  "province"  "under  the  direct  pohtical  and 
military  authority"  of  the  Sultan,  "under  conditions  of  administra- 
tive autonomy."  It  was  to  have  a  Christian  governor-general,  uomi- 
uated  by  the  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  every  Ave  years. 
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He  was  to  have  the  power  of  summoning  the  Ottoman  troops  when 
necessary,  etc.  Thus  Eastern  Roiuntlia  was  not  a  protected  State,  but 
simply  a  province  with  a  certain  amount  of  home  rule  in  matters  of 
civil  administration. 

In  Be]>tember,  1885,  the  goveninient  of  Eastern  Boumelia  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution,  and  the  provinc*  became,  for  all  purposes,  a 
part  of  Bulgaria, 

Note. — The  other  "DanubJan  princiiialities," namely,  Rcinmania,  Servla,  and  Mnn- 
teneKro,  preeeut  features  of  interest  ouly  iu  ao  fax  as  they  iiie  cases  of  jirogress  I'ruui 
the  "protected"  stage  to  abnolute  iudepemlenoe,  instead  of  from  the  protected  stage 
to  tli;it  of  complete  colonialism — a  reversiil,  in  short,  of  the  neaal  order  of  thini^. 
From  very  early  times  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servio,  and  Montenegro  had  heen  among 
the  most  unruly  of  the  possessions  of  the  Turkish  Crowii,  and  long  and  bitt«t  strug- 
gluH  WIT6  frequently  necessary  to  maintniu  even  the  semblance  of  tlie  Imperial 
authority  tliere.  As  early  as  1829  Turkey  had  bnen  obliged  to  recognize  the  separate 
existence  of  Servia,  at  least  as  a  protected  state;  aud  Montenegro  was  certainly  no 
more  than  a  protected  state  after  Russia,  in  IfiSl,  had  reeoguized  Danilo  I  as  Gos- 
podar,  or  Prince.  The  whole  Danuhian  question,  as  to  tlie  exact  extent  of  the  pro- 
tectorate exercised  hy  the  Porto,  was  in  a  very  unsettled  crin<Ution  until,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  tho  absolute  indei)eii deuce  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
Wallachla-Moldavia,  Joined  together  as  Uoumania,  was  recognized. 

THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Before  1798  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  far  East  were  governed  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  that  year  the  East  India  Company 
was  disBolved.  At  present  the  supreme  law  or  constitution  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  is  the  "Regulations  for  theGovernmfntof  Netherlauds- 
IiHlia,"  passed  by  the  King  aud  States-General  in  1854. 

Under  this  organic  law  the  chief  executive  or  governor- general  is 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council  of  five.  He  has  residuary  govern  mental 
powers,  and  may  eonseiinently  make  any  law  not  si»eda]ly  reserved  to 
the  province  of  the  legislature  of  the  mother  country  or  forbidden  by 
the  "  Kegulationa." 

For  purposes  of  internal  administration  Dutch  East  India  is  divided 
into  residencies,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  resident,  who  is 
accountable  to  the  governor-general.  Under  each  resident  are  several 
assistant  residents  and  several  contrftleurs.  All  these  officers  are 
appointed  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  civil-service  examination.  Under 
tbem  is  a  hierarchy  of  native  oilicials,  some  of  whom  arc  paid  salaries, 
but  perhaps  the  greater  number  by  i)ercentage8  on  the  taxes  they  can 
gather  from  the  natives. 

The  Dutch  Bast  Indies  are  sometimes  divided  into  (1)  Java  and  (2) 
the  Outposts.  In  Java  the  natives  arc  forced  to  submit  to  the  "cul- 
ture system"  inaugurated  by  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  which  amounts 
praclically  to  forced  labor,  under  Government  supervision,  in  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  coffee.  (Until  1870  the  culture  system  extended  also  to 
sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  and  tobacco.)  Tlie  Outposts  never  had  the 
culture  system,  with  the  excejition  of  a  few  residencies. 

Religious  liberty  is  provided  for  by  the  "  Kegulations." 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  laws  tor  Europeans  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  mother  country,  and  are  interpreted  by  European 
judges.  Natives  are  still  governed  by  their  own  customs  and  institu- 
tions and  are  judged  largely  by  their  own  chiefs.  In  1895  tlie  native 
population  was  about  32,000,(1(1(1.  There  were  also  about  454,000  Chi- 
nese, 24,000  Ariibs,  and  27,000  other  Orientals.  The  Europeans  num- 
bered about  62,061. 
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THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES— A  SKETCH  OF  THEIR  GROWTH 
AND  POUTICAL  ORGATTIZATION,  BY  FRANCIS  B.  FORBES. 


The  following  sketoh  has  been  compiled  exclusively  from  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  and  other  English  pubii  cations,  the  list  of  which  is 
given  below.  It  has  been  my  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  the  story 
in  the  words  of  the  original  reports  and  dispatches,  which  have  some- 
times been  reproduced  without  acknowledgment.  If  this  has  entailed 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  I  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
narrative  has  gained  in  interest  more  than  it  may  have  lost  in  concise- 
ness, through  the  many  side  lights  throwu  upon  the  curious  social 
system  of  the  Malays  and  upon  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
transformed  under  foreign  influence. 

Francis  B.  Forbes, 

London,  November  H,  1898. 
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ferred to  in  C150.1.     1876) CISO.^.    L  1876 

Straits  Settlements,    Instructions  to  the  British  residents  and  other 

papers  relating  to  the  protected  Malay  States C2410.  1879 

Straits  Settlements.    Return  for  copy  of  treaty  of  1855  between  the 
Sultan  of  Johore  and  his  Tumonggong  and  for  the  correspondence 

respecting  Mnar  since  the  dp ath  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Johore 130.  1879 
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pers relating  to  protected  Malay  States O24I0,  1879 
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Ditto  Further  ditto  03439.  1882 
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Ditto  ditto  C4193.  1884 

Ditto  Agreement  between  S.  of  state  for  colonies  and 

Sultan  of  state  and  territory  of  .Tohore C4637.  1886 

Ditto                  Agreement  between  govenior  of  Sttaits  Settle- 
ments and  Sultan  of  Pahang 05353.  1888 

Ditto  Further  correapon  dam- e  protected  Malay  States  C4958.  1887 

Ditto  ditto  C5560.  1888 

Ditto  ditto  0^884.  1889 
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CorreBpondence  respecting  the  federation  of  the  protected  Malay  States,  May, 
1803,  to  December,  ISHo.     (Taiping,  1898.) 

Minutes  of  the  eession  of  chiefs  of  the  federated  Malay  States  held  at  Kuala 
Kaagsar,  Perak.  on  14,  15,  16,  17  July,  1897.     (Taiping,  18fl7.) 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  December  5tb,  1SB9. 

Address  by  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Q.C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  CLE.,  on  "The 
economic  development  of  the  Malay  Peninsula." 

Royal  Institntion  of  Great  Britain,  May  37th,  1898.  Paper  by  Lieut.  General 
The  Hon,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.  E.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  on  "  Sic  Stamford  Eaflea  and 
the  Malay  States." 

INTRODUCTORY, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  British  East  India  Company, 
chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Stamford  Bafiie8,  had  acquired 
the  so-called  "Straits  Settlements" — Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang, 
and  Province  Wellesley,  These  settlements  are  dotted  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malacca  Peninsula,  and  between  tliem  were  small  Malay 
States,  in  the  affairs  of  which  the  East  India  Company  had  always 
declined  to  intervene,  a  policy  which  was  continued  when,  later  on, 
the  Settlements  were  transferred  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown. 

These  native  States  were,  however,  always  in  various  stages  of 
anarchy,  and  their  perpetual  quarrels  became  more  and  more  intoler- 
able. Things  reached  a  crisis  in  1872,  when,  in  addition  to  the  squab- 
bles of  the  Malay  chiefs,  the  Chinese  minora  in  Larut  divided  them- 
selves into  two  camps  and  carried  on  organized  warfare  with  piracy 
in  the  neighboring  waters.  By  the  end  of  1873  the  paralysis  of  trade 
and  the  decimation  of  the  population  had  become  a  serious  danger  to 
the  adjoining  British  settlements,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  has  well 
described  in  his  address  before  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  27th  of 
last  May. 

Years  of  guerrilla  warfare  [says  Sir  Andrew  Clarke]  between  rival  Malay  chiefs 
and  tlieir  adherents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  various  Chinese  secret  societies 
and  factions,  on  the  other,  had  put  a  atop  to  all  legitimate  work.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages had  been  destroyed,  mines  closed,  orchards  wasted,  and  fields  left  unculti- 
vated for  years. 

There  was  no  safety  for  life  and  property,  no  money,  no  trade,  and  little  food  in 
the  country.  Lawlessness  and  oppression  prevailed  everywhere,  and  those  who 
found  it  hard  to  live  on  shore  took  to  the  water  and  made  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
the  scene  of  their  operations,  so  that  hardly  a  day  passed  but  some  small  trading 
vessel  would  be  attacked  and  burnt  after  the  entire  crew  had  teen  murdered. 
Probably  at  no  time  had  the  ill  fame  of  the  Malacca  Straits  so  truly  jnstifled  its 
reputation  for  acts  of  piracy  as  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  187y. 

For  particulars  of  the  terrible  sufferings  and  terrible  oppression  of  the  Malay 
working  classes,  men  and  women,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  tlie  reports  written 
hy  the  residents  and  forwarded  to  tlie  colonial  office.  Brietly,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  the  facts  were  more  than  enough  to  justify  the  interference  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, far  too  long  delayed,  it  happened  that  at  this  very  time  influential  Malay 
chiefs  in  Perak,  Selangor  and  Sunjie  UJong  sought  the  assistance  of  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  atfairs  which  had  got  beyond 
their  control,  and  in  Perak  the  claimant  to  the  supreme  power  aaked  that  a  Brit- 
ish officer  might  be  sent  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
country. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  it  was  decided  to  interfere  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  engagement  of  Pangkor  was  the  result.  The  governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  went  to  Perak,  taking  with  him  the  officers  considered 
best  qualified  to  assist  in  the  difficult  task  of  pacifying  Malays  and  Chinese,  put- 
ting down  all  violence  with  a  firm  hand,  healing  old  sores,  making,  or  attempting 
to  make,  reconciliation  of  quarrels,  restoring  to  their  homes  women  who  had 
been  captured  and  carried  into  slavery,  and  dividing  the  mining  lands  between 
opposing  factions  of  Chinese. 
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II.— The  engagement  of  pangkor. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who  arrived  in  Singapore  late  in  1873,  to  take 
over  the  governorship  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  liad  been  instructed 
by  the  imperial  Government  to  study  the  situation  carefully,  and  to 
report  as  soon  as  possible.  But  he  found  aifairs  so  critical  that  he 
decided  to  act  at  once,  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  had  private 
negotiations  opened  with  the  headmen  of  the  Chinese,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  all  boats,  stockades,  and  arms  were  delivered  up  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  communicated  with  the  chiefs  of  Perak, 
whom  he  invited  to  meet  him  to  concert  about  the  British  protectorate, 
for  which  they  had  been  persuaded  to  apply,  and  in  order  that  the 
disputed  enecession  to  the  throne  of  Perak  might  be  settled  once  for 
all.  The  last  precautions  taken  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  before  the 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  are  characteristic  of  his  humanity,  his  tact,  and 
his  energy.  "I  provided  a  supply  of  food,"  he  reports,  "as  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  very  great  distress  existed  in  the  river,  and  I 
also  made  provisions  for  removing  any  troublesome  or  lawless  persons, 
whom  it  might  be  necessary  to' get  rid  of,  to  Singapore  or  Penang." 

Finally,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1874,  the  chiefs  of  Perak,  assem- 
bled at  Pangkor  at  the  governor's  invitation,  signed  an  engagement 
witnessed  by  him  for  placing  their  State  under  British  protection. 
As  this  document  was  the  model  of  others  signed  soon  afterwards  by 
the  sultans  of  Selangor  and  Sunjie  Ujong,  the  following  summary  will 
be  of  interest. 

I  quote  the  preamble  in  full,  and  give  an  abstract  of  the  principal 
articles. 

ENGAGEMENTS  BNTEBED  INTO  BY  TDE  CHIEFS  OP  PERAK,  DATED  JANUARY  20, 

1871. 

Whereas  a  state  of  anarchy  esiats  in  the  Kingdom  ot  Perak,  owing  to  tbe  want 
of  settled  government  in  that  cotintry,  and  noefHcieiit  power  exists  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  and  for  securing  to  them  the  frnita  of  their  industry;  and 

Whereas  large  nnmhei-s  of  Chinese  are  employed  and  large  sums  of  money 
invested  in  tin  mining  by  Britiah  subjects  and  others  residing  in  Her  Majesty's 
posaesaions,  and  the  said  mines  and  property  are  not  adeqnately  protected,  and 
piracy,  murder,  and  arson  are  rife  in  the  said  country,  whereby  Britiah  trade  and 
interests  greatly  suffer,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  neighbouring  British 
Bettlementa  are  sometimes  menaced;  and 

Whereas  certain  chiefs,  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Kingdom  of  Perak,  have 
stated  their  inability  to  cope  with  their  present  difHcnlties,  and  together  with  those 
interested  in  the  industry  of  the  country  have  reijuested  assistance;  and 

Whereas  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  bound  by  treaty  stipulations  to  protect 
the  said  Kingdom  and  to  assist  its  rulers. 

The  document  goes  on  to  recite  the  ai-ticles  of  arrangement  which 
Governor  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  has  proposed  ' '  as  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  independent  rulers  of  Perak,  their  subjects,  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  others  residing  in  or  trading  with  Perak,"  the  more 
important  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  disputes  as  to  the  Sulfeinato  are  settled  by  the  recognition  of 
Abdullah  as  Sultan,  and  of  Ismail  (then  acting  Sultan)  as  Sultan 
Muda,  the  latter  to  liave  a  ponsioo  and  a  small  territory  assigned  to 
him.     Other  arrangements  as  to  chiefs  are  also  recited. 

All  revenues  are  to  be  collected  and  all  appointments  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultan  is  to  receive  and  provide  a  saitabie  residence  for  a 
British  Resident,  "whose  advice  must  be  asked  and  acted  upon  on  all 
questions  other  than  those  touching  Malay  religion  aud  custom."    An 
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Assistant  Resident  U  to  be  stationed  at  Larut,  snbortiinate  only  to 
the  Resident.  Tiie  cost  of  tbese  Residents  and  of  tlieir  estahlisliments. 
to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  to  be 
a  first  charge  on  the  revenue  of  Perak, 

A  civil  list,  regulating  the  income  to  be  received  by  the  Sultan  and 
other  chiefs  and  officers,  is  to  be  the  next  charge  on  the  revenues. 

The  collection  and  control  of  all  revenues  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  are  to  be  regulated  under  the  advice  of  the 
Resident. 

As  soon  as  order  shall  be  restored  in  Perak,  one  or  more  British 
officers  shall  take  immediate  measures  "for  restoring,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  occupation  of  the  mines  and  the  possession  of  machinery, 
etc,  as  held  previous  to  the  commencement  of  these  disturbances," 
and  the  decision  of  such  ofQcers  is  to  be  final  as  to  payment  foi 
damages. 

The  remaining  articles  refer  to  boundary  adjustments  and  the  paci- 
fication of  the  district  so  long  disturbed. 

In  an  address  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (November  6, 
1889),  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  method  of 
handling  the  Malay  chiefs  and  the  Chinese: 

The  principlea  on  which  I  acted  were  very  simple.  Personal  influence  haa 
alwayegi-eatefl:ect  upon  natives  of  the  type  of  the  Perak  chiefs,  and  tliis  influence 
I  endeavored  to  apply.  Where  it  was  possible,  i  soaglit  interviews  with  them  and 
pointed  out  the  effects  of  the  evils  from  which  the  conotry  was  suffering.  Their 
real  interests  were  peace,  trade,  and  the  opening  up  of  their  country.  In  place  of 
anarchy  and  irregular  revenues,  I  held  out  the  prospect  of  peace  and  plenty,  I 
found  tliem  in  cotton.  I  told  them  that,  if  they  would  trust  me,  I  would  clothe 
them  in  silk.  Their  rule  had  resulted  in  failure.  I  offered  them  advisers  who 
would  restore  order  from  chaos  without  curtailing-  their  sovereignty.  They  were 
willing  to  list«n  to  reason,  as  the  vast  majority  of  persons,  whether  wearing  aUk 
hats  or  tnrhans,  nsnally  are. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  address  is  valuable  on  account 
not  only  of  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  of  Chinese  secret  socie- 
ties in  British  colonies,  but  of  the  shrewd  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
meansof  keepingthemundercontrol  by  Government.  "The  troubles 
of  the  Peninsula,"  he  says,  "were  largely  due  to  the  fighting  procliv- 
ities of  the  Chinese,  supported  by  secret  societies,  which  were  directed 
by  influential  Chinamen,  even  in  Singapore  itself.  The  Chinese  secret 
society  is  a  bugbear  to  some  minds,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  brief 
reference  to  it.  Secret  societies  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  out- 
come of  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  government,  such  as  exists  in 
China,  and  the  Chinaman,  having  acquired  the  hereditary  habit  of 
creating  such  organizations,  carries  it  with  him  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  In  China  the  secret  society  is  doubtless  almost  entirely 
political,  constituting  a  danger  to  the  State.  Transplanted  to  another 
country,  it  entails  no  necessary  political  dangers  and  becomes  practi- 
cally a  species  of  guild  for  mutual  protection,  of  the  nature  of  a  ben- 
efit or  a  burial  elub. 

"Such  combinations  do,  however,  frequently  lend  themselves  to 
lawlessnes  and  crime,  or  even,  as  in  Larnt,  to  the  civil  war  of  rival 
factions.  The  main  evil  is  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  deliberations 
and  proceedings  of  these  societies.  Try  to  suppress  them  altogether, 
and  you  will  drive  them  deeper  below  the  surface  and  render  them 
really  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  recognize  them  so  long  as  they 
keep  withm  the  confines  of  law,  insist  as  far  m  iiossible  apon  open 
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meetings  and  publicity  of  aceonnts,  and  yon  will  then  find  a  powerful 
lever  ready  to  your  hand.  You  will  be  able  to  hold  the  leaders  respon- 
sible for  illegality;  you  may  even  manipulate-the  secret  society  to  your 
own  ends.  This  was  the  course  pursued  with  sxieeess  in  the  case  of 
the  Malay  States;  and  lam  indebted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Chinese 
secret  societies  for  support  readily  accoi-ded  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood the  principles  upon  which  my  action  waa  baaed." 

If,  in  studying  the  Blue  Books  of  this  period,  one  reads  between 
the  Lines  in  the  light  of  the  above  passage,  it  is  possible  to  realinc  how 
much  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  success  in  calming  the  Chinese  factions 
and  in  arbitrating  their  disputes  was  due  to  his  personal  influence 
with  the  heads  of  their  seei'et  societies. 

After  the  engagement  of  Pangkor  was  signed,  more  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, and  a  bond  was  executed  by  leading  Chinese,  binding  them- 
selves "to  keep  the  peace  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  Malays, 
in  a  penalty  of  50,000  dollars,  as  well  as  to  observe  certain  articles  set 
out  in  the  arrangement,  and,  above  all,  to  entirely  complete  the  dis- 
armament of  their  stockades." 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  just  quoted,  aUudes  to  another  question  of  grave  importance. 
He  adds: 

I  found  at  the  same  time  incidentally  that  women  and  children  liad  been  talrea 
captive  and  were  even  then  detained  in  slavery,  while  it  waa  alleged,  and  posi- 
bly  with  truth,  that  the  former  were  kept  for  the  purposes  of  prostilution  against 
their  will.  Common  humanity  alone  demanded  my  action  ander  such  circum- 
Blancea,  and  jndging  from  our  past  esperience  of  all  negotiations  with  Eastern 
nations,  and  seeing  the  evident  desire  that  existed  on  all  sides  for  impartial  arbi- 
tration by  British  officers  of  their  claims.  1  decided  at  once  on  appointing,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  Saltan,  a  commission  of  three  officers  to  settle  the  question  of 
right  to  the  mines,  and  to  endeavor  to  discover  and  restore  all  women  and  children. 
1  have  little  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  ofBcera  I  appointed,  of  their  success, 
and  I  espect  by  the  nest  mail  to  be  able  to  assure  your  lordship  that  this  I'art  of 
the  question  is  satisfactorily  settled,  aiid  the  more  especially  as  the  Chinese 
agreed  to  consider  the  decision  of  these  officers  as  final. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke  concluded  this  dispatch  as  follows: 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  I  liave  acted  beyond  my 
instructions,  and  that  nothing  but  very  urgent  circumstaiiues  would  justify  the 
step  I  have  taken;  but  I  have  every  confidence  that  Her  Majesty's  Governmont 
will  feel  that  the  circamstancea  at  the  time— the  ntter  stoppage  of  ^1  trade,  tlio 
daily  loss  of  life  by  the  piratical  attacks  on  even  peaceful  traders,  and  by  Ihe  light- 
ing of  the  fact'ons  the^uselves,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  the  disturbances  spread- 
ing to  the  Chinese  in  our  own  settlements — justified  me  io  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility I  have  taken. 

In  a  dispatch,  about  a  month  afterwards.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  gave 
at  length  his  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  Residents  in  these  native 
States,  and  of  the  character  and  scope  of  their  functions.  "The 
Malays,"  he  says,  "  like  every  other  rude  Eastern  nation,  require  to 
be  treated  much  more  like  children,  and  to  be  taught;  and  this  espe- 
cially in  all  matters  of  improvement,  whether  in  the  question  of  good 
government  and  organization,  or  of  materia!  improvement  by  opening 
means  of  communication,  extending  cultivation,  and  fostering  immi- 
gration and  trade.  Such  teaching  can  only  be  effected  by  an  ofRcor 
living  on  the  spot,  whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  carefully  study- 
ing the  wants  and  capabilities  of  each  State,  and  to  make  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  thus  fitting 
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himself  for  tlie  post  of  counselor  when  the  time  for  opening  up  the 
country  arrives."    Again,  in  the  same  dispatch,  he  says: 

By  the  ninth  clanse  the  Snltan,  the  Bitndahara,  the  Mastri,  and  other  officers 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  a  regular  civil  list  to  be  hereafter  arranged;  and  of 
course  the  Sultan  will  be  advised  to  appropriate  the  balance  of  his  revenue,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  puiilic  works  and  improvements. 

This  watching  the  collection  of  the  revenne  and  controlling  its  expenditnre  will 
form  no  ineiguiticant  part  of  a  Resident'B  dutiee;  and  as  far  as  bringing  about  a 
good  system  of  government  ia  concerned,  will  be  about  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  them. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue,  from  whatever  sonrce  derived,  and  however 
legitimate,  ia  carried  on  at  present  among  these  States  with  a  perfect  absence  of 
all  system  and  without  any  fixed  rules  or  tariff,  while  it  is  at  all  times  accom- 
panied by  individual  instances  of  extortion  or,  as  more  familiarly  known  in  the 
Chinese  and  Malay  States,  by  "  siiueeaing." 

To  check  this,  and  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  select  proper  men  for  the  collection, 
will  be  the  Kesidenfa  special  caie,  and  the  process  will  not  be  an  expensive  one, 
as  the  staff  rejnired  will  be  comimratively  small,  since  the  country,  intersected  as 
it  is  by  rivers,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  collection  of  the  royalty  on  the  min- 
erals which  mast  pass  down  these  rivers  to  the  sea. 

The  revenue  on  grain  and  on  opium  and  sijirits,  all  legitimate  sources  for  rais- 
ing a  revenue  from,  will  require  much  consideration  and  care,  but  will,  I  have 
little  doubt,  hereafter  form  an  important  item  in  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
afford  ample  means  for  its  development. 

The  dispatch  closes  with  these  earnest  words: 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  explain  to  yonr  lordship  all  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  last  intervention  in  the  affairs  o£  Perak,  as  well  as  all  the  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment then  entered  into  between  the  chiefs,  and  my  reasons  for  according  to  those 
terms  my  cordial  asstnt. 

I  trust  yonr  lordship  wUl  understand  that  by  bo  giving  my  assent  I  have  in  no 
way  bound  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  any  particular  cause,  and  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  now  to  withdraw  from  the  position  I  have  temporarily  assumed. 

Bnt  ^our  lordship  wiU„I  feel  sure,  allow  me  at  the  same  time  to  express  my 
conviction  and  that  of  all  the  members  of  my  councils  that,  looking  to  the  long 
and  intimate  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Malayan  States,  to  the  proximity 
of  these  settlements,  and  to  the  state  of  anarchy  and  misrule  which  has  for  some 
years  prevailed  in  Perak  and  Selangor,  the  time  has  arrived  when,  as  a  nation,  we 
shall  be  neglecting  a  great  and  paramount  duty  it  we  any  longer  delay  that  inter- 
vention which  the  causes  of  civilization  and  good  order  now  so  loudly  demand. 

The  governor's  action  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
by  all  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had  impoi-tant  interests  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  vicinity,  as  was  shown  by  published  resolu- 
tions and  letters  from  tlie  chamber  of  commerce  in  Singapore  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  Association  in  London.  And  on  March  11,  1874, 
the  Times  published  a  letter,  giving  to  the  English  public  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  what  had  passed,  and  predicting  the  immediate 
advance  in  prosperous  development  which  the  protected  States  would 
show  as  the  consequence  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Under  the  sig- 
nature of  "Malacca"  was  veiled  the  personality  of  a  man  well  known 
for  his  familiarity  with  Malayan  affairs,  and  I  quote  the  following 
passage,  which  touches  the  crucial  iwint  of  the  wliole  question ; 

The  success  of  Sir  O.  Clarke's  eiperiment,  however,  will  depend  materially  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  resident  who  is  to  represent  British  power  and  to 
exercise  British  influence.  If  he  is  liked  and  respected  by  the  Malays,  he  will  lead 
them  easily,  as  the  Brookes  have  done  in  Borneo.  But  to  be  liked  and  respected 
he  must  understand  them,  their  language,  character,  and  habits.  He  must  be 
patient,  cool,  and  flrni,  and  he  must  be  sober,  truthful,  and  incorruptible. 

On  September  24,  1874,  Lord  Carnarvon,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  wrote  to  Governor  Clarke,  complimenting  him  on  the  ability, 
zeal,  and  tact  which  he  had  displayed,  approving  generally  of  his 
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course  and  giving  him  a  message  for  the  native  chiefs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber: 

PKOCLAMATEON    OF    THE    GOVERNOR    OF   THE    THKEE    SETTLEMENTS,    BINOAPORB, 
KNOWN  TO  THEM  THE  QOOD  WISHES  OF  THE  OREtT  QUEEN  OF  ENOLAND. 

Whereaa  disturliances  existed  in  several  of  the  Malayan  Statea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  chiefs  and  rulers  ot  the  aaid  Statea  being 
nnable  themselves  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  the  people  under  their  rule, 
applied  to  this  Government  for  assistance  and  protection,  and  this  Giovernment 
intervened  to  settle  80ch  disturbance  and  to  aid  the  said  chiefs  and  rulers  to  gov- 
ern their  respoctive  countries,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  them  for  that 
jinrpose;  and  whereas  the  said  matters  were  referred  to  the  Government  of  the 
Great  Queen  in  England:  Now,  this  is  to  make  known  to  all  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  tne  Eight  Honorable  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  of  Highclere  Castle, 
Newbury,  high  steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  constable  of  Carnarvon  (.'aa- 
tle,  doctor  of  civil  Jaw,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Victoria,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qneen,  and 
Empress  of  India,  minister  of  the  Great  Queen,  in  which  the  minister  giving  the 
orders  of  the  Great  Queen's  Government  says,  in  that  letter  about  tne  engage- 
ment entered  in  tout  PnloPangkor.in  Perak,  on  tbelOthof  January,  1874,  that  the 
engagement  is  approved  by  the  Great  Qneen;  and  the  minister  charges  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  three  settlements  to  aojuaint  the  several  chiefs  who  have  entered 
into  these  agteemenis  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  much 
satisfaction  that  they  have  now  combined  under  our  advice  to  put  a  atop  once  tor 
all  to  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  piracy  which  has  unhappily  so  long  been  allowed 
to  prevail,  and  whicb  naturally  resulted  in  the  cessation  of  all  legitimate  trade 
and  the  inipoveriBhment  ot  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  them 
that  Her  Blajesty's  Government  will  look  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
which  have  now  been  voluntarily  given,  and  will  hold  responsible  those  who  vio- 
late the  engagement  which  has  been  solemnly  agreed  upon. 

The  minister  of  the  Great  Qneen  also  says  that  it  ia  to  be  hox>ed  that  the  wealth 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  may  largely  increaae,  and  that 
the  chiefs  and  people  may  gradually  be  led  to  understand  that  their  true  interests 
are  best  served  by  the  natural  and  unrestricted  growth  of  commerce  which  will 
surely  follow  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  within  their  respective 
territories;  and  this  we  make  known  to  all  the  rajahs,  chiefs,  and  people  that  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  wisbea  of  the  Great  Queen's  Government. 

By  bis  excellency's  command, 

T,  Bkaddell, 
Acting  ColonitU  Secretary. 

Colonial  Seckbtaky's  Office, 

Singapore,  November  Snd,  lS7i. 

This  proclamation  was  communicated  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  to  I^ord 
Carnarvon,  who,  on  Decemhor  17,  convoyed  to  the  governor  his  forma! 
approval  thereof. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  in 
September,  Governor  Clarke  had  made  a  long  and  carefully  weighed 
statement  of  the  late  situation  and  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he 
asked  their  approval,  their  advice,  and  their  support. 

He  appealed  to  history  to  show  the  evil  results  of  the  appearance  of 
foreigners  in  Malaya,  anxious  only  for  gain  and  careless  of  any  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  toward  the  natives,  and  he  quoted  the  following 
extract  from  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Braddell,  the  acting  colonial 
secretary : 

Before  the  downfall  of  the  Malayan  Empire  at  Malacca  the  trade  of  the  penin- 
sula was  collected  in  certain  depots,  and  there  was  then  a  recognized  government, 
which,  although  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  afforded  protection  to  producers 
and  encouraged  traders  to  visit  the  ports.  The  trade  remained  at  Malacca,  under 
the  Portuguese, from  the  besinninsof  tlie  sixteenth  century,  but  gradually  declined 
with  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  in  these  seas;  and  when  the  Dutch  took 
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Malacca,  in  lfi41,  the  evil  effects  of  the  Bjat.em  of  European  nations  establishhie 
themselves  in  the  native  States  and  uionopoliKing  the  trade  of  those  States  had 
betome  visible  in  the  ilecrease  of  population,  the  loss  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of 
piracy.  The  effect  of  the  estabUshment  of  Earopeans  in  the  seventtjenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  to  destroy  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  native  gov- 
ernments, and  as  the  Enropeana  did  not  afford  any  protection  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  factories,  anarchy  and  confusion  arose.  The  people  were  left  without  j>ro- 
tectioa  lor  life  and  property;  they  were  discouraged  from  agriculture  and  trade, 
not  only  by  oppression  and  enforced  monopolies  on  the  part  of  Europeans  in  their 
neighborhood,  bnt  also  from  the  want  of  protection  before  afforded  by  their  own 
govemmenta. 

Each  petty  rajah  assumed  independence  of  his  former  suzerain,  and  in  hia  own 
district  exercised,  as  far  as  he  could,  power  at  the  expense  of  the  people  within  his 
jurisdiction.  It  was  to  have  been  hojied  that  the  establishment  of  British  colonies 
m  the  Malayan  Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centnry  vrould  have  been  beneficial  to  the  neighboring  native  States.  And  so  per- 
haps it  was  at  first:  bnt  the  Indian  government  were  early  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  establishment  at  Penang,  andsffon  stringent  orders  were  given  to  the 
local  government  not  to  interfere  in  the  native  States  on  any  pretest  whatever. 
The  result  has  been  nnfortnnate  as  enconrajjing  the  existence,  by  noninterference, 
of  a  state  of  misgovernmeut  and  anarchy  difficult  to  describe,  and  which  mi^ht  in 
a  great  measure  have  been  prevented  by  an  intelligent  fostering  of  the  existing 
native  governments,  protecting  them  not  merely  from  external  aggression,  but 
also  from  internal  troubles. 

Governor  Clarke  impressed  upon  his  council  the  important  fact  that 
the  docninent  signed  at  I'aiigkor  was  not  a  treaty,  but  an  engagement 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  among  themselves;  that  the 
chiefs  had  practically  come  to  the  British  authorities  sajing,  "Give 
us  people  to  open  up  our  conntry;  we  are  quite  ready  to  take  your 
advice  and  be  guided  by  your  influence."  He  thought  that,  even  if 
this  new  policy  might  possibly  entail  some  sacrifices  at  first  on  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  effect  would  be  commensurate,  and  that,  apart 
from  their  responsibilities  as  officials  or  as  traders,  or  apart  from  their 
higher  duties  as  Englishmen  to  their  flag,  their  country,  and  their 
Queen,  the  success  of  the  Malays  themselves,  whenever  they  had 
come  under  English  influence  and  protection,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  eoui-se  he  had  adopted,  or  even  a  stronger  and  more  deter- 
mined one.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  great  and  imperial  question  to 
think  out  and  consider.  I  do  not  ask  you  now  to  come  to  any  final 
decision  upon  it,  or  to  decide  without  thought  and  in  haste;  but, 
standing  as  we  do  here  on  the  grave  of  ancient  empires,  let  it  be  now 
our  mission,  gentlemen,  to  gather  together  their  scattered  fragments 
and  form  them  into  the  eradle  of  a  new  and  fair  dominion,  federated 
in  justice  and  morality,  and  which  will  exceed  in  usefulness  to  man- 
kind, and  in  honor  to  our  nation  and  faith,  all  that  has  preceded  it  on 
these  shores." 

Such  was  the  policy  by  which  the  British  Govemraent  was  guided 
in  assuming  a  protectorate  over  the  Malay  State.  If  it  was  inspired 
by  high  considerations  of  humanity  and  morality;  it  was  none  the  less 
statesmanlike  and  practical.  And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  has 
been  unswervingly  pursued  by  the  Residents  and  other  British  officers 
during  nearly  a  quartei'  of  a  century  of  successful  admiuistratiou. 

in.— Early  Troubles. 

At  the  start  Governor  Clarke  made  only  five  British  appointments, 
a  Resident  for  each  of  the  three  States,  with  an  Assistant  Resident 
in  Perak  and  one  in  Selangor.  All  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  as 
military  officers,  barristers,  or  members  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
cIyII  service,  had  learned  to  speak  the  Malay  language,  vere  ao- 
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gnainted  with  the  conntry,  and  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
people. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  qnaUfications  for  which  the  governor  sought 
in  his  officers  I  quote  from  his  report  of  their  appointment  to  the 
colonial  office,  Spealcing  of  Mr.  Birch,  who  was  to  he  Resident  at 
Perak,  the  governor  had  not  selected  him  until — 

By  the  success  which  tad  attended  one  or  more  missions,  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  intrusted,  he  had  given  evidence  oE  his  ability,  and  still  more,  of  his 
tact  and  iadgment  in  dealing  with  natives,  Hia  experience,  long  and  varied,  as  a 
settlement  officer  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental 
life,  customs^  and  habits,  point  out  Mr.  Birch  as  in  every  way  eminently  qualified 
for  undertakmg  the  task  of  initiating  all  the  practical  measures  essential  for  the 
future  administration  of  a  semicivilized  country. 

Mr.  Birch  fnrther  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  untiring  physical  energy  and 
endurance — powers  of  infinite  value  to  one  whose  duties  will  necessarily  entail 
npon  him  constant  eiposcre  to  climate  and  weather  in  a  country  which,  the 
navigable  rivers  having  once  been  left,  affords  aa  communication  but  ill-deSned 
paths  through  swamps  and  through  the  thickest  of  tropical  .iungle,  and  as  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain  often  no  other  protection  than  that  given  by  a  kanjang,  or 
native  mat, 

These  few  men,  inspired  by  a  high  ideal  of  duty  to  theirown  coun- 
try, set  to  woi'li  to  bring  back  settlers  by  restoring  confidence,  with 
Buch  success  that  in  the  mining  district  of  Larut,  where  the  popula- 
tion had  dwindled  to  4,000,  the  steady  influx  of  immigration  during 
eleven  months  brought  the  number  up  to  33,000,  of  whom  26,000  were 
Chinese.  The  British  officers  tried  to  infuse  some  order  into  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  and,  by  starting  roadmaking  and  other  public 
works,  to  turn  State  expenditure  into  profitable  channels. 

The  Sultans,  however,  seemed  indifferent  or  helped  themselves  as 
before  to  the  taxes  as  collected,  in  defiance  of  the  engagement  of 
Pangkor,  while  the  chiefs  sulked,  as  their  promised  "allowances" 
could  not  be  regularly  paid  until  the  collection  of  revenue  was  better 
organized.  The  Residents  established  courts,  either  following  the 
Indian  code  or  seeing  that  substantial  justice  was  administered  in  a 
rough-and-ready  fashion  according  to  Malay  law  and  custom,  and  took 
in  hand  the  appointment  of  native  headraeji  responsible  for  oider  in 
the  villages  and  rural  districts.  Native  police  forces  were  organized 
and  proper  police  stations  built  as  fast  as  possible. 

Slow  as  progress  was,  and  great  as  were  the  difficulties  encountered 
among  both  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  reports  at  the  end  of  1874  never- 
theless showed  that  much  good  preliminary  work  had  been  accom- 
plished; but  they  were  no  sooner  published  in  England  than  they 
became  the  target  for  criticisms  which  were  probably  focused  by 
Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderly,  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Carnarvon.  The 
main  objection  in  each  case  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Resident  had 
made  too  much  of  himself  or  his  office,  whereas  his  influence  should 
have  been  kept  in  the  background  and  the  native  ruler  in  question 
alone  made  to  appear  to  decide  and  to  order. 

Lord  Cai'uarvon  forwarded  this  document  to  Governor  Jervois  with 
a  request  for  explanations  and  added : 

I  desire  clearly  to  impress  upon  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  British  Residents 
should,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  confine  their  action  to  advice  tendered  by  them  to 
the  native  rulers,  under  whose  direction  the  government  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  on. 

The  governor,  in  reply,  showed  that  many  of  the  criticisms  were 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  circumstances,  and  while  adnitting  that  in 
some  eases  the  name  of  the  native  ruler  ought  properly  to  have  been 
osed,  he  insisted  that  no  injustice  had  been  done. 
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As  a  rejoinder  to  the  claim  that  the  Resident's  policy  should  uot  be 
prominent  enough  to  make  the  native  ruler  feel  his  dejiendont  posi- 
tion too  much,  the  governor  adds: 

If  tbe  native  cbief  once  felt  certain  that  theReaiiJeiitwas  tbereonlj  to  "advise." 
and  tliat  in  the  event  of  his  advice  being  refused  he  would  simply  say,  "  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  affair,"  and  then  wait  inactive  till  the  nest  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing his  advice  occurred,  from  that  moment  hia  position  in  the  native  state  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Then  the  chiefs,  whatever  tbe  Reaideiit  might  say,  would 
either  ignore  him  completely  or  tell  the  people  he  was  a  party  to  and  approved  of 
their  proceedings. 

Sultan  Abdullah,  of  Perak,  who  owed  hia  position  solely  to  British 
influence,  was  the  very  one  who  threw  most  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  new  regime,  and  who  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure  in  flouting 
the  Resident's  advice.  Finally  Governor  Clarke  addressed  him  a 
characteristic  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: 

First,  then,  our  friend  *  must  never  forget  that  our  Resident  in  Perack  is  our 
representative,  acting  with  our  authority;  and  our  friend  will  best  consult  hia 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  country,  by  following  the  advice  of  the  Resident; 
and  oar  friend  moat  also  remember  that  by  the  sixth  clause  ot  the  Pulo-Pangkor 
engagement,  it  is  provided  that  the  Resident's  advice  must  be  asked  and  acted 
upon  by  our  friend  on  all  questions  other  than  those  tonching  Malay  religion  and 
customs;  and.again.by  the  tenth  clause,  it  is  provided  that  the  collection  and  con- 
trol of  aJI  revenues  and  the  general  administration  of  the  country  be  regulated 
under  the  advice  of  the  Resident. 

Oar  friend,  therelore,  must  not  forget  that  by  this  engagement  not  only  our 
friend,  but  the  other  chiefs  of  Perak,  bound  themselves  not  to  collect  any  tasw 
whatever,  such  taxes  and  all  revenues  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Resident. 

We  now  send  to  our  friend  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  which  we  have  issued  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  Perak,  and  this  proclamation  must  be  a 
warning  to  everyone,  whether  rajah  or  ryot,  never  to  attempt  to  collect  any  tax 
or  any  sort  of  revenue  without  distinct  written  instructions  from  the  Resident 
of  Perak,  or  the  Assistant  Resident  at  Larut.  And  it  must  also  be  a  warning  to 
persons  not  even  to  pay  such  tax  (o  anyone  unless  they  are  sure  that  such  persons 
are  duly  authorized  by  the  Resident  to  receive  it. 

In  the  same  letter,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  man  had  been 
killed  in  Perak  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  Snltan  had  not 
moved,  the  governor  called  on  Abdullah  to  do  what  was  right  and 
just  without  favor.     But  he  adds  significantly: 

We  seriously  caution  our  friend  that  in  no  case  is  he  to  exercise  or  give  an  order 
for  the  death  of  any  man  of  any  country,  including  Malays,  without  the  order  for 
his  death  being  made  after  full  and  impartial  trial  and  with  the  signature  of 
approval  of  the  Resident,  and  in  cases  for  a  sentence  of  death  the  law  as  given  in 
the  Koran  is  that  which  should  be  followed. 

As  the  year  1875  drew  to  a  close,  affairs  in  Perak  became  more  and 
more  involved.  Ismail,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  chiefs  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement  of  I'angkor,  continued  to  be  recognized  by 
many  as  their  ruler,  the  more  so  as  he  held  on  to  the  "regalia, 
which  Malays  consider  to  be  the  high  symbol  of  sovereignty.  He  was 
a  weak  man,  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  once 
raised  him  to  the  Sultanate.  On  the  other  hand,  Abdullah,  the 
rightful  Sultan,  was  in  equally  bad  hands,  and,  already  of  vicious  hab- 
its, had  become  a  confirmed  opium  smoker.  Between  the  two,  the 
internal  condition  of  Perak  seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  its  former 
anarchy,  and  the  "advice  "of  the  Resident  was  practically  unheeded. 
Finally,  Governor  Sir  William  Jervois,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  in  May,  after  making  a  tour  of  the  States,  and  con- 

e  than  tbe  pro- 
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ferring  with  the  various  uliiefs,  came  to  the  conclnBion  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  have  Perali  governed  by  British  officers  in  the  name 

of  the  Sultan;  that  the  policy  of  mere  "advice"  must  at  once  be 
changed  into  one  of  "  control."  Accordingly,  on  October  15,  he  issued, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  a  long  proclamation,  reciting  the  failure  of 
the  chiefs  to  observe  the  engagement  of  Pangkor,  and  their  self-con- 
fessed inability  to  restore  order  or  to  govern  the  country,  and 
announcing  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Sultan  and 
chiefs,  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  administer  Perak  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  through  commissioners  with  full  powers;  that 
a  council  of  Malays  of  the  highest  rank  would  assist  the  commis- 
sioners, and  that  all  people  were  warned  to  conduct  themselves 
accord  i  ugly. 

This  proclamation  was  posted  about  Perak,  apparently  without  inci- 
dent, until,  on  the  Ist  November,  Mr.  Birch,  the  British  Resident,  was 
murdered,  and  the  situation  at  once  became  very  critical.  Troops 
were  immediately  brought  from  the  nearest  depots  in  the  Straits  and 
telegi-ams  for  re  enforcements  sent  to  Hongkong  and  India.  The  secre- 
tary of  slate  for  the  colonies  telegraphed  on  the  14th  that  two  regi- 
ments, witli  artillery,  would  leave  Calcutta  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  in  no  case  "sanction  their  use 
for  annexation  or  any  other  large  political  aims." 

In  a  strong  dispatch  of  December  10  to  Governor  Jervois,  Lord  Car- 
narvon expressed  his  surprise  that  a  sudden  and  "  serious  depai-tui-e 
from  the  policy  which  had  been,  after  much  consideration,  sanctioned 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  to  be  very  cautiously  proceeded 
with,  was  being  commenced  or  even  contemplated."  The  first  inti- 
mation to  the  colonial  oiUce  bad  been  the  governor's  dispatch,  which 
arrived  nearly  three  weeks  after  his  telegram  announcing  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  his  action.  Furthermore,  this  change  of 
policy  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  his  instructions  from 
time  to  time. 

Lord  Carnarvon  declined  to  enter  into  the  question  of  how  far  gov- 
erning by  British  officers  in  the  Sultan's  name  really  differed  from  an 
assumption  of  actual  sovereignty,  or  how  far  it  is  likely  to  succeed. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  governor  had  been  strongly  convinced 
of  the  inefficiency  of  existing  arrangements,  and  felt  that  he  had 
devised  a  belter  system,  he  would  have  been  right  in  submitting  the 
Base  to  the  colonial  office,  where  it  could  have  been  considered.  If 
V'bere  had  been  urgent  need  of  an  instant  change  of  policy,  of  which 
no  evidence  had  been  sent,  the  governor  could  have  asked  instruc- 
tions by  telegraph.  But  it  was  difttcult  to  understand  the  omission 
of  this  obvious  duty,  save  by  supposing  that  the  governor  had  been 
so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  judgment  that  he  had  acted 
in  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  authority  what- 
ever for  what  he  was  doing.  Lord  Carnarvon  regretted,  therefore, 
that,  as  at  present  advised,  he  was  quite  unable  to  approve  the  gov- 
ernor's action  with  regard  to  Perak. 

The  murder  of  Mr,  Birch  had  been  committed  just  at  the  close  of 
the  Ramadan,  or  fasting  month,  when  Mahometan  intolerance  and 
fanaticism  are  always  at  their  worst.  "There  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  crime  itself  may  have  been  an  act  of  private  vengeance,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  occasion  was  seized  as  a  propitious  moment  for  a 
revolt,  for  which  certain  chiefs  were  more  or  less  prepared,  and  for 
kindling  into  flame  all  the  smoldering  embers  of  lawlessness. 
T  p 42 
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The  Imperial  Government  had  never  blinkfld  the  fact  that  with- 
drawal from  Perak  was  impossible,  nor  did  it  lose  a  moment  in  dis- 
patching snfficient  forces  to  quell  the  insurrection,  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  military  operations  were  sharp  and  decisive,  the  chiefs  were 
cowed  by  their  severe  lesson,  and  the  people  learned  that  "Bntish 
protection"  meant  absolute  security  in  the  future  against  the  ruin 
that  had  come  from  internecine  war  and  piracy. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  disturbances,  the  Residents  resumed 
their  original  functions  of  "advisers,"  their  prestige  had  been  so 
much  increased  by  recent  events  that  there  was  no  further  trouble  in 
the  gradual  development  of  that  policy  of  "control"  which  Governor 
Jervois  had  attempted  to  establish  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

Three  men,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch  and  of  his  attend- 
ants, were  captured  during  the  disturbances.  They  were  tried  before 
a  rajah  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  and  two  British  assessors 
named  by  the  governor.  All  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  on  the  advice  of  the  governor,  the  Sultan  commuted  the 
sentence  of  two  of  them  to  penal  sorx^itude  for  life.  The  other,  after 
eonfes,sing  his  own  guilt,  was  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan 
and  of  his  principal  chiefs. 

It  was  known  that  some  natives  of  very  high  rank  were  not  only 
directly  concerned  in  the  murder,  but  in  the  subsequent  disturbances, 
and  finally  the  Maharajah  Lela,  with  six  others,  was  solemnly  tried 
before  a  coiirt  consisting  of  two  rajahs,  appointed  by  the  regent  of 
Perak,  and  two  British  assessors  named  by  the  governor. 

The  prisoners  were  defended  by  an  English  barrister,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  in  all  respects  like  those  of  an  English  court,  save  that 
the  trial  was  carried  on  in  the  Malay  language,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  by  counsel  for  tlie  defense  were  made  by 
him  through  the  court.  After  a  trial  lasting  eight  days,  which  the 
English  counsel  for  the  defense  admitted  to  have  been  very  fair,  all 
the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  again  the 
governor  and  council  intei-vened  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  only  the 
Maharajah  Lela,  a  district  headman,  and  another  were  hanged.  The 
othei-s  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

The  ex-Sultan  Ismail,  who  was  suspected  of  at  least  connivance  in 
the  outrages  and  revolt,  surrendei-cd  himself  to  the  British  autboritiea 
in  Penang;  but,  after  careful  inquiry,  was  allowed  to  remain  under 
surveillance  in  Johore.  At  the  same  time  Ismail  surrendered  the 
"regalia"  of  Perak,  and  so  put  an  end  to  an  unpleasant  question. 

The  evidence  of  Sultan  Abdullah's  complicity  with  tiie  whole  con- 
spiracy seemed  direct,  and  he,  with  several  of  his  chiefs,  was  invited 
to  go  to  Singapore,  and  to  appoint  a  regent  during  his  absence.  With 
the  approval  of  the  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  executive 
council  in  Singapore,  presided  over  by  Governor  Jervois,  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  ease,  and  decided  that  Abdullah's  eon- 
duct  had  been  such  as  to  preclude  his  being  allowed  to  return  to  Perak, 
while  it  was  equally  undesi  i-able  that  he  should  remain  elsewhere  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  where  he  would  be  subject  to  intriguing  influences. 
A  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  declaring  that  he  was  no  longer 
Sultan,  and  he  and  the  chiefs  were  detained  in  Singapore  till  their 
deportation  as  political  prisoners  to  a  more  distant  British  possession. 

No  troops  were  withdrawn  until  the  death  sentences  had  been 
executed  under  the  oi^ders  of  the  courts. 
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TV.— The  residents  at  work. 

During  the  disturbed  period  the  future  government  of  the  protected 
States  had  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  anxious  thought  and  corre- 
spondence both  by  the  iinjierial  autliorities  and  those  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Govenior  Jervois  suggested  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  direct  annexation  might  yet  prove  to  be  the  simplest  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  but  Lord  Carnarvon  continued  to  have  faith  in  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  policy  of  a  protectorate,  which  he  insisted  should  at  any  rate 
be  given  a  longer  and  fairer  trial  than  had  yet  been  possible. 

Writing  in  this  sense  on  .Tune  3, 1876,  he  recommended  the  governor 
to  establish  in  each  State  a  mixed  council  for  the  Sultan,  as  this  would 
give  a  chance  to  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  take  a  useful  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  country.  It  would,  moreover,  give  the  Resi- 
dent and  other  officers  on  the  council  opportunity  to  gauge  the  strength 
of  native  feeling  on  questions  of  proposed  reform,  and  such  knowledge 
would  tend  to  an  exercise  of  greatei-  discrimination  in  the  nature  of 
the  advice  given  by  the  Resident. 

Whatever  [Lord  Carnarvon  adds]  may  b«  the  'ultfanate  policy  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt  in  the  Malay  Peuinsnla,  it  is  clearly  our  object  to  make  the 
beat  nse  of  existing  materials,  and  witli  this  view  it  should  be  oar  present  policy 
to  find  and  train  np  Botne  chief  or  chiefs  of  sufficient  capacity  and  enliglitenment 
to  appreciate  the  advaiitjiges  of  a  civilized  tjovernment,  and  to  render  some  effec- 
tual assistance  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  dispatch  he  repeats  that  he  ' '  thinks  it  undesii'able  that 
the  British  of&cers  should  interfere  more  frequently,  or  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  in  the  minor  details  of  government." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  urges  the  expediency  of  fixing  the  allowances 
to  the  Sultans  and  chiefs  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  "  so  that  the 
chiefs  should  understand  their  interest  in  supporting  the  system  of 
revenue  devised  by"  the  Resident,  The  chiefs,  moreover,  should  be 
clearly  informed  that  any  collection  of  revenue  by  them  would  entail 
the  stoppage  of  their  allowances. 

In  the  spirit  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  policy  of  making  the  best  use  of 
existing  materials,  local  government  in  the  villages  and  rural  districts 
was  left  to  the  native  headmen,  as  to  whom  in  the  State  of  Perak, 
Giovemor  Jervois  writes  as  follows  to  the  colonial  office; 

In  every  village  of  Perak  there  is  a  headiuan  or  "pungnlu,"  who,  subject  to 
good  behavior,  generally  holds  his  office  by  riglit  of  descent.  The  pungaluB  of 
villages  ai-e  anbject  to  the  datii  or  headmnn  of  the  district,  and  under  him  collect 
the  local  taxes,  receiving  for  their  services  a  percentage  thereon,  arrest  offenders, 
are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  their  villages,  and  provide,  on  reijnisition  from 
the  datn,  a  certain  number  of  men  Hud  boats  for  the  public  service.  Such  being 
the  custom  of  the  conntry.  the  establishment  of  a  police  force,  with  duties  similar 
to  those  performed  by  the  datua  and  penguins,  would  be  regarded  iinfavorably, 
as  subversive  of  former  precedent  and  as  antagonistic  to  the  just  influence  of  the 
headmen.  Nearly  ail  the  villagers  in  a  village  in  Perak  are  more  or  less  related 
to  each  other,  so  that  upon  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  the 
police  might  have  much  dilTitalty  in  tracing  and  securing  the  offenders,  while  tlie 
pungulu,  on  the  other  hand,  responsible  as  he  is  for  the  order  of  the  village  and 
anxious  as  the  villagers  would  he  to  support  their  chief,  would  have  no  such  diffi- 
culty. Taxes  again  would  be  paid  more  willingly  to  the  pnngulu  than  to  the 
iiolice  officer,  whom  the  natives  might  not  regard  as  the  rightful  collector  of  their 
ocal  imposts. 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Jervois,  in  proposing  his  scheme  for  the 
Perak  police  force,  says : 

The  country  then  will  be  divided,  as  at  present.intodiBtriots,  over  each  of  which 
will  be  a  datn,  reporting  at  staled  intervals  to  the  mler  of  the  state,  and  over 
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each  village  ii 

data.    Ifada.     -.-„-,,..-        .  .      -, ,---     -„ 

the  people  or  collectinK  illegal  taaea,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his  office. 
Under  this  Bystem  I  propose  that  the  police  ehaU  be  stationed  in  poaitiona  from 
whence  they  can  readily  be  made  available  for  the  support  of  the  datus  and  pun- 
guins,  and.  when  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  disteict 

It  will  ftlso  he  necessary  to  station  police  at  the  mines,  the  cnstom-honses,  oa  the 
seacoast,  and  at  the  Eesidencios. 

The  mines  are  the  principal  seats  of  Chinese  labor,  and  here  police  stations  are 
more  especially  necessary,  to  prevent  faction  fights  among  the  Chinese  and  gener- 
ally to  Keep  in  order  the  Chinese  population,  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  a 
Malay  headman.  Snch  a  population  must  be  managed  hy  a  Chinese  headman, 
and  police  are  required  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Malays. 
Of  course,  the  same  appliestoplacesliaviug  a  mixedpopulation  of  Chinese,  Klings, 
and  Malays. 

The  presence  of  police  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  is  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  and  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  escise  daes.  Police  are 
also  rwiuired  at  the  cuatom-houBes  to  act  as  esciae  men,  to  support  the  European 


A  force  of  police,  irrespective  of  the  guard,  is  necessary  also  at  the  Residencies, 
which  will  he  at  the  centers  of  government,  for  the  conduct  of  business,  the  trial 
of  cases,  the  conveyance  of  messages,  and  to  act  as  boatmen. 

Governor  Jervoia  f  urtlier  reeommentled  tliat  the  police  force  should 
be  selected  from  the  Malay  race,  but  Vliat  uatives  of  Perak  should  not 
be  employed  as  police  in  their  own  state. 

Besides  the  irolice,  a  Resident's  guard  of  about  200  Sikha  and 
Pathans  was  formed  under  a  British  commandant,  who  was  also  super- 
intendent of  police,  and  responsible  directly  to  the  Resident.  The 
guard  and  police  wore  all  armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets.  A  part  of 
the  force  was  aiso  to  be  instructed  in  artillery  drill. 

As  to  revenue,  by  far  the  largest  item  waa  the  export  duty  on  tin, 
the  mining  of  which  had  been  the  main  attraction  of  immigrants 
(chiefly  Chinese)  to  the  protected  states.  Next  in  amount  came  the 
import  duty  on  opium,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  from  various 
excise  dues,  land  rents,  harbor  dues,  and  taxes  on  houses,  vehicles, 
pawnbrokers,  etc.  Most  of  these  taxes  were,  in  kind,  such  as  the 
people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  pay,  but  owing  to  the  regularity 
and  justice  which  British  officers  had  introduced  into  their  imposition 
and  collection,  not  only  was  the  revenue  largely  increased  but  the 
burden  on  the  population  was  lighter  than  in  the  old  days  of  arbitrary 
"sijueezing." 

A  treasurer  at  the  headquarters  of  each  state  collected  the  princi- 
pal taxes,  while  districts  were  under  collectors,  who  often  acted  as 
magistrates.  All  public  expenditure  was  defrayed  by  the  treasurer, 
and  local  current  expenses  were  settled  by  the  collectors,  under  sanc- 
tioned estimates.  Where  the  revenues  of  any  particular  district  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  local  expenditure,  the  necessary  funds  were 
supplied  by  the  treasurer,  in  whose  hands  all  accounts  were  centered. 
An  officer  appointed  by  the  governor  visited  the  various  treasuries 
and  offices  throughout  the  States  once  a  year,  to  audit  the  public 
accounts,  to  report  thereon,  and  to  inform  the  governor  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  affairs. 

Such  were  the  essential  features  of  the  original  revenue  system  of 
the  protected  States.  There  were  early  differences  of  detail  in  the 
three  States,  and  modifications  of  practice  have  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  experience  gained  as  population  and  revenue  grew  together. 
But  the  principle  of  retaining  the  sole  control  both  of  taxation  and 
expenditure  in  the  hands  of  the  Residents  has  remained  unchanged 
to  this  day. 
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For  the  year  1877,  the  total  revenue  of  the  tliree  States  was  in 
round  figures  $640,000  and  the  expenditure  $622,000.  Of  the  latter, 
rather  less  than  $80,000  went  in  allowances  to  the  sultans  and  chiefs, 
while  the  Residents,  officers,  and  establishmenta  cost  nearly  $250,000, 
The  total  police  forces  were  about  800  men,  who  had  cost  only  $112,000. 
These  early  figures  are  interesting. 

As  tin  mining  was  the  great  industry,  and  the  Chinese  immigranta 
were  those  who  worked  the  mines  to  tlio  best  advantage,  this  class  of 
the  population  became  the  mainspring  of  the  country's  prosperity, 
but  at  the  same  time  required  close  attention  from  the  rulers. 

Certain  customs  of  land  tenure  and  mining  were  found  to  exist  be- 
fore the  protectorate,  and  these,  as  far  as  possible,  were  allowed  to 
form  the  basis  of  proper  laws  and  regulations.  The  customs  varied 
originally  in  the  different  States,  and  some  perplexity  arose  in  later 
years  from  their  divergence,  but  uniform  land  and  mining  codes  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  Federation. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  attract  foreign  capital  and 
enterprise  to  the  working  of  the  tin  mines,  and  considerable  sums  were 
invested  in  foreign  machinery  and  plant.  These  enterprises  can  not 
be  said  to  have  mot  with  very  marked  success,  but  with  the  improved 
means  of  communication  so  rapidly  developed  by  the  States,  they  may 
have  a  more  prosperous  future  in  store  for  them. 

The  importance  of  the  tin  output  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about 
47,000  tons  of  this  metal  were  exported  in  1896,  yielding  an  aggregate 
revenue  to  the  Federation  of  over  $3,100,000. 

Valuable,  however,  as  the  mining  industry  was,  especially  at  the 
start,  by  attracting  thousands  of  immigrants  and  by  furnishing  an 
ample  and  secure  source  of  revenue,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to 
allow  the  future  prosperity  of  the  States  to  rest  on  a  single  article  of 
commerce,  the  supplies  of  which  might  fall  off  materially  in  time. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  was  forest  or  impassable  jungle,  hut  the 
soil  is  rich  and  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  most  tropical  products. 

The  attention  of  the  Residents  was  therefore  soon  directed  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  New  districts  wei'C  opened  up  as  fast 
as  funds  were  available,  by  tlie  cutting  of  new  roads.  The  govern- 
ment botanists  in  Singapore  and  the  authorities  in  Kew  Gardens 
studied  the  local  flora  and  gave  to  the  public  information  as  to  what 
was  already  there,  and  what  might  be  made  to  grow  there.  The 
States  made  the  acquisition  of  land  easy  for  planters,  and  gave  assist- 
ance by  money  and  otherwise  to  infant  agrieu  Itural  enterprises.  The 
cultivation  of  rice,  coffee,  and  other  staple  articles  has  been  fostered, 
and  inducements  have  been  offered  to  foreign  settlers  to  cultivate 
large  estates  for  which  capital,  the  command  of  labor,  and  modern 
systems  are  indispensable.  With  wise  foresight,  the  Residents  have 
also  endeavored  to  check  the  alienation  for  mining  purposes  of  too 
much  State  land  in  any  one  district,  and  to  bring  forward  agricul- 
turists, even  though  the  immediate  effect  of  this  pohcy  might  be  to 
retard  much  needed  public  works,  through  want  of  the  new  revenue 
which  the  mines  would  have  afforiled  at  once.  It  was  believed  that 
agricultural  development,  though  slower,  would  be  a  greater  boon  to 
the  people  in  the  long  run. 

A  forestry  department  was  also  gradually  established  in  Perak  for 
the  proper  conservation  and  working  of  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth,  A  scientific  officer,  who  has  studied  in  the  corresponding 
department  in  India,  is  in  charge  of  this, 

la  connection  with  agriculture,  irrigation  works  were  begun  at  an 
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early  date,  and  are  still  being  steadily  carried  on  at  a  large  cost  to  the 
States.  Bat  State  expenditure  in  tliia  way  insures  a  future  revenue 
from  the  imposition  of  a  water  rate. 

In  a  country  whieh  was  found  destitute  of  any  means  of  communi- 
cation beyond  the  rivers  and  an  occasional  native  path  or  elephant 
track,  road  and  bridge  making  was  one  o£  the  first  duties  of  the  Resi- 
dents. The  dif&eulties  were  considerable,  the  money  was  not  always 
available,  the  staff  waa  small,  but  their  energy  was  great  and  their 
determination  stubborn.  The  country  is  now  traversed  by  a  network 
of  several  thousand  miles  of  roads  and  paths,  the  main  routes  being 
well  graded  and  macadamized.  The  latest  great  road,  completed  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $1,500,000,  connects  the  States  of  Selangor  and  Pahang. 
It  is  about  85  miles  in  length,  and  is  carried  across  the  main  moun- 
tain range  of  the  peninsula  at  a  height  of  2,700  feet. 

Railways  followed  roads  in  due  course,  and  about  150  miles  were 
being  operated  in  1896  by  the  States  of  Perak  and  Selangor.  In  Negri 
Sembilan  there  is  a  short  line  of  25  miles,  operated  by  a  private  com- 
pany, but  with  a  State  guaranty  of  interest  on  a  certain  cjipital.  The 
total  receipts  from  these  railways  in  18t)(i  were  81,345,000. 

As  to  other  public  works,  after  dwellings  for  the  Residents  and  their 
staff,  the  construction  of  police  stations,  barracks,  hospitals,  and 
prisons  had  first  to  be  attended  to.  Custom-houses,  courts,  and  other 
Government  offices  were  put  up  by  degrees  afterwards.  There  is  a 
good  system  of  State  telegraphs  throughout  the  countiy. 

The  question  of  native  education  has  always  been  before  the  Resi- 
dents, and  both  vernacular  and  English  schools  were  established  at 
an  early  date.  It  was  felt  that  the  future  success  of  the  new  regime 
depended  upon  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  advantages  than 
waa  possible  so  long  as  the  Malays  continued  to  be  proud  of  their 
childlike  ignorance.  Specially  was  education  looked  forward  to  as 
the  only  means  of  raising  the  character  and  status  of  the  native  head- 
men and  of  creating  a  larger  class  of  Malays  capable  of  taking  part 
in  local  government. 

I  find,  however,  in  many  of  the  reports  expressions  of  discourage- 
ment and  regret  at  the  meager  results  which  seemed  to  have  been 
obtained.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  system  was  continued  in  a  spirit 
of  perseverance  that  was  most  creditable,  and  the  education  officer  of 
the  new  federation  must  find  the  ground  well  prepared  for  his  work. 
In  the  latest  report  before  me  (181)6)  from  Perak  the  Resident  writes: 

His  Highness  the  Sultan  talies  much  interest  In  Malay  education,  and  on  my 
return  to  Perak,  after  an  absence  of  aome  years,  he  drew  my  attention  to  the 
advance  that  bad  been  made,  and  pointed  out  how  easily  the  Malays  can  be  led  in 
Bucb  matters  by  those  who  nnderstaud  their  character.  At  first  the  common. 
Malays  were  opposed  to  education,  as  they  were  to  vaccination;  now  they  have 
faith  in  both,  and  this  result  has  been  obtained  by  patience  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
emiug  authorities,  and  not  by  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  legislation. 

The  staff  of  Europeans  for  all  the  administrative  work  which  I  have 
sketched  has  never  been  large,  and  while  it  has  naturally  been  increas(id 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  multiplication  of  duties,  the 
Residents  appear  to  have  been  almost  always  shorthanded.  If  so 
few  Englishmen  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  it  has  been 
because  they  have  been  well  selected  at  first,  in  respect  of  their  apti- 
tudes, their  character,  and  their  physique;  because  they  have  been 
required  to  deal  justly  and  sympathetically  with  the  natives,  and 
because,  remaining  for  years  in  the  service,  they  have  had  time  not 
merely  to  acquire  experience  of  their  own  but  to  win  respect,  perhaps 
affection,  from  the  Malays. 
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As  appears  above,  the  Sultans  have  been  advised  to  select  State 
eouncllg  to  act  as  legislative  bodies  and  to  assist  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. These  councils  consist  usuallj'  of  the  Sultan,  the  British 
Resident,  the  Rajah  Muda  (successor  to  the  Sultanate),  a  few  chiefs 
of  high  rank,  some  Datus,  or  district  headraeii,  and  often  one  or  two 
Chinese  headmen.  Before  federation  the  sultans  in  council  also  heard 
capital  cases  and  acted  as  supreme  eoiu'ts  of  appeal  from  the  magis- 
trates' decisions. 

The  State  council  of  Perak  had  another  important  function  to  per- 
form in  1886.  The  government  of  Perak,  since  the  deposition  of  Sul- 
tan Abdullah  in  1875,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Rajah  Muda  Yusuf  as 
regent,  and  the  Imperial  Government  decided  that  the  time  liad  come 
to  revive  the  title  of  Sultan  in  his  favor. 

The  matter  came  before  the  State  council  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1886,  when  the  Resident  presented  and  explained  the  instructions  of 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  to  the  governor  and  tliose  of  the 
governor  to  himself.  The  native  members  of  the  council  being  invited 
to  express  their  opinions,  the  Ilajah  Idris  said  that  he  was  "  altogether 
of  opinion  that  the  proposed  measure  should  be  carried  out;  first, 
because  of  the  higli  birth  and  position  of  the  regent;  second,  because 
of  his  age  and  experience;  third,  because,  having  excellent  opportu- 
nities, he  (Rajah  Idris)  has  noticed  that  his  highness  is  always  of 
accord  with  Her  Majesty's  Resident,  as  the  agentof  his  excellency  the 
governor;  fourth,  because  of  the  sti-ong  language  of  the  telegram  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  which  he  confidently  believed  will  be  insisted 
on;  and  lastly,  because  the  regent  is  a  wise  prince  and  would  never 
think  of  attempting  to  act  eontrai'y  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  need  not  be  suspected  tliat  the  third,  fourth,  and  last  of  Rajah 
Idris's  reasons  were  given  with  any  intention  of  sarcasm  or  irony. 
The  Rajah  had  really  reached  the  conviction  that  British  "advice" 
would  be  good  in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  that  it 
was  simply  an  act  of  loyalty,  no  less  than  of  self-interest,  to  vote  for 
a  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  follow  it. 

The  other  chiefs  expressed  similar  views  in  their  own  words,  and  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  "recommend  to  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor that  His  Highne-ss,  the  Rajah  Muda,  be  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Sultan  and  Yang-de-per-tuan  of  Perak,  and  that  he  shall  at  his 
installation  be  required  to  take  an  oath  to  govern  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  system  of  administration  and  under  control  of  the 
British  Government." 

On  the  proposal  of  the  new  Sultan,  who  had  come  to  the  council 
chamber  after  his  election,  the  Rajah  Idris  was  then  declai'cd  by  the 
council  as  "Rajah  Muda,  with  the  ancient  right  of  succession  to  the 
sultanate."  Both  the  Sultan  and  his  successor  were  subsequently 
granted  increased  allowances,  bringing  the  former's  up  to  $1,500  and 
the  latter's  to  t750  per  month. 

v.— Slaveet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  engagement  of  Pangkor  the  chiefs 
had  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  all  matters  save  those  affecting  the  Malay  religion  and  cus- 
toms. This  proviso  had  been  inserted  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  in  order 
that  the  natives  should  at  once  feel  assured  that  British  protection 
would  involve  no  interference  with  their  hereditary  institutions,  and 
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there  can  be  no  question  that  the  signature  of  the  engagement  was 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  existence  of  this  clause.  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  waa  perfectly  well  aware  that  many  Malay  "customs,"  having 
the  force  of  law,  were  repugnant  to  Western  ideas  and  prejudices, 
but  he  wisely  trusted  to  time,  influence,  and  education  to  modify  or 
abolish  them. 

The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Malay  custom  was  interpreted  in 
their  own  interest  by  the  chiefs  is  well  shown  in  the  following  note 
to  a  report  by  Mr,  F.  Swettenham,  written  in  1875:  "Malay  society 
professes  to  be  governed  by  the  'Hukum  Isharat'  (the  Divine  law  of 
the  Koran),  and  the  'adat  Malayu'  (lit.  Malay  custom).  This  last, 
the  'adat  Malayu,'  when  originally  drawn  up,  was  a  just  and  equi- 
table code,  under  which,  though  occasionally  severe  punishments 
were  given,  yet  in  the  main  if  acted  upon  might  have  fairly  suited  the 
people  living  under  its  influence.  Successive  rajahs  in  each  native 
state  have  so  altered  this  code  that  the  custom  actually  in  force  now 
bears  but  the  vaguest  resemblance  to  it.  Every  alteration  made  has 
been  for  the  worse,  leaving  out  the  good  and  introducinff  bad  'adat,' 
until  now  whatever  is  done  by  a  chief  consulting  only  his  own  incli- 
nation is  justified  by  him  as  'adat  Malayii.'  The  very  few  upright 
cliiefs  now  to  be  found  say  there  is  no  longer  any  'adat  Malayu,'  but 
that  everything  is  done  by  'adat  suka  hati,'  i,  e.,  tJie  custom  by 
which  a  man  can  best  suit  his  own  purpose  and  inclination," 

Of  all  these  customs  the  most  abhorrent  to  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  the  practice  of  slavery  in  various  forms,  which  had  long 
obtained  in  these  states,  although  the  population  was  Moslem,  and  the 
special  practice  of  debt,  slavery  was  condemned  by  all  rigid  Moham- 
medans, The  Imperial  Government  took  up  the  question  seriously  in 
1878,  by  calling  on  the  governor  and  residents  to  make  full  reports, 
and  by  asking  for  suggestions  "to  secure  the  early  alleviation  of  any 
specially  prominent  abuses,  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  social 
system  consistent  with  those  principles  on  which  the  general  policy  of 
this  country  on  the  subject  is  based," 

The  Resident  at  Selangor  at  once  reported  that  sometime  previously 
a  woman  who  had  worked  as  a  slave  for  thirty  years  in  consequence 
of  a  debt  of  only  $30  had  applied  to  him  for  relief  on  hearing  that 
slavery  was  not  allowed  on  British  territory.  The  Resident  had  at 
once  gone  to  the  Sultan,  who,  while  admitting  that  the  laws  of  Selan- 
gor did  not  acknowledge  slavery  in  any  shape,  said  that  it  had  become 
a  custom,  but  that  the  slaves  were  treated  as  members  of  the  families 
with  which  they  resided  and  worked,  ' '  His  Highness,  with  great  fair- 
ness and  liberality,  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  all  slavery 
should  be  quietly  dropped  and  ignored ;  that  slave  debtors  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  magistrates,  who  should  decide  the 
cases  as  they  arose,"  The  magistrates  should  require  proof  of  the 
original  debt  and  of  the  period  during  which  the  debtor  had  been  held 
in  servitude.  The  debtor's  work  during  this  time  was  to  be  calculated 
on  a  fixed  scale,  less  a  reasonable  sum  for  food  and  clothing,  and  if 
the  debt  was  found  to  be  satisfied  by  services  rendered  the  slave  debtor 
was  to  be  released.  Should  there  still  be  a  balance  against  the  debtor, 
he  was  to  have  the  option  of  returning  to  his  creditor,  to  render  serv- 
ice at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  magistrate,  or  to  accept  judg- 
ment for  the  amount,  to  be  enforced  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
system,  the  Resident  said,  had  become  a  rule  very  generally  followed, 
notably  by  the  Sultan,  his  family,  and  his  near  retainers.  Thas,  with- 
out active  interference  with  the  customs  of  the  country  and  with  no 
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public  notice  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  practice  waa  dying  out 
and  would  certainly  never  be  revived  under  the  Sultan's  rule. 

In  1882  the  governor  was  able  to  inform  the  colonial  office  that  slavery 
was  then  unknown  iu  Selangor.  In  Sunjie  Ujong  also,  the  governor 
said,  the  custom  might "  almost  be  said  to  be  as  extinct  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  It  seems  to  have,  some  years  ago,  died  a  kind  of  natural 
death,  instructions  having  been  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  discourage  it  by  all  possible  means."  No  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued,  but  the  resident,  by  strict  enforcement  of  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  of  Selangor,  had  in  a  short  time  suppressed  the 
practice. 

In  Perak,  however,  the  case  was  much  more  difficult,  as  appears 
from  the  reports  rendered  in  1 875,  in  pursuance  of  Governor  Jervois's 
Instructions.  Not  only  was  the  Malay  population  many  times  greater 
than  in  Selangor,  but  debt  slavery  was  one  of  the  chief  customs,  "one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  State,"  to  use  Mr.  Swettenham's  words,  "  an  abuse 
Jealously  guarded  by  the  Perak  rajahs  and  chiefs,  and  especially  by 
those  who  make  the  worst  uses  of  it." 

Debt  slavery  had  always  existed  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  the 
Malayan  States,  but  the  aggravated  type  which  had  been  developed 
in  Perak  may  best  be  shown  by  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Birch's  report  of 
July  28,  1875. 

Any  man  or  woman  owing  money  and  unable  to  pay  was  liable  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  creditor,  without  process  of  Saw,  and  made  to  work 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  creditor,  the  debtor's  earnings  becoming  the 
creditor's  property,  while  no  wages  were  given  and  no  credit  was 
allowed  in  reduction  of  the  debt. 

The  only  chance  of  freedom  was  through  the  payment  of  the  debt 
by  some  one  else;  even  then,  the  creditor  might,  and  if  a  rajah  prob- 
ably would,  refuse  the  offer  of  payment.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
debtor  could  better  himself  by  getting  payment  made  by  another 
peraon,  and  by  becoming  the  slave  of  his  new  creditor. 

This  was  the  primitive  custom  of  Perak,  but  a  far  worse  system  had 
been  introduced,  whereby  a  debt  conti-acted  by  a  married  man  bound 
his  existing  wife  and  children,  all  children  born  afterwards,  and  the 
children's  offspring  for  generations. 

If  an  unmarried  man  or  woman  in  debt  slavery  married,  the  person 
so  taken  in  marriage  and  all  offspring  were  equally  bound.  In  these 
cases  the  wife  and  children,  male  or  female,  were  bound  to  the  cred- 
itor as  master,  forced  to  the  severest  kinds  of  drudgery,  ill-treated, 
and  punished,  sometimes  even  with  death. 

Not  only  was  no  allowance  made  for  services  rendered  by  the  debtor 
or  his  family,  but  the  debt  was  often  increased  by  fines  imposed  for 
alleged  misconduct,  or  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  master's  property. 

Prostitution  was  often  forced  upon  the  women  and  girls,  but  in 
every  ease  was  encouraged  by  tlie  creditor  or  master,  and  often  half 
the  earnings  were  taken  by  his  wives  and  concubines. 

Again,  the  numerous  female  nui-ses  and  servants  in  the  Sultan's 
house  were  absolute  slaves,  acquired  by  force.  The  Sultan  had  only 
to  send  his  sword  or  dagger  to  any  house  where  there  was  a  girl  to 
whom  he  or  any  of  his  household  had  taken  a  fancy  and  the  parents 
had  to  give  her  up.  None  of  these  women  dared  to  attempt  to  escape, 
and,  if  one  married,  the  husband  and  children  became  also  slaves. 
The  nurses  were  fed,  but  got  no  clothes.  The  rest  got  neither  food 
nor  clothes.  All  were  believed  to  be  prostitutes  for  their  own  support, 
and  probably  pai-t  of  their  earnings  went  to  the  Sultan's  concubines. 
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Men  and  women  belonging  to  a  wild  tribe  in  the  interior  were 
hunted  down  and  sold  into  slavery,  and  Mr.  Birch  believed  that  they 
received  the  worst  ti'eatment  of  all. 

Finally,  there  had  been  an  active  trade  in  slaves  from  ainong  the 
BataJt  tribe  in  Sumatra  before  the  Dutchtook  possession  of  the  island. 
The  importation  iiad  ceased,  but,  including  the  children  of  the  original 
captives,  many  still  remained. 

Mr.  Birch,  however,  reported  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  British 
Resident  had  already  had  some  little  effect,  although,  under  the  Pang- 
kor  engagement,  he  could  only  offer  advice,  which,  on  this  sabjeot, 
was  almost  sure  to  go  unheeded. 

By  1878  not  much  change  for  the  better  was  noticeable,  save  that 
the  British  officers  in  tlie  country  had  not  failed  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  objected  to  aid  in  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  and  that,  in 
one  way  and  another,  some  fugitives  had  managed  to  And  refuge  in 
the  Eui'opean  quarters.  The  Resident  reported  that  on  liis  arrival 
in  1877  he  had  found  it  nece^ary  to  refuse  to  allow  the  residency 
grounds  to  be  made  a  shelter  for  these  poor  people,  feeling  that  the 
engagement  of  Pangkor  forced  him  to  consider  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ters. He  had,  however,  consulted  with  the  regent  and  the  chiefs,  who 
had  agreed  to  the  following  proposals  from  him: 

1.  That  as  Resident  and  a  judge  of  the  highest  coui-t  in  the  country 
he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere  to  restore  to  their  owners 
any  slaves  who  had  deserted  before  his  arrival  in  Perak. 

2.  That  every  person  who,  on  his  arrival,  was  an  acknowledged 
slave  debtor  or  slave  in  possession  of  his  master  should  be  recognized 
as  legally  in  that  position,  and  that  the  police  and  magistrates  should 
assist  in  preventing  them  from  leaving  their  masters,  except  on  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  or  redeeming  themselves  at  a  fair  price, 

3.  That  the  master  should  be  bound  to  receive  the  offer  of  payment 
or  redemption  and  to  free  the  slave  forthwith. 

4.  That  no  free  person  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  after  the  day  of 
the  Resident's  arrival  in  Perak. 

5.  That  the  masters  were  to  feed,  clothe,  and  cease  to  maltreat  their 
slaves,  in  order  to  retain  their  services;  and 

6.  That  the  Government,  as  soon  as  possible,  would  itself  redeem 
the  debts  of  both  classes  of  slaves  on  terms  to  be  arranged. 

Later  on  the  Resident  (Mr.  Low)  wrote  as  follows: 
I  concur  with  the  principal  natives  that  the  introduction  of  a  measure  which 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  contract  would  practically  auiount  to  a  eonflscation 
of  their  property,  the  value  of  the  labor  of  this  class  of  persons  being  acaicely 
more  than  nominal,  and  1  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  just  andpoliticcourseiB, 
Aa  has  been  done,  to  prohibit  any  extension  or  renewal  of  the  practice,  either  of 
slave  indebtedness  or  slaverj',  to  secure  good  treatment  of  the  servile  classes  under 
penalty  of  enforced  manumission,  to  reduce  claims  when  they  come  before  the 
magiatrates  to  the  minimnm  which  justice  to  the  creditor  will  permit,  to  await 
the  increased  means  of  freeing  themselves  which  must  develop  for  the  poorer 
classes  upon  the  extensive  introduction  of  European  capital  in  agricultural  indus- 
tries, and  finally  to  purchase  at  a  rate  which,  in  consetjuence  of  the  notorious  dis- 
couragement with  which  every  case  is  treated  by  the  European  otticera  and  the 
courts  and  the  pressure  of  other  ioflnences,  wdl  in  time  b«  "  much  diminished 
from  what  would  probably  be  considered  a  fair  equivalent. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  more  could  well  be  done  at  the  moment,  but  he  urged  the 
Resident  and  his  suboi-dinates  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  slavery  in  any  fresh  case. 

In  1880,  on  Governor  Weld's  arrival  At  Singapore,  he  learned  that 
cases  had   iccurred  in  Perak  in  which  Chinese  prostitutes  who  had 
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sold  themselves,  or  been  sold  liy  others  to  the  brothel  keepers  and 
who  had  tried  to  escape,  had  been  given  back  by  the  police,  under 
magisterial  direction,  to  work  out  their  debt  by  prostitution.  This 
matter  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  previous  governor,  who, 
however,  had  not  instrncted  the  authorities  in  Perak.  As  it  was  clear 
that  the  engagement  of  Pangkor  about  Malay  custom  had,  at  any  rat«, 
no  application  to  Chinese,  and  as,  in  Governor  AV eld's  woi-Us,  "  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  civilization  and  true  policy,  alt  pointed  in  one 
direction,"  the  Resident  was  instructed  to  stop  immediately  all  recog- 
nition of  brothel  slavery. 
The  following  notice  was  accordingly  issned  in  Perak: 
The  government  having  had  nndar  consideration  that  contracts  of  an  immoral 
character  are  made  in  some  parba  of  the  state,  by  which  women  are  kept  in 
enforced  servitude  to  tlie  owners  of  brothels,  it  is  hereby  notitied  that  su.h  prac- 
tices, being  contrary  to  morality  and  to  the  law«  of  all  civiliaed  stitles.  will  not 
be  countenanced  liy  the  government,  nor  enforced  in  the  conrta,  nor  by  the  police 
or  other  authorities  of  Perak. 

The  law  as  regards  coatracta  of  this  nature  must  be  understood  to  be  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  that  which  prevails  in  Her  Majesty's  colony  of  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, and  all  persons  detained  against  their  will  are  entitled  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates. 

AH  the  authorities  concerned  continued  to  make  a  most  careful 
study  of  the  best  method  of  securing  the  nianiunissionof  all  slaves  at 
theearliest  possible  moment,  and  of  averting  at  the  same  time  any 
occasion  for  serious  discontent  among  those  of  high  rank,  who  were 
the  principal  slave  owners.  The  matter  was  llnally  in  shape  to  be 
laid  before  the  Sultan  of  Perak  in  council  on  the  9th  of  October,  1883. 

Some  of  the  native  councilors  then  urged  the  gi-eat  difftenlty  of 
such  an  early  abolition  of  slavery  as  was  desired  by  the  British  Resi- 
dent, and  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  the  time  over  two  rice  harvests. 
This  would  give  the  slaves  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough  to  redeem 
their  own  debts,  without  the  necessity  of  any  coiupensation  money 
being  voted  by  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  this,  according  to  the  official  council  minute — 
the  Resident  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  question  of  saving  money  to  tlie  State  was 
not  so  important  as  that  of  freeing  it  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  oblrajuy  under 
which  it  now  stood  in  the  eyes  of  civilized commnnities.  He  quite  felt  that  some 
time  ou^ht  to  be  given  in  which  preparation  might  be  made  for  the  cliange  which 
the  abolition  of  slavery  might  be  exjiected  to  bring  alKmt,  espetiiilly  in  the  house- 
holds where  the  services  of  females  were  indispensable,  and  with  the  permis.sion 
of  His  Highness  the  Regent,  be  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  chiefs 
whether  it  might  not  hearranged  that  the  slaves  anddebtors  should  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  their  masters  until  the  31st  of  December.  JSS;i.  their  services  being  val- 
ued at  half  the  amount  of  compensation  wMch  may  be  decided  as  appropriate  in 
each  case,  the  Government  at  the  end  of  that  period  making  a  free  giant  to  each 
owner  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  full  value  of  the  servant,  and  sc  providing 
for  his  absolute  manumission  and  freedom  from  all  further  liability  at  iJie  date 
mentioned,  power  being  reserved  to  the  servant  at  any  time  to  borrow  the  whole 
sum  from  Government  on  condition  of  workinu;  out  m  labor  on  the  public  works 
that  partonly  for  which  be  would  have  served  hia  master  till  theSlst  of  December, 
1M83.  Such  a  measure  could  not  be  applied  to  women,  as  public  employment 
could  not  be  found  for  them;  and  the  Resident  feared  that  these  must  remain  in 
their  present  condition  until  the  end  of  1883,  when  they  will  be  entitled  to  com- 
plete freedom  and  the  balance  of  the  compensation,  which  miglit  have  been 
adjudged  or  agreed  upon,  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  master,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

Resolutions  embodying  the  Resident's  plan  were  then  passed  unani- 
mously, and  on  the  following  day  the  council  voted  a  body  of 
"Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  courts  and  magistrates  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  His  Highness  the  Regent  in  council  for 
th«  manumission  of  slaves  and  bond  debtors  in  Perak." 
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The  rest  was  only  detail  administrative  work,  and  was  completed 
without  trouble.  As  early  as  May  3,  1883,  Governor  Weld  wrote  to 
the  colonial  offlee  aa  follows: 

The  manumisaioQ  of  the  slavea  is  proceeding  rapidly,  bnt  Tery  few  freedmen 
wi]l  consent  to  leave  their  maatera  or  mistresses,  whilst  tbby,  on  their  part,  almost 
nniveraally  say  that  they  set  them  free  '■  for  the  glory  of  God."  and  refuse  to  take 
the  State's  money.  "How  can  we  take  money  for  our  friends  who  have  so  long 
lived  with  ns,  many  of  them  born  in  onr  houaeaf  We  can  sell  cattle,  fruit,  or  rice, 
but  not  take  money  for  our  friends."  Such  expressions  have  been  used  in  very 
many  cases  in  different  parts  of  Perak.  Many  slave  children  whose  own  mothers 
are  dead  always  call  then  mistress  "mother,"  and  the  attachment  is  reciprocal. 
In  fine,  this  investigation  has  brought  into  notice  many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  a 
most  interesting  and  much  maligned  race,  and  affords  conclusive  proof  that  the 
abuses  which  are  sure  to  coexist  with  slavery  could  not  have  been  general,  and 
bore  no  comparison  with  those  often  accompanying  negro  slavery  in  onr  own 
colonies, 

■  FEDERATION, 

As  time  rolled  on  the  population  of  the  protected  States  had  rapidly 
increased,  while  their  prosperity  had  advanced  with  conipaiative 
steadiness  under  the  peaceful  conditions  of  the  new  system.  More- 
over, the  old  tribal  enmities  had  died  out,  partly  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  sultan  of  one  State  invading  another  without  instant  pun- 
ishment, and  greatly  through  the  new  interconrso  between  the  pepples 
which  improved  communication  had  made  easy. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  principles  of  good  government  had  been 
ingrafted  on  the  natives,  both  chiefs  and  people,  the  British  admin- 
istrators necessarily  found  the  details  more  complicated  with  the 
growth  of  the  States.  The  main  lines  of  development  had  been  the 
same  in  al!  of  them ;  but  as  each  Resident  had  tried  to  "  make  the  best 
use  of  existing  materials"  in  his  own  province,  many  original  differ- 
ences of  native  "custom,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  had  in  time 
become  inconveniently  divergent.  Moreover,  other  States,  the  largest 
of  which  was  Pahang,  had  at  intervals  placed  themselves  under  impe- 
rial protection. 

Pahang  was  more  backward  than  Perak  and  Selangor,  and  having 
no  Immediate  source  of  much  revenue,  pending  the  development  of 
its  rich  mineral  deposits,  it  had  been  forced,  like  the  group  of  small 
States  called  Negri  Sembilan,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  from  its 
wealthier  neighbors. 

The  Residents,  the  governors,  and  the  colonial  office  had  therefore 
been  occupied  for  some  years  in  elaborating  a  plan  by  which  all  the 
States  might  be  welded  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  greater 
uniformity  in  their  administrative  systems,  and  to  foster  that  higher 
sense  of  mutual  interdependence  which  might  turn  them  into  a  united 
nation. 

Finally,  in  July,  1895,  a  treaty,  which  took  practical  effect  on  July 
1,  1896,  was  concluded  between  the  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri 
Sembilan,  ami  Pahang,  and  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  by  which  these  States  agreed  to — 

(o)  Federation  for  administration  purposes,  with  an  undertaking 
to  render  mutual  assistance. 

(6)  The  appointment  of  a  Resident-General,  as  the  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Government,  under  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

(o)  The  organization  of  a  force  of  Indian  soldiers  for  service  in 
any  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or,  if  required,  in  the  colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 
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The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  treaty: 

AgraemeTit  between  the  governor  ot  the  Straits  Settlements,  acting  on  the 
behali  oC  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  and  the 
rnlersof  the  following  Malay  States— tliat  is  to  aay,  Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang.and 
the  Negri  Semhilan. 

1.  In  confirmation  of  variona  previous  agreemonts,  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  the 
Sultan  of  Selangor,  the  Sultan  of  Pahang,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  States  known  aa 
the  Negri  Sembilan,  hereby  severally  place  themselves  and  their  States  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government. 

3.  The  above-named  rulers  and  chiefs  of  the  respective  States  agree  to  conati- 
tate  their  countries  a  federation,  to  be  known  as  the  Federated  Malay  States,  to  be 
adnjiniatered  under  the  advice  of  the  British  Qovernnient. 

3,  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  agreement  hereby  agreed  upon  does  not  imply 
that  any  one  rnler  or  chief  shall  exercise  any  power  or  authority  in  respect  of 
any  State  other  than  that  which  he  now  possesses  in  the  State  of  which  be  is  the 
recoCTieed  ruler  or  chief. 

4,  The  above-namod  rulers  agree  to  accept  a  British  officer,  to  he  styled  the 
Resident-General,  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  British  Government, 
under  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements.     They  undertake  to  provide  him 

-  vrith  such  a  salary  as  is  determined  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  to  follow 
his  advice  in  all  matters  of  administration  other  than  those  touching  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  The  appointment  of  the  Resident- General  will  not  affect  the 
obligations  of  the  Malay  rulers  toward  the  British  Residents  now  existing  or  to 
be  hereafter  appointed  to  offices  in  the  above-mentioned  federated  States. 

5,  The  above-named  rulers  also  agree  to  give  to  thise  States  in  the  federation 
which  require  it  such  assistance  in  men,  money,  or  other  respects  as  the  British 
Government,  through  its  duly  appointed  officers,  may  advise;  and  they  further 
undertake,  should  war  break  out  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of 
any  other  power,  to  send,  on  the  re(juisition  of  the  governor,  a  body  of  armed  and 
eqnipued  Indian  troops  for  service  m  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  is  intended  to  curtail  any  of  the  powers  or  authority 
now  held  by  any  of  the  above-named  rulers  in  their  respective  States,  nor  does  it 
alter  the  relations  now  existing  between  any  of  the  States  named  and  the  British 
Empire. 

The  first  main  object  of  the  federation  was  to  give  the  governor  an 
adviser — in  the  words  of  the  flrat  report  of  Sir  Frank  Swettenhani, 
now  Resident- Gen  oral — "  an  adviser  who  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
rulers  and  Residents  of  all  the  federated  States;  an  adviser  who, 
knowing  the  officials,  the  people,  and  the  work  that  was  everywhere 
proposed  or  going  on,  would  speak  in  sympathy  with  the  interests 
and  aspirations  of  the  Malay  States  and  those  engaged  in  developing 
them,  whether  as  ofQcials,  planters,  miners,  or  traders."  The  other 
main  object  was  to  secure  continuity  and  uniformity  of  administration 
in  all  cases  where  the  conditions  were  identical.  The  exceptions  are 
"very  few." 

Sir  Frank  Swettenhani  enumerated  the  following  matters  as  to  which 
either  agreement  had  been  already  reached  or  it  was  hoped  to  take 
early  action:  Assimilation  of  detail  in  the  management  of  State  rail- 
ways, cooperation  of  all  the  states  in  the  cost  of  assisting  Indian  immi- 
gration, management  of  savings  banks  on  identical  lines,  identical  terras 
in  all  the  states  for  the  survey,  acquisition,  and  holding  of  lands,  for 
cutting  Government  timber,  and  gathering  jungle  produce;  similar  con- 
stitution of  sanitary  boards,  similar  taxes  for  vehicles,  general  similar- 
ity of  powers  and  their  application,  harbor  regulations,  boat  and  fishing 
licen.ses,  etc. 

He  ends  the  paragi'aph  by  saying: 

There  is  no  lack  of  material,  but  there  are  hardly  enough  to  deal  vrith  it.  and 
high  speed  under  a  forced  draft  is  destructive  to  machinery  and  not  perhaps  the 
meet  economical  and  satisfactory  in  the  long  run. 
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FEDERAL  OKQANIZATION. 

Sigh  com/missioner. — At  the  head  of  this  federal  oi^anization  Is 

the  governor  for  the  time  being  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who  is 
higheommissionerandthe  direct  representative  of  the  Queen-Einpress. 

To  him,  as  such,  the  Resident-General  reports  and  the  sultans  or 
chiefs  of  the  states  may  consult  with  or  appeal  to  him  as  occasion 
may  arise. 

Federal  council. — The  federal  council,  meeting  in  different  states 
by  rotation,  is  presided  over  by  the  high  commissioner,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  the  Resident-General,  or,  failing  him,  by  the  sultan  in 
whose  state  the  council  is  assembled.  The  federal  council  is  com- 
posed of  the  councils  of  the  four  federated  states. 

In  starting  the  scheme  of  federation  it  was  not  intended  to  give 
this  council  any  power  of  legislation,  but  to  make  it  a  consultative 
and  advisory  body,  whose  deliberations  should  pave  the  way  for  uni- 
form legislation  by  tlie  councils  of  the  various  states.  Equally  in  tlio 
matter  of  finance  it  appears  to  be  restricted  to  settling  the  main  lines 
of  federal  responsibilities,  which  thereafter  form  a  first  charge  on  the 
different  state  revenues  and  are  provided  for  in  their  budgets. 

Governor  Sir  C.  B.  H.  Mitchell,  in  submitting  his  scheme  of  feder- 
ation to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  on  May  1,  1895,  said: 

The  meeting  of  the  federal  council  should  be  attended  with  u9  much  pomp  and 
circiimstanee  aa  possible.  It  should  draw  op,  at  its  first  meeting,  its  own  rules 
for  the  conduct  ot  imsiness.  and  no  efforts  should  be  epured  to  ahow  the  Malay 
rulers  that  the  lederal  bond  would  not  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  dignity  and 
prestijte  which  now  attaches  to  each  aultan  and  chief. 

The  first  and  so  far  the  only  session  of  the  federal  council  was 
accordingly  held  at  Kuala  Kangsar,  in  Perak,  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  July,  1807;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  year  of  federation,  all 
the  chiefs  being  present.  No  better  materia!  for  indicating  the  scope 
and  nature  of  tlie  functions  of  this  assembly  can  be  found  than  in  the 
report  of  its  first  se^ions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

After  short  speeches  by  their  highnesses,  the  sultans  of  Selangor  and 
Perak,  the  liigh  commissioner  made  an  address,  which  was  translated 
into  Malay  by  the  liesident-Generai.  He  began:  "Sultans,  rajahs,  and 
chiefs  of  the  Federated  States,  I  rejoice  to  meet  for  the  fiist  time 
together,  in  this  auspicious  year  of  Her  Majesty's  jubilee  reign,  the 
heads  of  the  four  Slates  that  have,  under  Her  Majesty's  protection, 
federated  for  their  tionimon  good."  He  then  very  briefly  sketched  the 
results  of  the  first  year,  alluded  to  the  more  important  questions  of 
finance,  and  concluded  by  saying: 

I  trust  that  our  meeting  in  this  wny  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  our  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  difEerent  States,  so  that  we  uiay  together 
work  for  the  common  good  of  the  federation,  the  object  that  Her  Majesty  and  wo, 
her  agents,  have  hati  in  view  in  the  advice  we  have  given  to  you,  the  heads  of  the 
States,     i  declare  the  meeting  of  chiefs  to  be  now  open. 

A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  then  fired.  The  Resident-General 
spoke  of  this  assemblage  of  sultans  as  an  unprecedented  event.  On 
the  previous  evening  he  had  "heard  one  sultan  congratulating  another 
on  the  happy  circumstances  of  their  meeting  and  contrasting  them 
with  that  of  former  years,  before  liritish  protection  had  been  sought, 
when  tire  and  sword  were  the  almost  invariable  accompaniments  of 
a  sultan's  visit  to  a  neighboring  State."  He  then  read  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  which  the  four  sultansdesired  to  dispatch  to  the  Queen- 
Empress,  and  the  high  commissioner  promised  to  forward  it. 

The  council,  aft«r  passing  standing  rules  of  procedure,  at  once  took 
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op  the  qnestlon  of  finance,  and  the  debts  of  the  States  of  Pahang  and 
Negri  SembUan  to  Selangor  and  Perak  and  the  colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  assumed  by  the  council  as  a  federal  liability.  Selan- 
gor and  Perak  have  no  debts.  The  next  important  matter  discussed 
was  a  loan  on  federal  responsibility  for  railway  and  road  extension, 
part  of  which  was  to  aid  by  federal  guaranty  the  poorer  States,  whose 
financial  position  did  not  allow  of  their  borrowing  money  abroad  alone. 
No  final  vote  was,  however,  taken,  the  Resident-General  pointing  out 
that,  as  the  federated  States  were  under  British  protection,  it  was 
"  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  siich 
matters." 

Irrigation  schemes,  harbor  regulations,  and  a  better  adjustment  of 
the  export  duty  on  tin,  the  staple  product  of  the  States,  were  gone  into. 
The  appointment,  title,  powers,  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of 
"penghulua"  (jVlalay  headmen  of  villages)  were  discussed  at  length 
by  the  chiefs  and  Residents,  the  aim  being  to  secure  more  uniformity 
than  had  existed.  With  the  same  object,  a  long  discussion  also  took 
plaee  on  the  registration  of  Mahometan  marriages  and  divorces;  the 
administration  of  estates  under  the  Mahometan  law  of  inlieritance; 
the  regulation  of  the  "attendance  of  Mahometans  at  mosque  on 
Fridays;"  the  payment  of  a  tax  called  "zakat,"  and  a  partial  applica- 
tion thereof  toward  mosque  expenses;  the  jurisdiction  of  "kathis;" 
and  the  punishment  of  certain  offenses  punishable  under  Mahometan 
law,  but  not  provided  for  by  the  penal  code.  The  Resident  of  Selan- 
gor was  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  "to  advocate  that  all  the  Mahometan 
laws  and  the  Malay  customs  afEeeting  them  should  be  embodied  in 
one  code. "  But  the  Resident^General  pointed  out  the  great  difiiculty 
of  drawing  up  such  an  enactment,  desirable  as  it  would  be,  and  there 
,  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  sultaus  and  chiefs  on  nearly 
every  point.  The  Sultan  of  Perak  thought  that  "questions  affecting 
the  Mahometan  religion  sliould  not  be  brought  up  for  discussion  in 
the  federal  council,  but  that  audi  matters  should  be  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  local  councils."  Finally,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Resident-General,  it  was  agreed  that  the  local  councils  should  first 
consider  the  matter,  and  that  an  "orang-alim"  should  be  appointed 
to  decide  what  customs  should  be  included  in  the  enactment. 

The  session  ended  with  an  address  by  the  high  commissionei',  the 
Resident-General  interpreting. 

ResideTti-General — Eesidents—State  councils. — The  Resident-Gen- 
eral resides  in  Selangor,  and  is  to  have  a  bouse  and  office  wherever 
else  it  may  be  found  necessary;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  travel  as  much  as 
possible  in  all  the  states,  keeping  himself  in  touch  with  the  native 
rulers,  the  Residents,  and  all  matters  of  administration.  While 
traveling  or  residing  in  any  state  he  can  communicate  directly  with 
anyone  on  any  subject,  but  he  is  to  issue  no  instructions  save  through 
the  Resident.  Similarly,  if  addressed  on  any  subject  by  any  native  or 
European,  oflicial  or  unofBcial,  he  will  only  reply  through  the  Resi- 
dent, after  consultation  with  him.  He  is,  however,  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  cases  of  urgency,  but  rou.st  then  inform  the  Resident  at  the 
earliest  jrossible  moment. 

Each  Resident  carries  on  the  work  of  his  state  as  was  done  before 
federation,  except  that  the  Resident-General  has  full  powers  to  issue 
instructions  to  him.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  Resident 
may  appeal  through  the  Resident-General  to  the  high  commissioner, 
but  pending  the  result  of  the  appeal  must  act  on  his  instructions. 

The  various  state  councils  meet  and  conduct  their  business  at 
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formerly.  They  are  legislative  and  advisory  todies  and  have  no  con- 
trol over  public  expenditure,  but  they  may,  as  formerly,  decide  on 
the  selection,  remuneration,  removal,  and  retirement  of  native  officers, 
subject  always  to  the  sanction  of  the  Resident-Genera!  and  high 
eominissioner. 

Each  Resident  furnishes  theResident-General  for  transmisssion  to 
the  high  commissioner  drafts  of  the  legislative  measures  proposed 
to  he  laid  before  the  state  council  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  their 
consideration  by  the  liigh  commissioner  before  the  meeting,  and  no 
legislative  enactment  ean  he  published  or  acted  upon  until  the  high 
commissioner's  sanction  has  been  given  to  it. 

Annual  reports  are  prepared  by  the  Residents  for  the  Resident- 
General,  in  duplicate,  before  April  15.  They  are  drawn  on  something 
lilce  one  model  furnished  by  the  Resident-General,  wlio  forwards  them 
to  the  high  commissioner,  with  a  concise  report  of  his  own  upon  the 
pnM;res8  of  all  the  states. 

Civil  service. — All  the  officers  serving  the  government  of  the  native 
states  form  one  service  and  are  eligible  for  promotion  from  one  state 
to  another,  their  service  counting  as  continuous;  but  each  state  is 
liable  for  pension  in  proportion  to  the  period  passed  by  an  officer  in 
its  service. 

There  is  one  pension  order  for  all  the  native  states  and  a  widow- 
and-orphan  fund  compulsory  on  all  those  who  join  the  service. 

Within  certain  limits  of  salary  appointments  and  promotions  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Residents,  but  the  approval  of  the  Resident-General 
is  required  in  case  of  posts  eaiTjing  somewhat  higher  salaries.  All 
otlier  cases  must  be  referred,  through  the  Resident-General,  to  the 
high  commissioner. 

No  dismissal  of  an  officer  on  the  fixed  establishment  whose  salary 
exceeds  $300  can  be  made  without  refei'ence  to  the  Resident-General, 
and  if  the  salary  exceeds  $600,  without  the  sanction  of  the  high  com- 


In  the  case  of  officers  on  the  provisional  and  temporary  establish- 
ment, or  paid  out  of  open  votes,  reference  to  the  Resident-General  is 
only  necessary  if  the  salary  exceeds  $1,200  per  annum.  But  in  all 
cases  of  dismissal  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  officer  concerned 
sliall  be  first  called  upon  to  give  a  written  reply  to  the  written  charge 
of  which  he  is  accused. 

Vacation  leave  may  be  given  by  the  Residents,  up  to  six  weeks  only. 
Beyond  that,  up  to  thi'ee  months,  the  Resident-General  may  gi'ant 
leave  of  absence,  either  vacation,  or  on  half  pay,  or  without  salary. 
Applicants  for  more  than  three  months'  leave  must  be  referred  to  the 
high  commissioner,  as  also  all  leave  for  even  a  shorter  period,  should 
the  officer  be  proceeding  to  Europe  and  desire  to  draw  salary  from  the 
Crown  agents. 

In  place  of  the  "junior  officers"  who  were  appointed  without  being 
called  upon  to  pass  a  competitive  examination,  cadetships  were  estab- 
lished with  federation,  open  to  natural-l>orn  British  subjects,  who  are 
selected  by  competitive  examination,  held  by  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners simultaneously  with  the  examinations  for  the  civil  service 
of  India.  The  initial  salary  of  cadets  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  former  junior  officers,  but  the  emoluments  of  the  latter,  on  passing 
the  prescribed  native  language,  have  now  been  improved. 

Justice. — The  powers  of  magistrates,  the  practice  of  courts,  the 
scales  of  fees,  and  all  judicial  procedure  are  being,  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible,  assimilated  in  aU  the  States. 
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A. ludicial  commissioner  was  appointed  and  assumed  hia  dnties  in 
Jiiiy,  1896.  He  goes  on  circuit  to  headquarters  of  each  State  to  hear 
appeals,  which  formerly  came  before  the  various  sultans  in  oouneil. 
He  also  tries  capital  cases. 

A  very  important  federal  officer  is  the  legal  adviser,  who,  amon^f 
other  duties,  drafts  the  enactments  which  it  is  desired  to  have  passed 
by  the  difEerent  State  councils.  The  scope  of  the  legislation  which 
■was  at  once  undertaken  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  measures  drafted  by  the  legal  adviser  during  his  first 
ten  months'  work: 

I.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a.  high  commisaioner. 

II.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  judicial  commisaioner, 

III.  To  amend  the  law  relating-  to  banishment. 

IV.  To  provide  for  a  widow's  and  orphan's  pension  fund. 

V.  To  amend  the  law  relating  to  limitation^  of  Rtiita. 

VI.  To  enable  sentences  of  imprisonment  impOBed  in  any  one  of  the  federated 
Malay  States  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  other  of  the  said  States. 

VII.  For  shortening  the  language  used  in  enactments  and  other  written  laws. 

VIII.  To  prohibit  the  importation  and  circulation  of  foreign  coin  (in  certain 
states). 

IS.  To  provide  penaJtiea  for  the  nonpayment  of  customs  dntlea  in  the  Negri 
Bembilan, 
X,  To  amend  the  rates  charged  for  the  survey  of  State  lands  in  the  Negri 


XI.  The  land  code. 
All.  The  mining  code. 

XIII.  To  provide  for  the  recognition  of  certain  Chinese  laws  and  customs. 

XIV.  Oriminal  procedure  code. 

XV.  Companies  enactment. 

XVI.  Stamp  enactment. 

The  Resident-General,  who  reported  theabove  on  May  13, 1897,  stated 
that  the  civil-procedure  code  was  also  in  preparation. 

In  each  state  there  is  a  corps  of  English  magistrates  for  districts 
regulated  according  to  area  and  population,  and  Malay  headmen  also 
hold  courtsfor  potty  cases  throughout  the  Federation.  Many  officers 
already  in  charge  of  other  departments  also  act  as  magistrates. 

Advocates  are  admitted  to  practice  before  the  judicial  commissioner 
and  in  the  courts  of  the  senior  magistrates  of  the  different  states,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  will  probably  be  allowed  to  plead  in  all  courts. 

Military  and  police. — By  the  treaty  of  federation  the  Sultans  have 
engaged  to  maintain  a  body  of  Indian  troops,  and  by  September  1, 
1896,  the  regiment  of  "  Malay  State  Gudies"  was  practically  formed 
and  up  to  its  full  strength  of  18  officers,  600  noncomrais-sioned  officers 
and  men,  and  53  noneombatants.  These  soldiers,  who  are  Sikhs,  are 
distributed  as  needed  in  the  difEerent  states,  and,  in  many  cases 
relieve  the  local  police  from  military  duty  which  they  had  to  perform 
in  earlier  days. 

There  is  a  commissioner  of  police  for  the  Federated  States,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1897  the  strength  of  the  police  forces  was  reported 
as  follows  by  the  different  Residents: 
Perak: 

European  ofQcera  and  inspectors - _- 15 

Sikha  and  Pathans — native  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 

constables 478 

Mounted  orderlies— Indian -- - 14 

Malays— noncommissioned  officers  and  constables -.  303 

Detectives  and  charge  takers 89 

Total 843 
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Selangor: 

Enropean  officers- 

PathanB 

Malays — noncommissioDed  ofBcers  and  constables . . 

Total_ 

Negri-Sembilan: 

European  officers. _ 

Malays — noncommisaioned  officers  and  men  _ 

Total  _ _ 

Pahang: 

European  officers 

Malays — iioiitommisaioned  officers  and  men  _ . 


Total  officera,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men  for  Federation 1 ,  977 

The  colonel  of  the  Reffiment  of  Guides  is  also  federal  inspector  of 
prisons,  and  a  uniform  system  of  prison  regulations  is  going  into  force 
in  all  the  States.  The  object  of  Government  being  to  concentrate  the 
prisoners  as  far  as  possible,  legislative  authority  was  obtained  for  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is  considered  that 
the  strict  discipline  necessary  is  best  assured  by  the  supervision  of 
military  offlcers. 

The  military  and  police  forces  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  tne 
Residents,  subject  to  instructions  from  the  Resident-General  or  High 
Commissioner. 

Lands  and  mines. — A  federal  eommisaioner  of  lands  and  mines  was 
at  once  appointed,  as  the  paramount  question  of  land  tenure,  under- 
lying that  of  mining  privileges,  was  one  upon  which  most  divergent 
views  were  held  by  the  Governments  of  the  different  States.  The 
Resident-General,  however,  during  the  first  year  of  federation,  sum- 
moned in  conference  the  Residents,  the  legal  adviser,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  lands  and  mines,  and  a  uniform  land  code  was  framed, 
which  was  accepted  by  all  and  approved  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
This  measure  had  to  pass  through  the  councils  of  the  States  before 
the  mining  code,  also  draftad,  could  be  submitted. 

Chinese  affairs. — The  Chinese  are  considered  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  woricing  community,  and  the  federal  secretary  for  Chinese 
aifairs  holds  an  office  of  great  responsibility,  which  calls  for  very  high 
qualities  and  great  experience. 

In  Perak  and  Selangor,  where  great  numl>ers  of  Chinese  have  always 
been  attracted  by  tin  mining  and  other  industries,  Chinese  protector- 
ates have  existed  from  the  first.  Disputes  in  connection  with  labor 
and  immigration  contracts,  the  protection  of  women  and  girls  from 
the  worst  kind  of  slavery,  sanitation,  hospitals,  the  supervision  of 
friendly  and  the  control  of  secret  Chinese  societies,  give  constant  work 
to  these  officers.  In  each  place,  as  far  as  possible,  they  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  headman,  called  "  Capitan  China,"  and  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Chinese  community,  from  whom  numerous  in- 
stances of  loyal  support  and  assistance  are  recorded  in  the  reports. 
At  least  one  of  these  influential  Chinese  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
every  State  council. 

Other  admimstrative  departments. — In  the  scheme  of  Federation, 
drawn  up  by  Gkivemor  Mitchell,  in  1805,  provision  was  also  made  for 
a  chief  engineer  of  public  works,  a  chief  railway  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  construction  and  working  of  all  the  State  railways,  a  chief  sur- 
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veyor,  a  chief  accountant,  a  chief  surgeon,  an  inspector  of  schools, 
and  an  inspector  of  posts  and  telegraphs.  None  of  these  had,  how- 
ever, been  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year  189(i,  the  latest  date  to 
which  published  reports  have  been  available  to  me. 

Division  of  general  expenses. — The  cost  of  all  charges  common  to 
the  States  and  the  salaries  of  all  federal  officers  and  establishments 
are  divided  proportionately  among  the  fonr  States,  each  State  con- 
tributing in  proportion  to  its  revenue. 

Taking  the  figures  for  189(),  the  amount  payable  by  Perak,  the  most 
highly  developed  State,  in  proportion  to  revenue,  isaixiut  identical 
with  what  would  have  been  chargeable  in  proportion  to  population^ 
Selangor,  however,  with  only  four-sevenths  the  population  of  Perak, 
haa  80  large  a  revenue  from  her  tin  mines,  while  Negri-Sembilan  and 
Pahang  are  as  yet  so  little  advanced,  thjvt  she  has  to  pay  nearly  as 
much  as  Perak.  Negri-Sembilan  and  Pahang,  with  28  per  cent  of  total 
population,  are  together  called  upon  to  bear  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
federal  responsibilities.  But,  as  has  already  been  seen,  one  of  the 
declared  objects  of  B'ederation  was  to  have  the  poorer  and  backward 
States  aided  to  develop  their  resources  by  their  more  prosperous  sisters, 
who  advance  money  on  the  general  federal  guarantee,  repsryable  by 
the  debtor  State  as  soon  as  its  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
will  permit. 

As  the  Resident-General  says  in  his  first  report:  "Hitherto  Pahang 
has  been  only  a  drain  on  the  i-esources,  fii-st,  of  the  colony  (Straits 
Settlements),  and  then  of  the  western  Malay  States,  bet^ause  it  had 
very  little  revenue  of  its  own  to  meet  the  cost  of  improved  adminis- 
tration and  had  no  reserve  funds  to  pay  for  the  expensive  luxury,  by 
putting  down  two  risings  a^inst  British  control  on  the  part  of  discon- 
tented Malay  chiefs.  If  almost  nothing  is  done  to  open  a  country, 
by  roads  or  other  public  woi-ks,  the  natives  may  be  excused  foj'  failing 
to  realize  the  advantage  of  British  interference,  and  the  remedy  in 
Pahang,  as  has  been  proved  elsewhere  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances— in  Egypt,  for  instance — is  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  secure  the  return  of  what  has  gone  already.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  is  called  'throwing  good  money  after  bad,'  in 
the  sense  that  what  was  gone  was  bad,  for  it  was  spent  on  nothing 
that  could  give  a  return,  while  the  mneh  larger  assistance  now  being 
given  by  the  solvent  States  is  being  expended  in  works  of  tlie  utmost 
utility." 

Sf^istics. — This  sketch  of  federation  maybe  closed  by  a  few  figures 
for  1896  showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  four  States,  uh 
given  in  the  Resident-General's  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies: 

The  total  revenue  was  $8,434, 08if,  of  which  the  more  important 
items  were — 

Export  on  tin_ - - $3,130,074 

Land _ -.- r,il.-:i7 

Posta  and  telegraphs _   -.. U0,230 

The  total  expenditure  was  $8,598,147,  out  of  which  there  wi»s  spent 
on— 

Worka - - $!)7-l.a43 

Roads .,-- - a.Oin.iriO 

Railway  construction .         9»-1, 774 

Total 4,025,D07 
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As  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  saysi  "These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  show  that  last  year  the  Malay  States  devot«d  practically 
half  their  income  to  'improvements.'  It  ia  this  expenditure  whicli 
mainly  accounts  for  the  past  and  continued  prosperity  of  these  States." 

Tlie  value  of  trade  for  1896  was  returned  at  rather  less  than 
*5fl,000,000  (imports,  $21,050,480;  exports,  $28,426,633),  and  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  to  number  610,000,  spread  over  an  area,  accord- 
ing to  Whittaker's  Almanac,  of  nearly  29,000  square,  miles. 

As  regards  the  revenue  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  foreign 
trade,  it  is  evident  that  the  export  duty  on  tin  is  only  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  collecting  a  mining  royalty.  In  the  matter  of 
imports,  if  the  trade  has  grown  to  comparatively  large  proportions 
and  continues  to  develop  steadily,  it  is  because,  with  the  exception  of 
opium  and  spirits,  all  merchandise  imported  has  been  sul)JGct  to  such 
light  ad  valorem  duties  that  free  trade  may  be  said  practically  U> 
exist. 

No  wonder  that  the  Kesident-General  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  prospects  of  the  Federated  States  were  never  brighter  than 
at  the  close  of  1896.  "But,"  he  insists,  "we  can  not  afford  to  sit 
still.  The  country  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  unpopulated  jungle; 
money  must  be  spent  in  developing  its  resources,  and  men  of  energy 
— miners,  planters,  traders,  and  Government  servants — must  be 
encouraged  to  drive  the  work  along.  That,  at  least,  is, the  only  way 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  advancement  at  the  rate  come  to  be 
expected  of  these  States.  Some  propei'ties  are  not  woi'th  develop- 
ing; but,  if  nothing  else  has  been  done,  there  is  proof  here  pf  how 
well  the  country  repays  intelligent  administration." 

VII.  —Conclusion. 

It  is  time  to  sum  up  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  during 
twenty-four  years  from  tlie  simple  but  statesmanlike  conception  of  a 
protectorate  which  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  first  evolved  in  the  engagement 
of  Pangkor — an  administrative  experiment  which  stood  alone  at  the 
time  and  had  no  parallel  in  British  control  over  alien  races  elsewhere. 

All  piracy  and  land  fighting,  whether  by  Chinese  or  Malays,  has 
been  absolutely  stamped  out.  Taxation  has  been  made  very  light, 
and  yet  very  productive.  Slavery  has  been  suppressed.  Roads  and 
railways  have  been  constructed  in  pathless  forests  and  jungle. 
Prisons  and  hospitals  have  been  built  and  maintained.  Above  all, 
the  chiefs  have  been  reconciled  to  the  new  life,  and  the  equality  of 
all  races  and  classes  before  the  law  is  everywhere  recognized.  AH 
this  has  been  done,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  says,  "  by  the  Residents 
laying  down  and  insisting  on  the  const^.nt  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to  govern  should  be  the 
first  consideration  of  Government  officers.  By  learning  their  lan- 
guages, their  prejudices,  their  character,  and  by  showing  them  that 
consideration  which  alone  can  secure  sympathy  and  a  good  under- 
standing between  government  and  people,  their  respect  and,  to  some 
extent,  their  affection  has  been  wen.  The  natural  tendencies  of  our 
I'ace  are  not  exactly  inclined  to  these  lines  and  what  has  been  done, 
and  the  present  feeling  as  to  how  the  natives  should  be  treated  ia  due 
to  the  personal  iniluenee  of  a  succession  of  Residents  who  gained 
their  knowledge  by  their  own  intelligence  and  experience." 

In  all  this,  as  has  been  seen,  there  has  been  very  little  direct  inter- 
ference by  the  Imperial  Government.     It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier 
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years  the  secretary  of  state  for  tlie  colimies  felt  obliged  todrawbact 
a  governor  or  Residents  within  the  iiiaiu  lines  of  the  policy  whitii 
Great  Britain  had  deliberately  adopted,  and  which  she  was  deter- 
mined to  see  carried  out.  But  this  policy  has  now  taken  root  and 
developed  into  a  well-understood  and  working  constitution,  which 
might  by  chance  be  wrongly  interpreted  at  times,  but  wliich  it  is 
hai-dly  conceivable  that  any  British  officer  would  attempt  to  override. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  native  has  an  object  in  plotting  for  a  change. 
Each  sultan  sees  his  own  flag  flying  in  his  kingdom  and  every  law  or 
decree  promulgated  and  enforced  in  his  name.  He  lives  in  greater 
state  and  receives  more  honor  than  ever  before.  His  civil  list  is 
assured  to  him,  and  the  public  revenues,  many  times  greater  than 
could  have  been  exacted  by  the  foulest  oppression  of  the  old  regime, 
are  now  largely  spent  in  permanent  improvements,  which  add  an 
"  unearned  increment"  to  the  value  of  Ms  private  estates.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  chiefs  in  their  degree,  and  as  long  as  the  people  are 
contented  under  a  just  and  beneficent  administration  none  can  ever 
And  means  to  organize  a  revolt,  for  the  Residents  have  absolute 
control  both  of  the  sword  and  of  the  purse.  Indeed,  for  some  years 
past  there  has  been  no  imperial  interference  at  all,  nor  is  any  prob- 
able under  normal  circumstances.  If  the  power  is  ever  exercised  it 
will  perhaps  be  in  the  direction  of  I'estraiuing  the  federation  from 
unduly  pledging  its  credit  by  foreign  loans.  But  this  contingency  is 
still  remote. 

Those  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  reading  thus  far  will,  I  am 
sure,  have  been  impressed  like  myself  by  a  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  protectorate.  I  allude  to  the  marvelous  elasticity  of  the 
original  oi^anization,  which  has  not  only  created  a  pro8i)ei-on8  nation 
out  of  warring  tribes  of  Malays,  but,  with  no  sharp  shock  to  native 
customs  or  feelings,  has  been  strong  enough  to  exercise  such  acts  of 
dominion  as  the  deposition  of  a  sultan,  the  settlement  of  his  succes- 
sion, and  a  general  manumission  of  slaves. 

I  may  fitly  conclude  by  quoting  a  few  eloquent  words  from  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke's  address  before  the  Royal  Institution : 

Not  by  ware  involving  the  slanghter  of  native  races,  not  by  drafts  npon  the 
imperial  eachequer,  not  by  the  ajjency  of  chartered  companies,  which  necessarily 
seek  first  their  own  interests,  has  the  development  of  the  Malay  States  been 
attained.  Their  present  jieace  and  marvelons  advance  in  prosperity  have  been 
due  to  a  sympathetic  administration,  which  has  dealt  tenderly  with  native  preju- 
dices and  sought  to  lead  upward  a  free  people  instead  ol  ioitibly  driving  asnb- 
ject  race. 
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